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TO  THE  CARRIERS'  REGIONAL  COORDINATING  COMMITTEES: 


»  ; 


r^«or.o  L  v^"  ^"^  J  herewith,  for  your  consideration,  a  report  on  Freight  Traffic 
prepared  by  my  Section  of  Transportation  Service,  uSder  the  direction  of 
i^^fJ;.^*  ^r.^'t^:       i*  °°^®^^  ^^1  ^"°h  traffic,  except  the  so-called  merchandise 
tr«fnr*b«nHi^S  H^%S^^"  ??^^^!^  ^"  ^  previous  report.   Not  only  the  f^elgSt 

fundame'nVal7a^c?s^  I  %l^i  t^SL'  ?ra?f  fcTin^^iSng^^lfe'^S'n  i'?  l^s^J'^f '^^^^' 
phase,  of  operations,  the  character  of  sernJe  fSrnisSId  and  equipmenfSsed  t7. 
not^wei?^s5??i/to''  *!5^  ^^*^"'  ^°  *^^^^  P^«««"*  "^^^hods  and  p?ac??ces  are  or  arl 

SS^%^eT?i?Lr^?ne^-^L^L°Sk2d°  iJ?J  L^TI^r  i^r?he^%S2^^^  ^^'t'" 
ness,  and  most  of  it  has  not  been  available  a?Mi    ^   ^^"^  ^^^""^^  °^  complete- 

iiiiiiliiSil 

revolu?i°o"nlr^,'iS"ra^??^l^lir?ha?'th^':?^'°S'  will  be  regarded  as  radical  or 
is  a  normal  attitude,  anranentirelva^LoiiLt!  j;«^«i^«d^ith  skepticism.  That 
is  open-minded.  The'matteS  deairiith^in  thi^an°''!'  ^°  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  skepticism 
importance  that  definite  rec^endatlnn.^i^K^"^*  ^^^°^  ^"^^  ^^^^  ^^OP^  and 
methods  and  practices,  from  mrST^Jomi^  Section  Tr'^^rl  ^°  ""^ri ?"  '"  P^^^^^^ 
would  not  be  Justified  at  this  stage  nS?  until  ?hoL/'^?"^P°v^^*^°"  Service, 
others,     we  offer,   therefore,  not  flcoSSenda^lois'b^t's^^esUonl!"   ''"'^''"'    '^ 

commerc?al"^eeJS  anr^o^plSuve  t?Inspor?a?iof  cS?.?^^  conviction  that  modern 
thorough  reexamination  of  the  opera^Jngme^hodS  S?  JJ^^^'^f .  imperatively  demand  a 
vice  and  equipment,  and  of  thii?  rate  strSct™  rr  lu^  railroads,  of  their  ser- 
demonstrates  nothing  else,  it  demon  str«tpr^bf  ^^?  k®??''*  herewith  submitted 
many  comprehensive  changis  will  be  fo^d  tL^^*  I  ^^l^^^^  ^hat  the  need  for 
Pany  it  will,   I  am  conffdenl^^ie'^f^g^^S^t  vallll  In^^s°ScVf  re'^^a^L^M^i!^  ^^^°^- 


j^^' 


Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation 

SECTION  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE 
WASHINGTON 


J.  R.  TURNEY. 


May  1,    1935 


MEIIORANDDll  TO  THE  COORDINATOR: 

* 

Herewith    Is  the  Section's  Freight  Traffic  Renort  tvi1«  T^or,^,,*-  v,»^  v, 

tlon  In  detail  of  the  underlying  data.  These  tabulations  are  contained  in  T«o 
volumes  of  appendices  which  will  be  transmitted  to  you  shortly.  ° 

The  second  step  was  the  statistical  analysis  of  these  tabulation.!   i->,o 
caf'iial^Llif!"''  "'  contained  in  Volume  III  of  Se  Report^ Entitled"' S?/^isu! 

4^  4.v.^^t  L^i^**  f*®'*  ^*'  ^®  textual  summary  of  the  more  salient  facts  revealPd 
^rlt  statistical  analyses,  the  results  of  which  are  stated  in  Vol^e  II  of  the 
Report,  entitled  "Factual  Summary  of  Underlying  Data".  voxume  ii  of  the 

conclus\onf  ^wlth^'rSnooi"??:  ^^t^   "^^o^  statement  of  the  ultimate  facts  found  and 

?oSni"?i°??i;sf  irL'?e°:it'j;^??L°smitSi!^  ^°"^^^'^^  ^^^  ^^^°^^  p-p-  -^  -^^^  ^e 

*r>  4->,J°  facilitate  consideration  and  limit  the  necessity  for  explanatorv  mattpr^ 
;?th  JheTnLf'',^^'''  ^^  ^.^''^''''^   ^^^^  ^"^  Statistical  A^Ilyses  a?e  Stegra^o^ 

tollysM.  '       ™'*^''  *''*  ^^"^   section  number.  In  the  Statistical 

Of  th?!a?a?''^?he°;?i™f^d^J|o^e°o?  ?L*'''  Section  reached  after  consideration 

J?d2?:Sors  ?iiSrS^^^^^^^^^ 

pXanneapro^ra.  over1%^?I?/S?  y*Lnra"„'d^JSi;.-|jt^?f  tJ:/?Sn^  SVe?Se^?L? 
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THE  TRAFFIC 


I  UNDERLYING  SURVEYS  The  report  is  the  result  of 
concurrent  surveys  of  freight  transport  operations  of  all 
types  of  carriers.  It  assembles  traffic,  service,  chargeT 
and  operative  data,   essential     to  design  a  coordinated     sys- 

lTencfes^Tp:re%   "''^'^'"^  ^^^     '^^'^  ^^     facilities  Ld 


II   PROFITABILITY  OF  FREIGHT  SERVICE   Freight  transport 
tends  to  become  unprofitable  because  of  a  surplus  of  faclll- 

oh^ni^^  ^^^ ^^^'•''^/^^^''^^^''S  ^"^  service,  and  utilization  of 
obsolete  equipment,  plant  and  methods  as  well  as  less  econom- 
ical modes  of  transportation.   (Page  16)  econom 


III^  FREIGHT  VOLUME   It  appears  unlikely  that  increased 
oflarrier  frel.'ht'traf??f '^'%'"'"^^  "^^^  Provide  a'vol^e 

decentralization  in  industry,  change  in  powlr  and  fuels  and 
increase  of  private  transportation!   (Page  18)    ^^^-^^^  ^"^ 


IV  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  MARKETS  The  bulk  of  American  traffic 

Cities  '1as?/l't'  ?T'  '"'  principally  consumed  Ll^ge 
cixies.  Basic  materials  are  produced  in  the  South  anH  Wot^ 
and  processed  and  largely  consumed  in  the  East!   (Page  18) 


V  FREIGHT  COMMERCR  American  commerce  has  def inltelv 
Tr.^'^tt  ^  "^"°"al  aspect.  This  development  rlqutres  sub- 
ordination of  provincial  to  national  consideration-,   In 
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THE 


SERVICE 


VI  ELEMENTS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE  Modern  business 
demands  celerity  in  movement,  universal  door-to-door  service 
and  equipment  adapted  to  business  needs.   (Page  23) 


TRANSPORTATION  SPEED 

railway,  resulting  from  its 


VII 


The  potential  superiority  of 
the  railway,  resulting  from  ixs  road  speed,  is  dissipated  by 
voluntary  restrictions,  infrequent  schedules,  and  frequent 
yaroings  and  interchanges.  As  a  result,  a  large  volume  of 
carload  traffic  now  moves  by  highway.   (Page  23^ 


V"  II  COMPLETENESS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE  Equipment 
is  i.'B^^ aIlibli"lEereby  rail  and  water  carriers  can  render 
comi/icte  service  to  all  patrons  economically.   (Page  24; 


r^  ..CHSDULE  CORRELATION  The  motor  vehicle  Is  superior 
in  it^"  abil:ty  to  synchronize  its  schedules  with  the  patron»s 
neeas.  Rail  &nd  water  carriers  are  handicapped  by  a  limited 
number -of  schedules,  and  by  operation  of  parallel  schedules 
for  competitive  reasons.  Rail  carriers  have  it  within  their 
powe--  to  reduce,  if  not  to  overcome,  this  handicap.  (Page  29 


X  APARTNESS  Carriers  can  reduce  substantially  the 
shipper's  cost  of  transportation  by  providing  vehicles  which 
are  shock-proofed  to  reduce  packing,  fitted  with  economical 
temperature  control  apparatus,  and  constructed  to  facilitate 
cheap  loading  and  unloading.   (Page  26) 


THE   CHARGES 


2CI  ELEMENTS  OF  FREIGHT  CHARGES  The  present  system  of 
freight  transport  charges  should  be  reorganized  to  meet  con- 
ditions, which  have  resulted  from  the  ability  of  the  shipper 
to  provide  his  own  transportation.   (Page  29) 

•XII  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  SALES  UNIT  The  present  carlot  sales 
unit  and  minimum  .weight  requirement  are  no  longer  adapted  to 
commercial  needs,  are  conducive  to  uneconomical  loading,  and 
tend  to  divert  cargo  shipments  from  the  railways.  The  price 
scale  should  vary  with  the  size  of  shipment,  from  a  ton  to  a 
train  load,  permitting  shipments  in  any  amount,  but  creating 
an  incentive  for  full  instead  of  minimum  loading.   (Page  30) 

XIII  FREIGHT  COMMODITY  CLASSIFICATION  Modern  conditloiB 
require  that  all  commodities  be  classified  objectively  Into 
a  limited  number  of  groups,  according  to  nature,  utility  and 
state  of  processing,  and  that  such  groups  be  rated  solely 
with  respect  t  o  their  potentialities  to  produce  the  maximum 
volume  of  profitable  traffic,  excluding  consideration  of  cost 
characteristics.   (Page  31) 

Xn  meg  LEVEL  The  present  level  of  railway  rates 
generally  is  higher  than  that  of  other  carriers,  and  in  manv 
cases  exceeds  the  cost  to  the  shipper  of  providing  his  own 
transportation.  To  assure  efficient  and  stable  service,  the 
able!  (pI  e^^V"^"^  ^^  designed  to  make  transportation  proflt- 

M  PRICE  STRUCTURE  The  data  indicate  that  different 
carrier  rate  structures,  in  different  territories,  are  no 
longer  ;}ustifled  by  present  conditions.  To  avoid  discrimi- 
nation among  shippers  and  uneconomic  distribution  of  traffic 
^.!^?o^^''^'''*^®?^^^^^  present  rate  structure  should  be  read- 
shiSentV.  "(Pageler  ^'^"'"^^'"^  ^^^^  characteristics  of 

ML  TARIFFS  Tariff  complexity  can  be  reduced  and  the 
i^n^  o  L  ^f?^^®'^.^^  unification  of  rate  systems  and  publlsh- 
bv^^nnn?^^^®^\^^  simplifying  commodity  classification  and 
chaEs  ^Page  ^l)""      ^''^''  ^  ^^""^^^^   ^^"^^^  °^  definite 
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THE   OPERATIONS 


XVII  STATISTICAL  ANALYSES  The  statistical  data  of  all 
transport  agencies  should  be  uniformly  amplified  to  permit 
analysis  of  operations  for  budgeting,  managerial  control  and 
supervision.  Operating  and  plant  improvement,  pricing,  ser- 
vicing, marketing  and  planning*   (Page  75) 


XVIII  CARRIER  INQUIRIES  The  underlying  statistical 
analyses  of  the  report  are  based  upon  data  furnished  by  rail, 
water,  pipe  line  and  highway  carriers.  Generally  these  data 
embrace  the  actual  traffic  and  operating  statistics  of  the 
entire  base  year.   (Page  76) 


XIX  NATURE  OF  OPERATIONS  Capacity  of  present  transport 
facilities  appears  to  exceed  the  prospective  demand.  Addi- 
tional facilities  are  Justified  only  when  their  economic 
superiority  makes  present  facilities  obsolete,  and  when 
demanded  by  general  as  distinguished  from  individual  or  local 
welfare.   (Page  77) 

.^  CIRCUITY  OF  MOVEMENT  Additional  cost  of  transport, 
resulting  from  the  circuity  of  the  average  rail  shipment,  can 
be  reduced  by  cooperative  group  routing.   (Page  77) 

XXI  OVERALL  COSTS  To  provide  an  equivalent  amount  of 
transport  service,  the  pipe  line  carriers  require  the  least 
in  capital  investment,  and  the  rail  carriers  the  most,  if 
governmental  expenditures  for  waterways  and  highways  be 
excluded.  The  cost  of  operative  transport  is  cheapest  in  the 
case  of  water  cargo  carriers,  and  most  expensive  in  the  case 
of  rail  and  water  carlot  carriers.   (Page  78) 


XXII  CARRIER  FIXED  PLANT  Due  to  the  burden  of  an 
exclusive  transport  way,  rail  and  pipe  line  unit  costs  for 
maintenance  of  fixed  plant  are  relatively  the  same,  and  if 
government  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  waterways  and 
highways  be  excluded,  much  higher  than  the  comparable  costs 
of  carriers  using  such  ways.   (Page  79) 


XXIII  TRANSPORT  POWER  The  df ta  indicate  that  in  thin 
traffic  areas,  consideration  should  be  giver  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  small-power  freight  cars  and  light  locomotives  which 
manufacturers  now  offer.   (Page  SS'^ 
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2^  TRANSPORT  VEHICLES  A  railway  car  of  shock-proof 
chassis,  with  multiple  sets  of  containers,  which  are  inter- 
changeable between  railway,  waterway,  and  highway  vehicles 
versatile  in  design,  adapted  to  present  day  slles  un!ts,  and 
accessible  for  economical  loading  and  unloading,  would 
improve  transportation  service,  reduce  its  cost  and  discour- 
age uneconomic  distribution  of  traffic.   (Page  85)      °^^ 

WL  CONDUCTING  TRANSPORTATION  The  cost  of  operating 
carrier  facilities  is  relatively  greater  for  carlo?  than  for 
cargo  carriers.  Substantial  economies  in  rail  transportation 

^f^ll   ^Srr  P^^^*^^!^  i"  operation  of  freight  sta??on  facil- 
ities and  in  assemblage  operations.   (Page  90) 

MH.  TRANSPORT  OVERHEAD  Rail  overhead  expenditure  for 
executive  direction,  sales  promotion  and  insurance  are 
tvif^^ol^^  ^?^^''  ^^^^  comparable  expenses  of  ?he  other 
Shlr?'^%1l|j  ^"'^^  '^'^     tax  expenses  are  rellti^^!; 

mil  YAgD  AND  TERMINAL  OPERATIONS  Economy  in  rail  vard 
^pn^h^  ^^^  been  sacrificed  to  attain  econom^^ro^  move- 
ment  by  heavy  train  loading,  with  the  result  that  yard  coI?I 
are  greater  than  road  costs.   The  terminal  nn^tnf^^o.- ?ff 

Tf  "^  "rl°?  "^^^^^^^  '-^   exceed  thirorother  carriers  Sd 
is  about  twice  the  cost  of  highway  service.   (Page  95) 

yardSPanFro^ff^^T^..  ?r  '""^^^^  ^°  intermediate 

centerl  by  way  trai^^  ran'ii'p'^^o^f  freight  from  terminal 
■HTnov,^  '^J'W'iy  grains,  rail  line  costs  are  relativelv  hip-hor* 

l^Au   ^°^^^\^  comparable  services  of  all  other  translort 
media,  except  highways.   (Page  98)  transport 

XXIX  INTEGRATED  MOVEMENT   It  ann^i^fl-po  4.>,«+   4 -i  .. 
load)   service  and  in^^I  !!'   establishing  cargo   (train 

consist!   (Pagrioi)  °^''^°  ^^^^  ^^*  °^  °"1°* 


^        SQC      INTERCARRTRR   OPERATIQHS      The   Dresent   n«n^.   „*•      .^ 
open  routine  leart  s    i-Tr";^;^^;^^^^^    ,    ^^     ^®""'  PoUcy  of  wide 

and 
avoidable 


unneTessarv  iX^^i"^^  ^"  tariffs,  circuitous  routl 
thereby  burden J  inSu.^^v  "^^°'  excessive  terminal  delays 
dable  waste!  fpi^^fnl^  ^^  "^^^  *=  *^«  carriers,  with 


(Page  104) 
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.XXXI  OBJECTIVES  C  o o r d inat  ion  seeks,  by  a  speedy, 
complete,  convenient  carrier  service  at  simple,  cheap  but 
profitable  rates,  to  develop  the  nation's  transport  ade- 
quately to  fulfill  every  need  of  industry,  promote  trade  and 
commerce  among  its  citizens,  develop  markets  of  production 
and  distribution,  and  stabilize  the  industry  to  the  end  that 
labor  and  capital  employed  therein  shall  be  well  compensated 
and  made  secure.  To  attain  these  objectives,  it  proposes  to 
promote  beneficial  competition  and  to  eliminate  evil  compe- 
tition, to  fuse  common  facilities  of  whatever  kind  into  a 
single  transport  system,  an  d  t  o  integrate  joint  functions 
into  common  agencies.   (Page  106) 

XXXII  COMPETITION  Competition,  insofar  as  it  stimulates 
service,  efficiency  and  economy,  should  be  promoted,  but  the 
evils  of  unrestrained  agency,  price,  market  and  plant  compe- 
tition need  to  be  avoided.   (Page  107) 

XXXIII  MMAGEMENT  Integration  of  commerce,  territory, 
and  industry  makes  necessary  a  parallel  integration  in  joint 
carrier  agencies  of  the  common  functions  of  pricing,  through 
scheduling,  redundant  service,  routing,  marketing  and  re- 
search.  (Page  109) 

XXXIV  AGENCIES  Each  form  of  transport  is  superior'  to 
each  other  form  in  some  important  respects,  and  inferior  in 
others.  All  should  be  integrated  by  joint  rates,  inter- 
changeable equipment,  and  common  facilities,  under  a  program 
designed  to  use  each  form  in  the  field  of  its  greatest 
utility.   (Page  111) 

XXXV  OPERATIONS  Vflierever  necessary  for  serviceable, 
efficient,  or  economical  operations,  all  carrier  equipment, 
terminals,  and  facilities  should  be  used  jointly  and  inter- 
changeably by  carriers  of  all  types,  under  appropi^iate  and 
fair  user  arrangements.   (Page  113; 

XXXVI  EFFECT  The  suggested  plan  of  coordination  will 
promote  public  welfare  and  at  the  same  time  protect  and 
conserve  the  interests  of  owners  and  employees  of  the  trans- 
portation industry.   (Page  114) 
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I   THE  UNDERLYING  SURVEYS 

of  frksErfKhl^h.  J-^'/crf^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  transportation 
.  ^^?  ?   within  the  United  States  on  railways,  waterwavs 
and  highways,  and  in  pipe  lines.   Railways  are  operltid  Is 
common  carriers  to  transport  freight  in  less  than  car lots 
and  in  carlots.  Water  carriers  are  of  two  types  -tllllt 

anHn  carTn^f  ^^'""^  transport  freight  in  lesf  thin  carlo?s 
and  in  carlots,  and  cargo  private  or  contract  carriers  whiob 
transport  it  in  cargo  lots.  Pipe  lines  for  the  trlnlnor 
tation  of  petroleum  traffic  in  cargo  lots  are  generall^ 
operated  by  common  carriers,  but  chiefly  for  affiliated 
companies.  Motor  trucks  are  used  by  common  carrierf  chief ^^ 
«nd  i^?^^P^^^  l?ss  than  truck  lots  and  by  contract  carriers 
and  private  carriers  usually  to  transport  truck  lots? 

The  data  considered  are  from  rennrt^  q^h   o4-o.h«4.4  -, 

eigh^Sr  °iS^  i:r.i'ytr^iir  rrs'^tiiiui:  '^i^rziLi 

Irtlllf^^^l^"^^   ^^f,^*  "°*i^^  P""^^.  Transportation  vXlcles 

characteristics  of  an  efficient  sv^tPm"  ./°f  °''*H'^^  ^^^ 
serviceable  to  commerce  and  T,ro?i  ^^hT^^^  transportation, 
which  all  types  of  transnnrt  ?=.?^?f^  ""^^  .^?  ^^^  owners,  in 
each  within^?hl  sjhernrus'servicrutmtj  'ih^.^t'^l?'''' 

accorded,  that  demaiSd  ^^%^^^°sP°Ttation  service  presently 
that  n/^=c^»;^  "?'''^iafa  by  the  requirements  of  commerce  anri 
level  '^structnr.^  modernization  and  coordinationr  (3) '  the 
and  tarlTfT  ^i\"^  's°tT.'"f  ^^  ^"^""^'^  °'  carrier  charge! 
improvement  aAdad«nf/<-iL^f  necessary  for  simplification, 

loLtlor  CcUonr'and^'se'rvi^^^^^f  ITlll'-'''  i'l'""^ 
present  and  potential •  r^^  ^^I   I  costs  of  transportation, 

facilities  aSd  methods-  ^drfi^fho^^^  of  carrier  equipment 
are  indicated  t^at^alA  t^t   ^g.a'ry  oCjecUve'"'  ''^^^  ™*^'°^ 
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3.  Typicality.  The  year  1952,  the  latest  full  year  for 
which  information  was  available,  was  selected  as  the  base 
year  for  the  surv-eys  of  Rail  Carload,  Waterway  and  Petroleum 
Traffic,  and  the  year  1953  for  the  Shipper  survey.  Gauged 
by  the  results  of  the  average  of  a  12-year  period,  consisting 
of  the  10  preceding  and  the  2  succeeding  years,  the  rail 
traffic  revenues  and  " costs  in  1952  were  about  39  percent 
below  the  average;  but  the  rate  level  was  substantially  the 
same.  The  ton-mile  unit  cost  of  1932,  including  all  expenses 
and  taxes,  was  the  same  as  the  average.  The  unit  costs  of 
maintenance  and  transportation  were  less  and  of  overhead 
were  greater  than  the  average. 


II   PROFITABILITY  OF  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

4.  Income.  In  1932  the  railways,  after  payment  of 
operating  expenses,  including  car  hire  and  taxes,  had  left 
less  than  570  million  dollars  from  freight  traffic,  which 
was  sufficient  to  pay  a  return  of  only  approximately  3  1/9 
percent  upon  the  freight  proportion  (18  billion  dollars)  of 
the  total  railway  investment.  For  the  12-year  period,  how- 
ever, the  revenues  were  sufficient  t6  pay  an  average  yearly 
return  of  approximately  5  percent  upon  the  freight  invest- 
ment (1932) . 

In  1932  the  reporting  water  carrier  groups  of  each  class, 
common,  contract  and  private,  suffered  in  the  aggregate 
operating  deficits  of  about  10  percent.  Of  the  common  car- 
riers by  water,  all  suffered  operating  deficits  except  the 
Atlantic  Coastwise  group  and  the  Inland  Waterways  group, 
each  with  an  operating  ratio  of  94  percent.  Operations  of 
contract  carriers  were  generally  profitable  except  those  on 
the  Great  Lakes. 

The  operations  of  the  pipe  line  carriers  were  uniformly- 
profitable.  For  '♦■he  pipe  lines  as  a  whole,  a  profit  of  110 
million  dollars  was  realized,  which  was  over  14. percent  upon 
their  investment  of  approximately  763  million  dollars  and 
was  52  percent  of  their  total  revenues. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pipe  line  companies,*  carrier  freight  transportation,  in  the 
United  States  in  1932,  was  not  sufficiently  profitable  to 
afford  an  adequate  investment  return,  and  there  seems  little 
prospect  that  it  can  be  made  so,  without  marked  changes  in 
methods  and  policies. 

5.  Causes.  The  causes  of  unprofitability  in  freight 
transportation  are:  (l)  Insufficient  traffic,  due  to  exces- 
sive rates,  inferior  service,   or  over supply  of  transport 
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/928-  Z330  M/LL/ON  Tons 


/9BZ  -  /570  Million  Tons 


Data  for  highway  operations  not  available. 
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facilities;  (2)  inadequate  remuneration,  due  to  cutthroat 
competition,  ignoring  of  cost  considerations  in  pricing,  and 
competition  of  one  agency  for  a  traffic"  which  can  be  handled 
more  economically  by  another;  and  (3)  high  costs,  due  to 
insufficient  traffic,  excessive  service,  and  wasteful  or 
obsolete  methods  or  facilities. 


III   FREIGHT  VOLUME 

6..  Aggregate  Volume .  Total  products  available  for 
transportation,  which  aggregated  2,330  million  tons  in  1928, 
dropped  to  1,570  million  tons  in  1932.  There  were  consumed 
locally  or  moved  by  highway  400  million  tons  in  L928  and  500 
million  tons  in  1932. 

?•  Carrier  Distribution,  Using  as  a  basis  of  estimate 
the  total  production  of  1932  -  1,570  million  tons  -  the 
railways  originated  691  million  tons  or  44  percent;  the 
waterways  .272  million  tons  or  17  percent;  the  pipe  lines  7 
percent;  highway  carriers  14  percent-^-;  and  the  balance,  18 
percent,  was  consumed  locally.  Expressed  as  parts  of  the 
carrier  tonnage  (1,293  million  tons)  the  rails  originated 
54  percent,  waterways  21  percent, "  pipe  lines  8  percent  and 
highway  carriers  17  percent  of  the  total. 


IV  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  MARKETS 


a. 

traffic 


Territorial  Markets. 


About  52  percent  of  the  rail 

in  the  Eastern  District,   and  44  percent 

district.   Of  the  total  traffic,  about  25 

and  about  17  percent  terminates  in  the 


terminates 
originates  in  that 
percent  originates 
Southern  District,  In  the  Western  District,  about  31  percent 
originates  and  a  like  amount  terminates. 


The  Eastern  District  consumes  about  20  percent  more  than 
it  produces  of  all  commodities  in  the  aggregate.'  Of  the 
Necessaries,  it  produces  70  percent  of  the  amount  it  con- 
sumes; of  Auxiliaries,  it  produces  about  the  same  amount  as 
it  consumes;  of  Semiprocessed  Material,  it  produces  over  90 
percent'  of  what  it  consumes;  and  of  Raw  Material,  about  80 
percent;  of  Accessories,  it  produces  about  11  percent  more 
than  it  consumes. 

The  Southern  District,  excluding  Pocahontas  Carriers,  on 
the  whole  produces  nearly  20  percent  more  than  it  consumes, 
largely  Raw  Material  traffic.  Of  Semiprocessed  Material, 
Necessaries,  Auxiliaries,  and  Accessories,  it  produces  about 
as  mucn  as  It  consumes.  Pocahon-cas  carriers  originate  twice 
as  much  as  they  terminate,  the  excess  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  coal, 

■«•   A  statistical  estimate  described  in  Factual  Summary. 
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The  Western  District  produces  about  as  much  of  all 
commodities  as  it  consumes.  This  balance  exists  in  the  case 
of  Rough,  Raw,  and  Semiprocessed  Materials,  and  Auxiliaries 
It  produces  50  percent  more  Necessaries  than  it  consumes' 
but  consumes  about  two  thirds  more  of  Accessories  than  it 
produces. 


9.   Terminal 
terminal 


Distric 
districts*  of 


the  total  carload  traffic 
one  fourth  of  it.  The  1, 
at  which  switch  engines  a 
produced  one  fourth  of  it 
towns,  villages,  and  rura 
terminal  districts  (i.e., 
about  55  percent  of  the 
percent. 


t  Markets.  The  86  metropolitan 
tho^  country  consumed  about  one  half 
1:1  1932  and  produced  approximately 
4C0  odd  major  terminals  fi..©.*  points 
re  employed)  consumed  one  fifth  and 
The  remaining  33,000  smaller 
1  communities  embraced  v;ithin  minor 
served  by  train  switching)  produced 
traffic,  but  consumed  only  about  25 


Tvw  V  v^  S^n^''^  ^^^  ^""^^^   carload  traffic  was  consumed 
New  York  and  Chicago  areas,  collectively,  and  25  percent 
the  eleven  largest  metropolitan  terminal  districts. 


m 
in 


10.   Trade 
trade  areas. 


^  Area  Markets.  When  grouped  into  the  701 
into  which  the  country  is  now  commonly  divided 
tPrP??^^'^^^  °^  marketing  purposes,  each  consisting  of  the 
territory  -  rural  and  urban  -  tributary  to  a  common  market 

is  ''n^Ln^"^' h'  It   f^^^'  '^^^  ^^^  majority  of  thrpopulatloA 
is^  urban  and  that  over  one  half  of  the  rail  traffic  is 

centers     ^""^  ^'^°  ''''^^'  '^"^"^^  terminated  at  the  market 


V  FREIGHT   COMMERCE 

^^.^ll     ^^^^ors   of  Commerce.   From  a  rail  carrier  standooint 
freight  commerce  is  of  two  kinds:   Local,  which  is   t^affio 

c^rrilr  Xaf^io^'^  railway  without  interchange;  'andlnter! 
carrier,  traffic   handled   Jointly  by  two  or  more  carrlei^s 
In??.L^^°P^?^^"  standpoint,  it   falls   into   ?wo  classes-' 
or  dlstri^?^^^^^  ^^^l   ^!^°^^y  ^^^^^^  ^  gi^^^  ^^te  territory 

?erritorles^dis?^lotf  ^''^^''^^^^^'^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^te 
i-cuxtories,  uistrlcts  or  regions. 

12.  Lggal  Commerce.  Local  commerce  handled  bv  a  <,^■n^^a 
nues"??:  ^1°"'"'^''  lfs=  than  one  third  of  tSe  total  raLreve! 
Rough  Saterial'%?Ln'^  commodities  j  one  half  in  the  casfof 

sisted  of  port  to  port  traffic.  T^onnage  con- 


^^^^^^^^^S'^s::^^?:^^^^^^^^^^ 


ao 
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^13.  Intercarrier  Commerce.  The  intercarrier  commerce 
proauced  70  percent  of  the  rail  revenue,  55  percent  ac^uine 
to  the  originating  and  terminating  lines,  and  llpercent  to 
the  Intermediate  lines.  v^J-i-eat  to 

,„  }?-,%  I"traterrltorla1_  Commerce.  There  were  approxlmatelv 
30  million  Interchanges  In  1932.  of  this  number,  S3  million 
or  76  percent  were  Intraterrltorial.  Of  these  intra toii? 
torial  interchanges,  3  percent  w^re  in  nIw  England  I7 
percent  In  Trunk  Line  Territorv,  31  percent  in  rp^i-,.!-; 
Territory,  3  percent  between  Lake  Gulf  Carrll?s  *  6  npr^Ini 
Territorf^'le^L'than'?^^'   14  percent  in"eftl^:  Tru^'^EISe 

Sr^en^'in  l^^thwe^terr^^I^^l^^r^  anf  1°  L°L*^r?*%?;^ 
rntL^^^r???L\-!!-   ^^^  ^ulk^""wlier^?^af^i?---  e^S  ^^I 

^^'      Interterrltorlal  Commerce.   About  one  fr.ii,.i-»,  „*•  „ii 
=ars  originated  by  rallwayi-SH^^tween  clasIlflcatLn  df^ 
tricts  and  about  one  third  between  rl?e   territories   Th^ 
interdistrict  cars  produced  about  40  percent  nft^hf"  ^% 


mese   carriers  operate  north 


*   Some   of  

Western  Trunk'Line,  CeAtrir  qnn?hfo®^  ''°'*^^  ana  south  in 

Territories,  making  it  necess^rv  ?r^^^''''  ^"^^   Southwestern 

cha^nges.        ^  necessary  to  segregate  their  inter- 
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££V£/\fO£  Distribution  of  Railway  Traffic  Berr^eeN  Districts 

DeceMOER  13.  /933. 


li 


II 


I  I     INTItAreKHITOKY 

X////A  iNrtKTemK$Tomr 


l^£^£Nue  DiSTiz-iauTioN  OP  IZailv»/ay   TfSAPFic     5eTv\iecN    TeK^troxtes 

DECeMBEK  13,  1953. 


VI   ELEMENTS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE 

17.  Definition.  The  replies  of  the  shippers  to  the 
questionnaires  sent  them  show  that  the  factors  of  service 
which  attract  their  carload  traffic  in  order  of  importance 
are  speed,  completeness,  schedule  correlation  and  adaptness. 
These  are  largely  the  same  factors  which  the  shippers  of 
merchandise  also  stressed.  That  they  are  of  importance  is 
evidenced  by  the  tendency  of  shippers  to  provide  their  own 
transportation  -  a  tendency  which  can  only  be  arrested  by  an 
improvement  in  common  carrier  service 


VII   TRANSPORTATION  SPEED 

18.  Basis.  The  demand  of  the  shippers  for  faster 
service  is  due  not  only  to  the  speeding  up  of  all  procefsis 

4.V,  ^^'  ^Determinative  Factors .  The  factors  which  determine 
f^^^Zlt  °^  a  movement  are:  The  time  necessary  to  effect 
whlir=iS^°?"  ^^^^^^^  In  the  terminal;  the  frequency  with 
v«h?^    f^"^^^  ^""^  operated;   and  th4  speed  at  which  the 

vlhloll  due  T/^l^^  ."""^^  ^""t  ^°^^'  At- present  the  motor 
r?V„  i  '  ^?  *°  greater  freedom  of  movement,  eeneraliv 
affords  much  quicker  means  of  collection  and  deiivlr?  than 

on  th^^  ^h"?''  !e^^"^-  "  ^^^°  possesses  decided  advantages 
on  the  road  in  that  being  a  single  ODeratin0'\,^i+   7*  ^^ 

;2jn's;;/?rss;  d.r^-i ?'    fi  "~  €" 

consignor  and  conti^nJI  ^Z  ^  miles  per  hour  between 
raHwly°  3  ?o  10  mUel  Der  hZl^l^^  "^""^  ^  ""^^^^  P«^  hour  by 
per  hour  by  pipe  llnL^  Th^.^L^l^t^^r^^^  and  1  to  5  miLes 
rail  carrleL^^I  ^i^^n  pa^^^ri^oriSd^^^^i^feosel  Tn 
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train  crews,  partly  to  agreements  limiting  time  of  competi- 
tive service,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  over  two  thirds  of 
the  carrier  time  is  consumed  in  terminals  and  yards, 
reducing  the  average  road  speed  of  16  miles  per  hour  to  an 
overall  speed  of  5  miles  per  hour.  These  terminal  delays 
were  due  to  the  time  consumed  in  assembling  trains,  to  lone 
waits  because  of  infrequent  service,  to  reclassification  en 
route  at  intermediate  yards  ^nd  to  interchanges  between 
carriers • 

21.  Potential  Speed.  The  potential  ability  of  the 
railway  to  move  freight  on  the  road  at  speeds  much 'in  excess 
?f,.^?^°^®  possible  by  other  land  agencies  will  prove  of 
little  practical  value  until  terminal  delays  are  eliminated 
or  drastically  reduced.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  part 
by  the  operation  of  short  trains  upon  more  frequent  sched- 
ules (provided  economical  units  therefor  are  developed) ;  bv 
motorizing  terminals  In  many  cases;  by  unifying  terminals- 
by  reducing  multifarious  routing;  and  by  cooperative  routin| 
and  scheduling  of  intercarrier  trains. 

22.  Effect  of  Speedy  Service.  Returns  to  the  shipper 
questionnaire  indicate  that  in  1933,  tonhage  equal  to  nearly 

hS\?a?wo   ""f  ^^^.   ^?^^'*®  ^^^^  tonnage  in  that  year  moved 
by  highway,  in  part  because  of  speedier  service. 


VIII  COMPLETENESS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE 

23*  Nature  and  Basis.  Complete  service  carries  the 
infpllcation  that  the  shipment  will  be  received  from  the 
c9nsignor  at  his  door  and  delivered  to  the  consignee  at  the 

i!o^®''.L'^°°''-  P!  ^^^"^^  ^^^  ^®®"  so  alive  in  the  recent 
past  with  respect  to  merchandise  or  l.c.l.  traffic  that 
th^re  is  a  possibility  that  its  importance  will  be  over- 
looked In  the  case  of  carload  traffic.  To  render  complete 
service,  the  carrier's  transport  facilities  -  water  dock, 
rail  track  or  branch  pipe  line  -  must  extend  to  the  patron's 
door,  or  the  goods  must  be  transferred  between  the  premises 
of  the  patron  and  those  of  the  carrier.  Prior  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  motor  truck  as  a  freight  transport  agency. 
cpmplete  carrier  service  was  largely  confined  to  operations 
pf  the  former  type. 

'  24.  Present  Service.  Actual  data  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  delivery  (origin  or  destination)  is  afforded  by  water 
carriers  were  not  obtained.  The  data  indicate,  however, 
that  a  considerable  volume  of  the  water  traffic  originates 
or  terminates  on  rail  lines.  Pipe  lines  collect  crudi 
petroleum  by  means  of  gathering  lines  which  tap  producing 
wells  and  almost  universally  deliver  the  product  directly  to 
the  refineries  or  to  rail  tank  cars  or  to  tankers  for 
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ultimate  delivery.   The  motor  truck  also  renders 
tlcally  universal  collection  and  delivery  service 
carriers  in^ 1932  originated  about  88  percent  of  the 
loads  on  industry  tracks  and  terminated  about  77 
upon  such  tracks.   The  remainder  of  the  cars  were  or 
on  public  tracks  (house  or  team)  which  necessitated 
patron,  at  his  own  expense,  transfer  and  dray   the 
between  the  track  and  his  place  of  business. 

Rail  carload  collection  and  delivery  is  rendered  with 
respect  to  over  80  percent  of  all  traffic.  In  the  casp  of 
some  commodities,  however,  it  is  afforded  on  less  than  hal? 

wholp""  ^h^^"""  °?  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^°  P^^^^^^  °^  the  totL    on  the 
whole,  the  service  is  much  more  generally  acno-rdpH  Iv:! 

fifth  the'??eighrchargel!''''  '"  ""°""'  ^'^""^  ^°  '^^"^^  °- 

,  .  ?^"  Potential  Service,  Removal  of  the  hanri-inflr.  ..^^^^ 
which  rail  and  wateF^^FHers  labor  becausi  o?^  fncom^ete 
buJliU  i?  i?r  possible.  In  another  connlctior  the  possl! 
bilities  of  the  substitution  of  containprq  fr^^  i-y.1  \.^  Z 
box  cars  is  discussed  at  some  ieng?h!^"?hrough  thi  Ssf^of 
such  containers,  the  rail  or  water  carriers  can  effect^n^ 
Plete  service  in  many  cases  at  no  morerand  frequently  ?«; 
H^??.°°f*'    *^?"  ^=  '^°™  entailed   in  effecting    Inlustrv^trfck 

ii\^;i.^;ihro5h°^L^Ln^^-?i-^ri^i^r^  h  -£  Li-  ' 


ques 


26.  Effect  of  Complete  Service   Rptnr^no  -f-^  ^u        ^^ 

IX  SCHEDULE  CORRELATIOW 


produciiSn  or  business  needs  "^^  °°^-«l-ted  to  the  plt^^ni^s 
tance  in  three  ^espectl^Th^f^  correlation  is  of  impor- 
the  time  or  tlmel'^of  d^y  at  which^^h^  °'  *^^  schedules; 
their  dependability.  Its  effect  nn.^^L^""^  operated;  and 
transport  service  lies  primarifv  in^  ^^^  ^^^""^  °^  the 
well  as  convenience  in  coordinating  ^t^^t^  ^""^  economy,  as 
attain  the  former  the  nation  ^  ^^®  *"'°  operations.  To 
sacrifice  either'his^o^  convenience^' o'^'i^^'^^^f^^  "•"^*' 
Attainment  of  the  latter  mav  re^,1?t  i^^,  ?°'^°'"y  °^  operatioa 
movement.  ™*^  result  in  delay  in  the  time  of 
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28.  Present  Schedules.  Present  rail  and  water  schedules 
are  relatively  infrequent,  due  to  the  fact  that  many  sales 
units  are  assembled  into  a  single  transportation  unit  for 
movement,  whereas  in  the  case  of  highway  truck  lot  operation 
the  sales  and  transportation  unit  can  be  synchronized. 

29.  Potential  Service.  Potentially,  of  course,  the 
railroad  has  the  same  degree  of  flexibility  as  the  motor 
truck.  A  single  car  can  be  run  from  the  door  of  the  con- 
signor to  that  of  the  consignee  -  in  fact  it  has  been  done. 
Basically,  a  truck  load  can  be  operated  as  economically  on 
the  rails  as  on  the  highway,  perhaps  more  so.  Because  it 
may  not  be  economical  to  operate  single  cars,  however,  it 
does  not  mean  that  hundred-car  trains  are  necessarily  the 
most  economical.  The  question  of  the  relative  costs  of 
operating  short  and  long  trains  will  be  discussed  in  some 
detail  in  a  later  connection.  It  will  suffice  to  point  out 
at  this  time,  that  the  overall  cost  per  car  mile  of  operat- 
ing the  average  high-speed  express  train,  consisting  only  of 
head  end  equipment,  is  no  greater  than  the  cost  per  car  mile 
of  operating  the  average  freight  train.  This  fact  points  to 
a  possible  solution  -  the  operation  either  of  more  and 
shorter  trains,  or  of  short  follow-up  trains  to  supplement 
and  perhaps  overtake  the  longer  and  regularly  scheduled 
t^rains . 

30.  Effect  of  Correlation.  The  shippers  of  over  10 
percent  of  the  tonnage  reported  that  they  used  the  highway 
because  of  the  ability  to  get  more  dependable  service,  and 
the  shippers  of  over  12  percent  because  of  more  convenient 
or  flexible  schedules.  Ip  the  first  case,  the  ratio  oi  the 
highway  tonnage  to  the  total  was  80  percent  greater  than  the 
average,  and  in  the  other,  100  percent  greater.  These  ship- 
pers were  found  principally  among  those  Industries  where 
transportation  must  function  as  a  part  of  the  business  - 
mines,  paper  mills,  packing  plants,  textile  mills,  refineries 
and  handlers  of  iron  and  steel  articles.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  also  that  the  highway  tonnage  of  these  shippers 
aggregated  in  the  first  case  19  percent  and  in  the  o.ther '  25 
percent  of  the  total  highway  tonnage  reported  by  all 
shippers,  indicating  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  million 
tons  are  moving  by  highway  partly  on  this  account. 


X  AD APTNESS 

31.  Nature  and  Demand.  The  word  "adaptness^^  is  used 
to  describe  the  ability  of  carrier  equipment  to  transport 
freight  safely  and  securely,  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  upon  the"  part  of  the  shipper  in  preparing  it 
for  and  protecting  it  during  shipment.  Concretely,  it  means 
equipment  which  reduces:  The  need  for  packing  and  crating  by 


being  shock-proof;  the  need  for  protection  against  tempera- 
ture by  having  efficient  h'eating  and  cooling  devices:  and 
the  need  for  undue  expense  in  loading  and  unloading  by  being 
designed  to  facilitate  the  mechanization  of  those  operations 
in  every   possible  way. 

32.  Present  Adaptness,  To  protect  the  goods,  packing 
and  crating  are  necessary,  not  only  when  in  transit  in  the 
carload  movement,  but  in  many  cases  for  subsequent'  reshlp- 
ments  in  less  than  carload  lots.  It  is  made  necessary  in 
part  by  the  character  of  the  carrier  vehicles.  Shippers  by 
highway  have  foxind  that  owing  to  the  small  unit  in  which  the 
goods  move,  better  shock-proofing  and  temperature-control 
devices,  much  of  the  packing  necessary  in  the  case  of  rail 
shipments  can  be  avoided.  The  box  car  relatively  is  a  hu^e 
vehicle,  but  on  the  average  only  about  50  percent,  of  the 
available  volume  capacity  is  utilized.  Its  very  size  tends 
to  discourage  the  refinements  in  construction  and  appoint- 
ments which  small  vehicles  possess.  The  cost  of  packing  and 
crating  reported  by  shippers  is  surprisingly  high,  averaging 
nearly  $50  per  car  even  when  the  heavy^  bulk^  comodltiel 
which  require  little  or  no  packing,   such  as  sand,  stone  and 

!h  f  i^r^^""*  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  petroleum,  are  inclidedr  ^d 
about  $70  per  car  if  they  are  not  included. 

33.  Potential  Adaptness .   Rough  riding  need  no  longer 

tion  of^nnf  r^^"^"?  ^^  ^?^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ '  ^he  introduc- 
^«Ho  ?f  non-harmonic  springs  and  snubbers  several  years  ago 
made  it  possible  to  minimize  vertical  shock.  There  are  a 
number  of  improved  draft  gears  and  similar  devices  now  iS 
service  Which  go  far  toward  reducing,  if  not  eliminating 
horizontal  or  lateral  shock.  Th4  introduction  of  ?h4 
container  for  carload  use,  which  is  described  in  a  later 
connection,  adds  the  quality  of  refined  appointment  a^d 
security  so  signally  lacking  in  the  box  car!^  In  seveSl 
^o^r  ,^°]P,^^i?s  box  cars  with  removable  tops,  which  plrmit 
mechanical  loading  and  unloading,  are  in  use.  'in  this  coSn- 

wh^Av.  °''v''^lf''''^°^^  ^"^  ^°PP^^  ^^^s  have  been  introdS^^ 
which  make  this  economy  possible.  J-ntroauce. 

34.  Effect  of  Adaptness.  About  13  percent  of  thp  tni-s^i 
tonnage  and  28  percent  of  the  highway  tonnage  w^  reported 
by  shippers  who  patronized  the  highway  in  pirt  becausP  tbf 
equipment  permits  more  economical  packing  and  crating    ThP 

grocerrTon'and':t"^^\^^^?'^  '^^'  by'lhelackers^'bakers! 
grocers,  iron  and  steel  handlers,  and  automotive  dealers. 
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FACTOIZ3  Which  Influence  Shipper.  Patronage 


XI  ELEMENTS  OF  FREIGHT  CHARGES 

55.  petermlnatlve  Factors.  Requisites  of  a  transport 
price  system  are  charges  which  are  reasonable  and  non- 

^ro^lta^f  ?^^ff  1  ^""^T^^^^^  *^^  l^^S^^t  possible  voline  of 
profitable  traffic  and  producing  revenues  adequately  compen- 
satory for  the  service  and  capital  employed.   The  factors 

:hlch  af  once^'L^t'^hr^  a  systen.'^arL  '  (l)'5ales'S^i°t 
wnicn  ax     once  meet  the  needs  of  commerce  and   nT-nmn+o 

economical  transport;  (S)  classification  into  cognate  ra??n^ 
groups  of  the  traffics  which  move;  (3)  a  ra?e  level  which 
will  promote  the  profitable  movement  of  goods?  (I)  a  rate 
structure  devoid  of  preference  and  designed  to  lAcouraee  the 
movement  -of  part1f»nlaT<  +r.Qffi«  v  4-S  encourage  tne 
which  can  hanrtT^«  yi  L  X^^^^^'^.  ^y  the  agency  or 'agencies 
7^^  4.,°??^  u •  u  "  ?°^*  serviceably  and  efficiently;  and 
fS  the  price!     '^"^'•^  ^""^   concisely  publicize  as  well  as 


r^ho^^f:  Bs°rganization.   The  present  system  of  freight 
Sed^tL  c^:  an^ma^y  -^sehhe^^Ll-- 

belore'the  Irfof  Cubll?"'  "?^^;  "^^  ^^^^  whicH^eeLpeS 
railroads'  coulf  g'et''or''fwhat'°?hrira?lf^  ^Vou ^^X  ?he 
Little  attention  \as  given  to  tL  )^nf^l%     ""'^l^ .  ^ear" . 

'or:-^^.AT''^   ^^"^^  °"^^  ^^^  ^^Se^ai:  :L?r:e1e^lno;jn^ 


Public  re 
made  the  rate 
affair.  The 
the  service  s 
being  tested 
being  recogni 
which  otherwi 


gulation  improved  the  situation  greatly  and 

structure  a  more  orderly,  stable  and  dependable 

basic  characteristic,  however,  of  the  value  of 

'"hv^on^"''"""'^^^   ^^^  reasonableness  of  ratef 

ze^  arriis??fio'ti'''^r  ^"^"^  ^^^  competUion 

f could  ^ofbe'  u  ??ifd^^  differences  in  rates, 


A  development  whereby 
their  own  transportation 
vessels,  and  still  more  r 
cost  into  the  foreground 
who  i^  sane  and  free  will 
transport  than  the  cost 
Is  self-evident.   Whethe 


shippers  were  enabled  to  provide 

by  means  of  pipe-  lines,   tank 

ecently  by  motor  truck,  has  brought 

of  transport  pricing.   That  no  one 

pay  more  indefinitely  for  carrier 
of  providing  his  own  transportation 
r  regulated  or  not,   the  prices 
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charged  by  highway  or  waterway  operators,  as  well  as  by 
railways,  inevitably  will  be  limited  to  what  it  costs  the 
shipper  to  provide  his  own  service  as  a  ceiling,  end  what  it 
costs  the  carrier  to  furnish  it  as  a  basement.  This  condi- 
tion will  and  should  have  a  profound  effect  upon  carrier 
pricing. 

The  principle  of  non-discrimination  demands  that  the 
cost  of  the  service  be  given  greater  recognition  along  with 
the  value  of  the  service  as  a  basis  of  ratemaking.  This  in 
time  will  require  a  basic  reorganization  of  the  charge  system. 

Many  of  the  changes  which  are  indicated  can  be  made 
quickly  without  disturbance  of  commerce  or  business.  Others 
which  affect  vital  and  long  standing  business  relationships 
must  come  more  gradually  but  in  full  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  these  disturbances  of  commercial  relations,  in  large 
measure,  already  h^ve  been  brought  about  by  the  advent  of 
the  new  transport  agencies,  and  wholly  independently  of  any 
formal  change  in  the  rate  system. 


XII  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  SALES  UNIT 

37.  Requirements.  Economic  and  industrial  development 
within  recent  years  has  resulted  generally  in  the  unit  in 
which  manufactured  materials  are  traded  becoming  much  smaller 
in  size,  with  the  result  that  the  shipper  is  constantly 
seeking  smaller  transportation  sales  units  for  semiprocessed 
and  processed  products.  On  the  other  hand,  the  development 
of  large  scale  operations  and  the  concentration  of  industry 
have  resulted  in  the  opposite  tendency  with  respect  to  basic 
raw  materials,  requiring  that  such  materials  be  transported 
in  large  cargo  capacity  lots  in  order  to  attain  regularity 
and  economy  in  movement. 

38.  Present  Sales  Unit.  The  present  carrier  sales 
unit  is  the  hundredweight  coupled  with  the  minimum  weight, 
which  will  be  charged  in  cases  where  a  single  vehicle  is 
required  for  the  shipment.  The  tendency  has  been  to 
gradually  increase  the  size  and  capacity  of  rail  equipment, 
without  attaining  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  average 
Xoaa  of  cars* 

A  large  number  of  shippers  are  using  the  highway  because 
it  enables  them  to  ship  in  loads  of  from  one  fifth  to  one 
third  the  corresponding  load  which  must  be  shipped  by  rail. 
Present  rail  and  water  carlot  carriers  generally  fail  to 
provide  equipment  for  shipments  intermediate  between  the 
less  than  carload  shipment  and  the  full  carload  shipment, 
while  rail  and  highway  carriers  in  general  do  not  provide 
vehicles  or  means  for  the  cargo  transportation  of  bulk 
commodities. 
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39.  Modern  Sales  Unit.  The  data  indicate  that  the 
carlot  sales  unit  which  will  best  meet  the  requirements  of 
shippers  of  manufactures  is  one  averaging  about  500  cubic 
feet  and  10  tons.  This  demana  can  be  met  by  containers 
which  will  permit  the  movement  of  commodities  at  no  sub- 
stantial increase  in  cost  to  the  transDortation  agencies 
for  the  movement.  These  containers  should  be  interchange- 
able between  rail,  water  and  highway  carriers.  In  lieu  of 
the  system  of  minimum  weights,  rates  should  vary  in  accord- 
ance with^  the  size  of  the  shipment.  On  the  other  hand 
larger  equipment  for  the  handling  of  basic  materials  in  much 
greater  quantity  and  in  cargo  lots  should  be  provided  by  the 
railways  which,  to  be  attractive,  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
system  of  ca-'go  or.  train  load  rates. 

The  program  for  the  change  from  box  car  to  container 
should  be  designed  to  meet  this  demand  gradually,  and  should 
be  directed  first  to  those  commodity  groups  in  which  it  is 
felt  most  keenly,  such  as  for  instance,  fresh  milk,  furni- 
and^fuel^^^^^"^^  goods,  chinaware,  drugs,  building  materials, 

40.  Effect  of  Modern  Unit.  It  appears  that  freight 
aggregating  in  the  neighborhood  of  75  million  tons  per  yfar 
and  consisting  principally  of  processed  or  manufactured 
materials  is  now  being  moved  by  highway  in  part,  because  of 
agencHs  used"^  "^"'^^'^  ^^'^  '""  avaiLbl4  when^'th^t 

extPnt  In  i'^rt^ll^^   ^°  ^°  "^'"''^  ^^^^  ^°  approximate  the 
extent  to  which  the  cargo  shipments   of  petroleum,   grain 
coal   lumber,  ores,  perishables,  etc.,  would  move   by  rail' 
Out  of  a  total  available  tonnage   of  241  million 
petroleum  and  its  products  handled  in  1932  by  all 
amount  equal  to  over  one  third  the  total  rail 


an 


in  excess  of  150  million  tons,  was  handled 
for  which  the  railways  had  no  tariffs. 


tons  of 
carriers, 
tonnage, 
in  cargo  lots. 


XIII   FREIGHT  COMMODITY  CLASSIFICATTON 
wnich  affect  the  cost  to  the  carrier  in  handling  them. 
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Volume  is  an  important  factor  contributing  to  the 
determination  of  unit  costs.  To  the  extent  that  the  volume 
of  low  grade  commodities  is  increased  by  lower  rates,  reduc- 
tions in  the  relatively  higher  rates  on  other  commodities, 
are  made  possible  by  the  decrease  in  unit  costs  resulting 
from  the  increase  in  aggregate  volume.  This  practice,  gen- 
erally termed  .the  "value  of  the  service"  principle,  must, 
however,  be  kept  in  narrower  limits  than  formerly,  owing  to 
the  ability  of  the  shipper  to  provide  his  own  transportation. 

Characteristics  of  different  traffics  which  affect  costs 
are  the  density  of  the  commodity,  the  risk  of  loss  and 
damage  in  its  handling,  and  the  special  services  required 
for  its  transportation.  It  is  possible  to  define  clearly 
the  principles  to  be  followed  in  classifying  comiTiodities  in 
accordance  with  value  or  those  which  should  be  controlling 
in  relating  rates  to  cost.  Clear  and  definite  rules,  how- 
ever, are  impossible  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  classify 
articles  in  accordance  with  both  the  value  and  the  cost 
principles  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

42.   Load.  Vehicle  loading  affects  a  carrier »s  cost 
because  its  movement  expense  varies  with'  gross  and  not  with 
net  load;  that  is,  the  cost  of  handling  a  net  ton  of  freight 
in  a  given  vehicle,  such  as  a  car,  varies  in  direct  relation 
not  with  the  number  of  net  tons  hauled,  but  with  the  nLimber 
of  gross  tons  hauled,  i.e.,  the  tons  of  the  car  and  contents. 
Vehicle  loading  in  turn  depends  upon  two  wholly  dissimilar 
variables,  one  voluntary,  the  quantity  which  the   shipper 
elects  to  load;  and  the  other  involuntary,   the  quantity 
which  the  density  (weight  per  cubic  foot)  of  the  particular 
commodity  permits  to  be  contained  in  the  vehicle  space.   The 
latter  variable  is  one  which  can  be  separately  evaluated,  if 
it  were  necessary,  for  each  of  the  5,000  commodities.   The 
former  cannot  be  evaluated  as  a  classification  element,  save 
by  the  •  makeshift  of  "minimum  weights".   Determination  of 
this  element  in  the  classification  becomes  unnecessary  if  in 
connection  wi^rh  the   rate  structure,   the  rates   for  any 
commodity  or  group  of  commodities  are  calculated  in  terms  of 
gross  weight  although  expressed  in  terms  of  net  weight.   By 
the  simple  expedient  of  making  the  rate  per  net  ton  vary 
with  the  gross  tons,  loading,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary 
is  automatically  evaluated  with  respect  to  each  shipment, 
making  it  possible  to  eliminate  all  questions  of  density  and 
minimiom  weights  from  the  classification  process. 

43.  Risk.  The  element  of  risk  of  loss  or  damage  to  the 
freight  looms  large  in  many  classification  controversies  but 
apparently  is  actually  of  small  importance.  It  is  a  factor 
capable  of  fairly  exact  appraisal,  although  as  yet  the 
statistics  necessary  to  that  end  are  not  reported.  Aggregate 
payments  for  loss  and  damage  on  -.c count  of  rail  carload 
shipments  amounted  to  a  little  ov(  r  1/2  of  1  percent  of  the 


^^'^fK^l^^^^^  revenues.  The  highest  ratio  was  in  the  case  of 
perishable  traffic,  somewhat  more  than  3  percent  of  the 
revenues.  There^is  little  need  to  confuse  this  factor  as  an 
element  of  classification.  It  ought  to-  be  treated  for  what 
it  is  -  Insurance  against  risks  ordinarily  incident  to 
transportation.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  one,  or  perhaps 
a  combination,  of  two  methods.  It  can  be  ignored  and  treated 
as  a  common  overhead  of  all  transportation,  or  it  can  be 
separated  from  the  transportation  rates  and  priced  separateLv 
as  an  insurance  premium  is  priced.  The  present  system  of 
express  rates,  which  treats  the  element  as  a  common  overhead 
up  to  a  cert9.Jn  value  and  as  an  accessory  premium  beyond  tiiat 
value,  is  an  illustration  of  the  combination  method. 

r,n^  ttl.^T^^^^^  Servi^.  The  problem  here  is  somewhat,  but 
not  greatly,  more  complicated  than  in  the  case  of  risk. 
These  special  services  rarely  are  universally  necessary  with 
arf  ^ive?.^P  shipments  of  a  given  commodity.  Unless  the? 
til  ^ir  '  lu^""^  ^^  ""^  "'^^^  ^^^son  for  saddling  part  of 
reau?re  th^^  t^""'^  shippers  of  the  commodity  who*  do  not 
?ho  il^i-  '  J^^"^  ''P°''  shippers  of  all  other  commodities. 
The  better  practice,  where  they  are  unimportant,  would  be  to 
consider  them  as  a  part  of  the  transport  overbed  Thev 
should,  where  they  are  important,  be  priced  separltelv  In 
any  event  they  have  no  proper  place  In'^a  clasllficatlon! 

45.   Present  Classification.   Each  of  the  three  di^trlf-h^ 

of  ?hf  coLod^?'^^'^/f  ^'"^^^^  provides  sep^^lerltiS^ 
resu^tin^  ?n  ^r  ^^^^f  ^?  ^^^  Consolidated  Classificatio^ 
resulting  in  three  classifications  -  Official  (E^stevn) 
Southern  and  Western.  In  addition  there  are  State  claslml 
rlllT'Lirrilt^.l'  Classification  exceptions  and  coSt^ 
f^n^iv,  i  f  ^^^^^  ^^^^  departures  -  some  quite  radical  - 
from  the  basic  classifications.  raaicai  - 

tlvely'txarrower  sSrP J  J'hlch  are  encompassed  within  a  rela- 
of  th^  '^^JsTA.lllT.nTr.tll   E^I5!^ef""'  '"^   examination 

clastificfSTPfcestlfti^fi??-.  J*  ^'   suggested  in  the 
flnH  <-v,»  ,„■,..-  -S^rpe^^es  that  all  cost  elements  he  eiiminah^ 


and  the  value 


of  tvio  «»^,ri««  t"  'Z--   elements  be  eliminated 
Of  the  service  element  alone  be  considered; 
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that  all  commodities  first  be  classified  into  primary  groups 
upon  the  basis  of  utility  in  order  to  prevent  discrimination 
between  commodities  having  a  similar  use,  and  to  effect 
reasonable  opportunity  to  mix  homogeneous  things,  and  then 
that  these  primary  groups  be  collected  into  a  limited  number 
of  general  rating  groups,  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  stage  of  processing  reached  in  the  transition  from  rough 
materials  to  luxuries  or  accessories.  Each  of  the  general 
rating  groups  and  such  of  the  primary  groups  as  require  it, 
should  be  separately  rated  so  that  the  maximum  volume  of 
profitable  traffic  will  be  attracted,  no  traffic  repelled  by 
excessive  rates,  none  handled  at  an  actual  loss;  and  that 
the  aggregate  traffic,  when  weighted  by  volume,  will  produce 
revenues  sufficient  to  make  the  carrier  operations  profitable. 

■  There  appears  to  be  no  need  to  continue  throe  separate 
classification  rating  systems,  from  either  traffic  or  com- 
mercial standpoints..  With  important  exceptions  there  is 
.^t^^®^?^^^^^^^^®  i^  ^he  revenue  results  of  the  three  clas- 
sifications, and  there  is  little,  if  any,  difference  in  the 
distribution  of  the  different  commodities  between  the  three 
classification  territories. 

The  process  of  changing  the  classifications  should  be  an 
orderly  one.  The  first  and  most  important  step  is  the 
determination  of  the  general  rating  groups  and  the  assign- 
ment of  commodities  to  them.  As  shown  by  analysis  of  1932 
revenues,  there  are  a  large  number  of  commodities  which 
co-uld  be  readily  aggregated  into  homogeneous  grouDS  wittiout 
disturbing  present  relative  levels.  The  others  should  be 
treated,  initially  as  exceptions  and  changed  as  the  occasion 
or  demand  therefor  arises. 


XIV  PRICE  LEVeL 

47.  Definition.  A  rate  level  of  a  carrier  or  group  of 
carriers  means  the  average  charge  for  the  average  transport 
service  unit.  It  provides  a  measure  by  which  the  reason- 
ableness and  adequacy  of  the  rate  system, from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  and  carrier,  may  be  tested.  On  the  other  hand 
tne  rate  level  of  a  given  commodity  means  the  average  charge 
for  the  average  unit  of  that  commodity  and  is  a  common 
denominator  by  which  relative  reasonableness  of  the  general 
level  on  different  commodities  may  be  tested,  but  not  neces- 
sarily adequacy  of  such  charges  to  produce  profit.  The 
carriers  have  known  whether  their  rates  as  a  whole  were 
profitable,  but  very  little  about  the  profitability  of  par- 
ticular rates.  To  avoid  confusion  and  distinguish  between 
these  two  kinds  of  rate  levels,  one  will  be  called  a  "car^ 
Tier  rate  level"  and  the  other  a  "commodity  rate  level  " 
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Revenue    D/str^but^on    or  Di^trlict   Revenues 
Among     General    Commodity    Groups- 1932 


^Poc^o^TA,     C.^^,e«    /^CLooeo.^   U^n.o  Stat,,    sut 
Omitted    fi^om    East  and  South, 
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48.  Carrier  Level.  Factors  which  enter  Into  a  carrier 
rate  level  are  Its  traffic  volume,  average  load,  average 
haul,  distribution  of  Its  traffic,  ^competition  between  the 
carrier  and  other  carriers  or  agencies,  and  between  the  pro- 
ducers or  distributors  served  by  It  and  those  served  by  otter 
carriers. 

The  rail  carrier  rate  level  as  a  whole  has  been  constant 
over  the  past  few  years.  Between  1928  and  1932  the  revenue 
of  all  Class  I  rail  carriers  did  not  vary  materially  from 
the  average  of  10  1/2  mills  per  net  ton  mile,  but  in  1933 
and  1934  it  appeared  to  recede  to  just  under  10  mills  per 
net  ton  mile.  ^ 
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*■  Pocahontas    Cakricks   /ncluocd  in   United   States    out  Omittco  fkom  East 
AND  South. 


From  reports  of  the  Commission  it  appears  thai:  during 
the  same  period  the  net  ton-mile  revenue  of  the  Eastern 
District  declined  from  11  mills  to  10  1/2  mills,  the  South- 
ern District  from  9  to  8  2/3  mills,  and  the  Western  District 
from  11  2/3  mills  to  11  1/2  mills.  The  relationship  of  the 
ton-mile  earnings  of  the  three  districts  to  those  of  the 
United  States  (as  100)  in  1932  were:  -  Eastern  District  99 
percent.  Southern  District  81  percent.  Western  District  106 
percent. 

.^r..}^  Pocahontas,  which  represents  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
group  of  carriers,  is  removed,  the  1932  revenue  per  ton  mile 
is:  East  10  7/10  mills.  South  10  6/10  mills.  West  11  2/10 
mills;  or  in  relation  to  the  United  States  average  (includ- 
ing Pocahontas  in  the  latter  ,  East  102  percent.  South  101 
percent.  West  107  percent.  ouuun  ±ux 

rexclndinrp^fv.  '^T^^  ^^^'  ^^^^i^^  in  the  East  and  South 
(excluding  Pocahontas)   was  about  the  same  -  just  under  200 

Wes^'ahnn,?  p2n^  ""^^^^  ^^JH^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^  miles   and  in  the 


49.  Commodity  Level.   The 
convinced  that  carload  charges 
higher  in  many  cases  than  the  cos 
with  the   shipper   inqul-y,  a  lar 
typical  movements  by  rail  and  hi 
comparisons  show  that  on  the  whol 
were  over  20  percent  higher  and 
higher  than  comparable  charges  by 
cases   the  rail  carload  rates  exc 
nearly  100  percent.   They  were 
average  hauls  varying  from  20  to 


shippers  appear  to  be  quite 

by  rail  are  substantially 

t  by  highway.  In  connection 

ge  number  of  comparisons  of 

ghway  were  reported.   These 

e   rail  transport   charges 

total  charges   25  percent 

highway,   and  that  in  some 

eeded  the  highway  costs  by 

uniformly  higher  for  all 

815  miles. 


ss!:£Ks:=-!3'  ??i2  ;-j4fs  sr-s-s 


revenue.   This  in  part  is  due   to 


the  fact   that  the 
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latter  rates  are  weighted  by  much  longer  hauls  and  include 
a' preponderant  amount  of  intercarrier  hauls,  where  the  car- 
rier revenue  is  relatively  low,  whereas  in  the  shipper 
comparisons,  local  or  single  line  hauls  predominate,  which 
produce  carrier  revenue  relatively  higher  than  that  produced 
by  intercarrier  movements. 

The  railway  statistics  show  an  average  rail  revenue  of 
10  1/2  mills  per  ton  mile,  depressed  by  the  large  volume  of 
bituminous  coal,  which  produces  a  much  lower  ton-mile  reve- 
nue than  other  commodities.  If  that  commodity  be  excluded, 
the  rail  average  ton-mile  revenue  rises  to  12  mills.  The 
average  revenue  per  toii  mile  is  lowest  in  the  case  of  the 
Raw  Material  group  and  rises  progressively  with  the  degree 
of  processing  accorded,  reaching  the  maximum  average  of  17 
mills  per  ton  mile  in  the  case  of  Accessories.  If  the 
Pocahontas  Carriers  be  excluded,  there  is  relatively  little 
difference  in  the  revenue  per  ton  mile  between  the  three 
districts,  either  as  *a  whole  or  when  gauged  by  the  six  basic 
commodity  groups.  The  average  revenue  per  ton  mile  of  water 
carlot  carriers  was  about  6  mills,  varying  from  4  mills  in 
the  case  of  the  Intercoastal  Carriers  to  14  mills  in  the 
case  of  the  Atlantic  Coastwise  Carriers.-  The  average  pipe 
line  revenue  per  ton  mile  was  about  7  mills  for  crude  petro- 
leum and  11  mills  for  gasoline. 

The  ability  of  the  shipper  to  provide  his  own  transpor- 
tation by  highway  limits  the  operation  of  the  value  of  the 
service  principle  to  the  cost  of  such  owner  transportation, 
as  the  maximum  charge  which -may  be  imposed.  To  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  these  limits  are  presently  exceeded  it  is 
necessary  to  compare  the  level  of  rail  commodity  rates,  as 
evidenced  by  the  revenue  which  they  produce,  with  the  cost 
of  highway  transportation.  Scales  were  constructed  in  order 
to  make  this  comparison.  The  first  was  a  mileage  scale  of 
trucking  costs  based  upon  data  gathered  in  the  highway 
survey.  The  others  were  a  series  of  synthetic  mileage 
scales,  depicting  the  level  of  average  rail  charges  as 
evidenced  by  the  revenue  received  from  important  commodities. 
In  addition,  estimates  were  made  of  the  percentage  relation 
of  the  rates  upon  the  particular  commodity  to  the  first 
class  rate  in  the  territory  deemed  most  typical.  In  the  case 
of  such  commodity. 

Graphic  comparisons  of  the  truck  costs,  the  synthetic 
charge  scale  and  the  estimated  percentage  relationship  to 
the  first  class  rate  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  twenty-seven 
principal  commodities  are  shown  beginning  on  page  41.  Two 
truck  costs  are  shown,  one  that  of  a  fully  loaded  movement 
in  each  direction  and  the  other  one  in  which  65  percent  of 
the  return  movement  is  deemed  to  be  empty.  These  two  costs 
are  intended  to  approximate  the  ceiling  of  rail  rates,  i.e., 
the  price  beyond  which  the  traffic  will  be  driven  to  the 
highway. 
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The  average  of  the  present  charges  penetrates  this 
celling  m  the  case  of  each  of  the  commodities  shown  which 
in  the  aggregate,  produced  over  82  percent  of  the  total  rail 
revenue  in  1952.  ^  The  point  of  intersection  fixes  the  dis- 
tance below  which  the  cost  by  highway  is  less  than  the 
average  charge. 

In  the  case  of  bituminous  coal  the  point  of  intersectior 
is  reached  at  27  miles,   with  anthracite  coal  at  40  miles." 
gasoline  105  miles,  miscellaneous  manufactures  225  miles 
wheat  45  miles  citrus  fruits  250  miles,   fresh  vegetables 

frlJi^lT.^  PA^^?^  ^^  °^i^^"^  structural  material  100  miles' 
fresh  meat  280  miles,  wheat  flour  75  miles,  automobiles  505 
miles,  kine  180  miles,  potatoes  200  miles  cement  80  miles 
corn  65  miles,  road  and  fuel  oil  75  miles,  manufactured 
foods  90  miles,  canned  goods  150  miles,  ores  50  miles!  swine 
185  miles,  sugar  80  miles,  sand  and  gravel  20  miles,  ffbrel 
a^d  ?e'^?fies^2lS'^?!e^!^^^  ''   ^^^^^^   furnishings  225  u^llT. 

For  practically  all  distances  under  50  miles  the 
straight  line  of  the  synthetic  scale  is  suSsilntially 
below  the  curve  of  the  percentage  relationship  of  first 
class,  estimated  to  represent  the  actual  rates  rather  than 
the  average  revenues.  The  latter  are  undoubtedly  lower  thtS 
^^fo^^^l'^^  ^?°'"*  distance  Urates  due  to  the  tendency  of  rail 
tance..  Tf^?^  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  progression  in  the  longer  d?s- 
sub^tf^ntJ  the  curve  of  these  percentage  relationships  be 
substituted  it  is  seen  that  the  truck  zone  made  possible  by 
the  rail  rate  svstem  is  much  enlarged.  possioie  oy 

50.  Effect.  The  situation  depicted  in  the  preceding 
section  has  had  precisely  the  effect  to  be  expected  Thf 
shippers  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  tonnag^  by  hiehwav 
reported  that  they  selected  that  agency  in  ptfl  becausf  of 
the  lower  charges.  These  same  ratios  prevailed  in  prlcti- 
cally  every  business  group.  practi- 

assiSed°lor?Sst\^'t^^eau:ro?'h]:L:^'  '"^  ^^^^^^^^  ''^° 

exceptions,  the  trouble  li^s  in  the  shirt  diTi^J?  i^iportant 
processed  manufacturp.:  ar^rt  +v,„*  short  dlstahce  rates  on 
rail  rates  is  conslderlblv  hP?L— ^-f  ''^°}t  ^^  ^^^^^  °^  ^^ 
cost.  In  otherwordr  the  mJlTi     l^^   ^alternative  highway 

and  not  in  thro:S^^IitJ'L?e^1iris^^SL^|ii^,!^^  ^^^^'^^^^^ 
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51.  Modern  Level.  If,  as  we  have  suggested,  the  value 
of  the  service  basis  he  exclusively  used  in  classification, 
there  is  no  occasion  again  to  consider  it  in  connection  with 
the  rate  levels.  These  levels  should  be  based  purely  on 
costs  for  several  important  reasons:  To  insure  profitable 
operation;  to  avoid  competitive  or  cutthroat  ratemaking;  to 
eliminate  all  possibility  of  market  preference  or  discri- 
mination; and  to  avoid  litigation  from  ratemaking. 

Insofar  as  the  determination  of  the  basic  carrier  level 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  or  of  an  individual  rate  territory 
is  concerned,  costing  can  be  made  a  relatively  simple  process. 

The  prime  essential  is  a  gross  weight  unit  in  which  the 
transportation  costs  first  can  be  calculated  and  then  con- 
verted into  net  weight  units.  In  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  the  rate  structure  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
the  "equated  tons"  of  a  shipment,  i.e.,  the  gross  weight 
of  the  car  and  contents  while  under  load,  is  such  a  unit. 
To  express  carrier  operative  costs  in  terms  of  equated  tons 
and  expand  these  costs  to  cover  overhead  and  profit  by  means 
of  operative  cost  ratios  are  simple  arithmetical  processes 
which  will  produce  the  carrier  rate  level.  Application  of 
the  classification  ratings  or  percentage  relationships  to 
this  base  unit  will  reveal  the  respective  commodity  rate 
levels. 

As  heretofore  stated,  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
actual  rate  level  for  the  short  distance  is  in  all  proba- 
bility more  serious  than  that  depicted  by  the  synthetic  rate 
scales.  This  situation  may  be  due  to  one  or  both  of  two 
factors  -  relative  high  terminal  or  initial  rating,  or  too 
high  a  line  rate.  It  is  not  met  adequately  by  blindly 
cutting  rates  in  particular  situations  and  seeking  to 
recoup  revenues  by  general  rate  increases.  It  must  be  met 
by  readjustment  of  the  rate  system  to  meet  general  condi- 
tions. The  scales  indicate  that  in  most  cases  the  present 
initial  charges  are  in  excess  of  those  necessary  to  cover 
terminal  cost  plus  profit'.  Since  the  cost  of  highway 
terminal  haulage,  on  the  average,  is  below  that  of  rail 
terminal  haulage,  the  cost  of  the  latter  (expanded  for 
profit)  should  constitute  the  maximum  initial  charge  in  all 
cases. 

In  mettiy  cases  this  change  alone  would  afford  the 
opportunity  to  use  the  most  efficient  form  of  transportation. 
In  others,  however,  the  level  of  the  scale  as  a  whole  must 
be  reduced  to  accomplish  this  end.  Adjustments  should  not 
be  limited  to  reductions,  as  there  must  be  corresponding 
increases  in  the  rating  of  other  commodities  in  order  to 
produce  the  necessary  revenue,  without  which  the  service 
cannot  De  rendered.  This  readjustment  cannot  be  accomplished 
overnight  without  disturbances  to  industry  and  commercial 
relations,  which  as  far  as  practicable  are  to  be  avoided. 
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XV     PRICE  STRUCTURE 

52.  Definition.  A  rate  structure  broadly  includes  the 
entire  system  of  carrier  prices.   Here  it  is  used  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  to  cover  the  system  by  which  rates  on  in- 
aividual  shipments  are  related  to  one  another  in  accordance 
with  the  service  required  for  the  transportation  of  .each. 
The  purpose  of  classification  is  to  determine  the  transpor- 
tation burden  which  each  commodity  or  group  of  commodities 
-h-  11  bear  in  relation  to  others,  whereas  it  is  the  office 
of  the  rate  structure  to  provide  a  means  whereby  the  charac- 
teristics of  shipments  affecting  costs   (principally  weight , 
bulk  and  distance)   may  be'  evaluated  and  priced  more  or  les.i 
automatically.   Under  present  rate   systems,   owing  to  the 
inclusion  of  "value"  and  "cost"  principles  in  both  classi- 
fication and  rate  construction,  the  two  functions  generally 
are  not  clearly  defined. 

53.  -Carrier  Structures.  The  rail  carriers  of  the 
country,  for  ratemaking  purposes,  are  grouped  into  3  rate 
territories  -  New  England,  Trunk  Line,  Central,  Pocahontas, 
Southeastern,  Western  Trunk  Line,  Southwestern,  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Pacific  Southwest. 

These  territories  function  through  7  independent  freight 
bureaus  or  associations  by  which  joint  pricing  is  conducted 
and  notice  of  proposed  rate  changes  given  competitors.* 

These  rate  territories  were  originally  marked  by  the 
limits  of  the  carriers  embraced  therein. #  As  the  commerce 
of  the  nation  integratea  and  consolidation  of  carriers  pro- 
ceeded, these  limits  have  become  more  and  more  artificial- 
Overlapping  of  carriers  in  more  than  one  rate  territory  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  On  the  average,  each 
carrier  operates  in  two  such  territories,  some  in  as  many 
as  four.  As  stated  in  an  earlier  connection,  over  55  percent 
of  rail  revenues  are  derived  from  interterritorial  traffic. 

Although  the  rate  structure  of  the  several  territories 
still  reflects  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  sev- 
eral carrier  groups  were  originally  constituted,  the  results 
achieved  are  almost  identical  with  respect  both  to  the 


■^  Trunk  Line  Association,  New  England  Freight  Association, 
Central  Freight  Association,  Southern  Freight  Association, 
Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau,  Western  Trunk  Line  Com- 
mittee and  Southwestern  Freight  Bureau. 

#  Originally  many  charters  and  laws  prohibited  through 
rates.  It  required  an  act  of  Congress  to  make  thrgugh  or 
ioint  rates  permissive  (1866).  Later  (1906  and  1910)  the 
power  to  compel  through  rates  was  vested  in  the  Commissio:.. 


distribution  of  traffic  and  as  to  the  unit  revenues  of  the 
various  commodity  groups.  For  all  practical  purposes  the 
average  statistics  of  all  railways  as  a  single  system  fairly 
typify  the  situation  in  each  territory. 

The  need  for  economic  parity  among  territories  for 
removal  of  the  influence  of  market  competition,  for  elimi- 
nation of  discriminations  against  cities  and  communities, 
and  for  simplification,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
uniform  price  system  applying  throughout  the  country  is 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration. 

54.  Commodity  Structures,  Originally  carrier  rates 
probably  were  made  as  individual  transactions.  The  growth 
in  operations  and  diversification  of  traffic,  however,  soon 
made  necessary  more  systematic  treatment.  Until  very  recent- 
ly, cost  was  given  little  or  no  specific  consideration.  It 
was  recognized,  of  course,  that  the  amount  which  was  shipped 
and  the  distance  which  the  goods  moved  ought  to  have  some 
bearing  on  the  charge  -  a  recognition  which  finally  resulted 
in  a  dogma  which  is  only  a  half  truth  that  the  cost  per  mile 
decreased  with  the  distance.  In  litigation  with  the  States 
over  rates,  when  the  courts  sought  something  more  tangible 
than  uncharted  Judgment  by  which  to  determine  the  issues 
resort  to  cost  data  became  necessary.  ^ 

In  recent  years,   through  the  gradual  prescription  of 
mileage  scales  by  the  Commission,   the  rate  system  has  begun 
to  assume  the  general  fgi^m   of  a  cost  structure.   The  rates 
expressed  in  cents  per  hundredweight,   generally  progress' 

dist^L'nf^i''^^"^  gradation,  from  affiled  minimum'with  the 
aistance  of  the  movement. 

mad/°in^^i»i^*  v]'**'"P*  *^°  prescribe  cost  rates  has  been 
prtnclSes  Sl^f^Ln^r^^r  °^  ^°^^^^^°^  ot  value  and  cost 
TesSltlne  frnn,^f?^I  °*^  ^"  ^"""^^  "^^^ht  handled  per  car, 
resulting  from  differences  in  net  loading,  voluntarv  anrt 
.involuntary,  can  be  considered  under  the  present  svst em  on?v 
by  prescribing  a  minimum  shipment  for  which  the  carrier  w?n 

chlracterlftLr'fnt  °'   '^'  h'     ^^"^     by  taking'the'denllty 
Bv  nelth»i^r^„  "*°  account  in  the  classification  ratings! 

P   accurately  eva?ua?ed!'"''  °""  '"^^^  °°^^  characteristfc^ 


^5.  Effect.  The  present  method  of  constructing  carrior 
t^lt     ^^s  provoked  widespread  litigation,   with  thi  result 

Imedla  Sf°\°^  '^ulll'''T^Vll'°\'h'l^'  ''   ^°-  through'Se 
revival  ^-P   4.  ^^f*^'  The  advent  of  the  motor  truck  and  the 

confutLn  "^The  '?aot.r^*%'^°\^"r?  ^'""^'^  ^°  aggravate  thI 
system  o?'  prfcLg  ?s  .P^nn^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  P'^^^^"*  unplanned 
considerable  +Sa?fi.  V,-  ^^P?'^^^^^^  ^°^  ^^^     diversion  of 
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56.  Modernization.  The  objective  of  a  modern  price 
structure  will  be  a  system  so  devised  that  the  charges  for 
shipments  of  the  same  commodity  will  vary  with  the  charac- 
teristics which  affect  the  carrier  service  and  cost  required, 
i.e.,  the  weight,  the  volume^  and  the  distance. 

The  effect  of  the  characteristics  of  weight  and  distance 
Jointly  on  line  costs  is  measured  by  the  gross  ton  miles 
required  for  the  movement  of  the  shipment. 

The  method  by  which  this  end  can  be  accomplished  is  more 
complex  in  statement  than  it  is  in  application.  The  steps 
in  such  a  process  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (l)  The 
average  terminal  cost  per  equated  ton,  and  the  average  line 
cost  per  equated  ton  mile  are  respectively  increased  by 
application  of  an  operating  ratio  sufficient  to  produce  a 
carrier  profit,  and  the  results  are  herein  called  »» average 
rate  factors";  (2)  to  each  of  these  respective  rate  factors 
the  rating  of  the  particular  commodity  determined  by  the 
classification  is  applied  to  produce  the  average  rate  I'actcrs 
of  that  commodity;  (3)  since  the  rate  factors  are  expressed 
in  gross  weight  units,  it  is  necessary  to  convert  them  into 
net  weight  units  for  pricing  purposes;  this  can  be  done  by 
applying  to  them  the  ratio  of  the  gross  load  (tare  weight  of 
the  car  plus  the  average  load  or  loads  for  which  the  scale 
is  desired)  to  such  net  load  or  loads;  (4)  the  final  step  is 
the  construction  of  the  scale  by  cumulatively  adding  for  each 
mileage  block  the  line  rate  factor  to  the  constant  terminal 
rate  factor. 

The  proposal  is  a  radical  change  in  the  method  of 
ratemaking.  Once  the  form  of  the  structure  is  set  up  the 
present  rates  may  be  conformed  to  it  as  the  occasion  or  the 
need  for  readjustment  arises,  and  commercial  disturbances 
avoided. 

The  desire  to  preserve  une  existing  structure,  nowever, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  blind  us  to  the  quite,  general 
need  for  immediate  action.  The  curve  of  the  present  ,  rate 
scales,  and  of  the  synthetic  charge  scales,  as  well  as  the 
returns  to  the  shipper  survey,  indicate  that  the  present 
commodity  structures  are  basically  unsuited  to  present  con- 
ditions and  are  driving  long-haul  carload  traffic  to  the 
highway  on  account  of  price,  although,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  from  a  cost  standpoint,  the  rail  is  the  cheaper 
instrumentality  for  all  save  very  short  hauls.  Attempts  to 
meet  this  situation  piecemeal  lead  to  large  and  unwarranted 
reductions  in  revenue  at  a  time  when  such  reductions  imperil 
the  stability  of  the  industry  and  also  tend  to  create  unfair 
discriminations.  The  situation  is  one  which  does  not  permit 
further  temporizing  or  attempts  to  patch  a  structure  which 
the  advent  of  other  transport  instrumentalities  has  made 
obsolete.   Steps  which  are  necessary  to  meet  the  situation 
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they  w??f  lorSS'reco^^Le^^"^'^'     r.te~^^^^^^^::;;~rTr 
tlons   have  wrought.        ^  changes   which     the     new     condi! 


Ml     TARIFFS 

advlfl'a  SlftivrLst^oilf  of°'the^  '"'"'  ^^  '^'^^^'^y   *° 
secondarily  to  fix  defin?L?f  ^l^      carrier's  price  and 

applicable"^  for  a  movement  ^w  '■^*^"  "^^""^  "^  l^S^Hy 
commodities  which  move  in  ca^loJ  ?n^  ^^\°''^^  ^  thousand 
thousand  indi  idual  poLts  ?n  tH^--,  -P^^^  are  over  34 
Which  they  can  movef  ani  over  1  tv,  '^''^^^J  ^^^^^^  ^^^ween 
over  which  the  commodities  can  movp  *''°;^^^"^  °°"^on  carriers 
multitude  of  combinations  whi^h  -^^  correlation  of  the 
variable  elements  tr  accomD^l^h  ^^^^^  °"^  °^  ^^^  -^any 
presents  a  problem,  the  chle^  dif ll c,n°r^° j''^  objectives 
the  avoidance  of  complexitv  unnn  thf  ^*^.°^  "^^"^  ^ies  in 
Plicity  upon  the  other!   ^  ^        °"®  ^^"'^  ^nd  multi- 

the  In;erfffff§oi5iMi^6oJissL'^\°"r^'^^l^  -  ^"^  with 
and  supplements  coTtainingTbout  2  i)'ri.n'?^  *''°"^^"'^  ^^^^^^^ 
the  year  1934  alone  over  ion  tLY  'Million  Pages.  During 
Each  railway  issues  ?ar?fls  whLh  Zfv  on^'f"  Tf^«  "l^"^- 
lines  and  with  resnect  to  on?,,  !^^Z^.  ""^^  ^""^^^^y  °n  its 
It  Joins  with  other  railways  ?n^  ™1h?f c^s '"^'"^'^  commodities, 
through  common  agents  and  fr,  m=.  Publishing  joint  tariffs 
Join  with  one  another!  It  Is  ZILT.^'  ^"^^^^  '^°"'"'°"  ^g^^ts 
railways  participate  in  tLlff^  nf  ^^^^i^  necessary  that 
agent  in  territories  not  rli^f^if  Promulgated  by  the  tariff 
Maintenance  of  'a  tariff  fUe  L^r^-Jf  ^^  their  llnesf 
to  run  it,  is  whollv  o„t  of  f^  ^^^^  ^  =°rps  of  experts 
organizatioAs  -  shipper  or  ca?rie^^  '^^l'^"!?  ^^"P*  "  largi 
if  any  places  outside  the  t^^^^f  J"^^^^^  ^^^^^  are  flw 
Where  anything  approaching' LmJle^fLss'lf  a°ttaiLd!'^'^^'°'^ 


oor./lllllT,-'a7o^lll'\^/,l^r-^^^^^e     most  t 

the  secondary  objective  Sf'leeal^^?^?!"^ 
scures  the  nrimarv  oKiiI^<    legal  definitenes 

condition\?i"sefL?i^e'ly'out°of'the'?"?  V"' 
vieTo"^^"  ?'''^°^"  to"a?^*in°'undlr'p°Le°nt  ^ 


echnical  and 
for  attaining, 
s  largely  ob- 
need  for  this 
ystemization- 
onditions  in 
including 


es 


are 


^59.   Defects.   The  basic  defects  in  present-day  tariffs 


number 


(1)   Confusion  and  multiplicitv  rp^nTf^r.^  ^ 

BP  of  rate  systems  ana  PuolisMng  agencilsf '"^  '^'  '^^^" 


U<\ 


^4 


\\ 
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(2)      Lack  of  a  consistent   grouping   of     commodities 
a  limited  number  of  rating   groups; 


into 


(3)  Lack  of  a  consistent  system  of  grouping  shipment 
movements  into  a  limited  number  of  rate  blocks  or  zones.  If 
rate  blocks  60  miles  square  (such  as  the  equigraphic  zones 
suggested  in  the  supplement  to  the  Merchandise  Traffic 
Report)  be  used,  all  possible  movements  which  may  take  place 
in  the  United  States   fall  into  less  than  60  rate  blocks; 

(4)  Failure  to  confine  classification  strictly  to  a 
"value  of  the  service"  basis  and  to  construct  rates  strictly 
on  a  cost  basis;  and 


ber 


(5)  Specification  of  routes  made  necessary  by  large  num- 
of  open  routes. 


60. 


of  every 
a   single 


Modernization.  From  the  standpoint 
interest,  including  the  carriers  themselves, 
uniform  transportation  rate  structure  is  demanded.  All 
interstate  rail  tariffs  must  be  filed  with  and  if  contested, 
approved  by  a  single  body.  With  a  uniform  rate  structure 
there  is  no  reason  why  all  such  tariffs,  together  with  those 
of  all  other  agencies,  also  cannot  be  published  by  a  single 
publishing  agency. 

If  extraneous  cost  elements,  such  as  density  and  risk, 
be  excluded  and  only  the  element  of  the  value  of  the  service 
considered,  classification  can  be  greatly  reduced  and  sim- 
plified. Likewise  the  grouping  of  movements  into  uniform 
rate  blocks  or  zones  based  upon  commercial  market  groups  is 
quite-  feasible  and  would  result  in  a  drastic  reduction  in 
the  number  of  such  movement  groupings.* 

Multifarious  routi^ng  should  be  reduced  by  the  elimination 
of  unnecessary  and  circuitous  routes  and  the  grouping  of 
carrier  routes  into  definite  competitive  channels. 

With  these  major  difficulties  overcome,  the -tariffs 
covering  all  rates  for  all  commodities  in  the  United  States 
can  be  simply  and  concisely  stated  within  the  bounds  of  a 
single  volume. 


The  change 
necessity  take 
Here  also  the 
grouping  of  all 


in  the  tariff  procedure  sug 
place  over  a  considerable 
framework  should  precede 
stations  into  commercial  mar 


directory  is  the  first  step,  to  be  followed 
uriversal  system  of  mileage  blocks  or  zones, 
arises,  all  rate  changes  should  be  incorpora 
tariff,  forms  and  the  other  rate  structures,  b 
with  the  class  and  mileage  scale  of  rates,  gr 
into  the  system. 


gested  must  of 

period  of  time. 

any  change.   A 

ket  areas   in  a 

by  a  standard  or 

As  the  occasion 

ted  into  the  new 

eginning  perhaps 

adually  absorbed 
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ities  than  onlotmlrl  ollrat^v/^^^^  °^°^^  ^^^^1" 

performed,  the  need  for  comnlL^^  ''''^.^^  "^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^e 
arises.  ' Among  nelds  pecuna^l^felt  lTlll^\'''  operations 
industry  because  of  colaitlonl\lti'   e'xist'  tlZT^lly'^il 


named : 


reduced  tri?'??^^^''  budgeting  of  expense  In  a  time  of 
lnoreased*servicesr''°""''''  ""^  '""^   """'"'^^  '°^   ^"'P^°"d  or 


(2)  Comparison  of  the  relati-iro  it»--!i-?^- 
clrrlers;^"'  operations  ^r'a^'carrierf^ 


Of  facilities, 
or  of  competing 


(3) 


on  in 


expenses 
es: 


^r^iJf.1     J°^P^ovf?ent  in  service  and  reducti 
arising  from  the  devpinnmor,-t-  ^^   j-^uuctxv^.x  xu  expen 

aeveiopment  of  new  transport  faciliti 

(4)  Relation  of  nricpq  •!-«  ««„4- 
developed  ability  ^^  Iz^^  -t.    *°  ^^^t,  due  to 
portation;  gind 


r.f   ?w  ^®u.  "^^  ^°2^>  ^^e  to  the  newlv 
of  the  shipper  to  provide  his  ow^  tran^^ 


trans- 

varlS  for:rof'??a^f,^!?Ltl'"''^^^=°'^°"'^=  -^^1"^  °f 
properly  coordinated  s^tem!"""  '"  "^"^^^  ^°  ^^^^^n     a 

occas!onanraAd'if  il^'^tenX^^r^  ^""^  ^^^'^  -^-i^ed  only 
by  special  and  postf^tu^  s?ud?  ^^''^r^^"*  ^°  °^^^^^  them 
continuous,  making  a  s^temn^  '^^^  '^f'"^"'^  "O"  ^as  become 
routine  weilnlgh  fndispensable    ^"^^ly^ls  through  current 


given 


transp^rt^tiiHlf  ffv^I^^'      L^"  "''""^'"^^  -^1"^  of  a     gl 

the  pLnt/fp^°Lions'lnd  overhead' 'which'  *^^  '^*^^"'  °^ 
provide  transportation.  The  tctivit?! "■%  "^^^ssary  to 
agency,  for  purposes  of  analv^l,  „!  x^  °^  ^  transport 
nr>T<fiar.o^  ™,44.t.  j.t     '"'."■^   ctnaiysis,     may     be     grouped 


in  ac- 


oordance  with  three  fund^^^i" Jia^slflc'ltio^^^^ 

actiiiJie^  'S°"ccord^c%''witTt°he  ''^^^     ^'^^^^     *— Po-t 
such  as  maintenancrnf^?L?"^  ^^^'^^^^^e  °f  the  work  done. 


:enance  of  plant  or  transportation  of 


vehicles; 
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them  in 
such  as 


(.2)  A  location  classification  which  groups 
accordance  with  the  place  where  the  work  is  done, 
station,  yard,  road  or  office; 

(3)  A  service  classification  which  groups  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  objectives  of  the  work  done,  s^^h  as 
receipt  and  delivery  of  freight  or  its  line  movement  between 
terminals, 

A  function  analysis  is  chiefly  valuable  for  budgetary 
purposes;  a  location  analysis  for  managerial  control  and 
supervision;  and  a  service  analysis  for  -pricing  and  for 
determining'  the  relative  utility  of  different  facilities, 
agencies,  services,  or  businesses.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, satisfactorily  to  analyze  or  to  synthesize  transport 
operations  in  any  one  of  the  three  classifications  or^  from 
any  single  standpoint.  Correlation  for  each  purpose  is  re- 
quired in  practically  all  cases. 

63.  Criteria.  The  utility  of  an  agency,   a  plant,   or 
an  operation  is  determined  by  its  relative  capacity  to  meet 
the  s-ervice  demands  of  commerce  at  a  minimum  expenditure  ol 
time  and  money.   The  primary  purpose  of  accounting  is  to 
show  the  amount  which  was  expended  in  order  to  determine  the 
profitability  of  the  enterprise.   Accounting  systems,   in- 
cluding those  of  transport  agencies,  therefore,  are  generally 
bottomid  upon  a  function  analysis  of  revenues  and  costs. 
Upon  the  other  hand,   it  is  the  office  of  statistics,  by 
correlating  the  volume  of  service  units  expended  with  cost, 
time  and  money,   to  reveal  ways  whereby  the  value  of  the 
operation  or  of  the  service  may  be  increased,  or  the  expenses 
of  rendering  it  may  be  reduced.   Accounting  is  concerned 
primarily  with  aggregate  expenditures  of  money;   statistics 
with  a  service  unit  analysis  of  those  expenditures.  Each 
is   indispensable  to  intelligent  operation  of  a  transport 
system  and  to  the  planning  of  a  coordinated  system  of 
transportation. 

64.  Present  Accounting.  The  accounts  of  railways  and 
interstate  pipe  lines,  and  a  relatively  few  water  carriers 
are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  classifications  prescribed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which,  however,  are 
designed  primarily  to  reflect  the  operations  of  each  type  of 
carriers.  The  great  majority  of  water  and  highway  carriers 
do  not  keep  accoiints  in  accordance  with  a  uniform  classi- 
fication. A  system  of  uniform  accounting  is  prerequisite  to 
any  study  of  the  comparative  utility  of  various  forms  of 
transport  agencies. 

65.  Present  Statistics.  The  Commission  prescribes  for 
railway  carriers  statistical  reports  generally  reflecting 
the  services  accorded,  with  respect  to  traffic  and  opera- 
tions.  These  statistics  usually  are  kept  and  reported  for 
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the  system  of  the  carrier  as  «  nnn-   ,„>,-?  u   ,        

cally  impossible  to  corrpl^fo  o^  ^  ^^"""^^  "^^^^^  ^^  practi- 
or  operative  service  unUs  w^th^'f  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  statistics 
location  or  servicIsLndpoint     ^^P^^^^^  ^^om  a  function, 

^-nalTAll^u^^^^^  ciegrees  for  their  own 

special  stLlir'kellllTy  'arroffered\'r!lt?'^r;;  ^^^ 
ceedings  before  the  Commission  or  courts    Jr.     r^^^f.   P^'^" 

purposes.  ^*  ^^     ^^^^^      carriers  for  their  own 

and  To^a   fSlS^-,  sli^rb:^°^.ri??,Ll!™t^^^^^-^- 
and  governmental  authorities  fn^  ™=^  available  to  carrier 

Planning  may  be  describedllAeraliras'follo^sr""'"'"'^  '''' 

and  ieihajs^romlnd  losf  of 'eac'^r^  expenses,  income 
such  as  passenger  traffic!  (oolth  l^L°^  carrier  business, 
mail,  express  or  merohLndlse  tratflr  f' ■°l.  ^^^J^^ban  ) 
generally  or  specif icallvwttv,'.  freight  traffic, 

traffics  as  Peri^^^^L'^f c^Llf J^troflS^fetc.r'^'  '"'°''^"^ 

dlin^'\rlmc"°g^|;anf"an."  ""H^.''      ""'^  =°^*=  °^     ^an- 
commodities  ?or  ballne  rate  t^T^^  ""^"P^^*  *°  particular 

classification  raWng^  upon  ?he  -v''?"  "''^^  °°=*"'  ^"^  ^°^ 
principle;      mating  upon  the  "value  of  the  service" 


an 
such 


in- 
as 


divilSl  ?ac'ilf!ror*a  grou^of   '°'\   °l     operating 

a  station,      a  brLch  liL'ra°specmed'?rei^ht"''      ^"=^     '' 
train,   over  a  given  period  of  time,   etc. f^  passenger 

in     dikrent'°klnds   °?f  1e"!i^^f  ^^^"^^^P-   °^  facilities 

iufi°^in-ca-s:-^--  £ri  '--?--"--  -"^"^ 

n..t  duty  t^ucKs^'tra^^^^^s  ^^  s^e^mi-S^I^— -    ^.^^ - 

ular^clty'or  onl  speclLeTdi°L'fon°P'^^\'°'^  ^^  ^^^  P-^ic- 
delivery  of  freightrclassificluon  '  tf^^  ^'  ^^^^^P^  °^ 
or  line  movement  of  vehicles,   etc ?^      ^^^nsfer,      interchange 

as  swltching=°f  spec?li1r&^  ?^^"=^^-  — -«>  such 
mlnal,   cross?town  switching!  e?*!;^^  ''^^  **  ^  ^^^^'^  t^^" 
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(7)  The  comparative  value  (from  a  cost  and  service 
standpoint)  of  .  different  types  or  sizes  of  trains  in 
different  classes  of  services  or  conditions,  or  the  use  of 
different  kinds  of  material,  different  methods,  or  different 
kinds  of  personnel,  etc. 

In  the  coordinated  transport  system  toward  which  we 
should  aim,  the  prices,  of  necessity,  if  not  of  carrier 
volition,  will  tend  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  cost  of 
the  -most  efficient  instrumentality  for  each  individual 
service.  The  relative  utility  of  the  several  instrumentali- 
ties will  always  be  in  the  foreground.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  any  system  of  statistical  accounts  be 
uniform  in  its  application  to  all  modes  of  transportation, 
since  comparative  analyses  are  essential  not  only  to  intel- 
ligent pricing,  but  also  to  the  design  of  a  planned 
transportation  system,  although  the  need  for  detail  and 
refinement  diminishes  inversely  with  the  size  and  extent  of 
the  operations,  since  the  simpler  the  operation  the  less 
complexity  there  need  be  in  accounting  for  it.  For  this 
reason  the  statistics  and  records  required  of  small  oper- 
ators -  rail,  water  or  highway  -  may  be  ,  made  much  simpM* 
than  would  appear  from  the  above  description,  which  deals 
primarily  with  the  large  and  complex  operations. 


XVIII   CARRIER  INQUIRIES 

67.  Statistics  Used.  The  statistics  used  with  respect 
to  the  several  surveys  were  compiled  by  the  carriers  who 
replied  to  the  several  inquiries,  supplemented  in  some  cases 
by  those  reported  to  agencies  of  the  Federal  government.  As 
far  as  possible  the  statistics  either  of  traffic  or  costs 
represent  the  actual  results  of  the  base  year's  operations 
in  the  aggregate.  Due  to  the  facts  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections,  even  these  aggregate  statistics  were  not 
always  available  and  in  many  cases  separation  between 
location  or  service  had  not  been  currently  maintained. 
Wherever  feasible,  these  separations  were  made  upon  the 
basis  of  actual  records  and  in  other  cases  upon  formulas  or 
sample  tests. 

68.  Unit  Costs.  The  cost  analyses  are  of  necessity 
special  postf actum  studies.  Since  many  of  the  carrier 
functions,  particularly  those  of  rail  carriers,  are  Joint 
between  two  or  more  locations  or  services,  analyses  required 
distribution  upon  the  basis  of  "use  factors"  employed  in 
ea:'h» 
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ov^rllion^^^^^^^^-,\^^lJollo.^n,  analysis  of 
their  costs  can  and  generallv  ™n,i\  ?  that  operations  and 
point  of  three  distinct  M«i^.??\^^  ""^^"^'^  ^''°"'  ^^^  ^tand- 
the  entire  fllidindcomntff  if  °^^^°"?'  ^^""^   °^  "^°^  =°vers 

?S?°SS4=fr Shir    H  f'^?-  ¥  -s  .?s- J  .-: 


XIX  NATURE  OF  OPERATIOWR 


that,  omitting  from 
present  rail,  water, 

are  ample  to  handle 
and  that  Judged  by 

for  additional  faclll- 


70.  gxtent .    Surveys  indicate 
consideration  the  highway  operations, 
and  pipe  line  transport  facilities 
several  times  any  probable  traffic 
capacity  alone,  there  will  be  no  need  . 

thfeost  ol  supplSnflAd  l^Lrf."^^^  "^^^^'  however,  when 
than  the  ecoSes'  ^Sde^'pSssiWe'  bf  thf  ^I'i 'f  J  ^''' 
present  inefficient  and  obsolete  facll^ti J  elimination  of 
cases  should  be  abandoned.  The  cost  of  '^,^^^^  ^"^  "^°^ 
surplus  of  transport  faciiltii^  „i^?  \.  ?  maintaining  the 
nation,  and  in  determining  th!%'°^*^^^  "^^^  ^^^^  upon  the 
its  lAterests  rather  ?L^^i"''^^^^^  °^  *^°s«  facilities, 
carrier  or  In  Individ, ^«loS?  *^^  interests  of  an . individual 

A  toll  upon  ?he  naSonts  co^^rce°'  wh^r^'^  ^^°^<^  P^^^^i^' 
construction  of  additional  ?^^h if ^  ^S"  ^f  created  by  the 
justified  only  when  ?he  fe^vl^.  tL°^W  "^^^^ver  type,  is 
not  and  cannot'^be  furnished  by  presenff^^iTf^f  available  is 
of  how  advantageous  it  mav  11  ^  facilities,  regardless 
individual  carrlfr  or  coLuSiCy.''^  ^'^°'"  ^  standpoint  of  the 


M.     CIRCUITY  OF  MOVEMEMT 


,'''■'■•  £irectness.   Data  indlratp   +-Vi  =  i-  *-v,„ 
carload  moves  approximately  11  percent  f u?th«^^^^'■*^^  ^^^^ 
necessary,  if  it  were  moved  by  a  direct  lln^L,^?^. """"^^  ^^ 

Should  be^  Viewed  wltT^^ip^^LL^Lrs^L^L^^J^e^^Lnab^Hhe^ 
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11  percent  additional  service  is  reflected  to  a  considerable 
degree  in  the  rail  cost.  On  the  other  hand  the  most  direct 
route  is  not  always  the  most  economical;  grades,  congestea 
lines,  or  terminals  and  other  operating  characteristics  are 
to  be  considered. 

Intercarrier  traffic  is  the  cause  for  a  large  amount  of 
this  waste  6f  transportation,  due  to  the  number  of  routes 
usually  kept  for  movements.  This  traffic  would  naturally 
seek  the  direct  route  if  it  were  not  for  competitive  carrier 
effort  to  deflect  it -a  condition  which,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual  railways  involved,  may  seem  in  many  cases 
actually  vital  to  their  interests.  From  the  wider  P^t^llc 
standpoint,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  give  a  dl-T^^^^.S^^^?;^^.5^ 
protect  those  interests  than  it  is  to  provide  the  subsidy 
indirectly  plus  the  waste  entailed. 

Cooperative  action  of  the  carriers  to  form  a  limited 
number  of  routes  for  the  movement  of  all  intercarrier  trafftc 
would  go  far  to  reduce  if  not  eliminate  rail  circuity  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  wasteful. 


XXI  OVERALL  COSTS 

72.  Investment.  Using  "book  cost" (without  depreciation) 
as  the  equivalent  of  investment  and  apportioning  investment 
upon  an  expense  basis,*  we  find  that  the  capital  in  freight 
facilities  is  about  20  billion  dollars,  of  which  18  billion 
are  rail  #  3/4  billion  pipe  line,  and  1/2  billion  water  car- 
rier. In  addition,  there  are  approximately  2  billion  dollars 
invested  in  motor  trucks,  an  unknown  part  of  which  is  devoted 
to  intercity  transportation  of  freight. 

73  Servicing.  The  cost  of  capital  servicing  may  be 
viewed 'from  either  the  accrual  or  the  cash  basis.  The  former 
basis  assumes  that  over  a  period  of  years,  in  order  to 
attract  necessary  new  capital,  present  capital  must  be 
adequately  serviced,  and  that  the  obligation  is  cumulative, 
since  in  the  long  run  deficiencies  of  any  year  must  be  made 
good  in  a  later  year.  Upon  this  basis,  the  cost  of  capital 
servicing  is  calculated  whether  or  not  it  is  earned  or  paid. 
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1? Maintenance  expenditures,  probably  a  better  basis,  would 

increase  the  freight  proportion  about  5  percent. 

#  Throughout  .this  and  following  sections,  only  freight 
proportion  is  considered  -  passenger  proportion,  about  7 
billion  dollars,  and  a  passenger  operating  cost  deficit  or 
200  million  dollars  are  not  included. 


thP  iq^p^oir     °^  ^^^^  purpose,  which  amounts  to  2/3  of 
one  ly^S  rail  revenue:   and  ahmTi-  i //i  ^-p  4.-U         ^     *^' ^     "-'- 

revenues  of  the'  12-vear  DPrloH    t^-^   °^  ^^?  average  rail 
moTre  ^v,  c   ^^i«  -L^  year  period.   it  was  earned  bv  the  rail- 

service  of  6  or  7  percent  upon  the  investment. 

74.  Functions.   The  functions  which  go  to  r,T-ovir» 
transport  .-rvlce  may  be  grouped  into  thref  general  dlvl 
slons: (1)  Maintenance  of  the  facilities  used  in  thf tervlce" 

ind  ftrT''^^'°^  /;^-'  '^^ilizatlon  or  those  facimies' 
a^d  (3)   overhead  administration  and  supervision  nftvi 
operations  and  maintenance.  Each  of  these  gene?«?fnn^<-.^ 
presents  several  phases  -  thus  malntenanci  his  to  ^  i??^ 
roadway,  power.  vehlclp=;  ^r^     IXJIa  \,  ^°     "^^^ 

actiyl^ies'^embrace^'asL'^biagrroafL^vlient'^'anrstation 

ties  embraced  within  each  of  the  latter.  activi- 

(raiPdisSHf  o7^;  0?^^^"^^  ^^^t  per  net  ton  mile 
carlot  carriers  6  mtn^t^^'^^  .^^^  ^'^  "^^l^'  °^  ''^ter 
mills;      and     of^lpe  lines'      §2"™!!?.'^"""?*.°^^^^^"!'      ^  ^/^ 

depreciation,  which  is  Included  In  maintenance    Th«^ 


-XXII-   CARRIER  FIXED  PLANT 
tures  in  reimbursing  the  government  for  this  cost  ar fin  tJie 


^or,   thi  r  *°.?'^'^'^=e  costs  to  a  common  unit  for  comparl 
son  the  ton  miles  of  water  carriers  have  been  cCnXteri 
into  the  number  of  ton  miles  which  would  have  blpn  nli^ 
sary  to  provide  the  same  service  by  rail  neces- 
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form  of  tolls,  licenses  or  taxes,  which  often  are  mixed  with 
a  general  tax  obligation.  The  extent  to.  which  these  carriers 
are  subsidized  -  that  is,  the  extent  to  which  such  payments 
fall  short  of  completely  reimbursing  the  government  -  Is  the 
subject  of  an  investigation  and  report  by  the  Section  of 
Research,  and  was  not  considered  herein,  the  costs  shown 
being  confined  to  those  directly  borne  by  the  carriers. 

77.  Maintenance.  The  cost  of  maintaining  fixed  property 
absorbed  9  percent  of  the  revenue  of  rail  carriers;  2  per- 
cent of  water  carlot  carriers;  less  than  1  percent  of  water 
cargo  carriers;  and  14  percent  of  pipe  carriers.  The  cost 
of  this  maintenance  per  mile  of  route  was  $940  in  the  case 
of  railways  and  $316  in  the  case  of  pipe  lines.  The  rail 
cost  per  ton  mile  is  slightly  higher  than  the  pipe  line  cost 
Pipe  line  maintenance  consists  largely  of  depreciation,  the 
rates  for  which  are  not  uniform. 


A  T  I  O  N  S 
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XXIII   TRANSPORT  POWER 

78.  The  Problem.  The  problem  of  power  centers  around 
adaptness  to  the  load  which  it  must  transport.  In  the  case 
o£  cargo  carriers  it  is  relatively  a  simple  matter  whether 
the  cargo  be  a  train  load,  a  vessel  load  or  a  pipe  line  run. 
In  any  of  these  cases,  the  load  is  determined  by  the  power 
available  and  hence  maximum  utilization  is  obtainable.  The 
carlot  carrier  is  far  less  favorably  situated.  Being  a 
common  carrier,  it  is  obligated  to  serve  all  who  come  and 
practically  all  kinds  and.  sizes  of  shipments.  To  attain  the 
same. economy  as  the  cargo  carrier,  it  must  assemble  into 
cargo  loads  a  large  number  of  shipments.  Since  it  must 
operate  its-  trips  on  more  or  less  fixed  schedules,  it  cannot 
adjust  the  load  moved  to  the  power.  As  a  result  quite 
generally,  at  least  in  1932,  both  rail  and  water  carlot 
carriers  were  overpowered.  With  the  types  of  power  and 
methods  of  operation  then  available,  this  was  largely 
unavoidable.  The  cargo  carrier  is  efficient  because  its 
power  is  adapted  to  its  load.  A  basic  problem  of  the  carlot 
carriers,  particularly  the  railways,  is  to  devise  types  of 
power  and  methods  of  operation  which  will  make  it  possible 
to  accomplish  the  same  end. 

79.  Present  Capacity.  From  the  water  carrier  survey, 
it  appears  that  the  carlot  carriers  utilized  about  44 
percent  of  their  capacity  in  1932,  while  from  the  carload 
survey,  it  appears  that  the  rails  utilized  about  25  percent 
of  their  power  capacity.  The  extent  to  which  the  rail  train 
is  overpowered  could  not  be  calculated  accurately  from  the 
data.  Gauged  entirely  by  the  weight  of  the  locomotives 
required  to  transport  the  load  and  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,   the  largest  tonnage  train  was  the  manifest  train. 


Using  the  average  weieht  nr7u~      I  ' " 

-la^Llffl^^^i  IrierTeirT'.^     -P--  of  rail 

2.  cents  per  car  mill' ran  t^«i''  T^  '^^^"^  "il^  and  not  quitf 
with  all  units,road  and  yard  "'k.  ^^^  5°regoing  costs 'dea! 
train  mile  was  37  cents  for  ^i  ^  """"^'^  ^o^t  expense  oer 
cents  for  locomotivrmlintenSce/"""''  '°^i"*^nan.c'  and  ^tl 

81.   Modernj  ation   Ac 

approachei-lF-TH^encr  and  "uUlltv^tj;"'"  .*^«  ^^^l^ay 
J-oss  in  time  as  well  an  a-n^t-^       utility  the  water  carriers 

occasioned  when  the  cafgo  meth^l"''"?^"^   °^  money  ar^ 
applied  to  carlot  movement!    Th«  ^  °^   transportation  arl 
to  sound  the  posslblHtles  Af  a^L?Tf  ""^^^^^  "^s  designed 
distinct  from  a  cargo  servlof   tt^-^?^   transport  service  as 
possibility  of  developing  ^  2ti^^^   *°  ^^^^ch  lies  in  thi 
move  carlot  traffic  economlcallv    n  f""^^   """  "^ich  would 
every  manufacturer  abroad  as  weli  a,  i^  T""^      ^"^S^^  from 
section  was  advised  might  bl  capab?!  o?  A-^^J^a,  who  the 
unit.   A  number  of  these  man,,??  Z    °^  Producing  such  a 
devote  their  engineering  s?a?ff?^5:r'  "^^^  S°°'^  ^^ough  to 
the  result  of  that  consideration  ?nfv,P'"°^^^'»  ^^''^  submitted 
proposals,  accompanied  bv  esttm=i-i   l^^     ^°™  °^     concrete 
operation  expenses.     ^  estimates  of  cost,  maintenance  Ind 

obtaL^^d^^r^^  rolTu'rill,Zll^  liTr.°^^   -^  ^^e  --Its 

Jo\^^lb\L\°f-/-,^r-1P"^-  "  -es^°  Lll^^ft\°^?^ 
service  which  will'fpeerthlt^^r  -""^  l°°°'»°tives  for  carlo? 
in  the  terminals  by  thfpracticari??'  •  '=°*^  °"  ^^^  road  and 
is  also  claimed  by  the  m«n,^?:  2^  elimination  of  yards  Tf 
operation  of  such  vIh?c?^^Mirnr  *^^'  maintLanc^  and 
the  heavy  locomotives  presentlv  LS^''^"'''^^  economical  than 
^°^,  *«=hnological  ad^ancfln^Ms  ?Cfd  •  "^""^     °PPortunity 

Ind  1nM>..^I?.^^^  °^^^^  areas  of  research  ^\r°^^^^^S  pro- 
and  inhibitions  of  exDerif^n^^  research,  the  conventions 
regarded.  experience  and  common  usage  are  dls! 
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than  the  cost  of  handllnf  the  nPt  in  h  ^"^^ll   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
thP  nr^oc^r^H-  ..^-t^  1   ..  S.^^®  ^et  load.    The   inutint...  ^-p 


the 
teri 


present^nit  T:sl^s\nl^V  r°""\.  ^^^  inutllltr  of 
uenstics:  Excess  weight  o?  t J''°'"J^f  following  charac- 
limitations  with  risplct  to  If.  =hf n ^f ^^°i^  itself;  narrow 
kinds  of  commodlUel-  lack  of  111^^-.^°  handle  various 
weight-carrying  canacltv  ?^  .  conformity  of  its  volume  and- 
rity  of  the^alingfand^sl"  °^^:°L^Lf!^^^  -'^"-^   insecu- 


■ty  of  the  lading;  and  sluggish  movement. 

to  be^a  container  which  Is'ou^c^"'^"^  f  ^^^^^  "^^^ 
from  ran   to  v.?tv,  '^^-^^^ /s  quickly  and  cheaply  tr 

Ia.^  I  ^°  highway  and  waterway  vehicles    Tho 

advantages   of  thiq   t^rr^o  ^-p  "'^'j'  y^^^-Lc-ies.    The 

present  frei^t  car  w??i   k  ^^^^^^^  ^s  compare 
following  sections?      ^^  ^^  discussed  in  det 


have  been 
ed  freight 
ts  appears 
ansferable 
relative 
d  with  the 
ail  in  the 


the  amounf^^ad  or  tare  weig^rwh"^"^  *°  "^^^^  °"^i«^  1^ 
order  to  transpor?  the  plyioad  Tt  .  °'i''\  ^^  "^"^^^  1" 
haul  a  ton  of  dead  weight  a?  to  A=,i  ^°J^^  J"^*  ^^  -"uch  to 
for  each  ton  of  tare  eliminated  «t^  *^^°"  ?^  payload,  and 
Tied  at  no  inoreaso  In  th^  ^  ^?"  °^  payload  can  be  car- 
of  the  non-paying  load  l^'"^n'?°''*^"°"  =°=*-  ^he  expense 
transportation  cost  that  aLVi^  ''^l-^  P"*  °^  t^e  total 
Of  rail  vehlcLs  fs'imSeratlvf  TM^°''  ^l  "^^^""^  reduction 
three  ways  -  by  decreasing  t^.  ^^^^  °^"  ^«  accomplished  in 
through  She  use  olsuplrlfr  maLrl^H  "f  f''*   °^  vehicles 

by  increasing  the  average  load  carried  on  al^^^^^^  '^^'^^^' 
reducing  the  empty  haul!'      carried  on  all  cars,   and  by 

85.  Versatility, 
would  be one 


ton  miles  which  now  accumulate,  due  to 
L"2^iF^"^^  1°^^  distances  because  It 


With  such  a  vehicle  the  excess 
carriers  hauling  emp- 
is  not  suitable   for 
for  shipmem:,   would  be 


elim^^ated?'"  =°'^-dities  offered 

olencrorfreiSt'farrvinr^n.^-""  T"^'^  ^""-^-e  the  effi- 

belng^he  quisfion'of  ^Izf  or'clp^ci^v^it""-  """^  *^^  *^-- 
build  a  rugged  conta^no^^^?  i?  ?f  ^'  ^^  ^^  possible  to 

With  equal^'ffclli^f^irdrfmatfrlaTf ^^It^'^Jj  'T,'^^  ^^^^^ 
aged.  The  same  contalnL  „  ^  ~  ^^^^^^r  bulk  or  pack- 
moderate  Incre^e  in  oH^^n^i   \^^   Properly  insulated  at  a 

installation  ol  heating  or  ref?llera?lnf°'?  ^"'"^  ""^^^  ^°' 
as  required.   An  analysis  of  «f?^^?J''^P°^'^*'  "^en  and 

dnaiysis  of  all  commodity  carloadings  for 
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the  year  1935  indicated  that  two  sizes  of  containers  would 
efficiently  move  all  commodities,  loading  respectively  2  and 
5  to  the  flat  car. 

86.  Adaptness.  The  evidence  indicates  that  modern 
business  requires  quantity  movements  of  cormnodities  ^  in 
smaller  lots  than  now  are  required  by  the  carload  minimum 
weight  provisions.  The  tendency  toward  quick  turnover, 
reduced  inventories,  and  small  but  more  frequent  shipments 
throughout  industry  has  been  of  increasing  importance  for 
more  than  a  decade.  But  curiously  enough,  for  operative 
economy,  the  size  of  the  freight  car  has  continued  to 
increase.  A  solution  to  the  problem  lies  in  the  use  of  con- 
tainers, which  preserve  the  economy  of  the  present  large  car 
chassis  and  also  meet  the  shipper »s  requirements. 

87.  Dependability.  Equipment  manufacturers  have  been 
active  during  the  past  several  years  in  developing  equipment 
which  contributes  to  the  dependability  of  the  freight  car. 
Modern  draft  gears,  air  brakes,  non-harmonic  springs,  cast 
steel  parts,  non-friction  bearings,  and  improved  design  of 
the  many  part-  which  make  up  a  freight  car  all  help  to  pro- 
duce a  car  in  which  commodities  are  carried  with  security. 

A  further  aid  to  the  security  of  lading  is  obtained  when 
containers  are  substituted  for  present  car  bodies. 

88.  Accessibility.  A  characteristic  of  transportation 
vehicles  which  directly  affects  every  shipper  is  the  cost 
and  time  involved  in  packing,  crating,  stowing,  unloading, 
and  transferring  freight  shipped  in  quantity  lots.  In  many 
cases,  the  aggregate  cost  of  these  elements  exceeds  the 
transportation  charges.  It  is  possible  for  the  transporta- 
tion agencies  to  reduce  the  expense  which  shippers  now  incur, 
as  well  as  to  speed  up  transportation,  service,  by  providing 
vehicles  in  which  goods  can  be  readily  loaded  and  unloaded. 

By  the  use  of  skid  platforms  and  by  loading  containers 
directly  at  the  end  of  an  assembly  line,  or  at  point  of  pro- 
duction, much  handling  would  be  eliminated. 

The  cost  of  initial  loading  and  final  unloading  can  be 
materially  reduced  by  providing  a  container  which  permits 
mechanical -handling  of  materials.  Given  such  containers  to 
load  or  unload,  shippers  can  effectively  use  various  sorts 
of  material-handling  equipment  to  perform  the  work  quickly 
and  at  low  costs. 

Any  body  designed  to  carry  freight  can  be  made  accessible 
by  the  inclusion  of  properly  designed  doors,  but  unless  the 
body  is  demountable,  in  many  cases  it  cannot  be  delivered  at 


■ , ____^_  ^^ 

InlolalT.     Thrcontamrr'thus^  ""^^  emciently  loaded  or 
body  permanenUraUached'tfa'^vlhicS:^!'""  advantage  over  a 

design'  of°a^fr^T;v,^  ^^^  J^^^^^  °^  accessibility  in  the 
mobility  The  f let  tha?Ti;nf  ^°<iyl^  linked  with  ^h^?  of 
of  freight  at  the  shlpptr^s  600^^^°^^  receives  a  full  load 
way  results  in  a  substanflfi  =  I  ^"?  delivers  it  the  same 
to  off-track  sSippIrs  To  shin  hv^^ /"  transportation  cost 
must  be  loaded  iS  a  highwav^^h?^if^^'  at  present  the  goods 
and  there  transferred  from^hfi?^'"°^^'^.?°  *^^  ^^^m  track, 
car;  Such  effort  Is  ent^^fi^^''^^  vehicle  to  the  frel^t 
are  used.  ^^  entirely  unnecessary  when  containers 

,ow  sS;nt^l^;on.f  S^^d^r^^TL'  reL^^^L^L^^ir  =^^^  ^^ 
car  moves  about  10  thousand  miles  per  vLr  nt\  ^^  average 

oiHt   P®^  ^^y'     whereas  motor  f plight  vehiMaf.  "^  ^^^^  ^° 
25  thousand  miles  per  year.   ^^^^Snt  vehicles  average  over 

highway  vehicIIs°''couTrhav^^h  =°?*^i"^rs>   both  railway  and 
useful  servicf  which  thfr-^^r^^^  ^^^""^^^  ^°^^^     and  the 
greatly  increased.   \helrellht^ca^  .°^^  performs  would  be 
the  body  Which  the  patron  ulef   and  tH«'^f'  f   *"°  P^^^^  " 
carrier  uses.   The  same  is  trnp  r.r  L  ^   chassis  which  the 
of  interest,   depreciation   =n^   *^f  """^^^  ^^^^l^-  The  cost 
freight  car'amountfto  abSut  fdn^?^^^"  1^^°"  *^«  average 
cents  is  chargeable  to  ?he  chassis  "t^u^  ?^^  °^  T^^^^  ^5 
the  shipper  to  use  a  car  body  whf^h  costs  3.sT^nt  *°  P^^""" 
the  whole  vehicle  which  cost^  1  rtniio^     I  °J^^^  P^^   '^ay, 
for  two  thirds  of  which  the  sh1r,n«i  ^  P^""  ^^^  ^^   surrencfa-ed 
tuting  containers  for  presLt  ca?  Lnf^  no  use.   By  substi- 
car  chassis  can  be  doi^MoH  "  ''?'^^®^  ^^^   utility  of  the 
economical  service  produced!   '       ^  speedier  and  more 

Of  botA  wifir^a  vo?uif'capacit?"  ^^^^^'°^^^<^  *°  ^^  P^-nt 
cars  loaded  to  82  per^nt  of  vo?,^;»  although  automobile  box 
of  weight  capacity.  siSilarlv^?.iP^'=J*^  ^"'^  ^^  percent 
51  percent  of  volJmie  capacltv  an/?^  ^^''^*2''  ^''^^  1°^'^^^  ^o 
city,  while  open  top  cars^lo^Lf^S^oS^"*  °^  "^ig^t  capa- 

capacity  and  79  percent  of  weigh?  caJacilv'^'Aff."'"  T'^" 
to  57  percent  of  volume  oapacitv  tnd  H^'  ^^^J^^^  loaded 
capacity.   Taking  only  l^TllH  llltiSmillr  ^Lltl'Tr 
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volume,  it  was  found  that  all  box  cars  averaged  71  percent 
of  capacity,  refrigerator  54  percent,  stock  98  percent,  open 
top  97  percent.  Present  average  tenders  of  commodities  can 
be  loaded  into  containers  of  the  two  sizes  previously 
described  at  a  utilization  approaching  100  percent. 

The  data  indicate  that  under  present  operating  methods, 
which  require  about  half  of  the  total  serviceable  time  for 
loading  and  unloading  and  about  40  percent  of  the  carrier 
serviceable  time,  allowing  further  for  six  weeks  of  shopping 
per  yejr,  the  1952  car  supply  had  a  capacity  of  over  three 
times  the  traffic  of  that  year,  and  about  50  percent  more 
traffid  than  was  handled  in  the  peak  year,  1929. 


92.  Modernization.  The  average  yearly  cost  of  repairs 
for  all  cars  from  1920  to  1932,  inclusive,  aggregated  358 
pillion  dollars  with  an  average  annual  cost  per  car  of  $156. 
Once  in. each  10  years  the  cost  of  repairs  equals  the 
original  purchase  price.  The  average  age  of  all  freight 
cars  on  July  1,  1933,  was  15.6  years. 

Despite  the  large  annual  expenditure  for  freight  car 
maintenance,  records  are  not  available  which  show  the 
distribution  of  expense  according  to  type  or  age  of  cars  or 
5^52?  ?I  ^P^^^s-  ^^  ^he  absence  of  such  information  it  is 
.  i.Si^-^^  t^°  determine  what  changes  in  car  design  would  be 
justified  m  reducing  repair  and  replacement  expense. 

The  capital  cost  of  modernization  need  not  prove  as 
great  a  deterrent  as  might  appear  from  a  superficial 
examination.  The  present  railway  car  ownership  amounts  to 
about  2  1/4  million  cars  of  which  approximately  one  half  are 
box  cars.  At  an  average  service  life  of  20  years  each,  to 
maintain  this  supply  would  require  replacement  at  the  rate 
Of  .  about  100  thousand  box  cars  per  annum.  In  the  economic 
depression  the  obligation  to  replace  has  been  deferred  so 
that  there  is  an  "accrued  liability",  the  replacement  of 
which  soon  must  be  met,  aside  from  all  considerations  of 
obsolescence.  Each  of  the  new  house  cars  herein  suggested. 
If  equipped  with  multiple  body  (container)  sets,  will  be  th4 
equivalent  of  two  of  the  present  type  cars,  reducing  all 
elements  of  maintenance  referable  to  time  by  one  half 
leaving  out  of  consideration  economies  due  to  lighter  weight 
and  greater  versatility.  ^-i-suo 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  thousand  flat  and  low-side 
mill  gondola  cars,  the  latter  having  little  present  utility 
and  the  former  being  utilized  in  1932  to  but  one  third  the 
extent  of  the  ownership.  These  cars  for  a  reasonable 
expenditure  can  be  converted  into  container  cars  with  a 
capacity  equivalent  to  about  140  thousand  present  type  box 
cars  • 
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XXV  CONDUCTING  TRANSPORTATION 

93.  Nature .  Transportation  in  this  and  the  following 
six  sections  is  used  to  describe  the  operation  of  carrier 
facilities  to  provide  service.  Although  there  are  wide 
differences  in  character  of  facilities  employed,  these 
operations   may  be   grouped  into  three   distinct  classes: 

(1)  Agency,  the  operation  of  station  clerical  and  platform 
forces   in  connection  with  receipt  and  delivery  of  freight; 

(2)  assemblage,  for  gathering,  distributing  or  marshalling 
of  the  freight  for  movementj  and  (3)  movement,  the  actual 
conveyance  of  the  freight  vehicles  between  cities. 

The  cost  of  performing  the  foregoing  operations  by  rail 
and  water  carlot  carriers  was  each  3  1/2  mills  -  much  higher 
than  the  cost  of  the  cargo  (water  and  pipe  line)  carriers 
which  was  1  mill  per  net  ton  mile  in  each  case. 

94.  Agency.  Agency  operations  consist  in  the  paper 
work  incident  to  receipt  and  delivery  of  all  freight  and  in 
the  physical  loading,  unloading,  receipt  and  delivery  of 
l.c.l  freight.  The  total  amount  expended  by  rail  carriers 
for  this  service  in  1932 :  was  over  150  million  dollars  and 
constituted  6  percent  of  rail  revenues  and  8  percent  of  rail 
costs.  The  unit  costs  of  carlot  carriers,  rail  and  water, 
were  about  the  same. 

The  report  of  an  intensive  survey  of  rail  freight 
station  operations,  conducted  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Ginn,  is  repro- 
duced in  the  Factual  Summary.  Conclusions  reached  by 
Mr.  Ginn  are  concisely  stated  by  him  in  his  report.  These 
conclusions,  so  far  as  pertinent  at  this  place,  are: 

(1)  That  speed,  accuracy  and  efficiency  would  be  promoted 
by  utilization  of  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  lading  as  a  waybill 
and  the  elimination  of  duplication  of  waybills  in  assessing 
rates,  in  computing  freight  revenue  and  other  accounting 
work,  and  by  transferring  this  work  to  central  bureaus  or 
key  stations; 

(2)  That  existing  freight  stations  of  all  carriers  be 
consolidated  and  where  practical  relocated  at  main  receiving 
or  forwarding  freight  yards; 

(3)  That  highway  trailers  are  the  most  economical  for 
collecting  and  delivering  l.c.l.  freight  and  for  transfer 
between  stations; 

(4)  That  freight  commodity  classifications  be  consoli- 
dated, rate  structures  simplified,  and  the  number  of  tariffs 
on  file  at  small  and  Joint  stations  be  reduced; 
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(5)  That  daily,   monthly  and  yearly  reports 
costs  and  productions  be  kept  upon  a  uniform 
interchanged  between  interested  carriers. 


of  station 
basis  and 


95.  Assemblage.  The  cost  of  assemblage  for  pipe  lines 
was  11  cents  per  ton,  for  carlot  water  carriers  27  cents  per 
ton,  for  cargo  water  carriers  1  1/2  cents  per  ton,  aad  for 
railways  48  cents  per  ton  or  $11.48  per  car  originated,  or 
about  $6.25  per  terminal  (initial  or  final)  handling.  This 
yard  switching  cost  (transportation  expense  only)  was  almost 
as  great  as  the  entire  transportation  expense  involved  in 
moving  trains  between  terminals.  Rail  assemblage  operations 
consist  of  classification,  the  expense  of  which  was  $4,71 
per  car  (originated);  transfer  expense  $3.14  per  car;  inter- 
change track  switching  55  cents  per  car;  and  industrial 
track  (including  house  and  team  tracks)  switching  $3.07  per 
car.  These  operations  lie  at  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
industry's  gravest  problems  -  a  problem  which  must  be  solved 
if  permanent  prosperity  in  the  industry  is  to  be  had. 

96.  Classification.  This  is  an  operation  which  is 
practiced  only  by  rail  carriers.  Its  necessity  arises  out 
of  the  fact  that  many  cars  from  many  shippers  to  many  des- 
tinations must  be  collected  into  and  distributed  from  trains 
The  extent  to  which  it  is  necessary  is  affected  by  the  num- 
ber of  cars  in  the  train  (theoretically  this  variation  is 
in  permutation)  and  the  number  of  sources  or  destinations, 
either  tracks,  yards,  intermediate  ;]unctions  or  final  ter- 
minals. The  composite  car  in  its  average  Journey  of  362 
miles  was  classified  over  7  times  at  an  average  cost  (trans- 
portation only)  of  62  cents  each.  The  most  effective  means 
for  reducing  the  cost  is  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  the 
operation.  Such  reductions  can  be  made  in  some  degree  by 
the  following  steps,  the  advisability  of  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  later  connections:  (l)  Motorization  of  terminal 
delivery  operations  through  the  use  of  containers;  (2) 
reduction  in  the  number  of  routes  for  intercarrier  movements 
and  the  number  of  points  where  interchanges  are  made;  (3) 
reduction  Jn  the  length  of  carlot  trains. 

97.  Transfers.  Transfer  operations  which  are  also 
almost  entirely  confined  to  rail  carriers  consist  of  move- 
ment of  cars  from  yard  to  yard  within  the  same  terminal  and 
are  made  necessary  oy  zne  multiplicity  of  yards.  Tney  are 
of  two  classes,  single  carrier  wnere  the  movement  is  between 
yards  of  the  same  carrier, and  multiple  carrier  (interchange) 
where  the  movement  is  between  the  yards  of  two  carriers. 
Transportation  cost  alone  of  these  operations  was  Over  100 
million  dollars  or  5  percent  of  total  rail  costs  -  nearly 
one  third  as  great  as  road  transportation  cost.  The 
composite  car  was  transferred  from  one  yard  to  another  four 
times  at  an  average  cost  of  68  cents  each.   Reduction  in 
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(1)  unification  of  terminals   fp?  ^"^     7^^^"  °^  ^^ 
(3)  short  trains.  ''^''^^'^^^^ >      (2)  reduction  in  rout 


part  by 
es,   and 


98.   Industrial.   The  transpo 
cars  to  and  from  initial  or  final 
industry)   amounted  in  the  case 
percent  of  the  total  rail  cos?" 
$3  per  car.   Lighterage,   which 
expense  of  water  carlot  carriers 
1  percent.   Along  the  Atlantic 

^i^h^^^^'r^^^^^'   i^   amounted  to 
substantial  part  of  water  traffic 
service  is  performed  by  rail  line 


rtation  cost  of  switching 

tracks   (house,   team  '  or 

of  railways   to  about  4  1/4 

about  13  cents  per  ton  or 

In  many  cases  is  a  parallel 

amounted  to  slightly  over 

Coast  where  it  is  generally 

about  15  cents  per  ton.  A 

collection  and  delivery 


Of  rail  revenue  (17  1/S  Derc^nt  nf^^  expense  only  13  percent 
water  carlot  carrier  revenue^  7fl  ItH  °?^^H  *^  P^^^^'i*  °^ 
carrier  revenue;  and  8  percent  of  n^nf?-  °^  "^^^^  ^=^^2° 
movement  cost  is  lowest  in  the  caL^of  n^''%  f^'^^"^^' .  ^his 
per  net  ton  mile,  and  hlghlst  fn  ?L^^^  ^^2^^'  ^/^  mill 
carriers,  2  1/2  illis:  wftir  r.«r.n  ^^^^  °^  "^*^^  ^^rlot 
and  rail  cost  1  1/2  mlil<,  ™^^^J^^°^^8°  earner  cost  is  1  mill 

due  to  the  practice  of  aggregator  and^'^^  ^°"  ^^^^  =°^t  is 
trains  approaching  cargo  dimlnslSn.  f  '°°''^"^  carlots  in 
large  part  at  the  price  of  ?n^^of'  ^^^  «<=°nomy  obtained  in 
and  costs.         ^  °®  °^  increased  assemblage  operations 


Mm     TRAMSPORT  OVERHEAD 


The  Se^foS^of^f  °^--head  operations  consist  in: 
general  direction,  accounting  ?''^'"^^  °^^^°^  functions  Sf 
accounting  classifications  o?f4n  leV.rT'"'^^^'^^'  ^''^  "^^^ 
or  traffic  expense  of  pricing  s^/tfUP^  ^^  ^^^^^  promotion 
dealt  with  under  the  head  of  adminisJ^ffi  ^^^  °'"  ""^^^^  "« 
discharge  of  the  tax  obligation-  and^f»M??^  expense;  the 
loss  and  damage  to  freight!  liability  arising  from 


carriers  -  $1.45, 


carriers  -  lo  ceAts.  Vfith  diL  f?n!  °^f*  °^  "^^^^  °argo 
per  ton  and  with  rail  carriers  S7  .o^^^^"  "  ^^  -31  cents 
»lle,   however,  due  to^^L^^^^Ager'^^^r^fLe'-ter^^^:": 
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the  raix  cost  is  highest,  1.6  mills;  water  carlot  carriers 
1.5  mills;  water  cargo  carriers  .2  mill;  and  pipe  line 
carriers  .8  mill. 

101.  Taxes.  The  taxes  laid  upon  railways  are  relatively 
much  heavier  than  upon  any  other  form  of  transport,  consti- 
tuting about  8  percent  of  their  total  revenue  and  10  percent 
of  their  cost.  With  the  pipe  line  carriers  the  ratio  to 
revenue  is  about  the  same.  With  water  carriers  of  all  types 
it  averages  less  than  1  percent.  With  highway  carriers  it 
varies  from  2  to  4  percent,  depending  upon  the  length  of 
haul.  The  costs  per  ton  handled  are  rail  carriers  30  cents, 
water  carriers  5  cents,  pipe  carriers  19  cents,  and  highway 
carriers  about  8  cents. 

102.  Administration .  Rail  costs  of  both  phases  of 
a(|.ministration  -  general  or  executive  expense,  and  sales 
expense  -  are  much  lower  than  for  either  type  of  water  car- 
rier, and  with  respect  to  administration  expense  are  also 
lower  than  pipe  line  costs.  The  traffic  ratios  to  revenue, 
2?espectively,  were:  Rail  2  percent;  water  carlot  11  per- 
cent; and  water  cargo  3  percent.  Due  doubtless  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  bulk  of  pipe  line  traffic  is  from  affiliates, 
those  carriers  reported  no  sales  expense.  Upon  a  net  ton 
basis  the  costs  were:  Rail  10  cents;  water  carlot  carriers 
62  cents;  water  cargo  carriers  not  quite  2  cents. 

Revenue  ratios  of  general  or  executive  expense  were: 
Rail  4  1/2  . percent;  water  carriers  about  14  percent;  and 
pipe  line  carriers  4  1/2  percent.  This  expense  per  net  ton 
was:  Rail  18  cents;  water  carlot  carriers  78  cents;  water 
cargo  carriers  9  cents;  and  pipe  line  carriers  11  1/2  cents. 


Rail  administrative  expenses, 
sales  promotion,   are  relatively 
of  other  carriers  that  the  question 
not  in  fact  inadequate  in  view 
situation. 


particularly  those  for 
so  much  lower  than  those 
arises  whether  they  are 
of  the  present  traffic 


103.  Liability.  Rail  expenditures  for  loss  and  damage 
to  freight  aggregated  slightly  less  than  15  million  dollars 
irj  1932.*  This  is  equal  to  6/10  of  1  percent  of  the  rail 
revenues  and  not  quite  3/4  of  1  percent  of  rail  costs.  Com- 
parable expenses  of  other  carriers  could  not  be  segregated. 


*   These  expenditures  are  included  in  income  statements, 
section  4,  but  not  on  any  of  the  cost  analyses. 
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XXVII   YARD  AND  TERMINAL  QPERATIONfi 

104.   Elements.   The  rn-nacrr^^^rr 
are  from  the  function  stLdnoInt   Tn  ^"^^^^^^  °^   operations 
Ity,   however,   as  well  a^  tn^   ■,  °  ""ensure  relative  util- 

purposes,  it'is  necessary  to  conlidL"?h"  °°'*^  ^°^  ^^^^^^i 
of  all  functions  necessarv  tn  fi  .*^\  aggregate  costs 
objectives.  Becauslof  the  ^n^,J^''°^^^t^^  definite  service 
appertain  to  the  several  carr^erlnf^^^^r^^^^^^^"  "^Ich 
It  Is  convenient  to  make  thi^riff^  Particularly  the  rallw^, 
two  steps,   first  a  location  one  *h°i?  °^  operations  1,^ 

operations;  and  second  a  service  ~onl  T/^'"^  """^  ^"^"^ 
terminal  operations.        service  one  -  between  line  and 

areaIr"wer°rres"onlible''for  ll'T.  ^^%°°"^"cted  m  terminal 
functions);  S6  percent  o?  watefca?!  ot°^  ""^^^  '=°"*=  (^^^ 
percent  of  water  cargo  carrier  oosts"«nrt  po"^^^  °°=<^=5  IS 
line  costs.  ^t^xier  costs,  and  S9  percent  of  pipe 

l.e.?lLs?tltliTt  to'^L'  TrLf^JV  "^^-"^-^  ^-"ngs, 
the  car  which  account  for  7n^i  ^^°I?  ^"^^   termination  of 

intermediate  yardlngs,  thofe  incld^nr?o  thf  .*^%  ^°*"^'  ^""^ 
m  yards  other  than  origin  and  riP^^l^^?^"'^^^"^  °^  =ars 
account  for  the  remainder.         destination  yards  which 

area^r'acc°^^n^%'r?^r  L'°pLc\°nf  o^  r°L^^'^^  f  ^^^  ^-"^-^ 
of  water  carlot  carrier  colts^fln^."^  2°^*=  5  "^^  percent 
carrier  costs;  and  71  perce°nt'of  p'ipe^'li'ne'cosls."''^^  ^^^^° 

may  be^^erme'd'^L'^s'^hordln'at^^^^^J^jjL'^  ^'^  ^'''  operations 
mam  purpose,  which  is  to  move  frli^hrf  P^^Pa^^atory  to  the 
to  consignee's  door.  The  cost  of  n^^?^  ^""^  ^°'^^^SnoT's  door 
operation  has  so  grown  in  i^Lf  P«^f?rming  this  subordinate 
It  is  the  dominant  eSense'^TMf?/:^  ^^t^  operations  that 
attaining  relatively  great 'economv  f^  ""^^^  ^^^  practice  of 
expense  of  yard  opekfion  in  order  to  a^f  °Per3ti°n  at  the 
Into  cargo  or  tonnage  train  loadl!    assemble  carlot  traffic 

-il'se^vli^ff^f^;,  re'^Lc^^d'^^  L°ef ''^^  ^^^^  ^-^-te 
sive  of  Industry  tracks   thP^!?!  ^  ^^^"^  capacity.  Exclu- 

capacity  to  chamber  at 'one  time  ovef^'i /I  l"^^  °°^*^y  ^^^^^ 
number  of  carrier  and  non-carr^P^.r  ^^"^  ^^'^^^  ^^e  entire 
roundhouses  at  one  time  nearly  an  ?hl  %  ^^"^  *°  ^°"^«  in 
owned.  In  1932  the  tota!  switch  en^Tnp^^^^*  locomotives 
50  percent  greater  than  the  locomo??!.^  hours  employed  were 
The  miles  of  track  in  yardi  were  ereI?prT^  °L''°'"^  *^^i"^- 
lines  and  were  half  as  great  as  the  ^n^In*^^".^^"^^  °^  Stanch 
1-es.   on  the  average^one^^a^^  ^a^^  ^eTelirlt   d^if^erld^n" 
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an  industry  track  every  second  business  day.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  yard  facilities  today  are  substantially  In 
excess  of  any  likely  need  therefor. 

106.  Terminal  Costs.  Rail  terminal  (terminal  yarding s) 
costs  aggregated  37  percent  of  rail  costs;  26  percent  of 
water  carlot  carrier  costs;  11  percent  of  water  cargo  car- 
rier costs;  and  16  percent  of  pipe  line  costs. 

The  rail  terminal  (both  terminals)  cost  |1.13  per  ton 
and  $26.84  per  car  of  which  $5.67  was  station  service  and 
maintenance. 

Comparable  terminal  costs  of  highway  vehicles  averaged 
about  50  cents  per  ton  or  about  $12,  less  than  half  the  rail 
cost. 

One  cause  of  the  relatively  high  rail  terminal  costs 
lies  in  "reciprocally  switched"  or  multiple  carrier  cars, 
that  is,  those  switched  to  or  from  the  origin  or  destination 
track  by  a  switching  carrier  other  than  the  road  haul  car- 
rier in  or  out  of  the  terminal.  The  average  terminal  cost 
of  these  cars  is  over  twice  that  of  the  single  carrier  cars. 


XXVIII   LINE  OPERATIONS 

107.  Elements.  In  line  operations  the  basic  transport 
service  is  performed  -  the  movement  between  communities. 
These  operations  differ  from  "road  operations"  only  in  that 
they  also  include  intermediate  yardings.  The  cost  of  line 
operations  as  a  whole,  embracing  all  functions  -  maintenance 
of  way  and  equipment,  transportation  and  overhead  -  absorbed 
63  percent  of  rail  costs;  76  percent  of  water  carlot  carrier 
costs;  over  91  percent  of  water  cargo  carrier  costs;  and  32 
percent  of  pipe  line  costs.  The  average  cost  per  net  ton 
mile  of  line  service  on  railways  was  5.3  mills;  on  water 
carlot  carriers  4.6  mills;  on  water  cargo  carriers  1.1  mills; 
and  on  pipe  lines  2.1  mills.  About  40  percent  of  total  rail 
line  expense  was  due  to  intermediate  yaraings  and  60  percent 
to,  road  expense 

108.  Utilization.  In  1932  rail  freight  trains  on  the 
average  moved  in  the  same  direction  on  a  headway  of  at)Out  11 
hours  or  176  miles.  The  trains  were  grouped  into  four 
classes  for  analysis  -  manifest,  drag,  main  line  way,  and 
branch.-^  The  composite  manifest  train  consisted  of  40  loaded 
cars,  slightly  over  750  net  tons,  and  approximately  32  empty 
cars.  Drag  trains  averaged  26  loaded  cars,  794  net  tons  and 
approximately  27  empty  cars. 
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Rail   Te/^minal    Cost    pe/^    Loaded    Car.   on 
Industry      Ti^acks    at  Large    Cities 


United  5tate5  a^/erage-  ^  13.44 

BOSTOM'Jf  II.  96 

NE\^  yOR.K  -#  IS.IZ 
BUFFALO"  $  17.47 


WASHINGTON  -  4  /Z.SG 

I        Cleveland -$  20.79 

DETROIT-  $  /G.79 
CHICAGO'  4  19.11 

St.  Louis-  $  I7.4Z 

ClNC/MNA  Tl  -  $  17.  OS 

LOUISVILLE -0  ZZ.4Z 


1 


MEMPHIS  -  $  IG.  f5 

Atlanta-  /  13.37 
Kansas  City -$  17.00 

Minneapolis-  #  Z4.7i 

OMAHA'  /   ZG.&5 


FORT  hfORTH  -  #  17.  OS 

Seattle  -  $  1&.77 

San   Francisco-  4  Z5.tz 
Los    Angeles  -  #  zg.  zs 
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e  ciFHiFf  "of  L'rs'Jn'routp'  '^"^^i?^^   ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

s  over  300  million  do^l  ^^^    i""  ^^^^  ^°^^  ^^e  rail 

total  rail  cost    On  ^hp^^""^  ''^''^   ^^°^^  ^^  percent 

yarding  (termi^a:  o?^^L\^Id^L%^e)  e%S'f^\??L-^ 

han  ing^r^^^^^nriA  l^'^'   ^^^^^"'^  loo^^llUon 
igb  m  1^6^, at  an  average  cost  of  over  $3  each. 


-'-10 •   Conveyance.   .  The 
movement  embracing  all  functi 
0.49  cents  per  loaded  car  mil 
mile.   This  was  equal  to  45 
This  composite  cost  per  loa'ded 
following  elements:   Overhead 
^1   percent;   power  maintenance 
percent,  train  movement  38  per 


ons,  was  $2 


average  cost   of  road  train 

.24  per  train  mile, 
mills  per  net  ton 
total  freight  cost. 
s  made  up  of  the 
roadway  maintenance 
;  car  maintenance  3 
on  2   percent. 


e,  and  3.7 
percent  of 

car  mile  i 
20  percent; 

16  percent 
cent;  stati 


a  service  usually  DerformpH  °^,^-^°^'^s  from  and  to  way  points, 

operation,  which  part fkeslar^elv  o?  /^?^^5?^  ^^^^^^^^  This 
handled  about  14  percent  of  tL  5  collection  and  delivery, 

miles)  hut  was  respLsi^L^  ro°r^  ^eVerolnT oTl^TotA'Vst: 

expensivf rlif  se?nce%e?forrnercosH  *^'^  "^^  ^^^  "-^ 
as  through  train  service  of  thf  ^''f  ^""^^  ^^^°^  ^^  ^^^^ 
carriers,  nearly  one  half  w;,.^  2  f  ?®*^  ^°^^  originated  by 
line  way'trainif  aSI  three  ?ou??Sf*^^  "  ^f^^^^^^  in  branch 
way  trains,  indicating  *hfi-^5u^  ^^  handled  in  main  line 

handled  at'le^^^^^c'^T'^^^arfr^lghrtrfln.^^^  ^^^^^^^  "- 


2«IX     INTEGRATRn  MOVRlurKNT 

influenced^T^iy  Im  ''In'^f  ?r*\?^  ^^^^  transport     are 

the  method  of^o^at?^  in'which'clf  ^It'^^^f  ''^'^*^<^  ^^ 
and  moved  in  train  units  with  +v,^^L  ff^  aggregated 
realizing  the  known  econ^v  of  ^^^  definite  objective  of 
method  does  producf  ?o7  cost  rofd°  ti^?"^"-  ^^^^  *^i« 
cases  does  appi-oach  the  economv  nf^  ^^^^'^  movement  and  in 
only  imposes  severe  service^  hL^^^°  "'"^'^ents,  it  not 
delays  but  also  creltef  Idd?tlnn=f  ^^^^  ^"^^  ^°  terminal 
which  go  far  toward  oflfet?^S'trllnI^rc^L^mie'L   ^^'"'''^'^ 
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The  doctrine  that  a  tonnage  train  is  ipso  facto  an 
economical  train  has  become  so  deeply  imbedded  in  railroad 
philosophy  that  it  is  difficult  to  orient  one*  s  view 
sufficiently  to  reexamine,  and  perhaps  modify,  some  of  its 
implications. 

The  basic  job  which  the  railv;ay  undertakes  is  to  move 
freight  from  one  point  to  another.  In  its  simplest  aspects 
this  would  imply  a  single  or  unit  movement,  in  which  case 
the  sales  unit  and  the  transportation  unit  would,  coincide. 
By  means  of  a  constantly  increasing  tractive  potentiality  in 
its  power,  it  has  been  able  to  perform  the  line  movement 
more  cheaply  by  assembling  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
such  sales  units  into  a  single  train  or  transportation  unit. 
This  practice,  however,  ceases  to  be  economical  at  the  point 
when  the  amount  saved  in  line  cost  is  less  than  the  addi- 
tional yard  cost  incurred  in  assembling  cars  in  the  train. 
The  criterion  is  not  the  line  cost  of  the  operation,  but  the 
aggregate  cost  of  line  and  terminal  operations. 

113.  Instrument  Utility.  Present  practices  of  rail  and 
highway  operators  in  handling  freight (excluding  merchandise) 
may  be  summarized  as  follows;  The  highway  operator  trans- 
ports the  truck  load  vehicle  directly  from  door  to  door  by  a 
movement  in  which  the  terminal  and  line  movements  are  com- 
pletely integrated.  The  railway  accomplishes  the  same 
result  in  two  wholly  distinct  and  separate  operations  -  one 
embracing  the  collection  and  delivery  of  the  car,  its  assem- 
blage at  origin,  reassemblage  at  intermediate  terminals,  and 
disassemblage  at  destination  into  and  out  of  long  trains  - 
and  the  other,  the  movement  of  these  trains  from  origin  to 
destination. 

The  rail  unit  cost  of  performing  this  service  was  more 
than  twice  the  comparable  cost  of  highway  motor  vehicle 
operations,  if  the  intermediate  yardings  are  included;  and 
60  percent  greater,  if  they  are  excluded.  The  rail  terminal 
cost  (collection  and  delivery)  could  be  reduced  in  many 
cases  by  the  substitution  of  truck  container  operation  for 
switching,  particularly  in  the  case  of  multiple  carrier  cars. 

If  these  two  instrumentalities  continue  to  be  operated 
competitively,  the  truck  advantage  in  the  terminal  is  over- 
come by  rail  superiority  on  the  line  at  about  20  miles, 
which  is  indicated  to  be  the  economical  trucking  limit, 
omitting  considerations  of  rates,  service,  convenience,  etc. 
If,  however,  the  two  instrumentalities  be  coordinated,  the 
trucking  distance  will  be  shortened  but  its  volume  increased, 
while  the  net  reduction  in  costs,  in  the  aggregate,  would 
amount  to  nearly  13  percent  of  rail  revenues. 
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realized,  if  the  carlot  traffic  be  seZrltelTrnl^y.''''^     ""^ 
traffic  and  the  latter  handlld  in  f ull  ?rn?n  i  ^^^  n  *?^  °?''S° 

eonsi^noP^f  L'L\*?S"^S^^I|ne;?s'trLL''"''^  ^'^'^'"^"^  ^-"^ 

Without  breaking  thP  tr-n-in  i^^t     !i,  ?.  ..  ^^^^^^^^^°^  track. 


.,  -   ^  v*^o^  would 

expense.  ;Vhile  thi  cost  ofms  character'of°?:n*'°'^'  .""'^ 

ZrllrT'lr     'V'-  ^igh-'tLf  the'1^^t°of^1Lgo'^^^^L°r 
carriers,   it  would   oe  lower  than  any  form  of  land  tranl- 


oommerce  of  our  countrv  nnmlJ,  Potential  good  for  the 

^^^  4.t      :   country,   domestic   and  foreign   a^.  won  or, 
for  the  carriers  which  provide  it.      ^o^-eign,   as  well  as 

particularly  in  distribution  service!  ^         ^^'  ™^*' 

Indicate  tha?  tY,TT.Zr  ^  '^''^  ""^^^^  °^  ^^^ht  rail  power 
j-naicate  that  the  manufacturers  now  offer  a  type  of  ll^ht 

tram  of  several,  cars,   claimed  to  be  capable  of  Drovidfn^ 

transportation  of  carlot  freight  at  expresf  traln"^  sp^eds^ 

be  Se?a?ed'afa''cost""f'?^ '""'"'"""  ""^"^^  ^"'^  whlch'cou!d 
ue  operatea  at  a  cost,  including  wages,  no  greater  than  tho 
cost  of  operating  conventional  trains.     greater  than  the 

imDosslbilltv^°nf^„i%^f^3-^''  ""^  ^^1^  appreciation  of  the 
impossibility  of  substituting  such  trains -for  conventional 

lll^'l'  i^P"?  ^  Wholesale  basis.  Since,  howeverl^he  way 
freight  trains,  main  and  branch,  are  clearly  the  most  costTv 

claims  ofthf  ""^'^f "^  ""^  railways,  experiLntI  ?o  tes?  the 
Claims  of  the  manufacturers,  at  least  on  a  few  branch  lin^t 
might  well  be  considered.  If  such  tests  should  deSonstra?e 
that  the  short  rather  than  the  long  train  Is  th^mn^^ 
economical  unit  for  carlot  work.  It  tZld  prove  o?  iLense 
public  benefit  because,  from  a  service  standpoint?  it  ToSld 
prove  far  superior  to  present  trains,     '"P°in^>  it  would 
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XXX   INTERCARRIER  OPERATIONS 

114.  Necessity.  Intercarrier  operations  have  become 
necessary  because  commerce,  having  lost  its  provincial 
aspects,  now  extends  far  beyond  the  lines  of  a  single 
carrier.  These  operations  have  assumed  a  dominant  place  in 
American  transportation,  particularly  in  the  case  of  water 
and  rail  carlot  carriers.  The  method  based  on  assemblage 
of  earlots  into  trains  requires  that  these  trains  be 
primarily  operated  as  a  local  movement  of  the  individual 
carriers.  Only  in  relatively  few  cases  are  they  operated 
directly  or  indirectly  as  through  movements. 

115.  Routing.  The  privilege  of  specifying  the  carrier ^s 
intermediate,  as  well  as  initial  and  final  Junction  points 
at  which  the  interchange  shall  be  made,  is  conferred  on  the 
shipper  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Under  present  conditions 
its  benefits  are  twofold:  (l)  It  protects  the  small  or 
intermediate  carrier  in  the  strife  for  traffic  against  its 
larger  and  more  strongly  intrenched  competitors;  and  (2)  it 
places  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  shipper  by  which  he  can 
enforce  good  service. 
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that  available  by  circuitmiQ  -^^^..-k     Z  '     ' " 

would  be  no  less  emctive  If  f^^''  ^^^^P^^^^ion  in  service 
were  only  three  or  ^oiJdlrect  ro^^tf^r  °^°^^^^^t>  there 
thousand  routes.  With  direct  ron?.  ?Pen  instead  of  many 
definite  channels,  the  shiDLX?%^''^^i^^^^^  grouped  into 
by  great  acceleration  Love^all.n^^^  Z^^^  ^^  advanced 
the  movement  in  through  intercarrfpf^  ^^^^^  results  from 
elimination  of  waste   ±r^nll^^^^  trams,  and  also  by  the 

are  borne  by  the  shipper  ^^^^^^^^^  expenses  which  in  the  end 
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The  policy  of  wide  open  carrier  routes,  however,  has 
developed  evils  which  outweigh  these  conceded  benefits: 

(1)  The  weapon  in  the  shipper's  hands  can  be,  .and  increas- 
ingly in  the  past  few  years  has  been,  used  as  a  club  by 
which  to  compel  carriers  to  grant  rate  reductions  or  adjust- 
ments, instead  of  submitting  such  demands  to  the  Commission; 

(2)  the  practice  leads  to  prolixity  and  complexity  in 
tariffs  to  avoid  indefiniteness;  (3)  the  policy  encourages 
circuitous  routing;  (4)  the  policy  has  greatly  increased  the 
necessity,  intensity  and  expense  of  off  line  solicitation; 
(5)  the  policy  leads  to  wasteful  methods  of  operation  by 
increasing  the  number  of  points  at  which  interchanges  are 
made,  by  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  interchanges 
themselves,  and  by  discouraging  through  intercarrier  train 
operations. 

116.  Cost.  In  1932  there  were  over  50  million  inter- 
changes reporte(i  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  330  million  dollars. 
iTie  Cost  per  car  interchange  was  $10.78  and  per  intercarrier 
car  originated  $30.85. 

117.  Minimization.  At  all  places  where  Joint  or  unified 
yards  are  possible  the  cost  of  line  interchanges  can  be 
reduced  to  that  of  an  intermediate  carrier  yarding,  which  is 
about  one  third  the  present  average  cost  of  an  interchange. 
With  respect  to  terminal  interchanges,  the  road-haul  carrier 
can  perform  the  service  more  economically  by  truck,  particu- 
larly if  containers  are  employed.  The  benefits  of  wide  open 
routing  to  the  shipper  also  are  illusory.  The  service  by 
direct  competitive  routes  generally  will  be  far  superior  to 
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XXXI   OBJECTIVES 

118.  Commerce.  Commerce  is  the  one  trait  of  man's 
civilization  without  which  nations  quickly  disintegrate  and 
their  citizenship  reverts  to  barbarism.  A  transport  system 
is  a  first  requisite  of  commerce.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  primary  purpose  of  trans- 
portation is  public  service,  though  to  be  successful  as  a 
private  enterprise  it  must  be  profitable. 

The  exploitation  of  commerce  facilities  is  a  public  and 
not  a  private  franchise,  however  desirable  it  may  be  that 
this  franchise  be  privately  exercised.  There  can  be  no 
private  or  vested  right  to  such  a  public  franchise,  or  to 
the  advantage  of  location  or  the  traffic  accruing  therefrom. 
Under  no  other  conditions  can  private  operation  permanently 
continue. 

119.  Service.  To  develop  trade,  transport  must  point 
its-  service  to  meet  every  demand  of  traders,  must  adjust  its 
prices  to  encourage  the  largest  possible  movement  of  goods 
profitably,  and  must  encourage  the  establishment  and  devel- 
opment of  markets.  To  this  end  the  public  has  the  right  to 
expect  that  the  operators  of  its  transport  will  lead  and  not 
follow  progress,  and  will  be  alert  to  adopt  every  possible 
improvement  in  facilities  and  services  which  man^s  genius 
may  make  possible. 

The  carrier's  obligation  goes  further  than  operating  its 
'transportation  facility.  It  must  be  prepared  to  employ  that 
facility,  in  conjunction  with,  other  transport  facilities, 
even  in  cases  to  the  subordination  of  its  own  private  gain 
to  the  public  good. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  implies  socialization.  Quite 
the  contrary  is  true.  No  private  enterprise  can  function 
efficiently  or  serviceably  except  at  a  profit.  Neither  the 
owners  nor  the  employees  will  contribute  capital  and  labor 
essential  to  its  continuance  unless  both  are  adequately  com- 
pensated, and  their  respective  positions  made  reasonably 
stable  and  secure.  No  greater  disservice  can  be  done  the 
nation  than  to  perpetuate  a  system  of  impoverished  and 
pauperized  transportation. 
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everv^°;nc.!f^T£^'   ^^^  carrier  owes  the  obligation  to  employ 

wI!ras^e??iMLt'°^^''H  ^°  "^f^^  ""  operations  economical  as 
well  as  efficient  and  serviceable.  This  duty  extends  not 
merely  to  the  employment  of  modern  and  efficient  instruments 

facilftiprn/S?r^^°^"^  .^^^  ^^^°  ^°  i^^  utilization  ™he 
f'^o^^^^^  of  others,  or  tb  the  utilization  by  others  of  its 
fS^'^^i^^!?  wheneyer  the  efficiency  of  the  industry  ^nd 
thereby  the  national  commerce  are  promoted.     ^^^^stry  .  nd 


XXXII   COMPETITION 

121.  Nature.  Unlike  some  other  public  servicer  c^nnh 
nlJstlty^l^lTrli?  l""'  telephone^  there^^rno^Aherent 
hand  tL^^.*frP?r^.°'°''°P°^y  ^^  created.  On  the  other 
hand,   the  fact  that  it  is  a  public  service  places  definite 

Je?mitter?ro™''th«''''K'?*  '2  !f^'=^  competition  should  bl 
permitted  from  the  public  standpoint. 


The  line  of  demarcation  which, 
point,  separates  evil  and  good 
reconsidered  and  defined. 


from  the  public  stand- 
competition  needs  to  be 


12S.  Evil.  Competition  is  evil  whenever,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  it  results  in  ^rans 
portation  waste,  undue  preference  or  Instabilfty!  Seas^ld 
by  this  criterion,  .  the  common  varieties  of  vlkous  co^I- 
tition  are:  Competition  between  two  different  forms  of 
lllnl'lZllTdon':''''''   competition,  price  oZTelti°olT  .n, 

comm^^LnhJ^or^m^^nSr^rw^hl^h^t'i 

importance  only  to  the  extent  that  that  agency  be  tSra^en^v 

?he°grea?esr"ceLrftr''^^  *'°^  ™^^^  ^^'^^^  the'tLk'wU^' 
rtf?f!^!^^  ^  celerity  and  economy.  Competition  between 
different  types  leads  inevitably  to  the  attempt  bv  each 

afri?:feriSrto™tr"''°%'"°"  *'=^  ^^'  InstrStaLties 
are  inferior  to  those  of  a  competiting  agencv   thPr-Phv 

impairing  service  and  burdening  commercl.  ?Us  evU  is 
inherent  in  this  type  of  competition.   Only  iyLtelrltinl 

itf^f  o^^^'°^^''  °^"'"^  agencies.  Which  utilize  the 'faSl! 
^*"^°^^all  types  of  transportation,   can  a 
efficient  and  serviceable  system  be  evolved. 


reasonably 


Competition  between  markets,  both  of  production  anri 
consumption,  is  intense  and  incessant.  It  leads  carriers 
n^^  °J^ll°°^  the  fact  that  their  duty  is  to  the  nation  and 
not  to  the  community,  and  is   subversive  of  our  domestic 
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policy  of  free  channels  of  commerce  with  the  opportunity  to 
use  them  open  to  all,  upon  equal  terms.  When,  however, 
a  carrier's  operations  are  restricted  to  a  region  or  to  a 
particular  market  or  group  of  markets  to  which  as  a  private 
enterprise  it  must  look  for  its  sustenance,  it  is  quite 
natural  for  it  to  seek  to  promote  the  business  of  that 
market  or  markets  at  the  expense  of  those  which  it  does  not 
serve. 

In  ordinary  business  affairs  competition  in  price  is  the 
chief  protection  which  the  public  has  against  extortion. 
This  -condition,  however;  does  not  apply  to  transportation. 
From  early  times  the  public  has  asserted  the  right  to 
protect  itself  against  unreasonable  charges.  At  the  present 
time,  at  least  insofar  as  the  chief  form  of  domestic  trans- 
port is  concerned,  the  control  over  charges  is  plenary.  Not 
only  is  there  no  need  for  price  competition,  but  it  leads  to 
serious  public  evils.  An  obligation  of  the  carrier,  as 
important  as  that  to  charge  reasonable  rates,  is  that  to 
charge  non-preferential  ones.  In  practically  all,  if  not 
all,  cases  of  competitive  price  making,  the  purpose  Is  to 
get  a  definite  business,  sometimes  of  a  single  shipper  or  a 
small  group,  and  in  many  such  cases  the  result,  if  not  the 
intent  of  the  practice,  is  to  prefer  such  a  shipper  or  group 
of  shippers.  A  second  evil  of  competitive  price  making  lies 
in  the  fact  that  since  eventually  price  parity  will  be 
reestablished,  but  upon  a  lower  level,  carrier  revenues  are 
wastefully  depleted. 

Competitive  duplication  of  plant  and  service  is  an  evil 
in  both  its  positive  and,  negative  consequences.  The  posi- 
tive evil  is  the  burden  which  the  excessive  plant  or  service 
casts  upon  transportation.  The  negative  evil  is  the  ten- 
dency by  agreement  to  forego  improvements  in  plant  or 
service,  because  of  the  expense  which  others  would  incur  to 
duplicate  such  improvements. 

123.  Good.  Competition,  however,  when  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds,  is  inherently  beneficial.  Nothing  else 
will  keep  an  organization  on  its  toes  so  effectively.  The 
fact  that  the  service  must  be  sold,  not  merely  delivered, 
tends  constantly  to  make  competitive  carriers  seek  better 
or  more  efficient  means  or  instrumentalities  for  performing 
service,  or  to  install  new  services  to  create  or  develop 
traffic  rather  than  to  filch  it  from  one  another.  So  long 
as  private  profit  remains  the  incentive  for  carrier  service, 
competition  in  service,  restrained  within  reasonable  limi- 
tations, must  also  remain  if  the  service  is  to  be  kept 
efficient  and  economical. 


XXXIII   MANAGEMENT 

If 4.  Necessity.  Beginning  as  local  carriers  serving 

in?il  there  w.irftf^  %^"^'^  railways  increased  in  nS 
until  there  were  a  thousand  or  more  independent  lines  With 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  country,  joint  traffic 
over-th.se  lines  gradually  increased  in  importance.  Coin! 
cidently,  as  the  effect  of  this  development,  integration  Sf 
carriers  proceeded  rapidly  until  arrested  by^he  poMcy  of 
enforced  competition  which,  until  recent  years  actuated 
public  regulation  of  transportation.  With^t he  coalescence 
of  commerce  continuing  unabated  until  sectionalism  in  tradi 
is  fast  disappearing,  Joint  carrier  traffic  has  ass^ed  a^ 
overwhelming  predominance  in  transportation.   The  T^eseS^ 

^"trlceable'lf  °^.  '"''"^  %^^''°^  °^  subnormal  IrlffTc 
Z"     ,^i^°eap-'-e  to  the  same  fundamental  causes  of  a  .similar. 

^^,1^^'^?'™/"  l^^^   '^^^^'^S  ^  P^^i°<i  °f  abnormaftraffic!  ms 
funcWons''"'""'''^'  ''^  ^""^   discharge  of  Joint  or  co™ 

125.  Joint  Functions.  Each  of  the  hundred  malor  raiiwav 

jolnftrafnc  in  S\°^  °'^^^  '^^'^     °'   carriers  °'hlnd^ 
I°„^L  ^^^i"°,  i'^  f^'^^   the  same  way  as  it  handles  local 
traffic,  despite  the  fact  that  the  latter  traffic  const! 
tutes  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  total!   There  are  m^^ 
functions   however,  which  require  the  mutual  or  cooperative 
action  of  two  or  more  carriers,  such  as  loint  rates  t«^?frl 

l^l°Tse''ll'll,ll\r''7\  '"^^^1  arfo^Lrf^ction  'th4 
othe/  Lr?frf ^f t^h^  ?nS^  as^a^^LS^^f ^^fL^ec^ff^^^ 

researcS'^'^'^he^  ITl""''  <=°°?---tion,  such  as  marketinrand 
f,^^^^r  ^^^^  existence  of  the  unitary  nature  of  these 
functions  demands  recognition,  and  the  creation  o?  an  lnt|! 
grated  agency  to  discharge  them. 

1S6.  pricing.  Some  degree  of  integration  of  Dricin^ 

and'hr^eason  Tlu^'^.^'t'  ^^°-?^  ^^^  coalescence  of  c^^ercl 
aau  oy  reason  oi  public  control  over  ioint  rafpc;  onH  -n^-.-.-»-«o 

c^l^.  "  ^''°^"  ^^  ^""^  "  ^'^s*s  i»  the  hands  of  a  ^singll 
carrier  agency.   Just  as  the  power  to  regulate  rate^  fn^ 

agency!"'  '"'"°^^^  ''°'     ""^^'^     '^     ^     singfe'l^ve^S 

1*  187.  Service.  From  the  faots  developed  In  the  survev 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  there  is  real  opportunity  f or  rlil 
managements  to  achieve  economies  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
intercarrler  routing  and  interchange.        ^         ^ 
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For  some  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  carriers  to 
accept  and  solicit  traffic  by  any  route  over  which  they  can 
get  it.  Routing  disputes  in  carrier  rate  checks  frequently 
absorb  as  much  time,  and  considerably  more  feeling,  than  the 
rates  themselves.  The  theory  underlying  this  policy  is  that 
a  little  bit  here,  there  and  yonder  is  better  than  a  big  bit 
in  one  piece.  The  evil  of  the  situation  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  conditions  which  exist  in  Chicago.  Omitting  Canadian 
lines,  there  are  11  predominantly  Eastern  Carriers  and  9 
predominantly  Western  Carriers.  Each  of  these  20  major 
lines  interchanges  cars  as  parts  of  intercarrier  movements 
with  the  other  19.  Analysis  of  their  1932  interchanges  at 
Chicago  indicates  that  with  little  or  no  change  in  the  amount 
of  business  handled  by  each,  the  20  carriers  can  be  grouped 
into  4  through  routes  for  intercarrier  traffic,  each  of 
which  could  function  as  a  single  linfe  with  respect  to 
solicitation,  service,  accounting  and  interline  settlements. 
This  process  could  be  carried  out  at  the  ten  major  gateways 
through  which  over  half  of  the  interterritorial  traffic  mowed 
in  1932.  At  the  same  time  a  national  policy  of  closing  all 
circuitous  routes  via  interior  Junctions  except  for  strictly 
local  traffic  should  be  pursued. 

A  plan  such  as  this  does  not  menace  other  carriers  or 
service,  since  routes  could  not  be  closed  in  this  manner 
without  the  tacit  approval,  at  least,  of  the  Commission. 
Such  a  plan  of  through  routing  would  quickly  be  followed  by 
operating  arrangements,  which  would  greatly  reduce,  if  not 
eliminate,  the  present  enormous  cost  of  interchange. 

The  amount  of  waste,  aue  to  multiplication  of  train 
service,  is  liable  to  be  overstated.  The  train  density  of 
railways  is  comparatively  light  over  practically  the  entire 
country.  The  opportunity  for  statesmanship  in  the  industry 
lies  not  so  much  in  reducing  train  schedules,  as  it  does  in 
securing  a  much  more  frequent  service  with  the  present 
amount  of  train  service.  Track  utilization  in  1932  was  not 
heavy  enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  any  substantial 
amount  could  be  eliminated  by  consolidation  of  trains  over 
so  called  trunk  lines,  since  the  service  on  few  lines  was 
more  than  would  be  required  to  take  care  of  local  needs 
alone.  There  is  an  opportunity,  however,  greatly  to  improve 
service  through  cooperation. 


128. 
indicate 
the 


Mc 


CLX 


ketin£.  The  facts  developed  in  the  surveys 
that  for  some  years  to  come  carriers  must  look  to 
development  of  their  present  markets,  rather  than  to  the 
exploitation  of  new.  Adjustment  of  service  to  accomplish 
this  development  requires  thorough  investigation  of  all 
sources  of  production  and  all  outlets  of  consumption.  This 
task  is  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  carrier,  or 
indeed  of  any  single  type  of  carriers.  It  is  one  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  heartiest  degree  of  mutual 
cooperation  of  all  types  of  carriers. 


Ill 

the  traffic  is  one  involved  in  every  sort  of^'?^tf"°?^  °' 
Whether  it  be  consolidation,  pooling  oTtrafko'lTrll^ll":' 

of"  fiTt   ^.°?'^f^?  *"^*^  terminal  lines,  however,  receive  2/3 

locations  ri?^  .?  '°  ''^^^^'^  "strategic  value"  of^such 
iocations  will  disappear  and  all  carriers,  as  well  a<!  =it 

m^^r'tL  'clairtL^^"^'  '^^^^  °^  opportunity /''^urther- 
freleht  whl^S-fJ^  ^^^     ^     carrier  is  responsible  for  the 

absorbed  by  terminal  lines  -  a  process   which  ?L  !="^ 


XXXIV 


AGENCIES 


u?i=n"?y^!ri^fer\^or\^ftha^   r^"?^^ 

much  faster  and  cheanpr^  i^^»  ^?  I  units,  can  render  a 

truck  and  ?he  ?rain  a^lessentiaf  ?o°Ldfr^r-   ^°^^  *^^ 
Neither  should  be  Per^i%|ir?r^i3t*?hr^?^^r'L^rt°L'1i^°?i 
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Since  depreciation  of  an  investment  already  made 
so  large  a  factor  in  pipe  line  costs,  present  pipe 
lines  can  furnish  land  transportation  for  crude  pe 
more  economically  than  parallel  movements  can  be  fu 
by  rail.  Arrangements  for  the  handling  of  crude  pe 
in  cargo  lots  by  railroads  should  be  made  in  the  case 
new  fields  and  new  construction  of  pipe  lines  a 
Similarly,  gasoline  can  be  handled  in  full  cargo  lot 
economically  and  expeditiously  by  rail  than  by  pipe 
Crude  petroleum  can  be  collected  by  gathering  pip 
much  more  economically  than  bv  any  other  means.  C 
coordination  or  tne  two  agencies  is  possiu±e  and  des 
A  first  step  in  that  direction  would  be  rail-pip 
cargo  rates. 


looms 

trunk 

troleum 

rnished 

troleum 

of  all 

voided. 

s  more 

line. 

e  lines 

omplete 

irable. 

e  joint 


Coordination  of  rail  and  water  and  pipe  and  water 
facilities  can  also  be  resolved  by  distinct  rules.  Formerly 
the  railway  performed  a  much  greater  terminal  service  than 
the  water  carrier.  With  motorization  of  terminal  they  are 
now  placed  upon  exact  equality,  hence  the  relative^  utility 
of  the  two  forms  of  transportation  should  be  gauged  by  the 
cost  of  the  line  service,  including,  in  the  case  of  rails, 
intermediate  yardings.  Water  carrier  service  is  of  two 
distinct  classes  -  common  carrier  service  where  the  sales 
unit  roughly  is  equivalent  to  the  rail  carload  unit,  and 
contract  (including  private  operations)  where  the  sales  unit 
approximates  a  cargo.  Examination  reveals  that  the  line 
costs  of  the  carlot  (common  carrier)  water  operations  in  a 
number  of  cases,  including  the  Federal  Barge  Line  operations, 
a:  J  as  high  as  the  rail  line  costs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
line  costs  of  the  cargo  operators  in  practically  every  c^se 
are  considerably  below  either  the  present  rail  line  costs 
or  those  potential  in  cargo  train  operation. 

Coordination  and  stability  can  be  achieved  by  making  the 
rates  of  both  carlot  aad  cargo  shipments  (separately)  by 
water  or  rail,  or  Joint  rail  and  water  carriers  under  a 
uniform  classification  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
costs.  This  will  mean  that  the  traffic  will  move  by  rail  or 
water,  or  rail  and  water,  depending  on  whether  the  service 
by  rail  is  sufficiently  better  to  warrant  the  higher  rates. 
The  rail  and  water  cargo  rates  should  be  based  on  the 
relative  service  performed  by  each  agency.  Rates  fixed  on 
any  theoretical  evaluation  of  the  worth  to  the  shipper  of 
the  difference  in  time  are  nothing  less  than  an  arbitrary 
distribution  of  the  traffic.  The 
rates  measured  by  the  actual  cost  of 
by  the  two  agencies,  permitting  it  to 
worth  of  the  service  at  those  prices. 


public  is  entitled  to 
performing  the  service 
appraise  the  relative 


Precisely  the   same  method 
followed  in  the  case  of  water  and 


of  coordination  should 
pipe  lines. 


be 


The  foregoing  suggestions  envisage  a  complete  system  of 
transportation  with  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  providing 
IL^^'i  ®^°^  agency.  Cutthroat  practices  of  handling  some 
llfrr^n  wo^/^  by-product  and  hence  at  the  expense  of  .other 
traffic  would  in  time  disappear.  Only  by  such  a  system  of 
ratemaking  can  order  and  stability  be  brought  out  of  the 
present  disorder. 


XXXV   OPERATIONS 

131.  Field.  The  principle  that  carrier  property  is 
?hl^^?n  l^  ^^^  public  service  is  nowhere  of  more^  iSportancI 
l^l  iSi?«®^?°''^^^®''?^^°^  °^  ^^®  Joint  use  of  facilities. 
The  Obligation  rests  upon  the  managers  of  the  industry  to 
minimize  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  the  effect  of  the 
present  surplus  of  transport  facilities.  All  facilities  of 
all  types  of  carriers  should  be  made  available  to  all  other 

u??i^!r?'^nS  ^^®  ^""i  ^???  J^®  °^°^^  serviceable  and  economical 
utilization  thereof  will  be  made.  This  applies  to  line 
operations,  terminals  and  equipment. 

r».oo^^^^v,H^'  .^\v^®w  ^^  ^^e  amount  of  overproduction 
?,^!????  in  today* s  transport  facilities,  there  rarely  is 
o^^^;;^^  ^^4^°^  ^^®  construction  of  new  freight  facilities 
except  to  regions  now  without  service.  Whenever  for  anv 
reason  a  new  line  penetrating  a  territory  already  served  is 
^vmh^h''?^  ^l^  construction,  as  far  as  practicable,  should  be 
^l^if  ^^  trackage  rights.  In  such  cases,  as  well  as  in 
?2S%ff  H?  ?f  present  contracts,  the  net  cost  to  the  indus- 
try (as  distinct  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties 
w?ir  ^.??\  ^®  u^T?^^®^  through  the  operation  of  Joint 
!ff^  ;.  ^^^-^  branch  lines  constitute  about  one  third  of  the 
?i^r;;f?ii®^r;v,  ^V^^y^cases  the  chief  and  in  some  the  only 
nn  p  ^o""^  P?®^®  ^""f?^^  i^^®^  ^^  ^°  ^^P  an  important  market 

nnp.^^^  °'?S^^''^/^^^''°^^-    ^^   ^^^^   °^  the  high  costs  of 

operating  these  lines,   consideration  should  be  given  to  the 

^nH^'^S^^''^  ?^  such  branches  in  the  interest  of  the  industry 
and  the  public  service.  ^^ouijr 

133.  Terminals.  Over  half  the  costs  and  two  thirds  of 
1^1  ^!?®  °f  carriers  are  spent  in  the  terminal.  These  costs 
are  aue  in  part  to  the  necessity  for  transfer  -  and  the 
resultant  classification  -  arising  fLm  the  lack  of  yard 
^ovitlp  oi  ""^  Accompanying  the  policy  of  carrier  through 
routes  already  discussed,  there  should  be  an  effort  to  unify 

^n  fS?^''?$J°''!  ^5J?^a^  as  Intercarrier  traffic  is  concerned, 
so  that  this  traffic  can  be  handled  in  what  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  are  through  trains,  thereby  not  only  greatly 
speeding  a  present  sluggish  service,  but  also  achieving 

??i^''K®°2S°°'i?^-  J^®  ^'^^^^^  question  is  one  now  being  han? 
died  by  the  Director  of  Regional  Coordinati^. 
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134.  Equipment.  The  question  of  the  ownership, 
operation  and  pooling  of  equipment  is  one  which  has  been 
handled  by  the  Section  of  Car  Pooling  and,  therefore,  not 
considered  in  this  report.  As  has  been  made  evident  in 
earlier  parts,  however,  an  essential  to  transportation  is 
container  equipment  interchangeable  between  rail,  highway 
and  water  carriers,  domestic  and  foreign.  The  success  of 
this  type  of  operation  in  large  measure  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  degree  to  which  it  is  made  universally  inter- 
changeable . 


XXXVI   EFFECT 

135.  Owners.  Under  the  proposals  hereof  the  interests 
of  the  owner  should  advance.  The  present  conditions  have 
brought  about  such  instability  of  investment,  much  less  the 
return,  that  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  rail  securities 
by  the  public,  insurance  companies,  banks,  and  trusts  are 
endangered. 

To  provide  stability  in  carrier  securities,  it  must  be 
provided  for  the  industry.  That  will  not  be  accomplished  by 
the  continuance  of  warfare  in  which  the  carriers  are  con- 
stantly seeking  an  ephemeral  advantage  or  the  protection  of 
an  illusory  vested  right.  No  single  carrier  is  likely  to 
prosper  if  the  industry  collapses,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
not  many  are  liable  to  suffer,  if  it  be  prosperous.  The 
question  of  stability  of  investment  rests  largely  upon  the 
dec-^ree  to  which  the  representatives  of  the  owners  mutually 
cooperate. 

1.36.  Employees.  No  class  of  persons  has  felt  the  effect 
of  the  breakdown  of  the  industry  more  seriously  than  has  its 
labor.  In  1920  over  10  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
natioix  depended  directly  or  indirectly  upon  railway  employ- 
ment. Today  it  has  shrunk  to  less  than  half  that  amount. 
The  reduction  in  total  yearly  earnings,  particularly  among 
the  unskilled  employees,  has  been  relatively  higher  than  in 
many  other  industries.  Due  to  constant  progress  in  the  art 
and  to  new  transport  facilities  and  instrumentalities  which 
science  continues  to  produce,  it  is  quite  possible  that  much 
of  the  personnel  in  the  industry  must  be  reassigned  perma- 
nently. In  many  of  the  suggestions  designed  to  effect 
economy,  made  herein,  the  employees,  if  not  protected  by 
appropriate  provision,  would  initially  bear  the  brunt. 
Adequate  steps  to  avoid  that  end  should  be  taken. 
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Much  more  important  to  labor,  however,  is  that  ^tahim-^r 

improvement  of  labor  conditions.  On  the  oiher^nd!  no  laS 
?L  ?i  '^^Tr^''  stringent,  will  permanently  protect  against 
the  inevitable  collapse  of  an  unprofitable  Industrv^  Th» 

ftabintv°^rthe?"^  r  «"'Pi°y-'>  ^°th  in  tSf  Sium  and 

ne?o,'?r%%"^^''''f^^^  "^^1  ^'^^^^^^  «n>en  tSe  IndSs?ry  is  pros! 
perous,  its  employees  inevitably  must  prosper.        ^ 
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Absorption  of  Charges  on  Freight;   Assumption  by  the  carrier  of  payments 
Incurred  for  special  services  or  privileges  which  are  deducted  from  its  freight 
revenue,  ,^r<ch  as  bridge  and  ferry  arbitraries,  switching,  lighterage  and  wharf- 
age. 

Accessories;   Commodity  classes  embracing  completely  processed  materials' 
convenient  and  desirable  but  not  indispensable  to  life,  including  'jietals,  metal 
articles,  rubber,  leather,  machinery,  tools,  vehicles,  explosives,  stationery, 
printing,  personal  sundries  and  similar  articles. 

Accounting  Division;  The  primary  units  into  which  the  system  or  the  rail- 
ways comprising  it  are  subdivided  for  the  keeping  of  accounts  or  statistics  of 
operation  separately  by  primary  accounts  or  by  items  or  subdivisions  of  primary 
accounts. 

Acquire  -  Acquisition:  To  procure  or  the  procurement  of  facilities  or  right 
to  occupy  or  use  same,  by  any  means. 

Additions;  Additional  facilities,  such  as  additional  equipment,  tracks, 
buildings,  bridges  and  other  structures;  additions  to  such  facilities,  such  as 
extensions  to  tracks,  buildings  and  other  structures;  additional  ties  in  exist- 
ing tracks;  and  additional  devices  applied  to  facilities,  such  as  air  brakes 
applied  to  cars  not  previously  thus  equipped. 

Administration;   Direction,  supervision  ar;d  control  of  business  and  person- 
nel including  traffic  and  general  expense. 

Advertising;  When  used  in  statistical  analyses,  expense  of  advertising  and 
with  respect  to  railways  expense  chargeable  to  primary  account  353. 

Agency:  When  used  with  respect  to  transportation  expense,  the  operation 
of  a  station  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  freight  traffic,  excluding  mainte- 
nance. 

Agency  Cars;  That  proportion  of  the  cars  reported  by  a  carrier  freight 
agency^  or  group  of  freight  agencies  as  handled  by  such  carrier  or  carriers  and 
influenced  in  part  by  the  solicitation  of  such  agency  or  group  of  agencies,  which 
the  total  cars  handled  by  carriers  in  the  rate  territory,  in  which  such  agency 
or  agepcies  is  or  are  situated,  bears  to  the  total  cars  so  reported  by  all  car- 
rier freight  agencies  in  such  rate  terflrt^ory. 

All  Expense  and  Taxes;   See  Cost. 

Any  Quantity  Rate;  A  rate  that  makes  no  distinction  between  carload  and 
less  than  carload  freight. 

Apportioned  Expense;   (Freight)  Amount  of  expense  incurred  in  providing 
transportation;   (a)  Common  to  and  apportioned  between  freight  and  passenger 
services  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  end/ 
or  (b)  common  to  and  apportioned  between  two  or  more  localities,  functions  or 
services  in  accordance  with  orders  of  the  carriers'  chief  accounting  officer 
or  in  accordance  with  directions  accompanying  inquiries  of  this  section. 

Apportioned  Taxes;   (Freight)   Amount  of  tax  accruals  apportioned  oetween 
localities,  functions,  or  services  in  accordance  with  the  proportion  which  the 
total  operating  expense  of  each  bears  to  the  grand  total  operating  expense. 

Assemblage;  Work  or  expense  in  assembling  vehicles  for  or  during  or  after 
movement,  and  in  the  case  of  railways*,  chargeable  to  primary  accounts  372  to  375, 
377  to  389,  392  to  401,  inclusive,  and  404,  405  and  406,  equated  for  supervision, 

Atlantic  Coastwise  (and  Inland)  Water  Carriers;  Water  line  operators  engaged 
in  coastwise  transportation  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  between  Maine  and  Florida 
and  on  tributary  rivers  and  bays. 
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Atlantic  Gulf  Water  Carriers;  Water  carriers  whose  major  operations  are 
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between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Atlantic  Coastal  Ports, 

Auxiliaries:   Commodity  classes  embracing  materials  which  have  undergone 
complete  processing  but  which  are  for  use  principally  or  chiefly  in  construc- 
tion, building  or  manufacturing  purposes,  including  masonry  material,  refined 
petroleiom  and  its  products,  chemicals  and  similar  manufactured  materials. 

Average  Haul;   As  applied  to  freight,  the  average  distance  in  miles  one 
ton  is  carried,  computed  by  dividing  the  number  of  ton  miles  by  the  number  of 
tons  carried,  whether  for  an  individual  railway  or  for  a  group  of  railways,  in 
either  case  representing  the  haul  per  railway.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
it  is  computed  by  dividing  the  total  ton  miles  by  the  tons  of  freight  originated, 
representing  the  complete  haul  by  giving  effect  to  the  fact  that  some  freight 
originates  on  one  railway  and  reaches  a  -destination  on  another.   For  rate  terri- 
tories, it  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  ton  miles  by  the  equated. 
net  tons. 

Average  Load;   Quotient  obtained  by  dividing  number  of  tons  (excluding 
l.c.l.  freight)  originated  by  a  given  carrier  or  group  of  carriers  by  the  num- 
ber of  carloads  originated  by  such  carrier  or  group  of  carriers. 

Average  Load  Haul;  Quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  net  ton  miles  of  a 
given  traffic  by  the  loaded  car  miles  utilized  in  handling  such  traffic. 

Average  Revenue  Per  Car:  Quotient  obtained  by  dividing  amount  of  freight 
revenue  for  a  given  period  by  the  number  of  cars  originated  during  such  period. 

Average  Revenue  Per  Ton  Mile;   Quotient  obtained  by  dividing  amount  of 
freight  revenue  either  in  total  or  by  individual  commodities  for  a  given  period 
by  the'  tons  of  such  commodity  or  commodities  carried  one  mile  during  such  period. 

Baggage;  All  property  handled  in  passenger  service  except  mail  and  express. 
It  is  classified  into  luggage,  commercial  baggage,  commercial  freight  and  compaiy 
material. 

Base  Year;  Calendar  year  1932  except  where  otherwise  stated. 

Benefits;  The  good,  improvement  or  profit  resulting  directly  or  indirectly 
to  a  carrier  wholly  or  partly  resulting  from  an  increase  in  revenues,  a  reductioi 
in  expense,  or  from  utility  in  the  performance  of  service  requirements. 

Betterments;  Improvements  of  existing  facilities  through  the  substitution 
of  superior  parts,  for  inferior  parts  retired,  such  as  the  substitution  of  steel- 
tired  wheels  for  cast  wheels  under  equipment,  the  application  of  heavier  rail  in' 
tracks,  and  the  strengthening  of  bridges  by  the  substitution  of  heavier  members. 

Box  Car;  Car  with  sides  inclosed  and  having  a  roof,  used  for  general 
service  and  especially  for  lading  which  should  be  protected  from  the  weather. 

Branch  Line;  Continuous  section  of  railway  over  which  a  through  freight 
(or  passenger)  train  is  not  regularly  operated  each  business  day. 

Caboose;  Freight-train  car  usually  attached  to  the  rear  of  train  for  the 
use  of  trainmen  in  giving  and  receiving  signals,  handling  car  records  and  per* 
forming  other  duties.   Sometimes  used  incidentally  for  passengers,  especially 
livestock  caretakers. 

Canada  Railways ;  Railirays  (including  American  railway  corporations) 
owned,  controlled  or  operated  by  a  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Capital  Service;  Return  accruable  on  investment  in  carrier  facilities. 


Car: 


Vehicle  used  by  railways  for  the  transportation  of  freight  traffic. 


?J  u^.  ?®?r^^^  specifically  stated,  it  includes  only  loaded  freight  cars  upon 
which  freight  revenue  is  accrued,  under  primary  accounts  101,  110,  111  112  or 
account  VIII  "Transportation  for  Investment  Credit". 

Cars:   Vehicles,  conveyances,  equipment  and/or  parts  utilized  in  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  traffic. 

Car  Days;  Elapsed  time  in  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each  between  the  time 
a  car  is  placed  by  the  shipper  for  loading  and  the  time  it  is  released  by  the 
consignee  after  unloading. 

Car  Float;  Vessel  equipped  with  tracks  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
railway  cars  by  water. 


Cars  Handled;  Number  of  loaded  cars  moved  in  line  or  termi^ 
a  Qarrier  or  group  of  carriers,  counted  once  for  each  carrier  r 

Carload  or  Car  Lot;  Shipment  of  a  carload  of  freight  at  a 
determined  by  the  minimum  weight  of  the  shipment  for  which  the 
require  payment. 


5ervice  by 
;g  same. 

-ich  is 
will 


Car  Maintenance;  Work  or  expense  chargeable  to  primary  acco;..  -  ^1  to 
316,  inclusive,  equated  for  supervision,  plus  the  freight  proportion  of  primary 
accounts  503  and  536,  ^     j^ 

Car  Mile:  Movement  of  a  freight  car  one  mile.  Unless  otherwise  specifi- 
cally stated,  it  includes  only  the  movement  of  cars  loaded  '--'-^^  revenue  freight 
one  mile. 

Cars  Originated:  Number  of  loaded  revenue  cars,  the  transportation  of  which 
is  begun  on  the  line  of  a  given  carrier  or  group  of  carriers  or  within  a  given 
geographic  area. 

Car  Ton  Mile;   Movement  for  a  distance  of  one  mile  of  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
of  thfe  weight  of  train  and  contents,  excluding  weight  of  locomotive  and  tender. 

Cargo:   Shipment  utilizing  the  capacity  of  a  ship  train  or  pipe  line. 

Cargo  Carrier:  Water  private  and  contract  carriers,  and  pipe  line  carriers. 

Carload:  For  the  purpose  of  reporting,  a  shipment  of  not  less  than  10,000 
pounds' of  one  commodity  from  one  consignor  to  one  consignee.  Where  mixed  car- 
load ratings  are  provided  in  classifications  or  tariffs,  a  mixed  carload  is 
treated  as  a  carload  within  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph,  provided  such  ship- 
ment ib  from  one  consignor  to  one  consignee  at  one  destination  or,  in  the  case 
of  shi^ents  upon  which  stop-overs  are  permitted,  from  one  consignor  to  two  or 
more  consignees  each  at  a  different  destination;  and  provided  the  shipment  is 
waybllled  at  and  the  charges  are  collected  upon  the  basis  of  the  carload  rate 
applicable.  In  such  cases  the  shipment  is  treated  as  a  carload  of  that  com- 
modity which  forms  the  major  portion  of  the  shipment  in  weight. 

Carrier;  A  common  carrier  by  railway,  waterway,  airway  and,  where  spe- 
cially noted,,  also  by  highway. 

Central  East  Junctions;  Interior  points  in  Central  East  States  where  rail- 
ways interchange  freight  traffic. 

Central  East  Railways:   Class  I  railways  (except  where  otherwise  noted) 
•whose  lines  lie  principally  in  Central  East  States.  These  carriers  are  listed 
In  Appendix  I. 

Central  East  States:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

Central  Territory;  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  (south  of 
Great  Lakes)  and  that  part  of  Wisconsin  on  and  east  of  the  Green  Bay-Freeport 
line. 


»• 


■■>-• 
t 


Charges;  Rates,  fares,  prices,  allowances,  classifications,  absorptions 
and/or  any  compensation  demanded  for  the  performance  of  any  service. 
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Cheyenne-El  Paso  Line;  Boundary  between  Western  Trunk  Line  and  South- 
western Territories  on  the  one  hand  and  Pacific  Southwest  Territory  on  the  other 
from  Cheyenne  along  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Railway  through  Denver  and  Pueblo 
to  Trinidad;  thence  along  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  through 
Raton,  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque  to  El  Paso. 

Cheyenne-Ogden  Line;  Boundary  between  Pacific  Northwest  and  Pacific 
Southwest  Territories  -  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  from  Cheyenne  to 
Ogden. 

Circuity;  Excess  vehicle  miles. of  an  actual  or  composite  movement  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  distance  in  car  miles  necessary  for  the  same  movement  by 
the  most  direct  route  in  common  use. 

Class  X  Railways;  Railways  go  classed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Class  of  Service;  Grouping  of  carrier  services  in  accordance  with  location 
or  objective.  Location  classes  of  service  are;  Road,  yard  and  office.  Objec- 
tive classes  of  service  are;  Line,  terminal  and  overhead. 

Classes  of  Terminal  Service;  Grouping  of  terminal  operations  wiiih  respect 
to  their  character.  Classes  are;  Station  service;  classification  of  cars; 
transfer  service;  interchange  and  delivery. 

Classification  Service;  Sorting  or  marshalling  of  cars  in  a  terminal  in 
station  or  delivery  order. 

Commission:  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Commission  Agency;  Agency  selling  carrier  freight  service,  or  soliciting 
freight  traffic  for  a  carrier  upon  a  commission  basis  of  compensation. 

Comnodity  Classes;   Grouping  of  commodities  in  the  report  for  the  purpose 
of  classification  into  six  classes  or  groups:  I.  Rough  Material;  11.  Raw 
Material;  III..  Semiprocessed  Material;  IV.  Necessaries;  V.  Auxiliaries;  VI. 
Accessories. 

Commodity  Groups;  Grouping  of  freight  commodities  into  cognate  groups 
for  the  purposes  of  ratemaking  and/or  statistics.  The  grouping  of  freight 
commodities  is  shown  in  Analysis. 

Commodity  Rating  Groups;  See  Commodity  Classes. 

Company  Service  Equipment ;  Officers'  and  pay  cars,  ballast  cars,  steam 
shovels,  derrick  and  wrecking  cars  and  other  work  equipment  mounted  for 
movement  by  rail. 

Conduct:  To  direct,  manage,  superintend,  supervise,  operate,  maintain, 
perforin,  administer  or  discharge  any  duty,  function  or  business. 

Connection  Delivery  or  Connection  Switch  Delivery;  Cars  handled  out  of 
the  original  terminal  area  by  the  initial  road-haul  carrier  but  originating 
within  such  terminal  area  on  the  tracks  (house,  team  or  industry)  of  another 
carrier;  or  cars  handled  into  the  destination  terminal  area  by  the  final  road- 
haul  carrier  but  terminating  within  such  terminal  area  on  the  tracks  (house, 
team  or  industry)  of  another  darrier. 

Consignee;  The  party  to  whom  freight  is  billed  or  forwarded. 

Consignor:  One  who  ships  freight. 

Consolidation;  The  union  of  two  or  more  existing  corporations  into  a  new 
corporation,  which,  through  the  consolidation,  acquires  all  of  the  property  of 
the  uniting  corporations,  assumes  all  of  their  obligations,  and  issues  its  cap- 
ital stocks  in  exchange  for  those  of  the  uniting  corporations  in  ratios  fixed 
in  the  agreement  for  consolidation. 

Container  Car:  Flat  or  drop  side  gondola  cars,  suitable  for  the  trans- 
portation of  containers  interchangeable  between  railway  and  highway  vehicle 
chassis. 
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C5  Container:  Container  interchangeable  between  railway  and  highway 
vehicle  chassis,  approximately  10  feet  long,  8  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high, 
outside  dimensions.  *  ' 

CIO  Container;  Container  interchangeable  between  railway  and  highway 
vehicle  chassis,  approximately  20  feet  long,  8  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high,  out- 
side dimensions.  ' 

Control;   To  direct,  manage,  superintend  or  supervise  any  act,  work,  busi- 
ness or  function.  j  »  » 

Conveyance;  Road  transportation,  roadway  power  and  car  maintenance. 

Coordinate;  To  integrate,  unify,  harmonize,  synchronize  carrier  facilities, 
service,  operations  or  charges.  * 

Coordination:  The  act  of  coordinating. 

^§?^V  T?*?}  outlay,  actual  or  accrued,  to  provide  transportation  of  freight 
traffic,  including  taxes  and  operating  rents  paid,  but  excluding  interest  or 
dividends . 

Dead  Weight;  Tare  weight  of  freight  vehicles  and  locomotives. 

Delivery;   All  assemblage  operations  (classification,  transfer,  interchange 
teL  S^^i^ittr  >^''°-^''®'^  ^^   originating  or  terminating  cars  on  traJks  (house. 

Density  of  a  Commodity;  Weight  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Density  oj  Traffic;  Amount  of  traffic  measured  by  train  miles,  car  miles, 
schedules,  schedule  miles,  gross  ton  miles,  net  ton  miles,  or  other  appropriate 

Iflt^el   period^'of'iiSI!  ''^'^^''  ^^^''   ^'^  "^^'^'^  "^^^'  ^^^^^  ^  moS?h,'year 

Dei)ot  or  Freight  Depot;  Station  where  freight  is  received  by  a  carrier  for 
transportation  or  is  delivered  by  a  carrier  to  the  consignee  after  transporta- 

Depreciation:  The  loss  in  service  value  not  restored  by  current  maintenance 
and  incurred  m  connection  with  the  consumption  or  prospective  retirement  of 
?2^Si?^i  property  in  the  course  of  service  from  causes  against  which  the  carrier 
;L  2^^^  2  S*®u.^?  insurance,  which  are  known  to  be  in  current  operation,  and 
the  effect  of  which  can  be  forecast  with  a  reasonable  approach  to  accuracy. 

Destination:  Terminus  of  the  shipment, 
road^mbvement^"  Railway;:  Railway  handling  shipment  for  the  last  part  of  the 

of  fSirl^  Expense;  Outlay,  actual  or  accrued,  solely  for  the  transportation 
?ng'j^if^Ji^?LTof^?heiarrier''^'  "''^^^^  apportionment,  to  a  singL  account- 

•charSf^lF|^,i^fff!;,,f  ,S^^^  l^^l^ll^r'"'''''   '^^^^"^ 

Sirectiv^  Cost:  Expense  incident  to  the  administration  and  general  direc- 
tion of  carrier  operations. 

to  f>£i^i!^°"'  The  amount  of  revenues  accruing  from  joint  traffic  distributable 
T.0   one  or  more  of  the  carriers  participating  in  the  handling  of  such  traffic. 

a  th?^^l^%.7^r  ^PP^^®^  J°  pricing  or  ratemaking,  the  proportion  in  which 
a  through  or  joint  rate  or  charge  is  divided  between  participating  carriers. 

trai^T^  ^^^^^^^  Irain-  Any  through  freight  train  except  manifest  freight 

Dock  Expense:  Port  expenses  of  a  marine  carrier,  exclusive  of  station. 
East;  New  England,  Trunk  Line  and  Central  Freight  Association  Territories. 


'<;» 


.5-. 
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East bound;   The  direction  of  movement  as  applied  to  freight  cars.  Include 
ing  northbound. 

•  Eastern  District;  New  England  and  Central  East  States. 

Empty  Car  Miles;  Miles  run  by  freight  cars  without  load,  excluding  company 
service  equipment  designed  for  use  exclusively  in  work  service. 

Equated  Cars;   Loaded  cars  handled  by  one  or  more  carriers  counted  but 
once.  For  the  United  States  it  is  deamed  to  be  cars  originated.  For  a  single 
carrier  or  a  group  of  carriers  it  is  deemed  the  equivalent  of  one-half  the  cars 
originated  and/or  terminated  by  such  carriers  plus  one-half  the  cars  inter- 
changed with  other  carriers  (outside  the  carrier  group) .  For  a  rate  territory 
it  is  deemed  the  equivalent  of  that  proportion  of  the  cars  handled  within  that 
territory  which  the  equated  cars  handled  by  the  carrier  group  serving  such 
territory  is  of  the  cars  handled  by  such  carrier  group. 

Equated  for  Supervision;   Surcharge  upon  direct  primary  accounts  of  a  pro- 
portion of  common  supervision  accounts.  With  respect  to  maintenance  of  way 
primary  accounts  202  to  272,  inclusive,  excluding  247  and  248,  the  surcharge 
is  a  proportion  of  the  aggregate  charges  to  common  maintenance  accounts  201  and 
273  to  279,  inclusive  and  326  to  328,  inclusive.  With  respect  to  maintenance 
of  equipment  accounts  308  to  325,  inclusive,  the  surcharge  consists  of  accounts 
301  to  307,  inclusive,  and  329  to  337,  inclusive.  With  respect  to  transporta- 
tion primary  accounts  372  to  408,  inclusive,  excluding  390,  391  and  407,  the 
surcharge  consists  of  accounts  247,  248,  371,  390,  391,  407,  410,  to  417,  inclu- 
sive and  420. 

Equated  Net  Tons;  The  number  of  net  tons  handled  by  a  carrier,  group  of 
carriers  or  in  a  rate  territory  counted  but  once  in  each  case.  Computed  in 
the  saine  manner  as  equated  cars. 

Equated  Ton;  Weight  of  loaded  car  and  contents. 

Equated  Ton  Mile;  Movement  for  a  distance  of  one  mile  of  the  weight  of 
loaded'  cars  and  their  contents. 

Equated  Track  Miles;  A  constructive  item  based  on  a  weight  of  100  for 
first  main  track,  80  for  additional  main  track,  and  50  for  all  other  tracks 
operated;  mileage  under  trackage  rights  is  excluded. 


Equipment ; 
vice. 


Any  vehicle,  railway,  highway  or  waterway  used  in  freight  ser- 


Equipment  Rents;  Rents  for  the  use  of  the  /equipment  of  other  carriers  and 
private  car  lines  excepting  equipment  included  in  the  general  lease  of  a  road 
to  the  operating  company. 

Expense ;  .  Outlay,  actual  or  accrued,  incurred  in  the  transportation  of 
freight  traffic,  exclusive  of  taxes,  rents,  interest  or  dividends. 

Expenses  of  Miscellaneous  Operations;  The  expense  of  operating  miscel- 
laneous physical  property  not  devoted  to  transportation,  the  investment  in  which 
can  be  segregated  from  that  in  road  and  equipment.  Not. to  be  confused  with 
expenses  of  miscellaneous  railway  operations. 

Expense  Ratio;   Quotient  obtained  by  dividing  an  aggregate  expense  or 
expenses  of  a  given  service  by  the  amount  of  revenue  received  from  such  service. 

Express;  Traffic  handled  or  revenues  received  therefrom  by  a  carrier  for 
the  transportation  of  property  in  expedited  service,  and  with  respect  to  railway 
carriers,  property  handled  under  express  privilege  contracts. 

Facility  -  Facilities;  Any  unit  or  units  of  property,  real  or  personal, 
utilized  in  carrier  service. 


Facilities;   Any  and  all  instrumentalities,  property  or  things,  or  parts, 
used  or  usable  in  the  transportation  of  freight  traffic. 
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Field  Expanse;   Gathering  and  distributing  expenses  of  pipe  lines. 


Final  Road  Haul  Carrier;   Carrier  moving  a  shipment  into  that  terminal  area 
within  which  the  shipment  is  finally  delivered  to  the  consignee. 

Financing;   Procurement  of  funds  for  operative  investment  or  refunding  pur- 
poses by  the  issuance,  securing,  promotion,  sale  of  stocks,  bonds,  debentures 
or  other  obligations  of  any  sort  or  kind. 

First  Main  Track;  As  applied  to  line-haul  rqads,  a  single  track  extending 
the  entire  distance  between  terminals,  upon  which  the  length  of  the  road  is 
based,  used  to  effect  a  line  haul  and,  therefore,  kept  clear  for  the  passage 
of  trains. 

Fixed  Prope^rty;   Carrier  property  other  than  equipment. 

Floatage;  Work  or  expense  chargeable  or  which  would  be  chargeable  to 
rfeiilway  primary  account  408,  equated  for  supervision. 

Flat  Car;  Freight  car  having  a  floor  laid  over  its  sills  and  without  any 
housing  or  body  above. 


Foreign  Car; 
being  handled. 


Car  not  owned  by  the  railway  by  which  it  is  at  the  time 


Freight  -  Freight  Traffic; 
baggage  and  express. 


All  property  transported  for  hire,  except  mail. 


Freight  Agency ;  Branch  field  office  or  bureau  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  sale  of  freight  service.   Sometimes  called  "traffic  agency", 
"outside  agency"  or  "solicitation  agency".  Two  classes  of  agencies  are  consid- 
ered:  "On  line  agency",  an  agency  located  in  a  city  directly  served  by  the 
carrier  maintaining  the  agency  and  "off  line  agency",  one  located  in  a  city 
not  so<  served. 

'Freight  Car  Miles  Per  Car  Day;  Total  freight  car  miles,  including  loaded 
and  empty  for  a  period  divided  by  the  average  number  of  freight  cars  on  line, 
including  serviceable  and  unserviceable,  divided  by  the  number  of  days  in  the 
period. 

Freight  Cars  On  Line:  Home  cars,  foreign  cars  and  private-line  cars,  but 
not  cabooses  or  company  service  equipment,  computed  for  the  month  by  dividing 
by  three  the  aggregate  count  of  cars  as  of  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  the  month, 
and  the  first  of  the  succeeding  month. 

Freight  Commodities:  The  articles  of  commerce  grouped  in  accoruance  with 
the  Commission's  classification  of  Freight  Commodities. 

Freight  Expense:  The  amount  allocated  or  apportioned  to  freight  service  by 
primary  accounts  and  in  the  case  of  railways  in  accordance  with  the  order  of 
the  Commission  for  the  separation  of  freight  and  passenger  expenses. 

Freight  Revenue :  Revenue  from  the  transportation  of  freight  and  from 
transit,  stop-over,  diversion  and  reconsignment  arrangements,  upon  the  basis  of 
tariffs,  including  the  carrier'. s  proportion  of  revenue  on  interline  shipments. 
In  cases  of  income  statements,  it  does  not  include  revenues  for  feedi«ig  and 
icing  or  advances  accruing  to  other  than  carriers. 

Freight  Service  Operating  Expenses;  The  sum  of  the  operating  expenses 
directly  assignable  to  the  freight  service,  an  apportionment  of  the  expenses 
common  to  both  freight  and  passenger,  and  an  apportionment  to  freight  of  the 
expenses  neither  solely  related  to  nor  common  to  freight  and  passenger. 

Freight  Train;  A  unit  or  a  combination  of  units  or  equipment  (exclusive 
of  light  locomotives),  moving  over  tracks  by  self-contained  motor  equipment  in 
connection  With  the  transportation  of  revenue  and  company  freight,  whether 
loaded  or  empty. 

Freight-Train  Car;  A  freight-carrying  car,  caboose  or  other  train  service 
equipment  required  in  the  operation  of  a  freight  train. 
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Function  Cost:  A  cost  distributed  in  accordance  'with  the  nature  of  the 
work  done,  such  as  maintenance  of  way,  maintenance  of  "power,  maintenance  of  ear, 
transportation,  etc. 

Gateway:  Junction  for  the  interchange  of  freight  of  two  or  more  railways 
of  different  regional  groups  and  chiefly  of  interterritorial  shipments. 

General  Expense;  Expenses  of  the  executive,  administrative,  accounting, 
financial,  law,  real  estate,  tax  and  claim  departments  of  a  carrier". 

Gondola  Cart  A  car  with  sides  and  ends  but  without  a  top  covering,  the 
floor  or  bottom  being  level  or  approximately  so,  and  used  for  freight  in  bulk. 
Types:  High  side,  low  side,  drop  end,  drop  bottom,  general  purpose  and  con- 
vertible. 

Great  Lakes  Southwest  Pipe  Lines;  Pipe  lines  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

Great  Lakes  System  Water  Carriers;   Carriers  operating  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
St.  Lawrence  River  System  and  the  New  York  Barge  Canal. 

Green  Bay-Freeport  Line:   Boundary  between  Central  Freight  and  Western  Trunk 
Line  rate  Territories  -  along  western  shore  of  Green  Bay  to  City  of  Green  Bayj 
thence  along  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  to  Menesha;  thence  along  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway  to  Fond  du  Lac;  thence  along 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  to  Water town;  thence  along  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Bailroad  to  Madison;  thence  along  tlie  Chicago  &  Noi-th  West- 
ern to  Dodgeville;  thence  along  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  the  Illinois 
State  line. 

Gross  Ton  Mile  -  Gross  Ton  Miles.  Inc:  Movement  for  a  distance  of  one 
mile  of  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  the  weight  of  train  equipment  and  contents, 
including  weight  of  locomotive  and  tender. 

Gross  Ton  Mile  Ex:   Same  as  car  ton  mile. 

Handled  or  Handling ;  The  receipt,  delivery,  interchange  or  intermediate 
switching  of  freight  traffic  in  a  terminal. 

Highway  Carrier;  A  common  or  contract  carrier  Dy  highway. 

Hire  of  Freight  Cars:  Rents  paid  for  the  use  of  freight  cars,  either  of 
private  car  lines  or  of  other  railways,  except  for  cars  included  in  the  general 
lease  of  a  road  to  the  operating  company. 

Home  Car:   A  freight  car  owned  or  leased.   It  may  include  one  that  is  ownod 
or  leased  by  another  operating  railway  in  the  same  system. 

Hopper  Car;   A  car  with  sloping  floor  which  will  discharge  a  major  portion 
or  its  entire  load  by  gravity  through  hopper  doors. 

. Hourly  Basis;  As  used  in  the  I.C.C.  wage  statistics,  this  term  refers  to 
the  reporting  of  the  time  worked  in  certain  occupations  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  hours  worked. 

Hours  (or  Days)  Paid  For;  The  time  of  an  employee  forming  the  basis  for 
computing  his  compensation,  including  straight  time  actually  worked,  overtime 
paid  for  at  pro  rata  rates,  overtime  paid  for  at  piinitive  rates,  time  paid  for 
but  not  worked,  and  constructive  allowances  (train  and  engine  service) . 

House  Track;  Track  within  a  terminal  area  serving  the  freight  station  of 
a  carrier  on  which  and  at  which  cars  are  loaded  and  unloaded. 

Hudson  River  Gateways;  Points  of  interchange  between  New  England  and 
Central  East  railways,  such  as  New  York  City,  Maybrook,  Albany,  Troy,  Rouses 
Point,  etc/ 


Imports;   Goods  brought  into  the  Continental  United  States. 

Improvement;   Extensions,  additions  or  betterments  of  any  facility. 

Incidental  Operating  Revenue;  Revenue  from  services  and  facilities,  the 
expenses  o^  tlie   operating  and  maintenance  of  v/hich  are  not  separable  from  rail- 
line  operating  expenses,  and  from  incidental  sources  not  provided  for  otherwise, 
such  as  dining  and  buffet  service  on  trains,  hotel  and  restaurants,  concessions, 
storage,  demurrage,  telegraph  and  telephone,  elevators,  stockyards  and  power 
plant  s . 

Industrial  Assemblage;   Switching  of  cars  on,  to  or  from  industry  tracks, 
excluding  classification,  transfers  and  interchange. 

Industry  Track;  Track  upon  which  system  trains  receive  or  deliver  freight 
to  or  from  patrons  under  a  contract,  arrangement  or  practice,  where  such  patron 
or  group  of  patrons  are  served  to  the  exclusion  of  the  general  public,  such  as 
industrial  spur  tracks,  industrial  side  tracks,  plant  facility  tracks  or  indus- 
trial connecting  tracks. 

Initial  Road-Haul  Carrier;  Carrier  moving  a  shipment  out  of  the  terminal 
area  within  which  the  shipment  is  originally  received  from  the  consignor. 

Inland  Waterway  Carriers;  Carriers  operating  on  the  Mississippi,  Warrior 
and  tributary  rivers. 

Intercarrier  Traffic;   Interline  traffic. 

intercarrier  Train;  Through  or  joint  train  operatea  as  a  single  service 
over  the  lines  of  two  or  more  carriers,  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  of  dif- 
ferenti  regional  groups. 

Interchange;  Transfer  of  a  shipment  moving  on  a  through  bill  of  lading 
over  a'  joint  route  of  two  or  more  carriers  from  one  to  another  of  the  carriers 
whose  lines  constitute  all  or  part  of  such  joint  route. 

Intercarrier  Interline  or  Traffic;  Traffic  handled  by  two  or  more  road 
haul  carriers. 

Interline  Shipment  or  Interline  Freight;  Shipment  moving  on  a  through  bill 
of  lading  over  a  joint  route  composed  of  the  line  of  two  or  more  carriers. 

Interior  Junction;  Junction  for  the  interchange  of  freight  of  two  or  more 
railways  within  the  same  regional  group  of  carriers. 

Intercoastal  Water  Carriers;  Water  carriers  plying  between  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Coastal  Ports  in  the  United  States. 

Intermediate  Carrier;   Carrier  other  than  the  origin  or  destination  carrier 
participating  in  the  movement  of  interline  shipments. 

Intermediate  Movement ;  Movement  over  the  line  of  an  intermediate  carrier. 

Intermediate  Switching;   Switching  within  a  terminal  area  of  shipments  by 
a  carrier  upon  whose  tracks  within  such  area  such  shipments  neither  originate 
nor  terminate  and  which  switching  carrier  is  not  the  road»-haul  carrier  with 
respect  to  such  shipment  either  into  or  out  of  the  terminal  area. 

Intermediate  Terminal;  Terminal  area  within  which  a  shipment  is  handled 
but  in  which  it  neither  originates  nor  terminates. 

Intermediate  Traffic;  Bridge  or  overhead  traffic  handled,  neither  origi- 
nated nor  terminated,  by  the  carrier  (i.e.,  traffic  received  from  and  delivered 
to  connections) . 

Intermediate  Yarding;  Any  switching,  movement  or  detention  in  a  terminal 
of  a  car  neither  originating  nor  terminating  therein,  exclusive  of  the  movement 
into,  out  of,  or  through  the  terminal  in  road  trains. 

Interterritorial  Traffic:  Traffic  originated  in  one  rate  territory  and 

terminated  in  a  different  rate  territory. 
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Intraterritorial  Traffic;  Traffic  originated  and  terminated  within  the 
same  rate  territory. 

Joint  Facilities:  Any  carrier  facility  used  jointly  or  in  common  by  two 
or  more  carriers. 

Joint  Facility  Rent;  Rent  for  the  use  of  yards,  tracks,  stations,  termi- 
nals and  other  facilities,  used  in  common  with  the  owner  or  other  tenants. 

Joint  Revenues;  Revenues  accruing'  from  joint  traffic. 

Joint  Traffic;  The  transportation  of  freight  traffic  in  which  the  services 
of  two  or  more  carriers  are  employed. 

Legislation;  When  applied  to  pricing  or  ratemaking,  ahy  function  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  the  making  of  rates. 

Light  Freight  Train;  A  train  consisting  of  a  locomotive  and  caboose,  run- 
ning without  other  cars  in  connection  with  freight-train  service. 

Line  Cost;  Cost  of  providing  line  service. 

Line  Service;  All  road  service  and  yard  service  at  intermediate  teminal, 
areas,  including  station  service  incident  to  both. 

Loaded  Car;  A  railway  car  under  load  (carload  or  l.c.l.). 

Local  Traffic;  Traffic  handled  by  a  single  road-naul  carrier. 

Locational  Cost;  A  cost  distributed  according  to  the  place  where  the  work 
is  done,  such  as  main  line,  branch  line,  yard  and  road. 

Locomotive;  A  self-propelled  unit  of  equipment  designed  solely  for  moving 
other  equipment.  A  light  locomotive  is  one  moving  under  its  own  power,  not 
coupled  to  cars. 

Locomotive  Day;  Twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  of  one  of  the  number  of  loco- 
mot  ivepirTTer  vice  whether  ovmed,  leased  or  rented,  excluding  owned  locomotives 
in  service  on  other  roads. 

Lobomotive  Maintenance  Expense ;  Amounts  ch&rgeable  to  Commission's  primary 
accounts  308  to  313,  inclusive. 

Locomotive  Mile;  The  movement  of  a  locomotive  a  distance  of  one  mile  under 
its  oim  power. 

Locomotives  On  Line;  The  number  owned,  leased  or  rented  in  service  (exclud- 
ing owned  locomotives  in  service  on  other  roads),  computed  for  the  month  by 
dividihg  the  total  number  of  locomotive  days  of  24  hours  by  the  number  of 
calen'^ap  days  in  the  month. 

Lofcomotive  Ton  Mile;  Movement  of  the  weight  of  the  locomotive  and  tender 
a  distance  of  one  mile. 

Mail  -  Mail  Traffic;  The  transportation  of  letters,  papers,  parcels  and 
other  property  contained  in  the  public  post. 

Main  Line;  A  continuous  section  of  railway  over  which  one  or  more  throug^i 
freight  or  (through  passenger)  train  is  regularly  operated  every  business  day 

Main  Line  Train;  Train  operated  on  main  lines. 

Maintain  -  Maintenance;  To  repair,  renew  or  replace  facilities  or  the  act 
thereof. 

Maintenance;  The  act  (repair,  replacement,  renewal)  of  continuously  and 
currently  keeping  carrier  property,  as  a  whole  or  parts  thereof,  in  a  (condition 
for  efficient  operative  utilization. 
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Maintenance  Expense;  The  outlay,  actual  or  accrued,  necessary  for  main- 
tenance.  It  includes  the  expense  of  repairs,  renewals,  replacement,  deprecia- 
tion and  retirements. 

Major  Terminal  District;  All  common  switching  areas  (excluding  metropoli- 
tan terminal  districts)  where  one  or  more  switching  crews  were  employed  by  a 
carrier  during  the  greater  part  of  t'He  year  1&32,  in  each  of  the  rate  territories 
(q.  v.;  grouped  into  one  major  terminal  district  for  such  rate  territory.  A 
station  may  be  a  major  terminal  area  on  the  line  of  one  carrier  and  a  minor  ter- 
minal area  upon  another  carrier,  depending  upon  whether  or  not  switching  crews 
were  employed  during  1932. 

Manifest  Freight  Train;  Through  freight  train,  the  cars  or  character  of 
equipment  handled  of  which  is  limited  because  of  the  speed  at  which  the  train  is 
scheduled  or  regularly  operated. 

Metropolitan  Area;  A  city  and  all  surrounding  territory,  cities,  towns  and 
suburbs  which  with  it  constitute  a-  social,  economic,  retail  trade  and  physio- 
graphic unit  connected  by  a  system  or  systems  of  suburban  service. 

Metropolitan  Terminal  District:  One  of  the  specifically  named  terminal 
areas  ordinarily  embracing  one  or  more  cities  of  100  thousand  inhabitants  or 
more,  together  with  the  entire  area,  rural  and  urban,  embraced  within  the  car- 
rier's terminal  operating  area  within  which  such  city  or  cities  is  (or  are) 
situated.  ^      ' 

Middle  Atlantic  States;  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware. 
Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia.  *      >        , 

Miles  of  Route;  See  Route  Miles. 

Minimum  Carload  Weight:  The  lowest  weight  upon  which  a  carload  rate  is 
applicable . 

^  ^^Mifior  Terminal  District;  All  stations  at  which  freight  was  collected  or 
delivfered  during  the  year  1932  but  at  which  no  switching  crews  were  employed  by 
the  reporting  carrier.  Within  each  rate  territory  (q.  v.)  are  grouped  into  a 
single  minor  terminal  district  for  such  rate  territory.  A  station  may  be  a 
minor  terminal  on  the  line  of  one  carrier  and  a  major  terminal  area  on  another 
?SJo   *  depending  upon  whether  or  not  switching  crews  were  employed  during 

Miscellaneous  (Railway)  Operations  Expenses;  Expenses  incurred  in  conduct- 
ing dihing  and  buffet  service,  hotels  and  restaurants,  grain  elevators,  stock- 
yards, production  of  power  for  sale,  cotton  compress  plants,  ice  supply  plants, 
etc.,  when  the  cost  of  facilities  is  Includible  in  the  road  aixi  equipment 
accounts  and  all  or  a  proportion  of  the  expense  is  assignable  to  commercial 
operations.  Not  to  be  confused  with  expenses  of  miscellaneous  operations. 

pass*"^^*^  P'^f?!  ^  train  run  regularly  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and 

Multiple  Carrier  Terminal  Delivery;  Delivery  of  a  shipment  within  a  termi- 
nal ar0a  involving  switching  by  two  or  more  carriers. 

Nepessarles;  CoBmodlty  classes  embracing  the  necessaries  of  life  which 
nave  undergone  practically  complete  processing  Including  dried  vegetables, 
syrups;,  oils,  animal  products,  groceries,  flour  and  meal,  beverages,  furniture 
and  furnishings,  textiles,  clothing  and  similar  necessaries. 

Ne^  Ton  Mile:  Movement  of  a  ton  of  revenue  freight  of  2,000  pounds  a  dis- 
tance bf  one  mile.  «       j    *- 

„,  .  5§1  England  Junction:  Interior  junctions  in  New  England  where  freight 
shlpmehts  are  Interchanged, 
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New  England  Railways ;  Railways  whose  lines  lie  prinoipally  in  New  England 
States.  They  are  listed  in  Appendix  I. 

New  England  States;  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut. 

New  England  Territory;  State?  of  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 

North  Atlantic  Coast  Pipe  Lines;  Pipe  lines  Jaetween  North  Atlantic  Sea- 
board, Great  Lakes  and  Eastern  Ohio. 

Northwest  Junction;  Interior  junction  in  Northwest  States  where  freight 
shipments  are  interchanged. 

Northwest  Railways ;  Railways  whose  lines  lie  principally  in  Northwest 
States. 

Northwest  States;  Western  Trunk  Line  and  Pacific  Northwest  territories. 

Obligation;  Any  debt,  liability  or  indebtedness,  owing,  accrued  or  claimed. 

Off  Line  Agency;  Traffic  agency  located  in  a  city  not  directly  served  by 
the  carrier  maintaining  the  agency.  See  Agency. 

Oa  Line  Agency;  Traffic  agency  located  in  a  city  directly  served  by  the 
carrier  maintaining  the  agency.  See  Agency. 

On  Track  Industry;  Industry  served  by  a  railway  directly  through  an 
industry  track. 

Operating  District;  Grouping  of  operating  divisions  of  all  railways  in 
varioub  States  into  a  single  group.  In  cases  where  an  operating  division 
embracfes  lines  in  more  than  one  State,  it  is  placed  in  the  district  of  the 
State  Wherein  its  preponderant  mileage  lies. 

Operating  Division;  Smallest  segment  of  a  railway  for  which  operating 
statistics  are  separately  kept. 

Operating  Expense;  Expense  of  furnishing  transportation,  including  main- 
tenancfe  of  fixed  property  and  equipment  used  therein. 

Operating  Ratio;  Quotient  obtained  by  dividing  operating  expenses  by 
operating  revenues. 

Operating  Rents;  Equipment  and  joint  facility  rents. 

Operating  Reserves;  Reserves  created  by  charges  to  operating  expenses  for 
maintetiance  of  road  and  equipment,  for  personal  injury,  loss  and  damage  and 
other  blalms  and  for  similar  p\irposes,  such  charges  being  made  currently  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  charges  to  operating  accounts  from  month  to  month. 

Operating  Revenue ;  Revenue  receivable  for  freight  transportation. 

Ordinary  Freight  Train;  A  train  consisting  of  a  locomotive,  with  or  with- 
out caboose,  with  other  freight- train  cars. 

Origin  Railway;  Railway  issuing  bill  of  lading  and  upon  which  the  ship- 
ment iifirst  moved  in  road-haul  service. 

Originated  Traffic:  The  initial  receipt  of  freight  traffic  by  a  carrier 
from  the  shipper • 

Overall  Speed;  Quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  miles  by  the 
number  of  .hours  elapsing  between  the  movement  from  the  place  where  vehicle  is 
loaded  by  coi^ignor  to  the  place  where  unloaded  by  consignee. 

Overhead  Cost;  Administration  and  tax  cost. 
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Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Lines;  Pipe  lines  in  California. 

P^g^f^g  Coastwise  (^id  Inland)  Water  Carriers;  Water  line  operators 
engaged  in  coastwise  transportation  along  the  Pacific  Coast  between  Puget 
Sound  and.  Southern  California  and  on  tributary  rivers  and  bays. 

u«r.i-fS£^- tS^^T^^  ^l^i^^^^-  ^^^^^^  °^  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  that  part  of  Wyoming  north  of  Cheyenne-Ogden  line. 

Pacific  Southwest  Territory;  States  of  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona. 
that  part  of  Wyoming  on  and  south  of  Cheyenne-Ogden  line  and  that  part  of 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  west  of  Cheyenne-El  Paso  line. 

ir,oi^lfS!^f!5i§?^l^^'  Revenue  receivable  for  the  transportation  of  passengers, 
^?  exc^si^e  uL  orspace!""^      '  reserved  car  surcharge  and  additional  farej 

senger^tr^s  fFiiHrcles!^^^°''^^^^°''  °^  ^^"°"'  ^"^  property  in  carrier  pas- 
Passenger  Service  Expense;  Expense  of  transporting  persons  and  property 
In  carrier  passenger  service.  y     y       j 

Passenger  Service  Revenue;  Revenue  receivable  for  the  transportation  of 
persons  and  property  in  carrier  passenger  service. 

Passenger  Traffic;  Persons  handled  in  passenger  service. 

Pettdler  Car;  A  car  containing  freight  from  one  shipper  from  which  the 
contents  are  distributed  en  route  at  various  intermediate  points. 

Pet  Diem:  See  Hire  of  Freight  Cars. 

P|r  Diem  Reclaim;  An  exemption  of  switching  and  terminal  roads  from  pay- 
ment for  car  hire  for  a  specified  number  of  days  to  protect  their  switching 

Platform  Cost;  The  cost  of  handling  l.c.l.  freight  between  freight  house. 
platform  and  cars.  ' 

Pocahontas  Territory;   States  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

Power  Maintenance;  Work  or  expense  of  maintaining  power  and  in  the  case 
or  railways  chargeable  to  primary  accounts  231  to  236,  inclusive,  308  to  313. 
inclusive,  323  to  325,  inclusive,  all  equated  for  supervision. 

Proportional  Rate;  A  specific  rate  to  or  from  a  basing  point  for  combina- 
tion with  other  proportional  or  local  rates  to  form  a  through  rate. 

«^^»?tI§TT^'  "5^^?-.?^  rf^®^  £°^  *^®  transportation  of  freight  traffic  and  the 
promulgation  and  publication  of  tariffs  for  the  carriers  thereof. 

Pr^ry  Account;  One  of  the  expenditure  accounts  of  the  Commission's 
Classification  of  income  or  operating  expense  accounts. 

Pryaarz^gODMDditjr  Groups ;  Grouping  of  commodities  into  cognate  groups, 
ine  compositions  of  these  commodity  groups  are  shown  in  Analysis. 

Products:  Goods  produced  in  the  Continental  United  States. 

Pi*omulBate  -  Promulgation:   To  make,  determine,  establish,  provide  and/or 
publish,  or  the  act  thereof, 

Rail-Line  Transportation  Revenue;  Revenue  from  transportation  in  trains, 
rrom  switching  service,  and  from  local  water  transfer  service,  necessary  to 
J?°^if ^4 ^^f ^^-'-  movement.  It  does  not  include  incidental  operations  such  as 
the  furnishing  of  meals,  storage  of  freight,  etc. 
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Railway;  A  common  carrier  by  railway;  and  unless  otherwise  noted  a  Class 
I  railway. 

Rate  Ceiling;   Maximiim  rate  which  carriers  can  charge  without  unduly  re- 
stricting the  movement  of  freight  traffic  either  because  of  inherent  price  or 
because  of  the  availability  of  a  cheaper  mode  of  transportation  by  the  shipper. 

Rate  Territory;  A  geographic  division  of  the  country  for  ratemaking  puj*- 
poses  or  for  railway  joint  freight  traffic  bureaus  or  associations.   The  rate 
territories  used  are;  New  England;  Eastern  Trunk  Line;  Central  Freight  Associa- 
tion; Pocahontas;  Southern  Freight;  Western  Trunk  Line;  Southwestern;  Pacific 
Northwest;  and  Pacific  Southwest. 

Raw  Materials;   Commodity  classes  embracing  grain,  fresh  vegetables,  live 
animals,  coal  and  coke,  crude  liquids,  ores,  lumber,  fertilizer  and  similar  raw 
materials. 

Rebilling;   Issuing  an  additional  waybill  to  extend  or  complete  the  final 
haul  of  freight. 

Reciprocal  Switching  Rate;  A  rate  charged  one  carrier  by  another  carrier, 
usually  lower  than  the  commercial  rate,  for  switching  inbound  or  outbound  car- 
loads customarily  absorbed  by  the  line-haul  carrier, 

Reconsignment  of  Cars;  Changing  in  accordance  with  tariff  provisions, 
shipments  consigned  to  one  consignee  or  one  destination  to  another  consignee 
or  destination. 

Regional  Group;  ?rhen  applied  to  states,  means  a  homogeneous  area  of  th« 
United  States,  comprising  two  or  more  states  and  when  applied  to  railways, 
means  a  group  of  railways  whose  lines  chiefly  serve  the  same  regional  group  of 
states. 

Released  Rate;  A  rate  based  on  a  limitation  of  the  carrier's  liability 
for  loss  and  damage,  and  therefore  less  than  a  rate  applying  without  such 
limitation. 

Rents;  Equipment  and  joint  facility  rents. 

Reported  Tonnage;  Tonnage  reported  by  railways,  boat  lines,  pipe  lines 
or  shippers  in  response  to  inquiries  of  the  Section, 

Reporting  Carriers;  Railways,  highway  and  waterway  carriers  answering 
the  questionnaires  respectively  relating  to  them. 

Reporting  Shippers;   Shippers  replying  to  the  Shipper  Carload  Traffic  Survey. 

Revenue;  Amount  of  money  which  a  carrier  becomes  entitled  to  receive  from 
transportation  and  operations  incident  thereto. 

Revenue  Car;  Car  containing  a  shipment  or  shipments  transported  by  a 
carrier  for  hire. 

Revenue  Freight;  A  local  or  interline  shipment  from  which  earnings  accrue 
to  the  carrier  upon  the  basis  of  tariff  rates. 

Revenue  Freight  Carried:  Shipments  of  revenue  freight  originated  on  the, 
line,  or  received  from  connecting  carriers. 

Revenue  Freight  Originated:  Shipments  not  identified  as  having  had  pre- 
vious line-haul  transportation  by  other  rail  carriers,  including  import  traffic 
and  tiaffic  from  outlying  possessions  of  the  United  States  received  from  water 
carriers  at  the  port  of  entry,  finished  products  from  transit  points,  and  ship- 
ments rerouted  from  concentration  points. 

Revenue  Freight  Terminated;  Shipments  delivered  directly  or  indirectly 
to  consignees,  not  identified  as  subject  to  further  line-haul  transportation! 
and  including  export  traffic  and  traffic  destined  to  outlying  possessions  of 
the  United  States  delivered  to  water  carriers  at  the  port  of  clearance,  and 
products  delivered  at  transit  points  for  finishing  processes. 


Ij^:      Quo-icnl.  obt^anod  by  c^ividing  :    ,^lvc  n  ^xp:  ;i.;<    t .;    Lh     tofl 
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L^ivenuR  Sr:ipmont;  Shipment  transported  by  a  carrier  for  hire. 
IkZCiiue  Tone:   Tons  of  shipment  or  sliipments  tri^nsportea  by  a  carrier  for 


Road  Cost;   Cost  of  providing  road  service, 


nal  iflf .^^^^'  Movement  of  a  shipment  from  one  terminal  area  to  another  termi- 

Road-Haul  Carrier:  Carrier  moving  a  shipment  between  terminal  areas. 

Road-Haul  Interchange:      Interchange  between  carriers     within  a   toT.m-tr,ai 
area,   of  shipments  which  neither  or?Hnated  no?  ?emt^?k  wlthLsuch  i?la. 

Road  Maintenance;  Work  of  maintaining  a  carrier's  road,  and  in  the  case 

Jnclusi^l^^'ils^'lio  °Ll1o\^l  TT'^^'  to  primary  .oco^tTt^^ tThlT 

inclusive,  <i<jy,  <J30,  2S9  to  272,  inclusive,  all  equated  for  supervision. 

Road  Service:  Movement  of  a  shipment  between  terminal  areas. 
Road  Service  Expense:  Road  Transportation. 

Roa^  Train  to  Road  Train  Cars;  Cars  arriving  in  a  terminal  area  in  a 
orthr;Le°?Lr*^^i?  ^"^   '°°^''^  °"*  °'  '""^   3ame1erminar^?^f  LX  llal   train 

.  ^  BSM  Transportation;  Work  or  expense  of  moving  freight  between  terminal, 

inclisive'  4of  °4.L''l^''T^   chargeable  to  primary  Loo^ALz^lTlls   to  40lf ' 
inclusive,  4U4,  405  and  406,  equated  for  supervision, 

ninB^nilS^^''^^^^-  ^°°^°di^y  classes  embracing  sand,  stone,  gravel,  logs. 
pilHig,  timber,  sugar  beets  and  similar  commodities.  ' 

freiirleF^;  ^"^^^"^   °^  "^^^"^  °^"^  "^^^^  ^  ^^"^^^  regularly  operates 
ioint°rou?g^  l^t  tt^^T^i^'^^H'^'   prescription,  establishment  of  through  or 

xnence  along  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  to  Kansas  City. 

anH  §SSf  Q^fi^n^zation;  The  arrangement  and  systemization  of  sales  functions 
and^carrier  personnel  into  a  unit  designed  to  promote  the  sale  of  ?re^ht  ser.- 

it  wffT^«5~T^T^^^  Promotion  of  a  carrier  sales  organization  to  the  end  that 
requiremen^Io?  ?h?±f '"^''f  ^  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  service  a^S  p??ce 
develop  freLht  traffic  m^VPt^^^nr''"  f   ^^^i«^^'  ^^^^^^^  appraise,  contact  and 
arouse  and  sfVmma^fiL?^®^^'  disseminate  freight  traffic  service  information: 

thrp!..^3f  S^carrier%erv?c^!^'^''°"  °^  '^'^^''^   '^"^^'^'  ^   ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

f2^§dule:  The  integrated  movement  of  one  or  more  carrier  vehicles  such  &<? 
a  train,  tow,  boat,  truck  or  tractor  with  or  without  trailers.       ' 


Schedule  Mile:  Movement  of  a  schedule  one  mile. 


carrffriFlffr^r^-*  Expense  of  directing  or  supervising  the  solicitation  of 


.tf  *i 


H:: 
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Semlprocessed  Materials;  Commodity  classes  embracing  metals  (in  pig,  ingot, 
etc.)  fibres  (cotton,  wool,  etc.)  hides  and  crude  rubber,  salt,  ice  first  pro- 
cessed paper  products,  horticultural  supplies  and  materials,  scrap  materials  and 
similar  commodities. 

Service  -  Services;  Any  operation,  method,  practice,  function  or  act  per- 
formed by  or  incident  to  the  transportation  of  freight  traffic,  wholly  or  partlv 
by  carriers.  ■/  r         j 

Service  Cost;  A  cost  distributed- in  accordance  with  the  service  objective 
of  the  expenditure,  such  as  passenger,  freight,  line  and  terminal. 

Service  Unit;  A  transportation  using  measuring  service  rendered  such  as 
tons,  cars,  ton  miles,  car  miles,  train  miles,  etc. 

Service  Unit  Cost;  Quotient  of  aggregate  cost  of  a  given  operation  and  the 
number  of  particular  service  unit. 

Shipment;   Consignment  of  freight  transported  by  a  carrier  for  hire  from 
one  consignor  to  one  consignee. 

Shipments  Originated;  Number  of  shipments,  the  transportation  of  which  Is 
begun  on  the  line  of  a  given  carrier  or  group  of  carriers  or  within  a  Miven 
geographic  area. 

Slfigle  Carrier  Terminal  Delivery;  Terminal  delivery  in  which  switching  of 
a  single  carrier  is  involved. 

Solicitation:  Effort  to  incite  the  purchase  of  a  particular  carrier  service. 

Sojith  -  Southeast  -  Southern  District;  Pocahontas  and  Southern  Freight 
Territories. 

Southeast  Junctions;  Interior  junctions  in  Southeast  States  at  which  rail- 
ways interchange  freight  shipments. 

Soyttheast  Railways;  Railways  whose  lines  lie  principally  in  the  Southeast 
States. 

Southeast  States;  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgja. 
Kentucky,  Alabama,  Florida,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 

Sojitheastern  Territory;  States  of  Kentucky^  Tennessee,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Flo    ,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  that  part  of  Louisiana  east 
of  the  Mississippi  Rivei . 

Southwest  Gulf  Pipe  Lines;  Pipe  lines  between  Oklahoma,  Arkansas.  Louis- 
iana and  Texas,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Southwest  Junctions ;  Interior  junctions  in  Southwest  States  at  which 
railways  interchange  freight  traffic. 

Southwest  Railways;  Railways  whose  lines  lie  principally  in  the  Southwest 
Statessi 

Southwest  States;  Southwestern  and  Pacific  Southwest  States. 

Southwestern  Territory;  States  of  Arkansas",  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  that  part 
of  MisBouri  south  of  St.  Louis-Kansas  City  line,  that  part  of  Louisiana  west  of 
Mississippi  River  and  that  part  of  New  Mexico  oh  and  east  of  Cheyenne-El  Paso 
line . 

Speed;  Miles  per  hour  of  train  or  vehicle. 


Spotting  Cars;  Switching  to  a  specified  location. 
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f^oil$f%T  ^^Il^inal  Service;     Work  of  billing,   receiving  and  delivering 
freight  between  carrier  and  shipper  or  between  carriers?^  delivering 

a  teSnir  f?fr^^  df^Sct!"'^"^''  ^°"  ^''^  °'°''"""''*  °^  switching  Of  cars  within 
engli^wf^pflF'     ^'^^^^^^  ""''   ^"'^'^  °'-  ='»«t^<=tlve,   for  which  switch 

tlon  o^  one-ilif'hour"^  l^VTo  S™tal=en"liVeTor  '°  ^"^  ^^"^"'  "  ^"'=- 

asseilid^valup''n?  ^r^t^  ^^.^""^   ^°'"°'  °^  government  whether  based  on  an 

includini  plant  facility  allowances?    ^  ^"^^^^^  '^''^^^  ^^  "^^^  ^^^^  carrier, 
termlgir^  ^^  "  "^^^"^^^^^^^ ^  ^he  origination  or  termination  of  a  car  in  a 


?^•^J 


f 


Terminal  Cost;  Cost  of  providing  terminal  service. 


is- 
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Terminal  District;  Terminal  area  within  which  fj-elght  traffic  Is  origi- 
nated or  terminated  by  the  carrier.  Terminal  districts  are  of  three  classes: 
Metropolitan  terminal  districts;  major  terminal  districts;  and  minor  terminal 
uis brio uS • 

Terminal  Service;  Yard  service  at  origin  and  destination  of  a  shipment. 
Terminated  Traffic;  Traffic  delivered  by  the  carrier  to  the  consignee. 

V...  -■  -. T^^^^^^^i^?  Carrier ;  Final  road-haul  carrier  (carrier  possessing  the  way- 
bill) of  traffic  terminated  either. upon  the  line  of  such  carrier  or  by  a  con- 
nection switching  delivery  for  its  account. 

Terminating  Railway;   See  destination  railway. 

Through  Train;   (Freight  or  passenger).  A  train  whose  crew  is  paid  "through" 

7cLw3S  OX  P^^  • 

Ton  Mil£;  Movement  of  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds  a  distance  of  one  mile.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  or  limited,  it  means  net  ton  miles. 

'^'ofi-Mile  Revenue;  Amount  of  freight  revenue  divided  by  the  number  of  net 
ton  mixes. 

lofis  Originated;  Number  of  tons,  the  transportation  of  which  is  begun  on 
the  line  of  a  given  carrier  or  group  of  carriers  or  within  a  given  geographic 
area. 

Trftckage  Rights;  Permission  to  use  tracks  operated  by  others  for  the 
movement  of  trains,  but  without  exclusive  possession.  Also  called  running  rights. 

Trfide  Area;   One  of  the  701  geographic  areas  into  which  the  United  States 
is  divj.ded  from  the  standpoint  of  distribution  or  consumption  of  commodities.' 
The  areas  used  are  those  made  by  the  International  Magazine  Company  and  adopted 
by^the  Research  Division  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration. 

Trade  Center;  Principal  or  market  town  located  within  a  trade  area. 
Traffic;  Shipments  of  freight. 

Traffic  Expense;  Expense  of  carrier  sales  promotion.  With  respect  to 
railway  earners,  it  embraces  the  expenditures  chargeable  to  primary  accounts 
351  to.  359,  inclusive. 

Tr|in;  A  unit  or  combination  of  units  of  railway  equipment  in  condition 
for  seiLf -propelled  movement  over  railway  tracks. 

Trftin  Expense;  Work  or  expense  of  moving  freight  between  terminals  and  in 
.5?  ^^Sf  °^  railways,  chargeable  to  primary  accounts  372,  392  to  401,  inclusive. 
404,  405  and  406,  equated  for  supervision. 

Trfain  Hour;  Elapsed  time  of  freight  trains  and  a  proportion  of  elapsed  time 
of  mixed  trains  based  on  car  miles  in  such  trains  between  the  time  of  leaving  tte 
initial  terminal  and  the  time  of  arrival  at  final  terminal,  including  decays  on 
the  rofed,  as  shown  by  conductors'  train  reports  or  dispatchers'  train  sheets. 

Train  Mile;  Movement  of  a  train  one  mile. 

Train  Switching;  Switching  service  performed  by  train  locomotives  at 
terminals  and  way  stations.   See  Switching  Locomotive  Miles. 

Transcontlnent  Gateways ;  Junctions  at  which  western  carriers  interchange 
interterritorial  shipments  with  eastern  and  southeastern  carriers.  The  princi- 
pal gateways  are  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Helena,  Natchez  and  New  Orleans. 

Transportation  Expense ;  Expense  of  transporting  persons  and  property 
exclusive  only  of  maintenance  and  overhead  expense  -  the  expense  of  utilizing 
carrier  facilities. 


29 
tracFtmaffe^-.  TollTeT .l\T/lJ.^^^^^^^^^^  ^ ^^  ^°  ^ ^ 

ing  iifSilief^ith^  t?ea?Slnt!'^  '''"'  ^'  ''"'^^  ''''''''  '^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^-^^^- 

tranSiFl^n^HFfifi.v.f  °''''\'^H-''^^^  ^^  ^  carrier,   common  or  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  freight,   excluding  any  drayage  or  accessorial  charges. 

in^oBf?!?^  Jat|waz^:      Junctions  at- which  northwest  and   southwest  railwavs 
^nslfTdy  aSd^Se'nv^i!°^'^'  ^"'^'^^^^^-     ^^^  P^^-^P^^  Junctio^nrir^elil^Suis, 

ing  ^a^rload""^!  Tf  Zi^,^^""  terminal  limits   for  assembling  and  distribut- 
ing,  as  a  carload,   l.c.l.   shipments  to  or  from  private  sidings  of  indusi^ries. 

Penni!^il^nPgfti?f^i  of  C^^^^nSia?^'^''^^^ '  "^^^^-^'  '^^  ^^-^^  ^^^  ^ork, 
T£Ee  gf  Service;     Grouping  of  carrier  services  in  accordance  with  tho 

Undercharges;     Charges  for  transportation  sjervices     which  are  le>.<=  ch»T, 
those  applicable  thereto  under  the  tLiffs  law^lly  on'me'Di^rtie  Co^SSsion. 

repagfiM  ^^^i     itl'dl  ^^i^X^l.'^  ^^'^^^^^  ^<=^'^^-^  depreciation. 


Ul 


Vehicle  Miles;     Movement  of  a  vehicle  one  mile. 


.ehi^^Sl  fi§tife=,iSlHi,°L*^^h:^i!^!  '"  "^  °'  ^'°°«  ^°^^  -<=»'  ot  a 
regu^F^oSnff  Carrier:     Licensed  carrier  on.rating  definite  schedules  over 

and  fliil^ne  stf ?rSnf  ""JS^n^i^  ^  .'^^S?^°^  °^'  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^he  forwarding 

ratef^f^H?^  ^^^'     '''•^^«''*  *''^^"  '">°=^  "«•  1-  P«"  at  local  or  way  freight 
-estTflightlerStorSfS."""'  ^''"**'""*'  P«<="*«  Northwest  and  Pacific  South- 
ioulHisaf^'     "^^  direction  of  movement  as  applied  to  freight  cars,  including 

Stat!lf^ef4^keriri^^enS?f  l!'""  "^  principally  in  the  Western 
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Western  States  -  Western  District;  Northwestern  and  Southwestern  States. 

Western  Trunk  Line  Territory;   States  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa,  that  part  of  Michigan  north  of  Great  Lakes,  that  part  of 
Wisconsin  west  of  Green  Bay-Freeport  line,  that  part  of  Missouri  on  and  north  of 
St.  Louis-Kansas  City  line  and  that  part  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado  on  south  and 
east  of  Cheyenne-El  Paso  line. 

Wharves  and  Dock  Expense;  Work  or  expense  of  maintaining  wharves  and  docks 
and  in  the  case  of  railways  chargeable  to  primary  accounts  241  to  244,  inclusive, 
equated  for  supervision. 

Yard;  An  area  of  tracks  within  the  limits  of  which  switching  service  is 
performed . 

Yard  Cost:  Yard  expense  and  taxes. 

Yard  Expense;  Expense  of  performing  yard  services.  It  includes  yard  main- 
tenance, station  maintenance  and  operations;  freight  car  service,  power  mainte- 
nance, yard  transportation,  expense  of  floating  equipment  and  expense  of  wharves 
and  docks. 

er's  terminal  facilities  and  in 
a^geable  to  primary  accounts  202 
,  all  equated  for  supervision. 


Yard  Maintenance ;  Work  of  maintaining  carrBL 
the  case  of  railways,  the  expense  of  which  is  cp. 
to  226,  inclusive,  229,  230,  251  to  272,  inclustivb 


Yard  Service: 
minal  area. 


Movement,  detention  or  servilcitig  of  shipments  within  a  ter- 


Yard  Switching:  Switching  service  performetl  by  yard  locomotives  in  yards 
where  regular  switching  service  is  maintained,  including  terminal  switching  and 
transfer  service  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  revenue  freight  and 
incidentally  of  company  freight.  See  Train  Swittching. 


Yard  Track ;  Track,  within  the  limits  of  a 
switching  service,  provide  storage  of  cars  and 
Track  extending  through  the  yard,  used  as  part 
incidentally  for  switching  movements,  is  not 


yard,  used  exclusively  to  effect 
serve  other  terminal  purposes. 
3f  the  main  line,  although  used 
as  yard  track. 


cliassed 

Yard  Transportation;  Work  or  expense  in  assembling  vehicles  for,  during' or 
ftfter  movement,  and  in  case  of  railways  chargeaple  to  primary  accounts  372  to 
401,  inclusive,  and  404,  405  and  406,  equated  fpr  supervision. 


FEDERAL    COORDINATOR    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

Section  of  Transportation  Service 

FACTUAL  SU/AA\ARY  OF  UNDERLYING  DATA 

TME       TRAFFIC 


I  THE  UNDERLYING  SURVEYS 
1-  Description  of  Underlying;  Surveys 

General      ^iJoi^^r'^J'^uf^^L*"^  ^^^  transportation  of 
^^      Pvo^^?  .h"^^°  *^*  continental  United  States. 

Except  where  necessitated  by  the  natur*.  nr  t\>^ 
operations  under  review,  less  than  carload  trlfflHs  not 
included  within  the  scope  of  the  surveys!  ''''"^^°  ^^  """^ 

Freight  traffic  Is  transported  in  train*  of  f,.=<»v,«. 
tlon  by  water  is  conducted  by  common  and  contract  S^S?o^t" 

ofirjIS.!"""  ■*  "•"'""  ■=•"'«"  »%°1!2  ^„ 

«o«i^Jr'»r5'  fj  »»"'»  •rrsl.je.ents  for  IntercirrHr 
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FREIGHT       TRAFFIC        REPORT 


Shipper 


In  1934  the  Section  sent  out  to  approximately 
40  thousand  carload  shippers  an  elaborate  in- 
quiry seeking  rather  complete  information  of 
their  traffic  movement  during  the  year  1933.   The  list  to 
whom  this  inquiry  was  mailed  was  compiled  from  the  data  made 
available  from  replies  to  the  merchandise  inquiry  which  had 
been  sent  to  a  much  larger  list  (100  thousand),  supplemented 
by  all  other  lists  available  to  the  Section,   The  inquiry  wai^ 
one,  the  answers  to  which,  in  many  cases,  required  extended 
work  upon  the  part  of  the  shipper.   Instances  were  found  where 
shippers  voluntarily  expended  several  thousand  dollars  to 
furnish  the  information  requested. 


Railway 


In  1933  the  Section  submitted  to  Class  I  railways 
and  Class  I  switching  and  terminal  companies* 
the  rail  carload  traffic  inquiry,  which  sought 
to  survey  rail  freight  traffic#  with  respect  to  its  volume, 
origin,  destination,  distribution  by  freight  commodities,  ser- 
vices accorded  it,  line  and  terminal,  and  the  cost,  aggregate 
.and  unit,  of  providing  such  services.   The  inquiry  was  divided 
into  three  general  sections: 

First,  a  traffic  analysis  showing  (l)  commodity  deliveries, 
by  class  of  track  service,  by  terminal  districts;  (2)  commod^ 
ity  revenues  and  service  units;  and  (3)  traffic  interchange 
by  carriers  and  Junctions. 

Second,  a  yard  and  car  service  analysis  showing  (l) 
utilization  (cars  originated,  terminated,  interchanged  or 
intermediately  yarded)  of  yards  (terminals) ;  and  (2)  detailed 
operative  and  car  service  history  of  each  car  terminated  in 
the  United  States  on  December  13,  1933,  and  particularly  its 
origin,  origin  track  service,  commodity,  destination,  destina- 
tion track  service,  revenue,  car  miles  (direct  and  actual), 
tons,  ton  miles,  reconsignments,  interchanges,  and  time  (loaded 
car  days)  detained  by  patrons  at  origin  and  destination,  and 
by  the  carrier  in  origin  and  destination  terminals,  and  in 
each  intermediate  yard  en  route,  as  well  as  its  time  in  road 
trains . 

Third,  an  operating  cost  analysis  by  terminal  districts 
showing  (1)  the  road  service  and  costs  separately  for  main 
line,  manifest,  drag  and  way  trains,  and  for  branch  line 
trains;  and  (2)  the  yard  service  and  unit  separately  for  cars 
originated  or  terminated  on  the  road  haul  carrier's  house, 
team  and  industry  tracks,  for  cars  reciprocally  switched  to 
or  from  such  initial  or  final  tracks,  and  for  cars  inter- 
changed or  intermediately  yarded  in  such  terminals. 

♦  These  carriers  are  listed  in  analyses  1.1  to  1.3  inclusive. 

#  Bxcept  Insofar  as  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  Joint 
freight  service  and  costs,  l.c.l.  or  merchandise  freight,  with 
respect  to  which  a  previous  report  has  been  made,  is  not  in- 
cluded • 


FACTUAL   SUMMARY 
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Power 


Data  were  obtained  from  manufacturers  in  the 
railway  industry,  locomotive  builders,  car 

builders  and  accessory  equipment  manufacturers, 
and  builders  of  the  internal  combustion  engines  primarily  of 
the  Diesel  type,  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England  and 
continental  Europe. 

Study  was  made  of  the  feasibility  of  using  the  Diesel 
engine  with  electrical,  mechanical  and  hydraulic  transmission 
In  this  search  various  types  of  engines  and  transmissions 
were  investigated,  as  well  as  modern  forms  of  high  pressure 
steam  engine  equipment. 

Since  there  were  no  precedents  in  successful  operation 
of  Diesel-mechanical  drive,  in  the  United  States,  other  than 
one  or  two  isolated  cases  of  small  capacity  horsepower  equip- 
ment, information  was  sought  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  from  manu- 
facturers who  were  identified  in  building  mechanical  trans- 
missions for  Diesel  traction. 

The  possibility  of  freight  power  cars  with  one,  two  or 
three  trailers  and  moved  by  mechanical  small  Diesel-electric 
and  liigh-pressure  steam  plants,  using  booster  type  locomotive 
also  was  investigated. 


Vehicle 


The  study  of  freight  transport  vehicles  other 
than  motive  power  units  starts  with  the  present 
freight  cars  of  standard  design,  covers  recent 
developments, in  improved  car  design,  and  then  describes  other 
vehicles  which  have  been  developed  for  transporting  freight 
by  rail,  highway  and  water  without  breaking  bulk  during  the 
entire  Journey.   The  description  of  these  vehicles  which  are 
designed  to  coordinate  transportation  service  is  given  under 
the  following  headings:   Containers  and  container  transfer 
equipment;  highway  vehicles  on  freight  cars;  and  dual  service 
vehicles. 

The  several  types  of  equipment  have  been  studied  in  actual 
operation  and  from  drawings,  descriptions  and  models,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  the  Coordinator's  staff.   Informa- 
tion covering  the  development  of  such  equipment  abroad  is 
available  from  the  International  Container  Bureau,  transport 
agencies,  and  in  a  recent  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce  entitled^.  "Railway  and  Highway  Transportation 
Abroad".   Inventors  were  invited  to  submit  their  designs,  which 
they  did  freely  and  in  detail.   Undoubtedly  some  equipment 
has  not  been  included  in  the  survey  and  report,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  all  equipment  which  is  being  regularly  operated 
or  is  in  actual  experimental  operation  has  been  included. 


'M 
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Station 


In  connection  with  a  survey  made  by  Mr,  F.  J. 
Ginn,  Class  I  carriers,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
addressed  to  them,  generally  furnished  informa- 
tion as  to  their  methods  in  billing  carload  and  less  than 
carload  traffic  including  that  done  by  shippers;  the  rating, 
assessing  and  collecting  of  freight  charges;  station  account- 
ing, whether  done  at  the  station,  in  division  or  general 
offices,  or  in  coordination  with  other  accounting  work;  the 
physical  handling  of  traffic;  economics  of  station  location, 
i.e.,  points  at  which  stations  should  be  located  and  station 
classification  from  the  standpoint  of  duties,  personnel  and 
routines.   Practices  of  recent  adoption  which  were  efficient 
and  economical  and  those  of  longer  use  which  were  considered 
outstanding  were  featured  and  others  under  consideration  which 
were  believed  to  be  advanced  steps  were  brought  out. 

The  survey  of  freight  transportation  by  waterlines 
waterway      covered  only  domestic  water  carriers.   Foreign 

commerce  to  or  from  the  United  States  was  ex- 
cluded.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  known  operators  of 
domestic  water  services,  including  inland  waterway,  coastwise, 
intercoastal,  and  Pacific  Coast-Alaska  routes.  Replies  were 
received  from  over  200  companies.   With  but  a  few  exceptions, 
all  important  common  carriers  responded.  Contract  carriers 
and  private  operators  did  not  reply  in  like  number,  but  re- 
sponses were  received  from  the  more  important.   The  survey 
covered  the  equipment  and  physical  property  owned  and  used, 
routes  and  services,  tonnage  handled,  revenues  collected,  ex- 
penses incurred,  and  financial  results  obtained. 


Petroleum 


The  survey  of  petroleum  traffic  is  based  upon 
a  number  of  diverse  sources.  Among  the  princi- 
pal sources  are:   The  Report  on  Pipe  Lines, 
prepared  by  Dr.  W.  M.  W.  Splawn,  and  published  as  House  Report 
No.  2192,  72d  Congress,  2d  Session,  1933;  the  annual  reports 
of  pipe  line  companies  reporting  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  the  statistical  summaries  of  railroad  and  pipe 
lines  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Research, 
United  States  Shipping  Board;  the  Commercial  Statistics  of 
Waterborne  Commerce  of  the  United  States  compiled  and  published 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army;  the  re- 
ports of  the  Federal  Oil  Conservation  Board  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Mines;  the  analysis  of  the  returns  of 
rail,  water  and  pipe  line  companies  and  shippers  to  the 
questionnaires  of  the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation; 
and  statistical  data  with  respect  to  the  number  of  barrel  miles 
of  petroleum  traffic  transported  by  individual  companies 
recorded  by  the  companies  in  response  to  an  inquiry  of  the 
Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation, 


Highway 


It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  information 
covering  highway  freight  operations  in  the 
same  manner  that  was  employed  with  respect 
to  the  railways,  inasmuch  as  no  truck  operations  are  sub- 
ject to  Federal  regulation  or  supervision.   While  the  lack 
of  similar  information  with  respect  to  highway  transporta- 
tion leaves  much  to  be  desired,  considerable  data  on  highway 
freight  operations  were  obtained  through  several  sources. 
The  information  in  each  instance  is  a  sample  deemed  to  be 
sufficient  to  typify  the  several  phases  of  highway  transpor- 
tation which  have  been  covered.   Information  was  obtained 
primarily  from  two  inquiries,  the  first  being  addressed  to 
motor- truck  operators  throughout  the  United  States.   The 
replies  from  intercity  common,  contract  and  private  operators, 
as  well  as  city  draymen,  are  summarized  in  exhibits  117  Al  to 
T  of  the  Section»s  Merchandise  Traffic  Report.   The  second 
inquiry  was  addressed  to  firms  included  in  the  shiDPer's  sur- 
vey described  herein. 

A  field  survey  was  conducted  at  several  of  the  largest 
cities,  observing  the  performance  of  all  principal  operators 
in  each  terminal  area  with  particular  attention  paid  to  dif- 
ferent types  of  equipment  and  their  use,  such  as  burden  car- 
rying trucks,  tractor  semitrailer  single  units  and  multiple 
semitrailers,  and  demountable  bodies  employed  in_ connection 
with  trucks  and  with  semitrailers.   Every  distinctive  type  of 
operation  was  investigated,  and  full  operating  cost  and  per- 
formance statistics  were  made  available  in  most  instances. 

Highway  truck  operations  were  also  studied  by  the  Coor- 
dinator's Section  of  Research,  primarily  in  connection  with 
the  questions  of  regulation  and  subsidy,  but  information  with 
respect  to  operating  costs  of  highway  freight  service  was  also 
developed  and  is  included  in  this  report. 

The  second  study  involved  the  analysis  by  the  Section  of 
Research  of  additional  data  furnished  by  the  same  operators 
in  reply  to  the  motor  truck  survey,  weighted  average  values 
of  all  important  elements  of  truck  costs  being  developed  for 
several  vehicle  gross  v/eight  groups,  the  group  data  plotted, 
and  curves  fitted.   Equations  expressing  the  relation  of  each 
cost  element  to  gross  weight  resulted,  which  applied  to  high- 
way vehicles  of  different  capacities,  produced  the  costs  shown 
in  analysis  75.6   A  report  on  the  results  of  this  study  was 
made  by  Mr.  Warner  Tufts  of  the  Section  of  Research. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  these  three  studies 
shows  them  to  be  in  substantial  agreement.   The  highway  costs 
used  as  the  basis  for  conclusions  in  this  report  are  shown 
in  analysis  75.6,  in  which  terminal  costs  closely  approximate 
the  results  obtained  in  the  terminal  trucking  study,  while 
costs  for  "over-the-road"  highway  movements  are  in  substantial 
harmony  with  the  complete  (arithmetical)  average  experience 
reported  to  the  Coordinator  by  many  individual  highway  opera- 
tors and  summarized  in  the  Merchandise  Traffic  Report. 
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2.      Ob.tectlves   of  The  Surveys 


Shipper 


The  Shipper  inq airy  sought  to  obtain  from  the 
shippers:   (1)  A  description  of  the  agency 
through  which  they  received  their  traffic  in- 
formation^ (2)  the  nature  of  their  contacts  with  carriers, 
operative  and  sales;  (3)  the  considerations  affecting  the 
routing  of  traffic;  (4)  the  reason  for  using  truck  transpor- 
tation and  the  economies  thereby  realized;  (5)  the  distribution 
of  their  carload  traffic  in  shipments,  tons  and  ton  iniles, 
among  rail,  water  and  highway  carriers,  separately  for  goods 
received,  fuel  received  and  goods  shipped  during  1933;  {6)    their 
cost,  aggregate  and  per  ton  for  packing,  crating,  demurrage, 
etc.,  loading  and  unloading  vehicles,  drayage,  and  side"  or  in- 
dustrial track  service;  and  (7)  comparisons  of  typical  move- 
ments of  their  freight  in  lots  of  5  tons  or  more  by  highway 
and  rail,  showing  the  haul,  average  load,  comparable  costs  for 
transportation,  packing  and  drayage,  and  the  comparable  speeds 
available  by  the  two  agencies 


Railway 


The  objectives  of  the  rail  carload  inquiry  were: 
(l)  To  compare  existing  rail  prices  with  cost 
of  providing  the  service  and  also  with  the  cost 
to  the  shipper  of  providing  his  own'  transportation  -  a  condi- 
tion made  possible  by  the  recent  development  of  highway,  water 
and  pipe  line  transport  facilities;  (2)  to  appraise  carrier 
freight  service  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  modern 
business  and  industry;  and  (3)  to  make  available  for  use  in 
budgeting,  managerial  control  and  supervision,  operation, 
plant  and  service  improvement,  pricing,  marketing  and  planning 
by  both  carrier  managements  and  regulatory  authorities,  func- 
tion, location  and  service  unit  costs  and  operative  statistics. 


Power 


The  objectives  of  the  Motive  Power  study  were: 
(1)  The  development  of  light-weight,  high-speed 
motive  power  rail  units,  capable  of  hauling  de- 


mountable body  equipment  for  highway  tractor,  truck  and  trailer 
units;  (2)  development  of  a  motive  power  unit-  capable  of  a 
msLximum  speed  of  60  miles  per  hour,  propelled  by  one  or  more 
steam  or  internal  combustion  engines,  the  construction  features 
to  be  modern,  using  all  practical  improvements  commercially 
available;  (3)  to  discover  types  of  Diesel  engines  applicable 
to  railway  service;  (4)  to  discover  types  of  power  transmission 
electrical,  mechanical  or  hydraulic  -  that  would  be  most  ef- 
ficient for  high-speed,  light-weight  branch  and  main  line  local 
freight  service 


Vehicle 


Any  plan  of  coordinated  freight  transportation 
requires  consideration  of  the  physical  means  by 
which  the  cooperative  effort  will  be  accomplished. 
As  long  as  each  type  of  transportation  agency  is  equipped  to 
handle  freight  in  equipment'  suitable  only  for  its  type  of 
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transportation,  it  is  useless  to  look  forward  to  coordinated 
service.  On  the  other  hand  while  the  physical  movement  of 
freight  by  and  between  rail,  highway  and  water  carriers  may 
be  accomplished  in  a  number  of  ways,  still  the  coordinating 
instrumentality  must  produce  a  speedier  service  at  a  lower 
cost  than  now  obtains,  or  the  public  will  not  be  interested. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  review  the  various  devices 
that  are  urged  as  a  means  of  coordinating  transportation  ser- 
vice, and  to  ascertain  the  principles  which  if  followed  will 
produce  the  most  efficient  transportation  effort  between  the 
several  types  of  carriers. 


1  .\  .rij 


station 


Because  of  the  widely  scattered  area  covered  by 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  and  the 

possibility  that  practices  of  value  in  use  in 
one  part  of  the  country  might  not  be  adopted  in  other  sections 
due  to  failure  of  the  news  to  spread,  a  survey  was  undertaken 
to  develop  the  methods  in  effect  on  all  carriers  covering  cer- 
tain designated  features  of  freight  station  operation. 
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Waterway 


The  objectives  of  the  survey  were  to  ascertain 
the  serviceability  of  water  transportation,  to 
measure  the  degree  of  utility  obtained,  to  ap- 
praise the  needs  for  water  services,  and  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive sphere  in  which  water  transportation  was  best  adapted  as 
a  part  of  a  coordinated  national  transportation  system  under 
present  and  potential  conditions. 
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Petroleum 


The  objectives  of  these  several  studies  were  di- 
verse  and  reconciliations  of  the  data  were  made 

wherever  possible  in  order  to  appraise  the  place 
in  transportation  occupied  by  the  transportation  of  petroleum 
and  its  products;  to  determine  the  volume  and  areas  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption;  the  flow  of  the  traffic;  the  profitability 
or  unprofitability  of  the  services  of  various  types;  .the  service 
demands  of  the  traffic;  the  charges  for  the  transportation  ser- 
vice; and  the  relative  utility  of  the  several  agencies  engaged 
in  the  transportation  of  petroleum  and  its  products. 
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Highway 


The  objective  in  this  study  was  to  discover  the 
extent  of  highway  transportation  in  the  movement 
of  quantity  (carload  or  truck  load)  shipments  of 
freight,  the  cost  of  such  transport,  the  service  rendered,  the 
areas  in  which  trucks  operate  most  efficiently,  the  degree  of 
coordination  now  practiced  with  reasons  for  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nation, and  the  development  of  methods  and  devices  for  effecting 
coordination  between  rail,  highway  and  water  carriers,  which 
will  best  serve  the  interests  of  all  transportation  agencies 
as  well  as  the  public. 
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3^  Typicality  of  Data 

Base 'years  were  selected  in  each  of  the  surveys, 
these  being  the  latest  statistical  years  for 
which  information  was  available  at  the  time  the 
survey  began.   As  a  result,  1932  was  the  base  year  of  the  Rail 
Carload  Traffic,  Waterway  Traffic,  Petroleum  Traffic  surveys 
and  of  the  Highway  Operations,  and  the  year  1933,  of  the  Ship- 
per survey.  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  highway  and  shipper  surveys,  no  data 
were  available  by  which  the  typicality  of  the  base  year  sta- 
tistics could  be  gauged. 


Shipper 


The  response  to  the  shipper  inquiry  was  highly 
gratifying.  Over  10,000  replies  were  received, 
of  which  over  7,000  were  able  to  furnish  data  in 
the  detail  requested.  Names,  addresses  and  businesses  of  the 
firms  cooperating  are  listed  in  the  Appendix.   They  include 
5,503  manufacturers,  producers,  printers  or  publishers,  1,021 
distributors,  wholesalers  or  brokers,  227  retailers,  41  chain 
store  operators  or  mail  order  houses,  73  warehouses,  and  426 
public  utility  companies  or  miscellaneous  types  of  businesses. 
Replies  were  received  from  every  section  of  the  country  and 
covered  all  principal  freight  commodities.  Judging  by  the  rail 
tonnage  reported  by  the  shippers  whose  replies  were  received 
and  summarized,  they  were  responsible  for  over  35  percent  of 
the  rail  traffic  which  moved  in  1933.*  In  some  businesses,  in 
the  case  of  some  commodities,  this  percentage  of  coverage  rep- 
resented one  half  or  more  of  the  total- movement.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  boats  and  marine  equipment,  musical  in- 
struments and  supplies  the  returns  were  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  fair  sample  of  the  business. # 

The  average  railway  haul  shown  by  the  returns  was  320  miles 
outbound  and  351  miles  inbound.^  The  average  of  all  rail  ship- 
ments shown  by  the  carriers  was  353  miles./  The  average  load 
per  car  of  all  shipments  reported  by  shippers  was  29  tons  out- 
bound, 27  tons  inbound,  48  tons  for  inbound  fuel,  and  30  tons 
for  all  traffic.**  The  average  reported  by  carriers  for  all 
rail  shipments  was  34.5  tons, ##  for  fuel  51  tons,^^  and  exclu- 
sive of  fuel,  26  tons.//  '^ 


* See  Factual  Summary,  section  6,  Shipper.   #  Analysis  7  8 

0   Analysis  7.4.  /   Analysis  45.17. 

**  Analysis  38.1;  total  tons,  rail,  232,000,000  divided  by 

total  shipments,  rail  7,676,000  =  30  tons. 
##  Analysis  45.17.  jj^^   Analysis  45.18. 

//  From  exhibit  110  section  1,  United  States  Aggregate,  tons 

handled  divided  by  cars  handled. 
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Railway 

1932,  and  it 
study.  With 


At  the  time  the  inquiry  was  promulgated,  the 
latest  full  year  for  which  rail  operating  reve- 
nues, expenses  and  statistics  were  available  was 
therefore  was  chosen  as  the  base  year  for  the 
few  exceptions,  to  be  noted  hereinafter,  the  rail- 
ways were  asked  to  distribute  traffic  and  expense  statistics 
upon  the  basis  of  data  and  statistics  of  actual  operations  of 
the  base  year  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and  where  this 
could  not  be  done,  upon  the  basis  of  selected  test  periods. 

The  typicality  of  the  base  year  was  tested  by  relating  the 

income,  revenues,  expenditures,  traffic  and  service  units  of 

all  years  from  1922  to  1933  to  those  of  the  year  1932,  and  by 

expressing  such  relation  as  an  index  or  percentage  of  the  latter 
year. 

The  Indices  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  operations  are 
shown  in  detail  in  an3.1ysis  3.1.  Among  the  more  important  facts 
shown  are  (l)  that  train  and  car  mileage  in  1932  had  not  been 
reduced  in  the  same  degree  that  traffic  had  decreased;  (2)  that 
the  ratio  of  empty  to  loaded  haul  and  of  gross  to  net  ton  miles 
was  abnormally  high  in  1932;  (3)  that  revenue  traffic  density 
in  1932  was  about  60  percent  below  normal  and  rail  service  units 
about  40  percent  below  normal;  (4)  that  train  mile  density  in 
1932  was  about  normal  and  car  mile  density  about  8  percent  be- 
low normal;  and  (5)  that  efficiency  measured  by  the  transporta- 
tion of  gross  and  net  ton  miles  per  train  hour  was  higher  in 
1932  than  in  pre-depression  years  and  lower  than  in  1931  and 
1933. 

•  Considering  first  freight  revenue,  we  find  that  in  1932  it 
amounted  to  about  2,443  million  dollars.  This  was  lower  than 
any  year  since  1920.  Using  it  as  a  base  (100)  to  which  reve- 
nues of  other  years  are  related  as  indices,  we  find  that  the 
average  annual  freight  revenue  of  the  l2-year  period  was  166 
percent  of  1932,  and  that  the  year  1929  was- about  97  percent 
greater  than  1932.* 

Turning  to  the  traffic  units  which  were  responsible  for 
these  revenues,  it  appears  that,  related  to  the  236  billion 
net  ton  miles  carried  in  1932  as  a  base,  the  average  annual 
ton  mileage  of  the  12-year  period  was  160  percent;  of  1930, 
164  percent;  1929,  191  percent;  and  1933,  107  percent. #  Exam- 
ining this  ton  mileage  by  commodity  groups,  we  find  that  com- 
pared with  1932,  the  average  annual  ton  mileage  of  the  12- 
year  period  of  Rough  Material  was  285  percent  (1934,  128 
percent);  of  Raw  Material,  157  percent  (1934,  118  percent); 
of  Semiprocessed  Material,  210  percent  (1934,  135  percent); 
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of  Necessaries,  121  percent  (1934,  114  percent);  of  Auxiliaries, 
136. percent  (1934,  109  percent);  and  of  Accessories,  275  per- 
cent (1934,  190  percent).*  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
appears  that  the  volume  of  traffic  handled  in  1932  was  "between 
60  and  80  percent  of  a  normal  traffic,  as  nearly  as  that  con- 
dition can  be  appraised. 

The  cost  of  handling  traffic,  in  1932  was  almost  exactly 
2  billion  dollars.  The  index  of  the  average  12-year  period 
was  166. #  This  means  that  because  the  carrier  managements 
reduced  their  costs  in  exactly  the  same  degree  as  their  traf- 
fic fell  -  a  remarkable  achievement  -  the  ton-mile  xmit  cost 
in  1932  was  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  12-year  period, 
and  that  insofar  as  the  total  unit  cost  is  concerned,  1932 
statistics  are  equivalent  to  those  of  a  normal  period.  This 
is  not  true,  however,  if  individual  functions  be  considered. 
Thus,  using  the  unit  cost  per  eauated  ton  mile  of  .1932  as  a 
base,  we  find  the  average  cost  (over  the  12-year  period)  of 
roadway  maintenance  to  be  131  percent;  of  station  maintenance, 
146  percent;  power  maintenance,  120  percent;  car  maintenance, 
107  percent;  station  agency,  103  percent;  yard  transportation, 
107  percent;  road  transportation,  117  percent;  traffic  expense, 
68  percent;  general  expenses,  74  percent:  and  taxes,  8*?  per- 
cent.^ 

In  the  exigencies  of  the  depression,  carrier  managements 
developed  many  improved  methods  of  operation,  the  benefits  of 
which  will  prove  permanent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  some  part  of  the  reductions  in  costs.  Indicated  by 
the  foregoing  indices,  were  made  possible  only  by  deferment  of 
expenditures  which  in  time  must  be  made.  The  integrated  effect 
of  increased  traffic,  increased  wages  and  materials,  and  the 
making  good  of  deferred  maintenance  cannot  be  appraised  at 
this  time,  and  it  follows  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  reported  unit  costs  from  normal  unit  costs.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  average  unit 
cost  of  all  fimctions  in  1932  did  not  differ  substantially 
from  the  average  of  the  12-year  period. 


Station 


Request  for  information  as  to  station  practices 
was  addressed  to  all  Class  I  railroads  and  114 
responses  were  received  covering  147  carriers. 


In  large  part  satisfactory  information  was  furnished,  the 
principal  carriers  generally  submitting  detailed  reports  cov- 
ering every  feature  of  station  operation.  The  basic  information, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  representative  and  reasonable. 


i 


Analysis  3.8- # Analysis  3.2. 
Analyses  3.4,  3.5,  3.6. 


The  floating  equipment  and  physical  property 
Waterway      of  water  carriers  were  reported  as  of  June  50, 

1933,  including  the  number  of  both  self-pro- 
pelled and  non-propelled  vessels  owned,  the  number  in  opera- 
tion, the  number  laid  up,  their  average  age,  their  average 
expected  remaining  life;  their  gross,  net  and  dead  weight  ton- 
nage and  type;  their  original  cost  and  current  book  value; 
and  the  book  value  of  all  other  property  owned  or  leased. 
Routes  and  services  regularly  operated  as  of  June  50,  1955, 
and  irregular  or  occasional  services  operated  during  the  year 
1952  and  the  first  half  of  1955,  were  reported.  Tonnage  car- 
ried and  highest  and  lowest  revenues  per  ton  were  reported  for 
the  five  years  1928  through  1952.   Detailed  tonnage  statistics 
by  commodities  and  routes  were  reported  for  the  year  1952. 
Comparative  balance  sheets.  Income  statements  and  annual  re- 
ports were  submitted  for  the  years  1928  through  1952.  Rev- 
enue and  detailed  operating  expense  figures  for  1952  were 
reported.   While  1932  tonnage  showed  substantial  decreases, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  four  years,  sufficient  data 
were  obtained  in  the  way  of  capacity  utilized,  revenues,  unit 
costs  and  other  pertinent  factors  to  use  the  1952  figures  and 
results  obtained  as  basic. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  contain  tonnage  statistics  of  ddmestlc  water-borne  traf- 
fic. These  reports  indicate  a  decline  in  total  tons  from  1928 
to  1952  of  54  percent.*  The  reports  of  respondents  showed  a 
decrease  in  total  tons  handled  by  reporting  companies  from 
1928  to  1932  of  52  percent. #  The  Army  reports, included  in 
both  of  the  years, mentioned  a  very  substantial  tonnage  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  amounting  to 
1928  and  30  percent  in  1932  of  total  tonnage, 
is  .handled  largely  in  privately  owned  vessels, 
reports  were  received  covering  this  particular 
1932,  petroleum  and  its  products  accounted  for 
of  the  tonnage  handled  by  reporting  companies. jj^  Eliminating 
from  the  Army  reports  crude  petroleum  and  Auxiliaries  which 
included  petroleum  products,  the  remaining  tonnage  shown  on 
these  Army  reports  indicated  a  decrease  for  1932  as  compared 
with  1928  of  51  percent.* 
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Petroleum 


The  survey  was  not  limited  to  any  particular  year 
but  data  with  respect  to  the  movement  of  traffic 
were  obtained  for  the  same  base  year  as  that 
used  in  the  Freight  Traffic  Report  -  1932.  Differences  between 
conditions  prevailing  in  that  year,  however,  and  those  which 
prevailed  in  prior  and  succeeding  years  are  pointed  out  and 
discussed  whenever  deemed  of  sufficient  Importance  to  materi- 
ally affect  the  conclusions  reached. 


*  Analysis  7.7. 

#  See  section  7,  Factual  Summary  Waterway, 
^       Exhibit  803. 
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4.   Freight  Service  Income 

The  gross  revenues  of  reporting 
Waterway      the  year  1932  amounted  to  $148, 

expenditures  of  these  companies 
1932  amounted  to  $159,200,000  resulting  In  an 
of  $10,500,000.  In  1930  gross  receipts  were 
expenditures  were  $208,000,000  which  yielded 
profit  of  $1,900,000  or  .9  percent.  In  1928, 
were  $197,700,000,  expenditures  were  $182,200 
year  an  operating  profit  of  $15,500,000  or  8 
llzed.* 
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for  the  year 

operating  loss 
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an  operating 
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,000,  and  in  that 
percent  was  rea- 


The  freight  revenues.  In  1932,  of  the  companies  who  reported 
detailed  statistics  were  $119,600,000.   The  total  cost  of  their 
freight  operations  for  1932  were  $131,500,000  resulting  In  a 
loss  on  freight  service  of  $11, 900, 000. #  Operating  expenses 
for  Joint  freight  and  passenger  services  were  not  segregated  In 
detail  in  the  reports  as  between  these  two  services.   Such 
expenditures  were  prorated  on  a  revenue  basis. 


Petroleum 


The  financial  results  of  the  operation  of  the  car- 
riers engaged  exclusively  in  the  transportation 
of  petroleum  -  the  petroleum  jpipe  lines  -  are  gen- 
erally quite  favorable,  although  8  companies  reported  deficits 
in  operating  Income  in  1932.  As  of  December  31,  1932,  the 
total  investment  of  the  46  principal  pipe  line  companies  repoi't- 
ing  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  aggregated  approxi- 
mately 764  million  dollars,^  of  which  636  million  dollars  was 
invested  in  trunk  pipe  lines  and  128  million  dollars  in  gather- 
ing pipe  lines. 

These  companies  earned  approximately  212  million  dollars 
in  total  pipe  line  revenue^  about  154  million  dollars  in  trunk 
line  revenue  and  57  million  dollars  in  gathering  line  income; 
and  expended  approximately  102  million  dollars,/  producing  a 
ratio  of  operating  expenses  including  taxes  to  operating  income 
of  approximately  48  percent. 

The  operating  income  of  the  petroleum  pipe  line  companies, 
including  the  deficits  of  eight  companies,  aggregated  approxi- 
mately 110  million  dollars  in  1932.**  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
return  of  over  14  percent  on  the  total  investment  or  approxi- 
mately 764  million  dollars,  and  a  return  of  approximately  26 


*  Report  of  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation,  73d  Con- 
gress, 2d  Session,  Senate  Document  152,  Appendix  A. 

#  Analysis  4.1.  ^   Analysis  1.8. 
/   Analysis  3.9.          **   Analysis  4.1. 


percent  upon  the  net  Investment  of  approximately  428  million 
dollars,  which  excludes  accrued  depreciation  of  336  million 
dollars.* 

No.  data  are  available  to  show  the  profitability  of  petro- 
leum traffic  to  waterway  carriers  and  since  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  this  traffic  is  transported  by  petroleum  companies 
which  own  and  operate  their  own  fleets  and  vessels  either 
directly  or  through  subsidiary  companies,  comparable  data,  if 
available,  would  be  useless  for  comparative  purposes. 

The  crude  petroleum  traffic  originated  by  Class  I  rail- 
roads in  .1932  amounted  to  2,803,204  tons#  or  approximately 
.44  percent  of  the  total  originated  traffic  of  Class  I  rail- 
roads which  amounted  to  646  million  tons.f^     If  the  petroleum 
products  are  included,  the  petroleum  and  products  traffic  of 
the  Class  I  railroads  amounts  to  approximately  7.7  percent  of 
the  total  traffic  originated. #  The  crude  petroleum  traffic 
in  1932  produced  8  1/2  million  dollars  or  approximately  .34 
percent  of  the  total  freight  revenue  of  Class  I  railroads 
which  aggregated  2  1/2  billion  dollars;  and  "the  combined  crude 
and  refined  petroleum  traffic  produced  9.6  percent  of  the 
total  freight  ^revenue  of  Class  I  carriers./  Crude  petroleum 
traffic  with  an  average  haul  of  approximately  403  miles  in 
1932  exceeded  in  distance  the  average  haiil  of  all  railroad 
freight  traffic  -  353  miles.** 

Crude  petroleum  traffic  in  1932  was  moved  by  pipe  line 
an  average  distance  of  382  miles,  while  refined  petroleum 
oils  were  transported  an  average  distance  of  400  miles. ## 


Waterway 


5i  Causes  of  Unprofltabllity 

It  was  clearly  indicated  that  internal  competi- 
tion within  the  industry  was  largely  responsible 
_,   ^        ^or  ^he  unsatisfactory  financial  results  obtained 
The  total  tonnage  of  reporting  carriers,  in  1950  was  about  6 -• 
percent  less  than  in  1928.  The  gross  receipts,  however,  were 
about  6  percent  higher  in  1930  than  in  1928^^  This  was  due 
to  increases  on  certain  long-haul  routes,  particularly  inter- 
coastal,  and  large  decreases  in  tonnage  on  shorter  haul  routes, 
particularly  the  Mississippi  River  system  and  the  Great  Lakes. 


## 


"?   Analysis  3.1. 


Analysis  70.8. ^ Analysis  7.6. 

I.C.C.  Commodity  Statistics,  1932. 

Analyses  45.17  and  45.18. 

Analysis  70.1  (ton  miles  divided  by  tons). 

Report  of  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation,  73d  Con- 

^^l^?io   Session,  Senate  Document  152,  Appendix  A,  page  150 
and  152 • 
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FACT  UAL   SUMMARY 


Ia  193Si,  large  decreases  in  both  tonnage  and  receipts  were 
reported.  Practically  all  routes  were  overtonnaged  even  in 
1928,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  average  revenue  per  ton  has 
undergone  a  noticeable  decline  during  the  period  reviewed. 
Rate  cutting  within  and  without  the  industry  has  been  preva- 
lent. The  tonnage  handled  in  1932  utilized  only  38  percent 
of  the  vessel  capacity  of  the  reporting  companies.* 


Ill  FREIGHT  VOLUME 


6^.  Aggregate  Volume  of  Freight  Traffic 
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General 


There  was  not  foimd  available  a  statement  show- 
ing the  aggregate  production  and  imports  for  1932 
or  in  previous  years,  in  terms  of  a  common  unit 
of  measure.  Reference  to  the  statistical  abstract  published 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  however,  made  it  possible  to 
compile  a  statement  of  the  tonnage  by  principal  commodities 
for  the  years  1928  and  1932,  using  average  or  conventional 
conversion  factors  where  such  products  or  imports  were  stated 
in  units  other  than  tons.  Products  and  imports,  for  brevity, 
are  hereinafter  called  »^products."# 

Articles  which  move  in  freight  transportation  were  grouped 
into  six  general  commodity  groups  in  accordance  with  the 
degree  of  processing  to  which  they  had  been  subjected:   (l) 
The  lowest  grade  of  products,  "Rough  Material";  (2)  materials 
of  greater  intrinsic  value  but  wholly  unprocessed,  "Raw 
Material";  (3)  "Semiprocessed  Material";  (4)  processea  mater- 
ials which  are  indispensable  to  human  existence,  "Necessar- 
ies"; (5)  simple  processed  materials  which  are  used  as 
ingredients  of  complex  processed  materials,  "Auxiliaries";  and 
(6)  complex  processed  materials,  for  ultimate  consumption, 
desirable  but  not  indispensable,  "Accessories." 

American  products  in  1932  aggregated  about  1,570  million 
tons,  which  was  67  percent  of  2,330  million  tons  produced  in 
1928.  A  comparison  of  total  tonnage  of  the  six  general  com- 
modity groups  indicates  a  surprising  consistency.  The  per- 
centages of  the  total  products  for  Rough  Material  (15  percent). 
Raw  Material  (61  percent),  ^Semiprocessed  Material  (5  percent) 
and  Auxiliaries  (10  percent)  were  exactly  the  same  in  1932 
as  they  were  in  1928.  Necessaries  were  5  percent  in  1926  and 
7  percent  in  1932;  and  Accessories  were  4  percent  in  1928  and 
2  percent  in  1932.^ 


*  Exhibit  805. 

#  Analysis  6.1  and  Appendix. 
p       Analysis  6.1. 


These  relative  volumes  of  the  several  groups  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  same  groups  in  the  rail  traffic  of  1932, 
m  which  Rough  Material  was  10  percent;  Raw  Material  63  per- 
cent; Semiprocessed  Material  4  percent;  Necessaries  5  percent; 
Auxiliaries  15  percent;  and  Accessories  3  percent.* 

The  reported  tonnage  summarized  in  the  surveys,  aggregat- 
ing 759  million  tons,  is  not  the  total  carrier  tonnage.  To 
the  rail  tonnage  of  631  million  tons  so  summarized  there  must 
be  added  the  l.c.l.  tons  of  16  millions,  33  million  tons  orig- 
inated by  Class  II  and  Class  III  carriers  and  11  million  tons 
by  electric  railways,  bringing  the  total  rail  tonnage  to  691 
million. #  The  pipe  line  tonnage  reported  of  83  million  omits 
intrastate  tonnage,  which  is  estimated  to  have  amounted  to 
about  27  million  tons  in  1932.   The  tons  reported  by  water 
carriers  aggregated  but  45  million  tons.izJ  whereas  the  domestic 
tonnage  shown  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Engineers  of 
the  United  States  Army  was  272  million  tons./ 

The  total  rail,  water  and  pipe  tonnage  in  1932  was,  there- 
fore, about  1,070  million  tons.   The  difference  between  this 
amount  and  the  total  products  of  that  year  (1,570  million  tons) 
was  500  million  tons  which,  if  it  was  transported  at  all, 
moved  by  highway. 

This  volume  of  tonnage  unaccounted  for  was  greater,  both 
absolutely  and  relatively,  than  that  which  existed  in  1928. 
The  total-  products  of  the  latter  year  aggregated  2,330  million 
1  S?A  ?.??^  ^^®  cdrrier  tonnage  in  that  year  amounted  to 
1,^10  million  tons**,  the  remainder  of  420  million  tons  which 
did  not  move  by  rail,  water  or  pipe  line,  either  moved  by 
highway  or,  which  is  more  likely,  was  consumed  locally.   In 
1932,  however,  with  a  decline  of  a  third  in  the  volume  of 
products,  this  traffic  which  did  not  move  by  the  carriers  men- 
tioned, had  grown  to  500  million  tons  -  nearly  a  third  of  the 
total.   Two  assumptions  are  possible  which  roughly  measure 
the  maximum  and  minimum  amount  of  this  traffic  which  moved  by 
highway.  The  first  assumption  is  that  local  consumption 
aeclined  at  the  same  rate  as  general  consumption  in  which  case 
it  was  280  million  tons  in  1932;  the  other  is  that  it  did  not 
aecllne  at  all  but  remained  constant  at  420  million  tons 


■"'   Analysis  45.17  et  seq.      ~ 

#   I.C.C.  Statistics. 
i>       Analysis  7.1. 

^^.^"^""Y^^^   ^o^  more  than  214  million  tons  was  intercity  traf- 
fic.  See  section  7,  Factual  Summary,  Waterway. 
*^  Steam  railways  1,371  million  tons  and  electric  railwavs  22 

(analysis T7^'n?  ^ '^ r^'  statistics)  ;  water  412  mim^n^tons 
^analysis  7.7);  pipe,  including  intrastate  movement,  105  mil- 

st:?e'mSvem^^?f!^^'^  '•'  ^'"^  ^'   "^'^'^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^-^^ 
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The  first  assumption  produces  highway  tonnage  in  1932  of 

220  million  tons;  the  second  the  minimiam,  80  million  "Cons. 
In  the  first  case  the  older  carriers  have  lost  to  highway 
about  17  percent  of  the  traffic  formerly  handled  by  them;  in 
the  latter  case  about  7  percent.   The  true  loss  probably  lies 
nearer  the  former  than  the  latter. 

In  the  United  States  there  was  a  great  growth  of  population 
until  1900.   The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  large.   Immi- 
gration from  Europe  1870  to  1910  was  large.   The* growth  of 
population  from  1900  to  1922  was  much  slower  and  there  was  less 
excess  of  births  over  deaths.   There  was  practically  no  immi- 
gration from  1914  to  1919,  not  much  immigration  from  1922  to 
1930  and  none  since  1930. 

Students  of  population  growth  do  not  expect  much  increase 
in  excess  of  births  over  deaths  or  much  growth  in  the  number 
of  immigrants  in  the  United  States  during  the  next  25  years. 
Most  students  of  population  believe  that  the  population  in  the 
United  States  will  be  practically  stationary  after  1960. 

From  1835  to  1895  there  was  always  expansion  westward. 
Now  there  is  little  expectation  of  migration  westward  during 
the  next  20  or  30  years.   For  a  long  time  the  railroads  were 
the  only  carriers  in  the  United  States,  except  in  certain  spots 
where  water  was  available.  For  the  last  15  years  highway 
transportation  has  been  growing  very  rapidly.   By  1929  high- 
way transportation  had  an  investment  (including  highway  and 
vehicles)  equal  to  that  in  the  railroads.   There  was  great 
growth  in  railroad  and  highway  facilities  from  1920  to  1930, 
at  a  time  when  the  growth  of  population  was  very  materially 
slowing  down.  The  result  is  an  excess  of  transportation 
facilities.   The  foreign  markets  for  United  States  products 
are  now  relatively  small  and  it  is  probable  that  these  markets 
will  continue  to  be  small  for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 


Shipper 


To  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  work 
entailed  in  answering  the  inquiry  and  at  the 
same  time  to  approximate  the  commodity  distri- 
bution, the  shippers  were  asked  to  classify  their  business 
in  accordance  with  40  business  classifications.  Within  rea- 
sonable limits  it  has  been  possible  to  reconcile  this  business 
classification  with  the  several  statistical  commodity  classi- 
fications, with  respect  to  the  outbound  shipments.   Whenever 
a  commodity  (except  inbound)  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  shipper,  what  is  meant  is  a  business  group  in  which  that 
commodity  is  the  principal  thing  sold. 

The  inbound  and  outbound  traffic  generally  is  shown 
separately.   The  ratio  of  outbound  rail  tonnage  reported  by 
shippers  to  total  rail  tonnage  originated  is  20  3/4  percent.* 


Analyses  7.2  and  45.17. 
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Deducting  this  percentage  from  the 
representing  duplication  and  adding 
outbound  tonnage  reported  indicates 
over  211  thousand  tons.  This  is  ne 
total  rail  carlot  tonnage  of  1932. 
with  respect  to  water  tonnage  indie 
reported  of  37  million  tons  or  18  p 
water-borne  intercity  traffic  repor 
neers.  United  States  Army. 
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total  volume  of  outbound  tonnage  reported  was  161 
tons,  inbound  129  million  tons,  making  a  grand  total 
reported  of  290  million  tons..  Of  this  total,  12 
tons  were  reported  by  businesses  dealing  i.  Rough 
,  67  million  tons  by  those  dealing  in  Raw  Material 
h  45  million  were  coal  and  coke),  13  milli  n  tons  by 
aling  in  Semiprocessed  Material  (principally  paper), 
on  tons  by  t-hose  dealing  in  Necessaries  (of  which 
on  tons  were  by  cereal  businesses),  98  million  tons 

dealing  in  Auxiliaries  traffic,  and  49  million  tons 

dealing  in  Accessories  traffic* 


Prior  to  1875  the  annual  production  of  crude 
Petroleum     petroleum  in  the  United  States  was  approxi- 
mately 5  million  barrels  of  42  U.  S.  standard 
gallons  per  year.   In  1876  the  annual  production  was  less 
than  9  million  barrels  but  rose  to  over  54  million  barrels 
in  1891,  and  to  over  100  million  barrels  per  year  in  1903. 
Between  1903  and  1916  the  annual  production  rose  steadily, 
year  by  year,  until  it  reached  in  excess  of 
barrels  in  the  latter  year.  The  incentives 
due  to  the  World  War,  the  rapid  increase  in 
automobiles  and  motor  trucks,  the  increased 
for  vessel  fuel  and  in  industry  and  the  use 
the  heating  of  buildings  caused  the  production  of  petroleiim 
to  increase  from  approximately  300  million  barrels  in  1916, 
to  the  peak  of  production  of  slightly  over  a  billion  barrels 
in  1929.   Since  1929  the  decreased  demand  for  petroleum, 
due  to  business  stagnation  and  the  attempts  to  regulate  and 
control  the  production  of  petroleum  by  State  and  Federal 
authorities,  has  resulted  in  decreased  annual  production  to 
785  million  barrels  in  1932. # 

The  present  production  is  estimated  by  geologists  to  be 
approximately  46  percent  of  the  potential  capacity  of  the 
wells  in  production,  if  operated  to  full  capacity. 


300  million 
to  production 
the  number  of 
use  of  petroleum 
of  petroleum  for 


*   Analysis  7.2. 


#   Source:   Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  U.  S. 
Government. 
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The  possibility  of  the  exhaustion  of  petroleum  resources 
is  one  that  should  not  be  ignored.   From  time  to  time  geolo- 
gists have  made  estimates  of  the  total  petroleum  reserve  of 
the  United  States  which  have  been  proven  to  be  inaccurate 
prophecies,  due  to  the  discovery  and  development  of  nev;  fields 
and  to  the  improvements  in  technique,  in  location,  drilling, 
and  recovery,  and  in  improved  methods  of  conservation  and  con- 
trolling production. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  43  percent  of 
United  States  is  barren  of  petroleum  resource 
remaining  57  percent  of  the  area  only  a  small 
considered  as  promising  petroleum  production 
petroleum  producing  areas  are  scattered  over 
of  territory  causing  uncertainty  with  respect 
of  the  possibility  of  new  areas  of  production 
extent  .and  location  of  the  transportation  fac 
•to  handle  the  traffic. 
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7.   Distribution  of  Traffic  Among  Carriers 

•  The  conclusion  stated  in  The  Report  with  respect 
to  the  distribution  of  traffic  among  carriers 
is  confirmed  by  the  returns  to  the  shipper  ques- 
tionnaire which,  with  respect  to  the  total  tons  of  carload 
freight,  was  shown  in  section  6  supra  to  indicate  a  rail  sam- 
ple of  nearly  35  percent  and  a  water  sample  of  nearly  18  per- 
cent. 

The  average  rail  haul  per  ton  originated  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  in  1932  was  353  miles.*  The  shippers  indi- 
cated an  average  haul  by  water  of  about  1,000#  miles  and  by 
highway  of  100  miles'.^  The  water  survey  indicated  that  water 
routes  averaged  about  25  percent  longer  than  were  necessary 
to  provide  the  same  service  by  rail,  which  would  reduce  the 
average  haul  to  the  equivalent  of  750  rail  miles.  The  aver- 
age pipe  line  haul  was  380  miles./  Weighting  the  percentage 
of  the  tons  originated,  as  shown  in  section  7  of  The  Report, 
for  these  differences  in  haul,  the  rail  proportion  becomes 
48  percent,  the  water  40  percent,  pipe  line  8  percent,  and 
the  highway  4  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total  ton  miles. 


*  Analysis  45.17. 

#  Waterway  survey  indicated  1,100  miles.  The  reduction  to 
rail  mileage  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  common  basis 
for  comparison. 

<t>       Analysis  7.4. 
/   Analysis  70.1. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that,  from  a  tonnage 
standpoint,  carriers  other  than  highway  operators  have  lost 
approximately  15  percent  of  the  traffic  which  they  formerly 
handled.   From  a  revenue  standpoint,  this  loss  appears  to 
be  between  15  and  20  percent. -J^-  Assuming  that  the  production 
of  1928  is  one  which  may  be  normally  expected  over  the  period 
of  the  immediate  future,  the  railways  can  receive  revenues 
only  about  85  percent  as  great  as  those  which  were  received 
in  1928. #  This  would  mean  about  the  same  revenues  as  were 
received  either  in  1930  or  in  the  average  of  the  12-year 
period. ;z$  The  foregoing  conclusion  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  present  relative  attractiveness  of  the  four  types 
of  freight  transportation,  rail,  water,  pipe  line  and  high- 
way, will  not  be  changed  materially,  either  from  a  service 
or  a  price  standpoint. 

In  the  case  of  the  railways  85  percent  of  the  1928 
freight  revenues  amounts  to  about  4  billion  dollars  -  the 
revenues  over  the  average  12-year  period  and  in  1930.   These 
revenues  over  the  12-year  period  and  in  1930  produced  a  net 
return  of  900  and  1,000  million  dollars,  respectively, jz$  or 
about  equal  to  a  5  percent  return  upon  the  freight  invest- 
ment of  approximately  18  billion  dollars.   The  foregoing  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  passenger  investment  of  about 
7  billion  dollars  or  the  passenger  operating  deficit  which 
in  1933  amounted  to  200  million  dollars./ 


■  * '. 


•.'' 


A. 


Shipper 

ton  miles, 
and  29  perc 
fuel,  77  pe 
percent  by 
by  rail,  2 
the  inbound 
by  highway, 
76  percent 
by  water. 


Of  the  outbound  tonnage  reported  by  shippers 
82  percent  moved  by  rail,  6  percent  by  highway 
and  12  percent  by  water. ■«■■«■  Of  the  outbound 
69  percent  moved  by  rail,  2  percent  by  highway, 
ent  by  water. ##  Of  the  inbound  tonnage,  other  than 
rcent  moved  by  rail,  6  percent  by  highway,  and  17 
water.   Of  the  inbound  ton  miles,  58  percent  moved 
percent  by  highway,  and  40  percent  by  water.   Of 
fuel  tonnage,  78  percent  moved  by  rail,  3  percent 
and  19  percent  by  water;  and  of  the  ton  miles, 
moved  by  rail,  1  percent  by  highway,  and  23  percent 
Outbound  commodities  of  which  the  tonnage  moving 


*  The  loss  in  revenue  follows  closely  the  loss  in  tonnage 
rather  than  ton  miles,  due  to  the  large  volume  of  higher 
rated  commodities  carried  and  the  short  average  haul  for  high- 
way movements. 

#  This  estimate,  if  anything,  is  too  optimistic.   It  does 
not  evaluate  sufficiently  the  effect  which  the  substitution 
of  fuels  or  power  not  requiring  transportation,  or  the  grow- 
ing tendency  of  industry  to  relocate,  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
transportation. 

i       Analysis  3.2. 

/   Passenger  Traffic  Report,  Federal  Coordinator  of  Trans- 
portation. 

**  Analysis  7.2.  ##    Analysis  7.3. 
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by  highway  was  15  percent  or  greater  were:   Paints,  44  percent; 
beverages  and  liquors,  42  percent;  automobiles  and  parts,  39 
percent;  groceries,  37  percent;  rubber  articles  and  tires,  33 
percent; .live  stock,  32  percent;  dry  goods  and  clothing,  24 
percent;  bakery  goods,  20  percent;  canned  goods,  leather  goods, 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  each  18  percent;  books,  station- 
ery and  paper,  each  17  percent;  cotton  in  bales,  16  percent; 
and  textilesj  15  percent.   Inbound  those  15  percent  or  greater 
were:   Live  stock,  62  percent;  canned  goods,  38  percent;  boots 
and  shoes,  31  percent;  cooperage  material,  27  percent;  cotton 
in  bales,  25  percent;  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  vege- 
table- oil,  meal  and  cake,  each  22  percent;  bakery  goods,  19 
percent;  automobile  parts,  18  percent;  sand,  stone  and  gravel, 
and  groceries,  each  17  percent;  rough  liamber,  15  percent.* 
There  were  only  five  businesses  in  which  the  outbound  highway. 
ton  miles  exceeded  10  percent:   Rubber  articles  and  groceries, 
each  19  percent;  paints,  16  percent;  beverages  and  liquors, 
13  percent;  automobiles  and  parts,  12  percent;  and  only  two 
cases  where  the  inbound  highway  ton  miles  exceeded  10  percent: 
Livestock,  19  percent;  and  cotton  in  bales,  12  percent. # 

The  rail  average  haul  of  inbound  commodities  was  351  miles, 
outbound  320  miles;  water  inbound  1,026  miles,  outbound  999 
miles;  highway  inbound,  116  miles,,  outbound  99  miles.  The 
commodity  having  the  longest  average  highway  haul  was  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  435  miles.  Other  outbound  hauls  in 
excess  of  200  miles  were  packing  house  products,  groceries, 
structural  iron  and  steel,  rubber  articles,  plumbing  and  heat- 
ing materials,  books  and  periodicals,  department  store 
materials,  tobacco.   Inbound  hauls  averaging  more  than  200 
miles  were  reported  for  the  following  groups:   Rough  lumber, 
fuelt  beverages,  groceries,  rubber.^ 

The  foregoing  rail  and  highway  traffic  consists  of  carloads. 
As  shown  in  the  Coordinator's  Merchandise  Traffic  Report, 
shippers  reported'  l.c.l.  data  which  indicated  a  movement  of 
40  million  tons  of  merchandise  by  highway.  Using  the  average 
haul  of  all  carload  highway  traffic  (lOO  miles)  produces  4 
billion  additional  highway  l.c.l.  ton  miles. 


5± 


Railway 


Rail  freight  tonnage  of  carload  traffic  in  1932 
aggregated  631  million  tons.  The  tonnage  index 
of  the  average  12-year  period  was  172  compared 
with  its  ton-mile  index  of  160./  The  difference  is  due  to 
the  different  distribution  of  commodities,  rather  than  to  a 


« 

5 


Analysis  7.2. 
Analysis  7. 3. 
Analysis  7.4. 
Analyses  3.7  and  3.8. 


lengthening  haul,  since  it  was  found  that  applying  the  average 
haul  of.  individual  commodities  in  1932  to  the  tonnage  of  each 
commodity  in  each  of  the  preceding  twelve  years,  produced 
substantially  the  average  haul  of  all  commodities  reported  by 
the  carriers  for  that  year,  indicating  that  the  average  haul 
01  the  individual  commodities  in  1932  was  the  same  as  that  of 
its  preceding  years. 

In  the  average  year,  Rough  Material  constituted  15  oercent 
of  the  total  tons,  in  1952,  10  percent;  Raw  Material  consti- 
tuted 60  percent  in  the  average  year  and  63  percent  in  1932: 
Semiprocessed  Material,  5  percent  in  the  average  year  and  4 
percent  in  1932;  Necessaries,  4  percent  in  the  average  year 
and  5  percent  in  1932;  Auxiliaries,  12  percent  in  the  average 
year  and  15  percent  in  1932;  and  Accessories,  4  percent  in 
the  average  year  and  3  percent  in  1932. ^^ 

Rough  Material  constituted  5  percent  of  the  aggregate 
ton  miles  in  the  average  year  and  2  percent  in  1932;  Raw  Mater- 
ial, 63  percent  in  the  average  year  and  64  percent  in  1932: 
Semiprocessed  Material,  5  percent  in  the  average  year  and  4 
percent  in  1932;  Necessaries,  8  percent  in  the  average  year 
and  11  percent  in  1952;  Auxiliaries,  15  percent  in  the  average 
year  and  16  percent  in  1952;  and  Accessories,  6  percent  in  the 
average  year  and  5  percent  in  1952.* 


'  -   i  *  - 
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Waterway 


The  domestic  waterline  freight  traffic  of 
reporting  companies  in  1932  amounted  to  48  mil- 
lion  tons.   This  was  slightly  less  than  one  half 
01  the  tonnage  handled  by  these  carriers  in  1928,  in  which 
year  they  handled  98  million  tons.  In  1929,  the  volume  had 
increased  to  106  million  tons;  in  1950,  it  declined  to  93  mil- 
lion tons;  and  in  1931,  it  had  decreased  further  to  70  million 
tons.   The  depression,  of  course,  adversely  affected  the  avail- 
able volume  of  traffic.   Of  the  50  million  tons  decrease  in 
1932,  as  compared  to  1928,  44  million  tons  were  represented 
by  falling  off  in  business  in  the  Great  Lakes  district  where 
the  principal  commodities  handled  by  water  are  coal,  grain 
ore,  sand,  stone  and  gravel. #  ' 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  for  the  year  1952  shows  a  total  of  272  million 
tons  of  domestic  water-borne  traffic.^  The  total  tonnage  of 
reporting  companies  for  the  year  1952  amounted  to  48  million 
tons.   Ton  miles  were  reported  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army,  for  freight  carried  on  the  inland  rivers 
and  lakes  of  the  United  States  but  not  for  coastwise  or  inter- 
coastal  traffic.  Treating  only  districts  for  which  comparable 


^ 


Analyses  5.7  and  5.8. 


#   Report  of  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation,  75rd 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  Senate  Document  152,  Appendix  A, 

^       Analysis  7.7. 
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figures  were  available,  the  Army  reports  indicated  a  ton-mile 
movement  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  Great  Lakes  systems  of 
30  billion  ton  miles,  while  reporting  carriers  operating  in 
these  districts  performed  a  service  of  18  billion  ton  miles.* 
The  Army  tonnage  figures  are  approximately  5  1/2  times  those 
of  reporting  companies,  but  the  Army  ton-mile  figures  are  only 
1  2/3  times  the  ton-mile  figures  of  reporting  companies.   It 
is  evident  that  the  Army  figures  include  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  short-haul  traffic  frequently  between  separate  munici- 
palities located  on  extensive  harbor  waters,  s'uch  as  New  York 
Harbor  district,  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  Puget  Sound.   The 
amount  of  such  tonnage  which  could  be  definitely  earmarked 
from  the  Army  report  was  58  million. tons .   There  was  also 
included  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  an  item  of 
8  1/2  million  tons  of  floated  and  rafted  timber.  This  leaves 
214  million  tons  of  intercity  water-borne  traffic  as  reported 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

The  Army  report  included  82  million  tons  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products.   Respondents  reported  only  497 
thousand  tons  of  these  commodities.   Coal  and  coke  were  shown 
in  the  Army  report  as  73  million  tons;  and  sand,  stone  and 
gravel  as  33  million  tons,  while  the  tonnage  of  reporting  com- 
panies for  these  commodities  was  18  million  and  3  million 
tons  respectively. #  Making  allowance  for  -the  known  local  or 
in,traport  traffic,  the  floated  tonnage,  and  making  adjustments 
for  the  discrepancies  between  tons  reported  by  respondents 
and  the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  for  the  above 'mentioned  commodities  only,  the  revised 
figure  for  the  Army  report  becomes  78  million  tons  as  against 
48  million  tons  for  reporting  companies,  verifying  within  a 
close  degree  of  accuracy  the  1  2/3  ratio  indicated  by  the  ton- 
mile  statistics.  The  tonnage  reported  and  used  in  the  survey 
constituted  at  least  60  percent  of  the  1932  intercity  water- 
borne  traffic;  excluding  petroleum;  coal  and  coke;  and  sand, 
stone  and  gravel. 

The  nature  of  the  commodities  which  seek  waterway 
transportation  and  the  flows  of  traffic  available,  have  devel- 
oped distinct  types  of  waterway  freight  transportation  ser- 
vices. Common  carrier  operators  generally  service  definite 
routes  on  fairly  well  established  schedules.  Large  movements, 
particularly  of  bulk  commodities,  are  ordinarily  handled  in 
cargo  lots  by  contract  carriers.  Large  producers,  in  some 
instances,  either  operate  their  own  vessels  or  have  estab- 
lished subsidiary  companies  to  transport  their  own  tonnage. 
Such  operations  are  commonly  classified  as  private  carriers. 
There  is  no  absolute  line  of  demarcation,  however,  between 
these  three  different  classes  of  operators.  Private  carriers 
frequently  act  as  contract  carriers  and  often  as  common 

# 


Analysis  49.4. 

Analysis  7.7  and  exhibit  803. 


carriers.   Contract  carriers  sometimes  operate  as  common 
carriers  in  one  direction  or  over  part  of  their  routes,  and 
common  carriers  in  some  cases  handle  tonnage  on  a  contract 
5^5.  ;^  .   ^??^  instances,  the  reporting  carriers  could  be 
definitely  allocated  to  one  of  these  three  classes  of  service 
T   'Ta^n   ^®  ^f?^^  preponderance  of  their  operations  occurred. 
m  1^32,  reporting  common  carriers  handled  19  million  tons 
contract  carriers  20  million  tons,  and  private  operators  8 
million  tons.^  These  figures  for  reporting  companies  do  not 
truly  reflect  the  actual  tonnage  distribution  between  classes 
of  carriers.  As  stated  before  responses  were  received  from 
almost  all  important  common  carriers,  but  contract  and  pri- 
vate carriers  did  not  reply  in  anywhere  near  the  same 
proportion.   It  was  clearly  indicated  that  common  carriers 
as  a  class  handled  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
water-borne  traffic. 

The  common  carriers  were  obligated  generally  to  maintain 
regular  and  dependable  schedules  and  in  1932  utilized  only 
28  percent  of  their  vessel  capacity.   The  contract  carriers, 
with  a  slackening  in  tonnage  offered,  could  more  easily  ad- 
Just  their  movements  and  operated  in  1932  at  73  percent  of 
capacity.  The  producers,  who  had  acquired  vessels  primarily 
to  move  their  own  products,  could  not  so  readily  afford  to 
lay  up  their  own  vessels  and  purchase  transportation  in  the 
open  market.   They  did  not  in  all  cases  observe  the  same  de- 
gree of  regularity  of  schedules  as  the  common  carriers,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  operation  of  these  private  carriers 
was  at  35  percent  capacity. # 


Petroleum 


In  1932  of  a  total  estimated  movement  of 
711,000,000  barrels  of  crude  petroleum,  approx- 
,.      ^  ^   imately  71.5  percent  was  transported  by  pipe 
lines;  about  26  percent  was  moved  by  coastwise,  intercoastal 
and  Inland  waterway  carriers;  and  about  2.5  percent  was 
hauled  by  Class  I  railroads.   The  remainder  of  the  crude 
petroleum  production  was  distributed  among  intrastate  pipe 
lines.  Class  II  and  III  carriers  and  motor  trucks. |Z$ 

The  total  petroleum  products  transported  in  the  United 
btates  in  1932  amounted  to  approximately  744,000,000  barrels. 
ui  this  amount  the  water  carriers  originated  382,000,000  bar- 
rels or  51  percent  of  the  total  traffic;  the  Class  I  railways 
originated  approximately  337,000,000  barrels  or  45  percent 

?i  Inn  nnn^l'    ^""^  ^^^  interstate  pipe  lines  originated  about 
24,900,000  barrels  or  3.3  percent.   The  remainder  of  the 
refined  petroleum  produced  was  moved  by  intrastate  petroleum 
t  V  /  ^'  Class  II  or  III  railway  carriers,  or  by  motor 
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Analysis  7.6  ^6.435  barrels  crude  petroleum  =  1  ton) 
Analysis  7.6  (7.215  barrels  gasoline  =  1  ton). 
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Railway 


8.   Territorial  Freight  Traffic  Markets 

Out  of  a  total  of  631  million  tons  originated 
in  1932,  New  England  Carriers  originated  2   per- 
cent and  terminated  5  percent  of  rail  carload 
freight  traffic;  Central  East  Carriers  originated  42  percent 
and  terminated  47  percent;  Pocahontas  Carriers  originated  12 
percent  and  terminated  6  percent;  Southeast  Carriers  origi- 
nated 13  percent  and  terminated  11  percent;  Northwest  Carriers 
originated  14  percent  and  terminated  16  percent;  and  Southwest 
Carriers  originated  17  percent  and  terminated  15  percent.* 

Carriers  in  the  Eastern  District  originated  25  percent  of 
the  Rough  Material,  52  percent  of  the  coal,  25  percent  of 
other  Raw  Material,  52  percent  of  Semiprocessed  Material,  34 
percent  of  Necessaries,  52  percent  of  Auxiliaries,  and  81 
percent  of  Accessories.  They  terminated  27  percent  of  Rough 
Materials,  65  percent  of  coal,  36  percent  of  other  Raw  Mater- 
ial, 55  percent  of  Semiprocessed  Material,  49  percent  of 
Necessaries,  51  percent  of  Auxiliaries,  and  72  percent  of 
Accessories.* 

Southern  District  Carriers  originated  20  percent  of  Rough 
Material,  37  percent  of  coal,  15  percent  of  other  Raw  Mater- 
ial, 15  percent  of  Semiprocessed  Material,  11  percent  of 
Necessaries,  12  percent  of  Auxiliaries,  and  7  percent  of 
Accessories.  They  terminated  18  percTent  of  Rough  Material, 
20  percent  of  coal,  15  percent  of  other  Raw  Material,  15  per- 
cent of  Semiprocessed  Material,  14  percent  of  Necessaries,  13 
percent  of  Auxiliaries  and  7  percent  of.  Accessories.* 

Western  Carriers  originated  54  percent  of  Rough  Material, 
11  percent  of  coal,  56  percent  of  other  Raw  Material,  33  per- 
cent of  Semiprocessed  Material,  55  percent  of  Necessaries, 
36  percent  of  Auxiliaries,  and  12  percent  of  Accessories. 
They  terminated  55  percent  of  Rough  Material,  15  percent  of 
coal,  49  percent  of  Raw  Material,  30  percent  of  Semiprocessed 
Material,  37  percent  of  Necessaries,  36  percent  of  Auxiliaries 
•and  20  percent  of*  Accessories. •'^ 


Waterway 


The  United  States  being  bouiided  on  the  east  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  having  as  a  part  of  its  northerly 
border  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  easterly  half  of  its  south- 
ern border  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  well  supplied  with  natural, 
deep-water  trade  routes.  Navigable  rivers  such  as  the  Hudson, 
Delaware  and  Columbia  have  been  supplemented  by  canals  such 
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as  the  Panama,  New  York  State  Barge  and  Welland,  and  improved 
waterway  projects,  particularly  on  the  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
Illinois  and  Warrior  Rivers,  have  produced  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  inland  waterway  routes.  Most  of  the  large  cities  are 
located  on  and  a  large  part  of  the  population  resides  along 
or  closely  adjacent  to  existing  waterway  routes.   For  the 
purpose  of  analysis,  waterline  operations  have  been  grouped 
according  to  the  geographic  districts  within  or  between  which 
they  were  conducted.  These  major  groups  are  Atlantic  Coast- 
wise and  Inland,  Atlantic  Gulf,  Intercoastal,  Inland  Water- 
ways-Mississippi System,  Great  Lakes  System,  and  Pacific 
Coast  and  Inland.   All  operators  who 
to  one  of  these  groups,  and  in  cases 
in  more  than  one  of  these  districts, 
prorated  to  the  respective  districts 

details  shown  in  his  return.   In  1932,  of  the  reported  ton- 
nage, 25  million  tons  were  handled  in  the  Great  Lakes 
district,  7  million  tons  on  the  Inland  Waterways-Mississippi 
System,  5  million  tons  Atlantic  Coastwise  and  Inland,  4  mil- 
lion tons  Intercoastal,  3  million  tons  Pacific  Coastwise  and 
Inland,  and  3  million  tons  in  the  Atlantic  Gulf  Service.* 


reported  were  assigned 
where  a  carrier  operated 
its  activities  were 
in  accordance  with  the 


Petroleum 


The  principal  petroleum  producing  regions  of 
the  United  States  are:   (l)  the  Midcontinent 
district,  including  portions  of  the  States  of 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico  and 
Missouri;  (2)  the  California  district,  including  producing 
wells  in  the  State  of  California;  (3)  the  Gulf  Coast  district, 
including  portions  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  adjacent  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  (4)  the  Appalachian  district,  including  the 
western  portion  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  eastern  portions  of  Ohio,  Northern  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee;  (5)  the  Rocky  Mountain  district,  including  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  Northern  New  Mexico  and  Alaska;  (6) 
the  Lima-Indiana  district,  including  western  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Michigan;  (7)  the  Illinois-Indiana  district,  including 
parts  of  southwestern  Indiana  and  southeastern  Illinois. 

The  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  1932  was  distributed 
among  these  major  producing  areas  as  follows:   Midcontinent 
district,  493,034,000  barrels  or  63  percent;  California  dis- 
trict, 178,128,000  barrels,  or  22  percent;  Gulf  Coast  district, 
53,466  barrels,  or  7  percent;  Appalachian  district  29,667,000 
barrels,  or  4  percent;  Rocky  Mountain  district,  17,410,000  bar- 
rels, or  2  percent;  Lima-Indiana  district  8,004,000  barrels, 
or  1  percent;  and  Illinois-Indiana  district,  5,450,000  barrels. 
or  nearly  1  percent. #  ' 


/;    .f 
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Report  of  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation,  73d  Con- 
gress,  2d  Session,  Senate  Document  152,  Appendix  A,  Table  II 
#   Analysis  8.3  -  Source,  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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Three  States  produced  82  percent  of  the  total  crude 
petroleum  production  of  1932  -  Texas  40  percent,  California 
25  percent  and  Okiahoma  19  percent.   Six  States  produced 
12  percent  of  the  total  production  -  Kansas,  including 
Missouri,  produced  4.4  percent,  Louisiana  2.8  percent,  Wyoming 
!•?  percent,  Pennsylvania^  1,6  percent,  and  Arkansas  1.5  per- 
cent.* 


Railway 


9.   Freight  Traffic  Terminal  District  Markets 

For  the  purpose  of  localizing  in  some  degree 
carrier  traffic  (and  costs) ,  all  carrier  sta- 
tions were  grouped  into  terminal  districts. 
These  districts  were  of  three  classes.  Metropolitan  terminal 
districts#  were  Individual  terminal  areas.  They  consisted 
of  the  86  largest  cities  in  the  country  (each  with  more  than 
100  thousand  inhabitants)  together  with  the  entire  area, 
rural  and  urban,  including  in  some  cases  other  cities,  embraced 
within  the  railway  terminal  operating  areas  within  which  the 
city  was  located. 

A  major  terminal  area  is  defined  as  a  common  switching 
area  (other  than  a  metropolitan  area)  where  one  or  more  switch 
crews  were  employed  by  a  respondent  carrier  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  1932.  All  such  areas  in  each  of  the  nine 
rate  territories  were  grouped  into  a  single  ^major  terminal 
district"  for  that  territory. 

A  minor  terminal  area  is  defined  as  a  station  at  which 
the  respondent  carrier  collected  or  delivered  freight  during 
1932,  chiefly  without  the  employment  of  switch  engines,  and 
hence  by  means  of  way  freight  train  service.   All  such  sta- 
tions in  each  of  the  nine  rate  territories  were  grouped  into 
a  single  "minor  terminal  district"  for  that  territory.   Since 
classification  between  major  and  minor  districts  depended  on 
the  use  of  switch  engines  and  not    the  station,  there  are 
cases  where  a  station  is  in  a  major  group  on  one^  railway  and 
In  a  minor  group  on  another.   Eliminating  duplication  as  far 
as  possible,  there  were  in  the  United  States  in  1932,  86  met- 
ropolitan terminal  districts,  1,431  major  terminal  areas  and 
32,704  minor  stations. 

Of  all  carload  traffic  in  1938,  approximately  22  percent 
originated  and  46  percent  terminated  in  the  86  metropolitan 
terminals;  27  percent  originated  and  26  percent  terminated  in 
the  1,431  major  terminals  where  switch  engines  were  employed; 
and  51  percent  originated  and  28  percent  terminated*  at  th* 
minor  stations.^ 

-  '  ■  ■  ■   .  ,      ,.     - 

♦  Analysis  8.3. 

#  "These  metropolitan  terminal  districts  are  listed  by  name 
In  analyses  9.4  to  9.7,  inclusive. 

^       Computed  from  analyses  9.1,  105.4  and  106.5. 


These  general  percentages,  insofar  as  cars  terminated  are 
concerned  (data  not  available  for  cars  originated) ,  were  con- 
sistent throughout  the  commodity  groups  with  the  following 
principal  exceptions:   Metropolitan  areas  consumed  46  per- 
cent of  total  cars;  but  76  percent  of  perishables;  63  percent 
of  paper  and  its  products;  75  percent  of  edible  animal  prod- 
ucts; only  29  percent  of  petroleum  products;  33  percent  of 
builaing  material;  but  64  percent  of  appliances,  machinery, 
automobiles,  etc.  Major  terminal  districts  consumed  26  per- 
cent of  the  total-,  but  only  16  percent  of  perishables;  19 
percent  each  of  edible  animal  products  and  of  appliances, 
etc.   Minor  stations  consumed  28  percent  of  the  total;  only 
8  percent  of  perishables;  14  percent  of  paper  products;  6 
percent  of  edible  animal  products;  and  18  percent  of  appli- 
ances, etc.* 

Due  to  the  inclusion  of  water  and  export  traffic,  the 
cars  which  are  terminated  in  a  given  district  do  not  always 
exactly  measure  the  goods  consumed  (or  processed)  in  that 
district,  although  for  all  practical  purposes  they  are  so 
treated.   In  1932,  46  percent  of  rail  traffic  was  consumed 
(in  the  sense  above  used)  in  86  metropolitan  cities,  and  25 
percent  in  11  such  cities.  In  the  order  of  their  consump- 
tion, these  cities  were:   New  York,  6  percent;  Chicago,  5  1/2 
percent;  Philadelphia,  2  percent;  Norfolk,  2  percent;  Detroit, 
1  3/5  percent;  Toledo,  1  1/2  percent;  St.  Louis,  1  1/2  per- 
cent; Minneapolis-St.Paul,  1  2/5  percent;  Kansas  City,  1  2/5 
percent;  Cleveland,  1  2/5  percent;  and  Boston  1  percent. 
If  Norfolk  and  Toledo  are  to  be  omitted  for  the  reason^ that 
coal  for  water  transshipment  comprises  the  bulk  of  their  ter- 
minations (84  and  80  percent  respectively),  then  four  addi- 
tional cities,  Pittsburgh,  1  percent;  Baltimore,  1  percent; 
Buffalo,  9/10  percent;  and  Cincinnati,  4/5  percent;  must  be 
added  to  bring  the  total  to  25  percent.   New  York  City  alone 
terminated  6  percent  of  all  Raw  Material,  6  1/2  percent  of 
SemiDrocessed  Material,  7  1/2  percent  of  Necessaries,  5  per- 
cent^f  Auxiliaries,  and  10  percent  of  Accessories.   New^ 
York  City  terminated  more  cars  of  coal,  perishables.  Semi- 
processed  Material,  Necessaries,  Auxiliaries,  and  Accessories 
traffic  than  any  other  city;  Chicago,  more  live  animals,  bulk 
grain,  petroleum  products.  Rough  Material,  than  any  other  city; 
and  Houston,  more  cotton.* 


« >i 
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Waterway 


and 
and 


The  largest  volume  of  water-borne  traffic  in 
1932  originated  in  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana 
Illinois  and  moved  by  rail  to  southern  Great  Lake  ports 
thence  to  the  Northwest,  also  over  the  Inland  Waterway- 


*   Analysis  9.1 
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Mississippi  System  (Ohio  and  its  tributaries  and  Warrior), 
and  by  rail  to  middle  Atlantic  ports  and  thence  to  Atlantic 
Seaboard  territory.   The  second  largest  volume  consisted  of 
grain  and  grain  products  which  originated  in  the  northwest^ 
and  moved  east  from  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  ports. 
Other  major  producing  areas  of  water-borne  traffic  are  th« 
North  Atlantic  States  which  originate  large  quantities  of 
miscellaneous  manufactured  articles  for  movement  coastwise, 
to  the  Southwest  via  the  Gulf,  and  to  the  Pacific  Coast  via 
intercoastal  service^  the  Pacific  States  which,  produce  forest 
products,  petroleum,  canned  goods  and  sugar  for  movement  to 
the  ^astj  and  the  Gulf  States  producing  sugar,  cotton,  sul- 
phur, phosphate  rock,  rice,  petroleum,  and  naval  stores  for 
movement  north  by  river  and  east  by  Atlantic  Gulf  lines. 
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Petroleum 


The  refining  of  petroleum  is  carriea  on  prin- 
cipally in  21  States  with  the  production  of  8 
other  States  included  in  the  production 
figures  of  6  of  these  21  States.  Of  the  820,000,000  barrels 
of  petroleum  run  to  stills  in  1932,  approximately  44"  percent 
of  the  total  was  accounted  for  by  two  States i  Texas  24  per- 
cent and  California  20  percent.   Four  other  States  produced 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  total:   Pennsylvania,  9  percent. 
New  Jersey  8  percent,  Indiana  6  percent  and  Oklahoma  6  per- 
cent. Eight  other  States,  including  the  production  of  six 
additional  States,  produced  23  percent  of  the  total:   Louis- 
iana 6  percent,  Kansas,  including  Missouri,  4  percent,  Illi- 
nois 4  percent,  Ohio  3  percent,  Georgia,  including  Maryland, 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  2  percent,  Massachusetts,  includ- 
ing Rhode  Island,  2  percent.  New  York  1  percent  and  Wyoming, 
including  Nebraska,  1  percent.  No  other  State  produced  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  production  and  the  balance  of  the 
total  run  to  stills  amounting  to  3  percent  is  distributed 
among  seven  States,  including  the  productions  of  two  addi- 
tional States.* 

The  total  petroleum  refinery  capacity  of  the  372  refin- 
eries of  the  United  States,  as  of  January  1,  1933,  amounted 
to  3  1/2  million  barrels  daily  or  1  1/4  billion  barrels  per 
year.   Two  States  had  45  percent  of  the  total  refinery  capa- 
city: California  23  percent,  and  Texas  22  percent.  Four  other 
States  28  percent?  Oklahoma  8  percent.  New  Jersey  7  percent, 
Pennsylvania  7  percent  and  Indiana  6  percent.  Nine  other 
States  22  percent:   Louisiana  5,  Kansas  4,  Illinois  4,  Ohio  3, 
Maryland  2,  Massachusetts,  Wyoming,  New  York  and  Arkansas 
each  1  percent.   The  remaining  51  percent  of  the  refining 
capacity  Is  divided  among  12  other  States.* 


Analyses  8.5,  8.6,  8.7.   Source,  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.  fi. 
Department  of  Commerce. 


The  principal  refining  centers,  i.e.,  those  having  a 
daily  capacity  of  100,000  barrels  or  over,  are  located  in 
the  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  District;  the  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Port  District;  the  Houston,  Texas,  Port  District;   the  Los 
Angeles,  California,  Basin  District;  the  New  York-Newark 
Bay  District;  the  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Port  District; 
the  Port  Arthur -Beaumont-Texas  City  District,  Texas;  and  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  District  in  California. 

Refineries  having  aggregate  daily  capacity  of  between 
10,000  and  100,000  barrels  daily  are  found  in  53  other  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  refineries  were  shut  down 
as  of  January  1,  1933  in  all  districts  as  compared  to  372 
refineries  in  operation,  but  18  new  refineries  were  being 
built. 

The  total  number  of  refineries  in  operation,  shut  down 
and  in  the  process  of  being  built  in  the  United  States  as 
of  January  1,  1933,  amounted  to  523  refineries  with  a  daily 
operating  capacity  of  3,921,000  barrels.* 


.:!*'■ 
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10j_  Trade  Area  Freight  Traffic  Markets 

Th6  International  Magazine  Company,  after  a 
Railway       study  of  a  number  of  years,  was  able  to  di- 
vide the  continental  United  States  into  701 
trade  areas  from  market,  industrial  and  transportation 
accessibility  standpoints.   Each  of  these  areas  consists  of 
a  territory,  urban  and  rural,  which  generally  trades  at  a 
common  market  town  or  trade  center.   These  areas  also  have 
been  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Census,  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  and  other  governmental  bureaus  to  supplement 
the  information  shown  in  the  surveys  of  the  Magazine  Company. 

The  transportation  service  and  traffic  of  the  railways  in 
1932  have  been  classified  for  the  purposes  of  this  report 
with  relation  to  these  701  trade  centers. 

In  analyses  10.1  to  10.15,  inclusive,  the  rail  traffic 
originated  and  terminated  in  the  United  States  in  1932  has 
been  grouped  in  accordance  with  701  trade  areas.  Embraced 
within  these  areas  are  34,221  cities,  towns  and  villages. 
These  areas  embraced  the  total  population  of  the  continental 
United  States  in  1930.   Of  the  total  population,  42  percent 
was  rural  and  58  percent  urban,  of  which  72  percent  was 


Analysis  8.4. 
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represented  by   the  population  of  the  trade  center.   There 
were.  186  thousand  industries  served  by  track,  of  which  4?i 
percent  were  located  in  the  trade  center.  Of  the  total  cars 
in  19S2,  52  percent  originated  and '66  percent  terminated  in 
the  trade  centers  in  the  United  States ^ 

Maps  and  detailed  summaries  of  the  trade  areas  showing 
trade  centers  and  all  other  towns  and  villages  served  by  rail- 
ways are  included  in  the  Appendices,  each  of  which  has  been 
given  a  code  nvimber  locating  it  geographically  and  also  the 
trade  area  in  which  it  is  situated. 
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carriers  about  5/6  of  their  traffic.  Pacific  Coastwise  common 
carriers  less  than  1/10  and  Pacific  Coast  Inland  carriers^/S 
01  their  tonnage  as  interchanged  with  railroads  .-J^ 

^v^hJ^^-T^'''':^^.''^  ^^^  ^"^^^^  carriers  in  some  cases  were 
indefinite  and  m  others  included  duplications,  so  that  actual 
percentages  could  not  be  determined.   A  study  of  the  com.modi- 
ties  handled  and  of  the  production  and  consumption  area^ 
however,  indicates  that  not  more  than  1/3  and  probably  con- 
siderably less  of  the  water-borne  tonnage  was  strictly 
port-to-port  or  local  traffic. 


'xy-  • 
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,V  FREIGHT  COMMERCE 


11.  Factors  of  Freight  Commerce 

The  flow  of  freight  as  shown  herein  is  gauged 
largely  by  the  results  of  the  rail  carrier  sur- 
vey.  Of  necessity  it  was  limited  in  many  respects 
to  the  flow  as  evidenced  by  intercarrier  as  distinct  from  local 
carrier  traffic,  because  no  data  were  available  showing  origin 
and  destination  other  than  the  interchange  between  carriers  at 
junctions.  Owing  to  this  the  interterritorial  traffic  is  under- 
stated since  it  embraces  only  that  part  of  such  traffic  which 
requires  the  services  of  two  carriers.  Any  interterritorial 
traffic  which  was  handled  by  a  single  carrier  could  not  be 
separated  from  intraterritorial  traffic.  It  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  amount  of  this  traffic. 


Railway 


13.   Intercarrier  Commerce 

Traffic  which  is  common  to  two  or  more  cnrriers 
IS  responsible  for  77  percent  of  the  carload 
car  miles  and  produces  69  percent  of  the  rail 
carrier  revenue.   Of  the  total  carloads  originated,  51  DPrcent 

^oH  1  t'^'n^'^^^f  ^  ^^  ^^"^^^"  °^  °^^^  ^  2/2  ^i^^^  each.  Com- 

h^ndlL'^t^^'*^^''^-°r.°^  interline  traffic,  originated  and 

and  13.ll    "^^  ^^  ^^'  ^""^  ^^°'^  respectively  in  analyses  12.1 


Waterwav 


At  least  50  percent  of  water-borne  tonnage  received 
a  rail  haul  at  either  one  end  or  both  ends  of  the 
of  tr^ffi.  wh.-n^^^''  movement.   Detailed  figures  as  to  the  amount 
or  traffic  which  involved  a  second  water  carrier  or  intercity 
]^if^Tl   "^°^^^^^t  ^J'^^e  not  furnished,  but  that  amount  was  indi- 
cated to  be  considerable. 


'•' 


Railway 


12.  Local  Commerce 

Traffic  which  is  handled  by  a  single  carrier  is 
relatively  less  Important  in  amount  than  formerly, 
or  than  intercarrier  traffic.  In  the  United 
States,  as  a  whole,  for  1932,  the  car  miles  of  such  'traffic 
constituted  but  23  percent,  the  ton  miles  but  26  percent,  and 
the  revenue  but  31  percent,  respectively,  of  the  car  miles,  ton 
miles  and  revenue  of  all  traffic.  The  relative  importance  of 
the  local  traffic  of  principal  commodity  groups  is  shown  in 
analysis  12.1. 


Waterway 


Water  traffic  may  be  dividBd  into  strictly  port- 
to-port  business  and  business  interchanged  with 
other  carriers  at  either  one  end  of  the  water 
movement  or  both.  The  Atlantic  Coastwise  business  was  reported 
as  about  50  percent  interchanged  with  railroads  while  Atlan- 
tic Coast  Inland  carriers  interchanged  about  2/3  of  their 
traffic  with  railroads.  The  Inland-Mississippi  system  lines 
reported  more  than  1/2  of  their  tonnage.  Great  Lakes  common 


14«   Intraterritorial  Commerce 

R«nwo.r     •  ^u^   convenience  in  examination,  carrier  returns 
^^^^^^y      showing  interchange  of  cars  have  been  separated 
T^ito-n^oT   T  ^^^^^   '^"•?  ^l^sses,  intraterritorial  and  interter- 
?nt2^iS    Intraterritorial  is  taken  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
interchange  between  two  carriers,  each  of  which  serves  the 
same  territory.   This  is  not  strictly  true  for  (a)  one  or  both 
carriers  may  serve  more  than  one  territory;  (b)  the  car  may  be 
passing  intermediately,  later  to  be  interchanged  interterri- 
torially;  or  (c)  carrier  lines  so  overlap  that  what  appears  to 
be  an  interterritorial  interchange  from  a  carrier  standpoint 
IS  an  intraterritorial  interchange  geographically. 

Of  the  total  cars  interchanged  (31  million),  23  million 
were  intraterritorial,  of  which  800  thousana  were  between 
carriers  at  New  England  Junctions;  6,300  thousand  carriers  at 

8nn''tho.^''''HT^'"^'^  '^.^^^^  thousand  at  Central  Junctions; 

800  thousand  between  Lake-Gulf  Carriers:  1,300  thousand  betwPen 


'  ess^°2d  qL^^?nf  ^^  Coordinator  of  Transportation,  73d  Con- 
gress,  2d  Session,  Senate  Document  152,  Appendix  A^  Table  II. 
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Southeast  Carriers;  5,100  thousand  between  Northwest  Carriers 
In  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory;  291  thousand  between  Paoific 
Northwest  Carriers;  2,700  thousand  between  Southwest  Carriers  at 
Western  Trunk  Line,  Southeastern  and  Southwestern  Junctions: 
and  600  thousand  at  Pacific  Southwest  Junctions.   Detailed 
statements  at  all  important  Junctions  are  shown  in  analyses 
14.1,  14.2  and  15.1. 


Waterway 


Waterways  may  properly  be  divided  into  five  geo-- 
graphic  territories,  namely,  Atlanti.c  Coast, 
„  ^         Great  Lakes,  Mississippi  System,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Coast.   In  the  Atlantic  Coast  terri- 
tory, there  were  reported  in  1952,  5  million  tons  of  intrater- 
ritorial  traffic,  in  the  Great  Lakes  territory  the  reported 
intraterritorial  tonnage  amounted  to  25  million  tons,  on  the 
Mississippi  System  it  was  7  million  tons,  in  the  Gulf  of 
^S^^^?/^^  reported  domestic  intraterritorial  tonnage  was  less 
than  1/2  million  tons,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  amounted  to 
S  million  tons.* 

An  analysis  of  the  flow  of  traffic  is  pertinent  to  any 
study  of  water  transportation.  The  more  nearly  balanced  traf- 
fic movements  are,  the  greater  is  the  serviceability  that  can 
be  obtained.   On  the  Great  Lakes,  in  1952,  coal  and  coke,  which 
moved  predominately  north  and  westbound,  accounted  for  52  per- 
cent of  the  total  tonnage  handled,  while  grain,  grain  products, 
ore,  and  forest  products,  which  moved  principally  east  and 
southbound,  amounted  to  50-  percent  of  the  total.   Compared  with 
other  years,  the  movement  of  ore  was  abnormally  low.  In  the 
past  there  has  usually  been  a  more  even-  balance  of  traffic  on 
the  Great  Lakes. 

On  the  Inland  Waterway-Mississippi  System,  in  1932,  the 
southbound  movement  of  coal,  coke,  iron  and  steel  was  55  per- 
cent of  the  total  tonnage  handled  in  this  service,  and  sugar 
and  petroleum  products,  which  were  among  the  principal  north- 
bound commodities,  constituted  22  percent  of  the  total. 

In  Intercoastal  service  the  commodities  which  can  be 
reasonably  earmarked  as  moving  eastbound,  principally  forest 
products  and  canned  goods,  constitute  about  36  percent  of  the 
total  tonnage  handled  and  manufactured  food,  l.c.l.,  iron  and 
steel,  sulphur,  and  miscellaneous,  which  moved  principally 
westbound,  amounted  to  about  41  percent  of  the  total  tonnage. # 


The  great  variety  of 
number  of  routes  operated 
groups  do  not  permit  the 
of  movements  by  commoditi 
Lakes  Inland  Waterway -Mis 
study  of  the  individual  r 
indicates  in  practically 
flow. 


commodities  handled  and  the  large 

in  the  other  three  territorial 
same  degree  of  definite  allocation 
es,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Great 
sissippi  and  Intercoastal  groups.  A 
eports  in  these  groups,  however, 
all  cases  a  reasonably  well-balanced 


■«■   Report  of  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation,"  73d  Con- 

gress,  2d  Session,  Senate  Document  152,  Appendix  A. 
#   Exhibit  803. 
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For  the  full  year 
Railway       carloads  originat 

one  to  carriers  s 
Classification  Districts. ■«•  Of 
once)  by  Eastern  District  Carri 
from  the  Southern  or  Western  Di 
handled  by  the  Southern  Distric 
to  or  from  the  Eastern  or  Weste 
handled  by  the  Western  District 
or  from  the  Eastern  or  Southern 


1932,  25  percent  of  all 
ed  moved  from  carriers  serving 
erving  another  of  the  three 
the  carloads  handled  (counted 
ers,  17  percent  moved  to  or 
strict  Carriers.   Of  those 
t  Carriers,  41  percent  moved 
vn   District  Carriers.   Of  those 

Carriers,  19  percent  moved  to 

District  Carriers. 


^  I 


»v   1  H 


The  movement  of  all  cars  which 


13,  1933  was  analyzed  in  detail 
rate  territories. 


to 


were  terminated  on  December 
show  actual  flow  between 


Carloads  handled  in  this  test  did  not  show  relatively  as 
large  a  flow  between  districts  as  the  carloads  for  the  entire 
year  1932,  due  doubtless  to  seasonal  variation.   The  inter- 
district  cars  were  21  percent  of  the  total  carloads  which  is 
about  16  percent  below  the  flow  of  %he   year.   This  24  percent 
or  the  carloads,  however,  accounted  for  35  percent  of  the  total 
revenue  which  (making  allowance  for  the  understatement  of  the 
one-day  test  above  noted)  indicates  that  about  40  percent  of 
the  entire  carrier  revenue  is  received  from  cars  which  moved 
between  the  three  districts. # 

From  a  rate  territorial  standpoint  and  upon  the  basis  of 
the  one-day  test  only,  without  correction  for  the  understate- 
ment, 34  percent  of  the  total  cars  moved  in  more  than  one  rate 
territory.  Also,  without  correction,  54  percent  of  the  car- 
rier revenue  was  produced  by  cars  which  moved  from  one  rate 
territory  to  another.  The  only  territories  in  which  the 
revenue  of  interterritorial  cars  was  less  than  50  percent 
were  New  England,  where  it  was  42  percent,  and  Trunk  Line  where 

p^H^'pf  .?^^  ^^0""^?^  l""   Pocahontas  Territory,  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Pacific  Southwest,  the  revenue  from  interterritorial  cars 
m  each  case  constituted  approximately  70  percent  of  the  total 
carrier  freight  revenue  of  the  territory. jzi 

To  facilitate  study  of  the  flow  of  traffic  between  terri- 
tories, the  principal  gateways  or  Junctions  at  which  such 
traffic  was  interchanged  were  grouped  into  four  classes  of 

^5  ..?^^*   ^^^son  River  Gateways,  principally  New  York  City 
and  Albany-Troy,  where  business  between  New  England  and  Trunk 
Line  Territories  is  interchanged;  Transeast  Gateways,  prin- 
cipally Washington,  Cincinnati,  etc.,  where  business  between 


*  Analyses  15.2  and  15.3;  l.c.l.  cars  are  deducted  on  the 
basis  of  one  day»s  test  -  December  13,  1933. 

#  Analysis  16.1. 
f^       Analysis  16.8. 
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The  East  and  South  is  interchanged;  Transcontinent  Gateways, 
principally  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Memphis  where  business  be- 
tween the  East  and  South  upon  the  one  hand  and  West  upon  the 
other  hand  is  interchanged;  and  Transwest  Gateways,  principally 
Kansas  City,  Ogden-Salt  Lake  City  and  Omaha  where  business 
between  the  Northwest  ana  the  Southwest  is  interchanged.  The 
flow  of  traffic  is  uniformly  east  or  northbound;  at  the  Hud- 
son River  Gateways,  67  percent  eastwardly;'  at  Transcontinent 
Gateways,  52  percent  eastwardly;  at  Transeast  Gateways,  71 
percent  northwardly;  and  at  Transwest  Gateways,  56  percent 
northwardly,* 

The  ratio  of  empty  cars  to  loaded  cars  interchanged  at 
Hudson  River  Gateways  was  66  percent;  at  Transeast  Gateways, 
90  percent;  at  Transcontinent. Gateways,  90  percent  (at  Chi- 
cago, 93  percent);  at  Transwest  Gateways,  87  percent.  The 
percer;tage  of  empty  cars  to  loaded  cars  in  the  direction  of 
traffic  at  Hudson  River  Gateways  was  15  percent;  at  Trans- 
east Gateways,  30  percent;  at  Transcontinent  Gateways,  57 
percent;  and  at  Transwest  Gateways,  40  percent. # 

The  major  interterritorial  movement  by  i^otar  is 
Waterway     between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  terri- 
tories. In  1932  that  reported  amounted  to  3 
million  tons.  The  movement  between  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
Gulf  territories  reported  was  3  million  tons  and  a  little 
less  than  1  million  tons  were  reported  as  moved  between  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  Gulf.^  These  are  the  only  interter- 
ritorial movements  in  which  through  services  were  operated. 
Undoubtedly  some  tonnage  moved  between  the  other  territories 
but  such  tonnage  was  transshipped  en  route. 

Crude  petroleum  moved  by  pipe  line  from  the 
Petroleum     producing  areas  to  the  important  Texas  and 

Oklahoma  inland  refining  centers  such  as  West 
Tulsa,  Allen,  Gushing,  Enid,  Oklahoma  City,  Okmulgee,  Ponca 
City,  Drumright,  Ardmore,  and  Blackwell,  Oklahoma;  to  refin- 
eries or  loading  facilities  located  at  Texas  Gulf  ports 
including  those  in  the  Houston  Port  district  or  in  the  Port 
Arthur-Beaumont-Texas  City-Baytown  district,  and  Engleside, 
Big  Spring-Colorado,  West  Dallas,  El  Paso,  Tyler,  Fort  Worth, 
Henderson,  Wichita  Falls,  Borger,  and  San  Antonio,  Texas; 
Baton  Rouge,  New  Orleans,  Meraux,  and  Shreveport,  Louisiana; 
or  northeastwardly  to  the  refining  centers  at  Arkansas  City, 
Augusta,  Eldorado,  Neodesha,  Coffeyville,  McPherson  and 
Wichita,  Kansas;  El  Dorado,  Arkansas;  Kansas  City  and  Sugar 
Creek,  Missouri;  Wood  River,  Robinson,  Lawrenceville,  Lock- 
port,  and  the  Chicago  Port  district,  Illinois;  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Lima,  and  Toledo,  Ohio;  or  to  other  refineries 
scattered  throughout  the  East  and  Middle  West. 

*   Analysis  15.1.  #   Analysis  15.1. 

^   Report  of  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation,  73d  Con- 
gress, 2d  Session,  Senate  Document  152,  Appendix  A. 
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The  crude  oil  moved  by  pipe 
refined  either  at  these  points 
to  the  great  Eastern  refinery  c 
Bay  district;  the  Philadelphia, 
the  Baltimore,  Maryland,  distri 
chusetts  district,  principally 
Massachusetts.  In  some  cases  c 
by  pipe  lines  to  refining  cente 
Cities  and  in  other  cases  it  is 
pipe  lines  and  moved  as  crude  t 


line  to  the  Texas  ports  is 
or  reshipped  in  tank  vessels 
enters  at  the  New  York-Newark 

Pennsylvania,  Port  district; 
ct;  and  in  the  Boston,  Massa- 
at  East  Braintree  and  Everett, 
rude  petroleum  moves  directly 
rs  in  the  Interior  Eastern 

transshipped  from  tankers  to 
o  the  interior  refineries. 


The  refined  petroleum  products  are  usually  distributed 
in  the  sections  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  refineries 
are  located  or  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  such  refin- 
eries, with  the  notable  exception  of  the  products  refined  in 
the  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  Borger,  Texas,  area  which  are  trans- 
ported long  distances  by  gasoline  pipe  lines.  The  average 
rail  haul  of  refined  petroleum  products  is  approximately  the 
same  in  all  traffic  areas  despite  the  restricted  areas  of 
production  because  of  the  fact  that  the  products  are  consumed 
in  all  regions  and  the  location  of  refining  centers  is  so 
scattered  as  to  make  long  interterritorial  movements  of 
refined  products  usually  unnecessary.   The  crude  petroleum 
produced  in  the  California  field  moves  in  large  quantities 
by  pipe  line  to  the  refining  centers  or  to  the  transshipment 
ports  located  principally  in  the  Los  Angeles,  California, 
Basin  district;  the  San  Francisco,  California,  Bay  district; 
or  in  the  Port  San  Luis-Avila,  California,  sections.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  California  crude  petroleum  is  also  refined 
at  the  interior  refineries  at  Bakersfield  and  Lebec,  California 
The  crude  petroleum  produced  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  is 
refined  for  the  most  part  at  the  refineries  located  in  the 
Caspar,  Graybull,  and  Rawlins-Pasco  districts,  in  Wyoming,  or 
at  smaller  refining  centers  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah  and 
Colorado. 

The  crude  petroleum  produced  at  the  wells  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  district  is  either  refined  at  the  refineries  located 
within  the  areas  or  moved  to  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  Gulf 
ports  where  it  is  either  refined  or  transshipped  a-s  crude 
to  the  Eastern  seaboard  refineries.  The  crude  petroleum 
produced  in  the  Lima-Indiana,  in  the  Illinois-Indiana  and  in 
the  Appalachian  districts  is  usually  refined  at  nearby  refin- 
eries in  these  respective  fields. 
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General 


The  foregoing  analysis  of  interterritorial 
traffic  demonstrates  that  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  country,  commerce  is  not 
confined  to  rate  territories  or  even  the  three  grand  district 
divisions  of  the  country,  but  has  assumed  a  definite  national 
aspect,  and  that  interterritorial  traffic  is  now  dominant. 
Nor,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  can  the  continued  maintenance 
of  these  artificial  territories  for  ratemaking  and  classifica- 
tion, generally  coextensive  with  carrier  ownership,  be  Justified 
on  differences  in  traffic  or  transportation  characteristics. 
The  fact  that  40  percent  of  the  freight  revenue  arises  from 
interdistrict  traffic  and  54  percent  from  interterritorial 
traffic,  appears  to  warrant  reconsideration  of  the  question  of 
where  and  to  what  extent  regional  grouping  of  carriers  from 
either  a  rate  or  a  service  standpoint  is  now  Justified.*  This 
is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the  fact  which  appears  from 
subsequent  parts  of  the  report  that  these  artificial  bounda- 
ries distort  rate  structures,  interfere  with  speedy  and  free 
flow  of  commerce  and  result  in  large  transportation  wastes. 


Railway 


For  statistical  purposes  generally  and  for 
ratemaking  purposes,  quite  frequently  the  carriers 
are  grouped  into  three  great  -Districts;  Eastern, 
Southern  and  Western,  which  are  coextensive  with  the  three 
rate  classification  territories.  With  several  unimportant 
exceptions,  the  carriers,  individually,  as  organized  groups,  and 
with  respect  to  rate  structures  and  policies,  are  not  markedly 
different.   The  extent  to  which  these  regional  walls  are  being 
penetrated  by  the  integration  of  commerce  is  shown  by  the 
amount  of  interterritorial  business.  Insofar  as  the  full  year 
1932  is  concerned,  data  showing  interterritorial  movements 
are  confined  to  the  interchange  between  carriers  of  the  three 
districts. # 

Excluding  merchandise  (l.c.l.)  cars  there  were  4  1/2  million 
cars  interchanged  between  the  three  districts,  exactly  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  carloads  originated.  Of  this  amount  1  mil- 
lion interchanges  were  between  Eastern  and  Northwestern  Carriers; 
700  thousand  between  Eastern  and  Southwestern  Carriers;  2  mil- 
lion between  Eastern  and  Southern  Carriers;  300  thousand  between 
Southern  and  Northwestern  Carriers:  and  500  thousand  between 
Southern  and  Southwestern  Carrier j.# 

Dealing  with  cars  which  were  examined  in  the  one-day  test, 
we  find  that  out  of  a  total  of  49  thous^ind  carloads,  10  thou- 
sand or  21  percent  were  interdistrict,  indicating  that  the 
interterritorial  flow  on  the  test  day  was  16  percent  below  the 
flow  of  the  year.^ 


*  See  section  15,  Factual  Summary,  Railway. 

#  Analysis  15.1  et  sea.        Jj   Analysis  16.1. 


It  was  possible  to  classify  the  interchanges  of  these  cars 
between  rate  territories  as  well  as  districts.   About  25  per- 
cent of  the  carloads  originated  in  New  England  moved  to  other 
rate  territories;  23  percent  of  those  originated  in  Trunk  Line 
Territory;  33  percent  of  those  originated  in  Central  Territory: 
65  percent  of  those  originated  in  Pocahontas  Territory;  32 
percent  of  those  originated  in  Southeastern  Territory;  36  per- 
those  originated  in  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory;  38 
of  those  originated  in  Southwestern  Territory;  38  per- 
those  originated  in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  and  34 
of  those  originated  in  the  Pacific  Southwest.   Of  the 
total  cars,  66  percent  were  local  to  the  rate  territory,  and 
34  percent  interterritorial. ■«• 


A 


cent  of 
percent 
cent  of 
percent 


*T^- 
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The  number  of  cars,  however,  inadequately  measures  the 
relative  importance  of  this  traffic.   The  21  percent  of  total 
cars  which  were  interdistrict  accounted  for  33  percent  of  total 
revenue  and  the  34  percent  of  interterritorial  cars,  for  55 
percent  of  the  revenue;  the  25  percent  in  New  England  for  42 
percent  of  the  revenue;  the  23  percent  in  Trunk  Line  for  34 
percent  of  the  revenue;  the  33  percent  in  Central  Territory 
for  51  percent  of  the  revenue;  the  65  percent  in  Pocahontas 
Territory  for  72  percent  of  the  revenue;  the  32  percent  in 
Southeastern  Territory  for  53  percent  of  the  revenue;  the  36 
percent  in  Western  Trunk  Line  for  55  percent  of  the  revenue; 
the  38  percent  in  Southwestern  Territory  for  59  percent  of  the 
revenue;  the  38  percent  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  68  per- 
cent of  the  revenue;  and  the  34  percent  in  the  Pacific  Southwest 
for  71  percent  of  the  revenue. # 

The  commodity  movement  of  the  test  day  is  reflected  in 
analysis  16.3  et  seq.  As  a  general  rule  the  proportion  of 
interterritorial  traffic  increases  with  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity Cand  from  a  revenue  standpoint  of  the  traffic) .  While 
there  are  important  exceptions,  in  most  cases  higher  propor- 
tions of  interterritorial  traffic  are  found  in  Necessaries 
and  Accessories  traffics. 


# 


Analysis  15.1. 
Analysis  16.1. 
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THE        SERVICE 


VI  ELEMENTS  OP  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE 


17.  Definition 

Of  the  total  carload  tonnage  which  moved  by 
highway,  the  motivating  reason  of  57  percent 
of  the  shippers  was  speed;  of  9  percent  was 
complete  service;  of  19  percent,  regular  or  dependable  ser- 
vice; of  26  percent,  convenient  service;  and  of  54  percent, 
more  adaptable  and  convenient  equipment .-^ 


Shipper 


Petroleum 


The  service  requirements  of  petroleum  traffic 
are  onerous  and  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the 

commodity  handled,  the  relatively  restricted 
areas  of  the  production  of  crude  petroleum,  the  scattered  loca- 
tion of  refineries  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
wide  distribution  rf   the  consuming  markets. 


VII  TRANSPORTATION  SPEED 


18.  Basis 

Throughout  the  United  States  today  we  have  a 
"hand-to-mouth^  buying  habit  which  will  proba- 
bly continue  for  many  years  to  come.   There  is. 


General 


therefore,  important  need  for  very  rapid  transportation  of 
small  shipments;  many  small  orders  are  placed  daily  by  tele- 
phone for  deliveries  the  next  day.  This  means  that  transporta- 
tion facilities  (rail,  motor  or  other)  must  be  available  for 
the  quick  transportation,  from  day  to  day,  of  small  shipments. 
The  "hand-to-mouth"  buying  habit  extends  in  large  measure  to 
the  buying  of  large  quantities.  This  means  that  the  carrier 
transporting  large  quantity  shipments  must  be  prepared  to 
transport  these  large  quantities  quickly. 


Shipper 


In  answering  the  question  "For  what  purpose  is 
the  right  to  route  desired",  71  percent  of  the 
shippers  answered  that  it  was  desired  to  com- 
pel good  service,  a  cliche  commonly  used  to  mean  fast- service. 

♦   Analyses  21.1,  26.1,  Sp.l,  30.2,  40.1. 
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In  many  instances,  the  longer  time  required  by 
Waterway      water  carriers  is  due  to  the  circuity  of  routes 

In  1932,  the  estimated  water  line  service  per- 
formed amounted  to  53  billion  ton  miles.   If  the  same  tonnage 
had  moved  between  the  same  points  by  rail  lines,  only  37  bil- 
lion of  the  ton  miles  would  have  been  created  or  70  percent 
of  the  waterline  effort.*  There  are  many  Instances,  however, 
where  water  services  are  operated  on  schedules  comparing  most 
favorably  with  land  transportation  services,  particularly  on 
the  shorter  coastwise  runs,  those  under  about  500  miles,  and 
on  the  Great  Lakes.   The  factor  of  speed  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance as  there  are  definite  limits  beyond  which  even  lower 
prices  cannot  attract  business  in  competition  with  transpor- 
tation media  offering  faster  service. 


Waterway 


19.  Determinative  Factors  of  Speed 

The  question  of  speed  is  not  confined  merely  to 
actual  number  of  miles  covered  within  a  certain 
number  of  hours  while  in  transit.   Departure 
and  arrival  time  and  frequency  of  schedules  play  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  measuring  the  serviceability  of  water 
tion.   Size  of  vessels  and  methods  used  in  loading 
charging  are  also  important  factors  in  determining 
of  service  rendered. 


transporta- 
and  dis- 
actual  speed 


Petroleum 


Continuity  and  regularity  of  movement  measure  the 
speed  requirements  of  crude  petroleum  rather 
than  the  rate  of  the  passage  of  the  oil  past  a 
given  point.   Petroleum  is  moved  through  pipe  lines  usually  at 
a  rate  of  speed. ranging  from  one  to  five  miles  per  hour, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  line,  the  capacity  of  the 
pumping  facilities,  the  topography  of  the  district  in  which 
the  oil  is  moved,  and  the  urgency  of  the  demand  for  the  oil. 
Once  started,  however,  the  flow  is  continuous.   The  transpor- 
tation of  petroleum  is  directly  related  to "the  refining  oper- 
ation and  the  continuous  operation  of  refineries  depends  upon 
continuity  in  transportation  service,  which  is  also  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  the  construction  of  nuge  and  costly  storage 
facilities,  and  the  consequent  cost  of  rehandling  between 
such  facilities  and  the  refineries.  The  consumers  of  petro- 
leum were  limited  in  1932  to  the  products  supplied  by  372 
operating  refineries. #  The  movement  to  these  refineries  is  a 
continuous  movement  and  not  a  broken  day-to-day  carload  or 
train  load  lot  movement,  or  intermittent  vessel  lot  movenents 
by  water.  Deliveries  of  crude  petroleum  by  tank  steamer  are 
usually  in  lots  of  approximately  75,000  to  80,000  barrels  per 
vessel.  Pipe  lines  and  tankers  are  much  slower  in  speed  of 


# 


Analysis  70.1. 
Analysis  8.4. 
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ity,  despite  its 
of  the  extremely 
traffic,  and  the 


transportation  measured  in  miles  per  hour,  but  the  fact  that 
the  railroad  tank  car  is  the  unit  of  rail  transportation 
tends  greatly  to  handicap  the  railway  as  a  transport  faoil- 

^reater  sDeed  in  miles  per  hour.  Because 
limitea  number  of  consumers  of  petroleum 
large  and  continuous  quantities  in  which 
they  require  deliveries  at  the  refineries,  the  transportation 
service  requirement  is  one  not  of  a  car,  but  of  a  regular, 
dependable  and  continuous  supply  when  oil  is  required.   This 
condition  is  further  emphasized  by  the  vertical  Integration 
of  the  refineries,  the  crude  producers  and  the  pipe  lines 
which  in  many  cases  results  in  the  movement  being  from  a 
consignor  to  itself  over  a  closely  affiliated  me^ns  of  trans- 
portation.  A  serviceable  system  of  transportation  for  crude 
petroleum  traffic,  whether  by  pipe  line,  steamship  or  rail, 
•must  be  built  upon  the  foundation  of  continuity  of  movement. 


20.  Present  Transport  Speed 


Shipper 


Examination  of  several  thousand  typical  move- 
ments indicates  that  for  all  distances  reported 
(the  longest  reported  highway  haul  was  2,000 
miles)  door-to-door  service  by  highway  in  all  States  was 
faster  than  rail  service  except  in  two  instances  -  in  Florida 
for  the  300  mile  block  where  rail  was  faster,  and  in  Virginia 
for  the  over  500  mile  block  where  the  speeds  were  the  same. 
The  average  haul  in  the  50  mile  block  was  33  miles.   The 
United  States  average  of  the  truck  time  required  was  4  hours; 
for  the  rail  28  hours.   The  average  haul  of  the  second 
block  (50  to  100  miles)  was  80  miles;  the  average  truck  time 
8  1/2  hours,  rail  time  33  hours.   The  average  haul  of  the 
third  block  was  156  miles;  truck  time  12  1/2  hours;  rail 
time  37  1/2  hours.  The  average  haul  of  the  fourth  block 
was  259  miles;  truck  time  18  hours,  rail  time  45  hours.   The 
average  haul  of  the  fifth  block  was  396  miles;  truck  time  27 
hours,  rail  time  57  hours.  The  average  haul  of  the  last 
block  was  781  miles;  truck  time  51  hours,  rail  time  85  hours.* 

On  the  average,  the  truck  delivers  on  the  first  morning 
within  a  radius  of  149  miles,  the  train  within  a  radius  of 
13  miles.   By  the  second  morning  the  truck* s  area  has  in- 
creased to  534  miles  and  the  train* s  to  149  miles.  The  third 
morning  finds  the  truck  deliveries  920  miles  away,  the  train 
419  miles  away;  and  by  the  fifth  morning  the  truck  has  deliv- 
ered within  1,200  miles  and  the  train  within  900  miles. 
These  are  average  speeds  for  the  United  States.   Generally 
the  speed  of  both  truck  and  train  is  slower  in  the  East  and 
South.   For  distances  under  150  miles.  Southwest  trains  are 
faster  than  those  of  other  sections;  for  over  150  miles,  the 

*       Analyses   20.1,    20.2. 
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The  truck  time 


Southwest.* 

The  foregoing,  however,  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  that 
the  service  compared  is  from  door  to  door,  and  that  the  aver- 
ages which  include  rail  terminal  time  tend 
short  distance  comparison.   There  are  many 
individual  train  schedules  are  faster  than 
way. 


¥t 


to  distort  the 
cases  where  the 
those  of  the  high- 


Railway 


The  causes  for  the  relatively  poor  shewing  of 
the  rail  carriers  are  not  difficult  to  find. 
Speed  restrictions  for  freight  service  on   good 
tangent  tracks  obtain  on  99  rail  systems  which  replied  to  the 
organization  survey.  One  of  such  carriers  permitted  speeds 
under  such  conditions  of  over  55  miles  per  hour  and  only  two 
of  over  50  miles  per  hour.  One  third  of  the  carriers  restric- 
ted speeds  below  36  miles  per  hour;  one  half  below  41  miles 
per  hour;  three  quarters  below  46  miles  per  hour;  and  98 
percent,  below  51  miles.  In  addition  to  these  restrictions, 
there  are  numerous  agreements  between  carriers  fixing  the 
minimum  number  of  hours  within  v/hich  certain  traffic  will  be 
delivered. # 

The  chief  cause  of  rail  sluggishness,  however,  lies  in 
the  yard.  All  railway  cars  which  were  terminated  on  December 
13,  1933  were  analyzed  to  determine  the  car  service.  The 
average  haul  of  the  carload  commodities  was  376  miles;  the 
average  elapsed  hours  from  the  time  the  car  was  placed  for 
loading  until  it  was  released  by  the  consignee  after  unload- 
ing were  144  hours  -  a  speed  of  2.6  miles  per  hour.  About  68 
hours  of  the  144  hours  were  utilized  by  the  shipper  and  con- 
signee in  loading  and  unloading  the  car,  about  34  hours  each. 
The  speed  of  the  car  while  it  was  in  the  carrier »s  possession 
and  sub;ject  to  movement  was  5  miles  per  hour.   On  the  average 
it  was  detained  by  the  carrier  in  the  origin  terminal  about 
11  hours  before  it  departed  in  a  road  train  and  at  the  des- 
tination terminal  about  15  hours  before  it  was  delivered  to 
the  consignee.   In  addition,  it  was  detained  at  intermediate 
terminals  about  27  hours,  so  that  out  of  the  total  of  72 
hours  of  carrier  time,  only  23  hours,  or  less  than  one  day, 
were  spent  in  road  trains.   While  it  was  in  road  trains  it 
moved  at  a  speed  of  about  16  miles  per  hour.^ 

Several  factors  contribute  to  terminal  delays  but  all 
are  traceable  directly  to  the  practice  of  assembling  carlot 
units  into  long  trains  for  movement  between  terminals.   Gener- 
ally, and  this  is  especially  true  upon  railroads  of  thin 
traffic,  the  long  freight  train  cuts  down  materially  the 
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niimber  of  schedules  which  it  is  possible  to  operate,  and  as 
a  result  carriers  in  1932,  on  the  average,  operated  but  2 
freight  trains  each  way  per  day.*  Even  in  the  territory  of 
maximum  utilization,  the  Trunk  Line,  freight  trains  numbered 
less  than  4  each  way  per  day.   Initi^  delays  awaiting  the 
next  sched\ile,  under  such  circiomstances,  are  inevitable. 

An  important  factor  which  also  is" directly  attributable 
to  the  assembly  method  is  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  inter- 
mediate yardings  which,  as  shown  above,  was  17  percent  greater 
than  the  time  actually  spent  on  the  road.   These  intermediate 
yardings  are  due  in  large  part  to  the  necessity  for  reclas^ 
sification  of  the  cars,  a  need  which  expands  directly  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  train. 

A  further  important  cause  of  these  terminal  delays  lies 
in  the.  interchange  of  cars  oetween  carriers   Seventy-seven  ■ 
percent  of  the  total  cars  were  interchanged.   The  number  of 
carload  interchanges,  however,  aggregated  30  million,  which 
was  12  million  in  excess  of  the  total  number  of  carloads  ori- 
ginated.  This  means  that,  on  the  average,  each  carload  of 
freight  originated  was  interchanged  1  2/3  times. #-  When  It  is 
remembered  that  generally,  but  with  important* exceptions, 
each  carrier  operates  its  trains  and  fixes  its  schedules 
primarily  with  the  local  traffic  'in  view,  the  delays  which 
result  from  interchange  can  be  appreciated.  This  is  true 
at  the  great  terminal  gateways  as  well  as  at  the  intermediate 
Jimctions.   Often  freight  trains  are  scheduled  to  depart  in 
the  evening  and  to  arrive  in  the  morning.   At  such  terminals 
there  is  'often  a  delay  to  intercarrier  movements  of  12  hours 
or  more  due  to  scheduling.   In  other  cases  at  such  terminals, 
a  transfer  from  the  yard  of  one  carrier  to  that  of  another  - 
in  some  instances  involving  an  intermediate  switching  line  - 
is  necessary.   Delays  in  excess  of  24  hours  at  such  terminals 
are  not  uncommon. 

Since  train  schedules  are  fixed  primarily  with  respect 
to  departure  and  arrival  at  the  principal  terminals  of  the 
operating  carrier,  with  numerous  exceptions   the  tj.me  of 
arrival  or  departure  at  intermedia.te  Jimctions  is  not  con- 
sidered of  prime  importance.   The  loss  of  time  in  inter- 
change which  results  from  this  fact  is  further  increased  by 
the  relative  infrequency  with  which  the  train  schedules  are 
operated, 

in  1932,  the  average  speed  of  all  waterline 
Waterway      carriers  reporting,  including  time  of  loading, 

transit  and  discharging,  calculated  in  land 
miles,  was  6.8  miles  per  hour.   Atlantic  Gulf  Carriers  showed 
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lervinf  wf^  T  ^^^  ^2'^   "^^^^^  P^^  ^°^^'  ^^^1^  ^^1^^^  Waterway 
service  was  operated  at  an  overall  speed  of  only  5.6  miles 

per  hour.   Carriers  in  the  other  four  groups  operated  at 

average  overall  speed  remarkably  close  to  the  general  average 

ranging  from  7.6  on  the  Great  Lakes   to  6.4  mills  per  hour 

on  the  Pacific  Coast.*  Wide  variations,  of  course!  occurred 

in  all  groups,  and  the  actual  operating  speed  of  vessels  was 

considerably  higher  than  the  figures  show?  abo?e,  bicluse 

much  time  was  consumed  in  terminal  operations. 

„T   ^°^v^f°?  ^^^  private  carriers  operated  generally  on  irres- 
Ste  ''of  thpMr'^r^n^^^?"^^  ^y  ^^1™^^  '^  traffic  avail!' 

L^e^  ?hPr^  wt^o^""^^^  ^?^'*' J^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^d  ^^he  Great 
Lakes,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  common  carriers 

who  operated  daily  services  on  the  more  important  runs.   There 
were,  however,  a  larger  number  of  operations  conducted  in  these 
f^t^l!^??^'  °IJ  triweekly,  twice-weekly,  weekly,  and  even 
fortnightly  schedules.   In  the  Atlantic  Gulf  service  twice- 
weekly,  weekly,  and  fortnightly  services  only  were  offered  bv 
common  carriers.   Intercoastal%ervice  by  coimon  ca^rierl 

svstem  onrH«7^'''^""^^^  '°  °^°^'^y-   ^^  ^^^  Missitslppr 
system  one  daily  common  carrier  service  was  reported.   Six 
common  carriers  operated  semiweekly,  five  weekly,  and  nine 
less  frequent  services. -J^  ^' 
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21.   Potential  Speed 

The  railway  has  the  potential  ability  to  oper- 
ate on  the  road  at  speeds  which  are  far  in  excess 

ovoT.  >,aif  r.r   4.U      f  °P®^  ^°  °^^®^  carriers.   The  fact  that 
over  half  of  the  carriers  now  permit  maximum  freight  speeds 

?f  r^J  ^2.?^f^^P®^  ^°^  ^s  eloquent  testimony  of  this  lact 
™Li%Sr^.^^!J^'  however  whether  the  railway  can  possibly 
meet  the  highway  overall  speed  by  any  increase  in  road  sneed 
however  great.   The  average  haul  of  375  miles  in  23  hours    ' 
^^?f.^  ?^  ol   ^PP^^^^^S^  t)y  the  highwayis-  accomplishment  of 
«?L?iH  ^^  l^   ^°!^''^-  ^^^  highway  time,  however,  is  the 
?^™f^L*^°'?/''°°^  ^°?'*  ^°  ^°^^-   Since  lA  23  hours  running 
time  the  railway  must  spend  over  twice  that  time  in  terminal 
operations,  no  increase  in  road  speed  could  affect  that  sit- 
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Shipper 


22.  Effect  of  Speedy  Service 

Of  the  total  carload  tonnage  reported  by  shippers 
as  moving  by  highway  In  1932,  9  million  tons,  or 
57  percent  of  the  total  reported  tonnage,  was 
moved  by  shippers  who  stated  that  they  used  the  highway  partly 
on  account  of  Its  superior  speed.   Speedy  .service  appears  to 
have  been  of  particular  Importance  to  dealers  In  cooperage 
material,  paper,  beverages  and  liquors,  packing  house  products, 
bakery  goods,  cerealS,  masonry,  petroleum  products,  canned 
goods  and  groceries,  paints,  varnishes  and  miscellaneous  manu- 
factures. Iron  and  steel,  and  automotive  vehicles  and  parts. 
The  sample  of  highway  traffic  obtained  In  the  shipper  survey 
was  probably  lower  than  the  sample  of  the  traffic  of  other 
forms  of  carriers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  only  the  larger 
shipper^  replied.  It  was  Impractical  to  circularize  farmers, 
retailers  and  other  small  shippers,  who  probably  use  the  high- 
way to  greater  degree  than  do  the  larger  shippers.   The  returns 
to  the  questionnaire  Indicate  that  between  50  and, 100  million 
tons  moved  by  highway  In  that  year  In  part  because  of  super- 
ior speed.* 


VIII   COMPLETENESS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE 


23.  Basis  of  Demand  for  Complete  Service 

24.  Present  Collection  and  Delivery  Service 


Shipper 


The  average  cost  to  the  s 
load  freight  to  and  from 
per  ton  or  $35  per. car. 
13  cents  per  ton  ($2.80  per  car)  In  the 
to  $5.42  per  ton  or  $76  per  car  in  the 
business.  Thes'e  2  businesses,  however, 
were  4  businesses  in  which  the  cost  was 
ton;  20  over  30  cents  and  under  $1;  10 
between  $2  and  $3;  2  between  $3  and  $4; 
ton.# 


hlpper  in  draylng  car- 
team  tracks  was  $1.21 
This  cost  varied  from 

case  of  cotton  business 
case  of  boots  and  shoes 

are  extremes.  There 

under  30  cents  per 
between  $1  and  $2:  7 

and  only  1  over  $4  per 


Comparing  these-  costs  for  general  commodity  groups  with  the 
average  revenue  per  ton  of  the  general  groups^  embracing  chief 
commodities  handled,  shown  on  analysis  49.1,  we  find  that  the 
drayage  cost  of  Rough  Material  amounted  to  16  percent  of  the 
average,  freight  charge;  of  Raw  Material  11  percent;  of  Semi- 
processed  Material  7  percent;  of  Necessaries  17  percent;  of 
Auxiliaries  8  percent;  and  of  Accessories  14  percent. 


The  average  cost  to  shippers  of  providing  and  maintaining 
industrial  delivery  tracks  was  6  cents  per  ton  or  $1.70  per 
car  (one  terminal).* 

Of  the  total  car  deliveries  (Including  l.c.l.) 
Railway       in  1932,  32  percent  were  on  house  tracks,  10 

percent  on  team  tracks,  and  58  percent  on  indus- 
try tracks. #  Dealing  with  terminated  cars  only,  91  percent 
of  the  house  track  cars  were  l.c.l.  and  9  percent  carload. 
Of  the  l.c.l.  deliveries  95  percent  were  house  track  and  5  per- 
cent other  tracks,^  which  indicates  that  for  all  'conimodities/ 
and  the  country, as  a  whole  the  carload  cars  on  house  tracks 
may  be  taken  as  offsetting  l.c.l.  cars  on  other  tracks,  the 
team  track  deliveries  as  the  equivalent  of  carloads  not  col- 
lected or  delivered,  and  the  Industry  track  deliveries  as  the 
equivalent  of  carloads  collected  and  delivered.   On  this  basis, 
82  percent  of  rail  carloads  were  collected  or  delivered  on 
industry  tracks  in  the  country  as  a  whole;  87  percent  in  New 
England;  88  percent  in  Central  and  the  Pacific  Territories; 
93  percent  in  Pocahontas;  84  percent  in  Trunk  Line  and  the 
South;  and  83  percent  in  Western  Trunk  Line  and  the  Southwest. 

In  analyses  24.1  et  seq.,  the  car  track  terminations  in 
1932  are  shown  by  commodity  groups.  The  difficulty  here  is 
that  the  connection  deliveries  are  not  classified  by  tracks. 
From  analyses  105.4  and  105.5  it  is  possible  to  distribute 
these  connection  deliveries  between  tracks  upon  the  basis 
which  all  commodity  deliveries  (originations  and  terminations) 
were  distributed.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  out  of 
5,718  thousand  multiple  carrier  deliveries,  5,165  thousand 
(91  percent)  were  to  industry  tracks,  3  percent  to  team  tracks 
and  6  percent  to  house  tracks  (including  of  course  l.c.l. 
cars) .  If  the  latter  be  deemed  the  equivalent  of  house  track 
cars,  the  industry  track  percentage  rises  to  97  percent. 
Applying  the  latter  percentage  to  the  connection  delivery- 
terminations  shown  in  analysis  24.1,  it  can  be  estimated  that 
of  the  carload  terminations,  78  percent  were  on  industry 
tracks  and  22  percent  on  team  tracks. 

It  was  not  possible  from  available  data  to  analyze  car- 
load collections  (originations)  by  commodities  for  the  year 
1932.  Dealing  with  the  traffic  as  a  whole,  it  would  appear 
that  if  anything  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cars  were  col- 
lected than  delivered  -  about  90  percent.** 
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* Analysis  24.8. # Analysis  105.4.    ^   Exhibit  107. 

/   This  is  not  true  of  individual  commodity  groups. 

**  Analysis  ^4.6.   Industry  and  connection  track  cars  orig- 
inated about  61  percent  of  total  cars  originated.   Industry 
and  connection  track  cars  terminated  about  57  percent  of 
total  cars  terminated. 
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A  commoai-cy  track  analysis  of  collections  on  the  one- day 
test  confirms  this  conclusion..*  From  this  analysis  it  appears 
that  about  86  percent  of  cars  originated  were  on  industry  tracks. 

The  extent  to  which  the  rail  service  is  thus  incomplete 
varies  widely  among  the  different  commodities.   Using  the 
method  above  outlined,  it  appears  necessary  to  dray  to  the 
team  or  house  track  about  27  percent  of  grain;  51  percent  of 
perishables;  44  percent  of  live  animals;  31  percent  of  forest 
products;  47  percent  of  cotton,  hay  and  tobacco;  .and  29  per- 
cent of  textiles  and  leather. #  With  the  exception  of  the  last 
named,  these  are  raw  or  home-processed  farm  products.   On  the 
other  hand^  it  is  necessary  to  dray  from  the  house  or  team 
track  54  percent  of  sand,  stone  and  gravel;  66  percent  of 
perishables;  24  percent  of  live  animals;  28  percent  of  cotton, 
etc.;  33  percent  of  paper;  45  percent  of  processed  cereals; 
46  percent  of  miscellaneous  farm  products;  31  percent  of  edi- 
ble animal  products;  28  percent  of  manufactured  foods;  47  percent 
of  building  materials;  23  percent  of  iron  and  steel  articles; 
49  percent  of  appliances,  furniture,  machinery  and  automobiles; 
and  46  percent  of  glass,  tile,  etc. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  complete  collection 
and  delivery  is  much  more  generally  accorded  the  processing 
agency  than  is  accorded  either  the  original  producer,  or  the 
retailer  or  consumer.   While  this  may  appear  to  be  favoritism 
to  the  "big  shipper",  it  rested  upon  the  sound  business  prin- 
ciples that  it  was  only  this  class  of  shippers  whose  volime 
justified  the  expensive  industry  track  facilities  prior  to  the 
time  when  truck  delivery  was  possible  * 


Waterway 


While  it  is  true  that  only  a  small  part  of 
water-borne  tonnage  actually  originates  or 
terminates  at  the  ends  of  water  routes  and 
although  at  least  half  of  the  total  water  traffic  was  handled 
by  rail  carriers  for  part  of  the  complete  movement,  on  much 
of  which  private  siding  service  was  afforded,  the  demand  for 
door-to-door  service  by  water  carriers  has  become  increasingly 
insistent.   Some  important  carriers,  particularly  on  highly 
competitive  movements  between  the  larger  cities,  have  inaugu- 
rated collection  and  delivery  in  conjunction  with  highway 
operators. 


Petroleum 


The  most  efficient  method  of  collecting  the 
supply  from  the  many  wells,  the  production  of 

which  must  be  combined  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  supply  for  the  refineries,  is  the  gathering'  pipe  line 
Approxim-  tely  half  the  pipe  line  mileage  of  the  country  con- 
sists of  these  gathering  lines,/  the  remainder  being  the  trunk 
lines  which  connect  the  points  at  which  the'  petroleum  is 
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Analysis  24.1. 
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concentrated  by  the  gathering  lines  with  the  refining  centers. 
Gathering  lines  quite  generally  are  temporary  in  their  natui?e, 
relatively  cheaply  constructed,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  up 
and  relaid  in  new  locations  as  the  crude  production  declines 
in  one  field  and  new  fields  are  opened. 

Further  facilities  necessary  for  the  transportation  of 
crude  petroleum  are  storage  facilities  at  the  points  of  origin 
and  destination.   The  storage  facilities  at  the  concentration 
points  are  really  parts  of  the  gathering  line  facilities,  while 
those  at  destination  are  parts  of  the  trunk  line  or  refining 
facilities.  Another  type  of  storage  facilities  is  the  work- 
ing storage  tanks  used  in  the  operation  of  pipe  lines  in  order 

a  proper  flow  in  the  pipe  lines  by  providing  stor- 
oil  en  route  until  the  lines  ahead  are  ready  to 
Tanks  of  this  type  are  especially  important  where 
the  pipe  lines  traverse  sections  of  the  country  with  uneven 
topography  so  that  the  rate  of  flow  causes  an  accumulation  at 
low  points  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  can  be  moved  upgrade 
conveniently  by  pumping  stations. 

Still  another  type  of  storage  facilities  includes  tanks 
used  for  the  storage  of  the  refined  petroleum,  including  gas- 
oline, kerosene,  and  other  refined  products  awaiting  sale  or 
distribution.  While  the  consumption  of  gasoline  is  quite  wide- 
spread throughout  the  United  States,  it  is  not  uniform  throughout 
the  year.  Many  refineries  find  it  necessary  to  balance  their 
manufacturing  and  distribution  operations  during  the  year  by 
the  construction  of  large  tank  farms.  This  class  of  storage 
facilities  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  transportation  service, 
but  rather  a  plant  accessory. 

Until  recently,  gasoline  was  distributed  from  refineries 
by  railway  tank  cars  to  local  stations  where  the  oil  was  emptied 
into  small  storage  tanks,  from  which  it  was  distributed  to  the 
local  dealers  by  tank  trucks.   This  method  of  transportation 
involved  extra  handling  at  the  refineries  and  at  the  distribu- 
tion points.   With  the  development  of  hard  surfaced  roads  and 
large  tank  motor  trucks,  there  has  been  a  steadily  and  rapidly 
increasing  movement  of  gasoline  from  the  refineries  or  sub- 
stations direct  to  the  local  dealer  by  tank  motor  truck 
eliminating  entirely  the  intermediate  rail  haul.   In  a  number 
of  cases  pipe  lines  have  been  constructed  or  old  crude  petro- 
leum pipe  lines  have  been  adapted  to  transport  refined  netroleura 
products  from  the  refineries  to  distribution  centers  from  which 
the  refined  oils  are  transported  by  motor  trucks  to  the  retail 
distribution  stations. 
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25.      A  Universally  Complete  Service 


FACTUAL      SUMMARY 


General 


Study  of  all  known  designs  of  demountable 
bodies  or  containers,  to  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment in  coordinating  rail,  highway,  and  waterway 
transportation,  as  well  as  methods  and  devices  for  transfer 
between  car,  truck,  boat  and  shipper *s  platforms,  in  actual 
operation  and  from  models  and  drawings,  indicates  that  an 
immediate  opportunity  is  presented  in  the  highway  movement 
of  containers  to  and  from  railroad  team  track  yards  and  marine 
docks .   The  amount  of  traffic  available  and  the  approximate 
savings  which  would  result  through  the  use  of  containers  com- 
pared with  the  present  method  of  unloading  from  railroad  cars 
into  trucks  and  vice  versa,  are  shown  in  analysis  25.1. 

In  many  instances  where  industries  now  have  rail  connections 
it  would  be  quicker,  more  convenient,  and  less  expensive  to 
make  delivery  or  receive  quantity  shipments  in  containers  via 
highway,  instead  of  through  present  switching  arrangements. 

Analysis  106.13  covers  a  wide  range  cf  container  movements, 
from  average  loaded  hauls  of  1  1/2  miles  up  to  33  miles,  with 
a  total  distance  traveled  per  truck  of  from  35  to  150  miles 
per  8-hour  day.   This  takes  care  .of  the  most  congested  condi- 
tions in  our  largest  cities,  as  well  as  movement  of  containers 
by  highway  in  place  of  way  or  branch  line  trains.   The  basic 
tractor  semitrailer  operating  costs  shown  in  the  analysis  are, 
of  course,  average  costs  and  are  subject  to  revision  to  meet 
specific  conditions.   In  order  to  attain  the  operating  perform- 
ance at  the  expense  shown,  a  unified  highway  terminal  operation 
under  one  central  management  for  each  metropolitan  area  is  not 
only  highly  desirable  but  essential.   Such  a  set-up  could  be 
effected  by  present  terminal  truck  operators  without  loss  of 
corporate  individuality  and  with  increased  profits  for  each 
company  Joining  the  terminal  organization.   No  huge  amalgama- 
tion of  trucking  companies.  4,s  in(il<?;a'ted  -  merely _a,  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  existing  companies  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion and  waste  in  present  operating  methods. 


Shipper 


26.   Effect  of  Complete  Service 

Shippers  were  not  asked  to  state  whether  the 
complete  service  available  by  highway  influenced 
the  selection  of  a  transport  agency.   That  it 
was  influenced  is  shown  by  other  facts  reported.   The  shippers 
were  asked  to  report  the  amounts  which  they  paid  for  drayage 
(carlots  only)  to  and  from  railheads.   Those  who  reported 
such  costs,  of  necessity  used  team  track  service  in  some 
degree.  Whether  or  not  others  who  did  not  report  these  costs 
failed  to  do  so  because  there  were  none  or  because  the  records 
were  not  available  is  not  known. 
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Considering  the  specific  business  of  those  v/ho  reported 
drayage  charges,  we  find  that  35  percent  of  their  perishables 
moved  by  highway,  25  percent  of  live  animals,  27  percent  of 
lumber,  23  percent  of  beverages  and  liquors,  about  50  percent 
of  packing  house  products,  canned  goods,  and  groceries,  and 
between  20  and  40  percent  of  furniture,  leather  goods,  tex- 
tiles, boots,  shoes  and  clothing. # 


IX  SCHEDULE  CORRELATION 


27.   Demand  for  Schedule  Correlation 


28.   Extent  of  Present  Schedule  Correlation 


* .«. ' 


General 


The  facility  to  effect  correlation  varies  almost 
directly  with  the  number  of  sales  units  moved  in 
a  schedule.  Correlation  can  be  accomplished  when- 
ever the  sales  transport  unit  is  synchronized  with  the  unit. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  motor  truck  lots,  the  departure  or  arrival 
can  be  synchronized  with  the  patron^s  requirements.   The  "low" 
in  utility  value  is  probably  reached  in  the  case  of  a  weekly  or 
semiweekly  sailing  (either  boat  or  train) .   In  the  case  of  the 
water  carriers,  the  handicap  is  one  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  transport  facility  used.   It  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  rail  carrier.   With  an  average  of  t-vo 
schedules  per  day,  train  operation  begins  to  approach  the  inflex- 
ibility of  marine  operation.  A  further  cause  of  infrequent 
schedules  is  the  tendency  of  common  carriers,  rail  and  water 
alike,  for  competitive  reasons,  to  schedule  their  arrival  and 
departure  at  about  the  same  time  instead  of  staeeering  them 
throughout  the  day. 


Analysis  26*1. 
Analysis  26.1. 
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Railway 


For  a  number  of  years  past  it  has  been  accepted 
as  approved  "railroading"  that  the  ton-milt  unit 
cost  of  operating  a  train  varies  inversely  with 
the  size  of  the  load.  The  tendency  has  been  toward  bigger 
and  bigger  power,  cars  and  trains.   There  is  no  doubt  that 
under  the  conditions  which  then  existed  this  policy  did  result 
in  lower  costs  and  did  enable  the  railroads  to  surmount  con- 
stantly rising  wage  costs.   This  policy  of  heavy  trains  resulted, 
of  course,  in  relatively  fewer  trains.  Indeed  that  was  its 
primary  objective.  Foregoing,  for  the  time  being,  only  the 
question  of  operating  economy,  it  must  be  conceded  in  all  fair- 
ness that  the  policy  did  not  promote  the  cause  of  good  service. 

Irregular  service  is  a  further  consequence  of  infrequent 
schedules.   This  arises  from  the  fact  that  many  different  cars 
must  be  assembled  into  a  single  schedule.  The  movement  of  all 
cars  depends  upon  the  movement  of  the  most  sluggish.  This  is 
true  of  receipt  in  the  initial  terminal  and  also  in  intermediate 
terminals  and  junctions,  and  in  road  operation. 


29.   Potential  Schedule  Correlation 


30.   Effect  of  Schedule  Correlation 

Of  the  reporting  shippers,  those  shipping  or 
receiving  11  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  and 
not  quite  20  percent  of  the  highway  tonnage 
reported,  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  selection  of  the  high- 
way the  fact  that  its  schedules  were  more  regular  or  dependable 
These  shippers  represented  practically  every  type  of  business, 
aad  were  responsible  for  over  50  percent  of  the  total  highway 
tonnage  of  the  paper  shippers;  73  percent  of  the  packing  house 
product  shippers;  and  74  percent  of  the  structural  iron  and 
steel  shippers.* 

About  12  1/2  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  and  about  26 
percent  of  the  highway  tonnage  was  reported  by  shippers  who 
assigned  more  convenient  schedules  as  a  contributing  factor 
which  influenced  their  choice  of  the  highway.   The  proportion 
of  the  highway  to  total  tonnage  was  much  higher  among  this 
group  than  in  the  case  of  the  average.  For  the  group  as  a 
whole,  12  percent  compared  with  the  average  of  6  percent;  for 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  41  percent  compared  with  the 
average  of  20  percent;  for  cooperage  material,  45  percent  com- 
pared with  the  average  of  19  percent;  for  groceries,  53  percent 


Shipper 


compared  with  the  average  of  23  percent;  leather,  28  percent 
compared  with  8  percent;  dry  goods,  54  percent  compared  with 
23  percent;  structural  iron  and  steel,  37  percent  compared  with 
1  "^llnW'   machinery,  vehicles,  etc.,  13  percent  compared  with 
4  percent;  and  plumbing  supplies,  40  percent  compared  with  4 
percent .* 


X  ADAPTNESS 


Shipper 


21.  Nature  of  Demand  for  Adaptness 


3£.  Present  Adaptness 

The  cost  of  packing,  crating  and  otherwise 
preparing  goods  for  rail  shipment  averages 
fl,71  per  ton,  or  $50  per  car.   Wide  varianop*^ 
ton  °^^^r^^l«  ^«*"««"  the  business  groups,  from  3  lentf  pir 
ton  In  the  case  of  coal  and  coke,  to  about  $10  per  ton  In 
cases  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  packing  house  products 
and  machinery  and  vehicles. #  Comparing  the  fosrper'^ton  of  ' 
to«  oJ^'^.^r®'"^  business  groups  with  the  freight  charges  per 
49  1  we  f inr^^r?^^?!  commodity  groups  shown  in  analysis 
is  ennl?  fn^      *  *^^  °^^^  °^  ^°^eh  Material,  the  cost 
S7  l^rnLl.   I   Pf^^®'^*  9^, the  freight  charges;  Raw  Material 

pircint-  lL???i??°f  r'^  Material  88  percent;  Necessaries  49 
percent.  Auxiliaries  6  percent;  and  Accessories  19  percent. 

The  average  cost  of  loading  and  unloading  is  35  cents  Der 
ton  or  $10  per  car.  The  bulk  materials  with  the  excention  of 

le^^^v'T/p"'*  ^"^"""'^  !  1/^  ^-^  1°  1/2  =ents  pir  ton;  pe?rof 
leum  17  1/S  cents;  vegetable  oil,  cake,  etc.,  16  1/2  cents- 

inf  steel  J'l/rA.^f  ''"^r^  '°°^'   12  =ents  stri^turaf  fjon 
ana  steel  12  1/2  cents;  and  iron  and  steel  articles  17  cents. # 

u  4.J"  4  business  groups  the  cost  is  in  excess  of  $1  x>er   ton 
oMni^'^^^^^  material,  packing  house  products,  porcelain!  ' 
^3  ?hi  til;.'   ^""^   -^^^hinery  and  vehicles.  In  84  cases  ou?  of 
cases  «w/Rn^*^  between  25  cents  and  $1  and  in  11  of  these 
cases,  above  50  cents  per  ton.# 

1^=^?"^®  reductions  possible  through  the  use  of  mechanical 
^^^^^^..^'^.''''if^'^^^S  devices  can  be  shown  partly  by  compari- 
?^"  °^   the  loading  and  unloading  costs,  reported  by  shiDpers 
for  commodities  whose  nature  and  the  rail  equipment  furnished 
therefor  permits  this  character  of  loading  with  tSoseo? 

*  Analysis  30.1.        "         ~ ' ■■ 

#  Analysis- 32.1. 
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commodities  whose  nature  permits  such  loading  but  the  rail 
equipment  generally  furnished  does  not.  The  reported  costs 
of  loading  and  unloading  sand,  stone  and  gravel,  grain,  coal 
ores,  chemicals,  structural  iron  and  steel,  ,h11  of  which  are 
largely  mechanically  handled,  run  from  8  to  12  cents  per  ton 
On  the  other  hand,  lumber  costs  74  cents  per  ton;  cotton  44 
cents;  paper  36  cents;  and  masonry  materials  20  cents.   All 
01  these  commodities  permit  mechanical  handling.  Many  of 
vehiclesTr      "^"^  ^^   ^'"^  ^""^  mechanically  loaded  on  watei 

t 

Specific  data  were  not  gathered  regarding  shipper  anf 
r^^'Jltl  expense  in  protecting  or  paying  for  protection  o^ 
freight  against  heat  and  cold. 


Petroleum 


The  concentration  of  the  crude  petroleum 
production  areas  requires  a  transportation 
....     ^  ^,  service  which  is  closely  adapted  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  traffic,  with  respect  to  plant  capacity^ 
f«Mt?t^!^  and  dependability  of  service,  gathering  and  storage 
Pm^tn^pn?'  ^^^  peculiarly  constructed  and  highly  specialized 
equipment.   Gathering  lines  must  be  constructed  and  locatpd 
??noc  ^^/^^^^^■t  w^lls  as  they  come  into  production  with  trun.. 
liTl  tl^   ^^°^fp  facilities  at  the  junctions  between  the  trurk 
c^^P^^^r""^  ^^''^^'      '^^'^^^   terminal  pipe  lines  must  be  laid 
so  that  they  can  be  readily  relocated  when  wells  cease  pro- 
duction to  serve  new  wells  as  they  come  into  bearing.   The 
lines  must  be  constructed  of  pipe  adapted  to  the  varying  sul- 

l^TcelTeTTf   ?L'^!l!^'^°^^^  ^^  ^'   ^^  ^^^'^'   ^^^  de^r^c^fve 

Storage  tanks  at  originating  concentration  centers,  at 
destination  distribution  centers  and  at  intermediate  points 

la^e'thp'on"";^/'^^  ''^"'  °^^!'  '^   provided  in  which  to  accumu- 
late the  oil  prior  to  movement,  to  store  it  awaiting  dellverv 
and  to  equalize  the  flow  in  the  trunk  pipe  lines.    ^^-^1^^^^. 

Pumping  stations  must  be  provided  at  varying  distances 
unnn'tn^"  ^^^I!^  lines,  the  spacing  of  the  stations  depending 
in  nrH^rfrP^^%^^%'^'!  °^  P^P^  ^^^  ^^^  Capacity  of^umpsf 
the  oil     P^°^^^^  ^^^  *h^  eve^  ^^d  continuous  movement  of 

Telephone  and  telegraph  facilities  must  be  provided  in 
order  to  control  the  movement  of  the  traffic  and  to  afford 
shippers  and  consignees  facilities  for  communicating  orders 
concerning  the  movement  and  delivery  of  the  oil.  Inspection 
and  reporting  facilities  must  be  provided  to  insure  the  rrCSpt 
discovery  and  reporting  of  breaks  and  leaks  in  the  lines  which 
are  not  only  costly  in  oil  loss  but  dangerous  fire  hazards 


Analysis  32.1. 
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Pipe  lines  of  necessity  are  constructed  exclusively  for 
the  transportation  of  crude  petroleum,  or  gasoline,  excepting 
those  which  are  used  for  the  transportation  of  natural  gas. 
Rarely  is  one  type  of  pipe  line  suitable  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  more  than  one  of  these  kinds  of  petroleum  traffic, 
although  it  is  possible  by  reconstruction  and  rearrangement 
of  the  facilities  to  adapt  a  line  originally  constructed  for 
crude  petroleum  to  the  transportation  of  gasoline,  and  to 
transport  different  grades  of  refined  petroleum  over  the  same 
line  in  successive  lots  on  the  same  line  at  the  same  time, 
one  lot  behind  the  other.   This  has  been  done  in  several 
notable  Instances  and  several  grades  or  kinds  of  refined 
petroleum  are  transported  th  -ough  the  same  pipe  lines  at  the 
same  time. 

The  transportation  by  rail  of  crude  petroleum  and  the 
great  bulk  of  refined  petroleum  must  be  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  specially  designed  .tank  cars  which  ordinarily  are 
not  adapted  to  the  transportation  of  any  other  traffic.   A 
large  number  of  special  tank  cars  are  owned  by  shippers  who 
receive  from  the  railways  a  mileage  allowance  for  their  use. 
From  a  transportation  standpoint,  the  equipment  is  rarely 
used  in  more  than  one  direction,  resulting  in  a  high  ratio 
of  empty  to  total  car  miles.   A  compilation  of  about  128 
thousand  tank  cars  taken  from  the  Official  Railway  Equipment 
Register  showed  that  railroad  owned  tank  cars  hold  on  an 
average  approximately  217  barrels  or  33.7  tons,  while  the 
average  carrying  capacity  of  privately  owned  tank  cars  is  about 
270  barrels  or  42  tons,  and  the  weighted  average  capacity  of 
all  tank  cars  in  use  in  1932  was  about  266  barrels  or  about 
41.4  tons.   Because  of  the  large  units  in  which  crude  petro- 
le.\im  is  sold,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  tank  cars. 


33.   Potential  Adaptness-^ 


34.  Effect  of  Adaptable  Equipment 

About  13  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  and 
28  percent  of  the  highway  tonnage  was  reported 
by  shippers  who  assigned  more  liberal  packing 
requirements  as  a  factor  leading  to  the  use  of  the  highway? 
The  percentage  of  highway  patronage  among  these  shippers  was 
over  half  that  of  the  average  shipper.   Significant  businesses 
in  which  this  consideration  influenced  more  than  the  average 
tonnage  to  the  highway  were  lumber,  30  percent;  beverages  and 
liquors,  35  percent;  groceries,  56  percent;  and  iron  and  steel 
articles,  21  percent. # 


*i  •• 


Shipper 


% 
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See  sections  83  and  86  infra. 
Analysis  34.1. 
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THE   CHARGES 


XI  ELEMENTS  OF  FREIGHT  CHARGES 
55 >  Determinative  Factors  in  The  Price  System 


Shipper 


General 


The  shippers  were  asked  to  point  out  which  of 
the  following  factors  were  of  influence  in 
determining  the  extent  to  which  the  highway 
rather  than  the  railway  was  used:  Lower  minimum  weights, 
more  liberal  commodity  mixture,  or  lower  charges.   Shippers 
and  receivers  of  34  percent  of  the  highway  tonnage  said  the 
smaller  weight  requirements;  26  percent  the  more  liberal 
commodity  mixture;  and  60  percent  the  lower  charges.* 

56.  Reorganization 

XII   FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  SALES  UNIT 

57.  Sales  Units  Required 

That  the  unit  in  which  transportation  is  sold 
is  a  factor  of  great  importance  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  shippers  of  over  one  third 
of  the  total  highway  tonnage  found  the  rail  unit  unsuitable.  # 
It  is  of  primary  economic  importance  that  the  units  in  which 
many  commodities  are  purchased  or  sold,  processed  and  trans- 
ported have  become  much  smaller  in  recent  years.   Scheduled 
and  mass  production,  all-weather  highways,  a  multitude  of 
trucks  of  less  cargo  capacity  than  railway  cars,  increased 
speed  of  transportation,  decentralization  of  industry,  key- 
city  distribution  of  products,  small  inventories,  frequent 
purchases  of  fresh  goods,  »»hand-to-mouth"  buying  all  have 
brought  about  the  necessity  for  transportation  units  of  a  size 
smaller  than  the  present  box  car.  The  shipper  constantly  is 
seeking  lower  carload  minimums  for  semiprocessed  and  processed 
products. 

Considering  basic  raw  materials  we  find  the  opposite 
tendency  as  to  the  size  of  transportation  units.   The  devel- 
opment of  large  scale  factory  production,  processing  machinery 
of  tremendous  capacity,  and  economies  inherent  in  handling 
large  quaAtities  of  bulk  material,  all  point  toward  transpor- 
tation vehicles  of  large  cargo  capacity,  with  corresponding 


*   Analyses  40.1,  45.25,  50.1. 
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Analysis  40.1. 


reduction  in  tare  weight  compared  to  lading,  lower  maintenance 
costs,  reduced  handling  expenses,  expedited  and  more  econom- 
ical movement.  While  the  customer  does  not  directly  demand 
such  cargo  vehicles,  it  is  significant  that  because  of  lower 
charges  he  tends  to  patronize  carriers  which  provide  them. 
In  1932,  over  95  percent  of  crude  petroleum  and  about  55  per- 
cent of  refined  petroleiM  moved  by  cargo  carriers.* 


General 


38-  Present  Transportation  Sales  Units 

The  carriers »  sales  units  are  deficient  in  two 
important  respects,  physical  equipment  and 
adaptation  to  trade  usages  and  requirements. 
Specifically,  rail  and  water  carriers  fail  to  provide  equip- 
ment for  the  present  day  smaller  "quantity"  shipments  (as 
distinct  from  capacity  carload  shipments)  while  rail  and  high- 
way carriers  in  general  do  not  use  vehicles  of  great  capacity 
for  the  large  scale  movement  of  bulk  commodities.  All  car- 
riers which  transport  goods  in  accordance  with  published 
tariffs  in  general  fail  to  follow  the  usual  trade  custom  of 
quoting  q\iantity  discounts. 


Shipper 


Each  of  the  shippers  reported  the  number  of 
consignments  of  5  tons  or  more  and  the  aggre- 
gate weight  received  or  shipped  by  rail,  water 
or  highway  In  1955,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  obtain 
average  loads  (per  shipment)  of  each  transport  agency.  Atten- 
tioa  already  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  railway 
averages  reported  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  all 
rail  traffic.  Dealing  with  the  outbound  shipments  we  find 
that  the  average  load  of  all  traffic  by  water  was  128  tons, 
by  rail  29  tons,  and  by  highway  6  tons.  The  average  water 
shipment  for  businesses  generally  dealing  in  cargo  loads  were; 
Sand,  stone  and  gravel,  1,800  tons;  grain,  4,100  tons;  ores, 
830  tons;  petroleum,  664  tons;  metals,  100  to  200  tons.  On 
inbound  fuel,  what  appear  to  be  cargo  loads  run  as  high  as 
7,000  tons.# 

The  rail  average  outbound  load  varies  from  7  tons  in  the 
case  of  the  dry  goods  business  group  to  55  tons  in  that  of 
sand,  stone  and  gravel.  Inbound  varies  from  8  tons  in  the 
case  of  bale  cotton  to  49  tons  of  ores  and  concentrates. # 

Of  the  outbound  tonnage,  5  businesses  had  average  loads 
by  rail  of  over  7  and  under  10  tons  per  car;  live  stock,  9 
tons  by  rail  and  5  by  highway;  furniture  and  furnishings, 
8  tons  by  rail  and  not  quite  5  by  highway;  textiles,  8  tons 
by  rail  and  5  1/2  tons  by  highway;  and  automotive  vehicles 
and  parts,  8  tons  by  rail  and  5  by  highway. 


!•   Private  and  contract  water  carriers  and  pipe  lines: 
analysis  7.6.  #   Analysis  38.1. 
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Six  businesses  shipped  loads  averaging  between  10  and 
15  tons  each:   Cooperage,  1^   tons  by  rail  and  3  by  highway; 
packing  house  products,  13  and  6;  shoes,  14  and  7;    ruober 
tires,  etc.,  12  and  7;   machinery,  12  and  5;  and  tobacco  14 
tons  by  rail  and  8  tons  by  highway.* 

Seven  businesses  shipped  loads  averaging  between  15  and 
20  tons  each:  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  17  tons  by  rail 
and  6  1/2  by  highway;  beverages,  15  and  7  1/2  tons;  bakeries, 

19  and  6  1/2  tons;  chinaware,  17  and  3  1/2  tons;  leather,  17 
and  7  tons;  paints,  15  and  4  tons;  books,  etc.,  15  and  7  tons, 
respectively,  by  rail  and  highway.* 

Twelve  business  groups  shipped  loads  averag;ing  between 

20  and  30  tons:   Cotton,  22  tons  by  rail  and  6  tons  by  highway; 
paper,  21  and  7  tons;  horticultural  material,  24  and  5  tons; 
sugar  and  sirups,  21  and  6  tons;  vegetable  oils,  24  and  6 
tons;  canned  goods,  22  and  9  tons;  groceries,  22  and  4  1/2 
tons;  cereals,  23  and  7  tons;  department  stores,  20  and  7  1/2 
tons;  lumber,  27  and  9  1/2  tons;  petroleum,  29  and  10  1/2 
tons;  miscellaneous  business,  27  and  3  1/2  tons,  respectively, 
by  rail  and  highway.* 

The  highway  average  load,  with  some  notable  exceptions, 
was  fairly  constant.   Outbound  shipments  averaged  6  tons. 
There  were  9  businesses  in  which  the  average  load  was  less 
than  5  tons;  9  between  5  and  6  tons;  6  between  6  and  7  tons; 
14  between  7  and  9  tons;  3  between  9  and  10  tons;  and  1  over 

10  tons.   Inbound  shipments  averaged  5  tons.   There  were  12 
businesses  whose  average  load  was  less  than  5;  9  between  5 
and  6  tons;  8  between  6  and  7  tons;  5  between  7  and  8  tons; 

6  between  8  and  9  tons;  1  between  9  and  10  tons;  and  1  between 

11  and  12  tons.* 

The  highway  operator  is  much  more  favorably  situated, 
the  range  of  truck  capacities  paralleling  quite  closely  the 
needs  of  shippers,  except  for  the  movement  of  low- valued 
bulk  commodities  in  large  quantities.   A  comparison  of  the 
average  vehicle  load  reported  by  shippers  via  railway  and 
highway  indicates  that  in  general  the  average  load  via  high- 
way is  from  1/5  to  1/3  of  the  corresponding  rail  load.   For 
all  commodities,  the  average  highway  load  is  21  percent  of 
the  rail  load,  while  for  each  of  the  six  principal  groups 
the  highway  load  is  12  percent  for  Rough  Material;  16  percent 
for  Raw  Material;  33  percent  for  Semiprocessed  Material;  31 
percent  for  Necessaries;  18  percent  fot   Auxiliaries;  and 
28  percent  for  Accessories,  respectively,  of  the  railway 
load.   While  the  bulk  or  density  of  the  commodity  and  the 
allowable  length  and  weight  restrictions  imposed  by  highway 

¥   Analysis  38.1.  — — 


authorities  have  some  influence  on  the  size  of  the  highway 
load,  nevertheless  the  variations  in  average  highway  loads 
as  between  specific  commodities  indicate  that  shippers »  needs 
influence  the  size  of  load  transported  by  trucks.* 

In  the  case  of  several  important  commodities. 
Railway       chiefly  among  those  which  move  in  "open  top" 

cars,  the  carload  minimum  is  the  capacity  of  the 
car.   In  practically  all  instances  of  box  car  shipments  the 
minimum  weight  required  is  far  below  the  capacity  .of  the 
car.   Since  the  average  box  car  load  in  1932  was  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  volume  or  weight  capacity, #  the  average  minimum 
weight  of  necessity  must  have  been  considerably  below  that 
amount.  The  cubical  and  weight  capacity  of  the  average  car 
has  steadily  increased  through  the  years.   Three  decades  ago 
the  "standard"  length  of  box  cars  was  36  feet,  average  capacity 
approximately  2,000  cubic  feet  and  60,000  pounds.   Then  came 
the  36-foot  car  of  2,500  cubic  feet  and  80,000  pounds  capac- 
ity. The  present  standard  box  car  has  an  inside  length  of  40 
feet  6  inches  with  capacity  of  3,311  cubic  feet  and  load  limit 
of  125,650  pounds.   Similarly,  the  increase  in  size  and  capac- 
ity of  gondola  and  hopper  cars  can  be  traced  from  30  tons 
capacity  to  50  tons  and  70  tons,  with  more  than  1,000  gondola 
and  hopper  cars  of  90  tons  or  greater  capacity  in  use  today. 

Not  only  is  the  idea  of  a  standard  carload  illusory, 
but  the  payload  that  can  be  carried  varies  almost  with  every 
commodity.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  capacity  of 
the  average  car  is  increasing  while  the  customer's  require- 
ments in  the  case  of  many  commodities  are  in  the  opposite 
direction,  leaves  the  rail  carriers  in  a  dilemma.  To  reduce 
the  carload  minimum  load  requirements  to  a  weight  sufficient 
to  attract  a  substantially  larger  volume  of  traffic  would 
not  help,  because  each  car  would  be  vinderloaded,  more-  cars 
would  be  required  to  handle  the  traffic,  the  cost  per  ton  'of 
transporting  goods  would  rise,  and  consequently  either  freight 
rates  or  the  carrier  deficit  would  be  increased. 

In  a  recent. study  by  the  Official  Classification  Committee, 
it  was  found  that  in  the  total  ratings,  6,244  in  number, 
there  were  28  minimum  weight  categories  prescribed  which 
varied  from  5  to  32  1/4  tons.  Of  these  ratings  29  percent 
were  15  tons;  24  percent  18  tons;  18  percent  12  tons;  7  per- 
cent 10  tons;  6  percent  20  tons;  4  percent  6  tons;  3  percent 
5  tons;  and  2  percent  8  tons;  or  93  percent  of  the  ratings 
in  8  of  the  28  categories,  all  of  which  were  20  tons  or  less 
whereas  the  present  standard  box  car  has  a  weight  capacity 
of  over  three  times  that  amount. 


*. 
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The  rail  carriers'  cost  varies  with- gross  weight  units, 
while  its  service  must  be  priced  in  net  weight  units.  The 
economy  of  its  transport  depends  largely  upon  its  ability  to 
reduce  the  carriage  of  dead  weight  to  a  minimum.  Hence  the 
need  for  heavy  loading  of  cars  which  is  the  occasion  for  the 
present  system  of  carload  minimum  weight  requirements. 

The  amount  of  freight  which  will  be  shipped  in  a  car 
depends  upon  four  factors:   (l)  The  amount  which  the  patron 
desires  to  ship;  (2)  the  cubical  capacity  of  the  car;  (3) 
the  weight  capacity  of  the  car;  and  (4)  the  density  (weight 
per  cubic  foot)  of  the  commodity.   It  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  carrier  to  secure  the  use  of  the  maximum  capacity  in 
volume  or  weight,  but  frequently  to  the  interest  of  the 
patron  to  use  much  less.  The  conflict  of  interest  has  been 
partially  met  by  the  prescription  of  minimiom  weights  for  which 
the  shipper  must  pay. 

Present  sales  units  of  water  carriers  are  of 
Waterway      two  types  only,  full  cargo  or  part  cargo  lots 

handled  on  contract  rates  or  by  the  owner  in 
his  own  or  leased  vessels,  and  carlots  which  approximate  in 
size  the  sales  units  of  rail  carriers,  i.e.,  carload  and  Less 
than  carload  lots. 

Cargo  lots  usually  of  bulk  commodities,  handled  by  contract 
and  private  carriers,  constituted  about  60  percent  of  the 
tons  reported.   There  were  three  districts  in  which  the  ton 
miles  of  contract  and  private  carriers  totaled  one  billion  or 
more.  Marked  distinctions  between  the  operations  of  common 
carriers,  who  handled  principally  carlot  shipments,  and  cargo 
carriers  were  evident.* 

In  the  Great  Lakes  district,  cargo  carriers  handled  84 
million  tons  for  an  average  distance  of  669  miles  with  an 
average  load  per  vessel  of  5,500  tons  and  created  15,900  mil- 
lion ton  miles.  Common  carriers  in  this  district  handled  3 
million  tons  for  an  average  distance  of  428  with  an  average 
load  per  vessel  of  700  tons  resulting  in  1,300  million  ton 
miles.* 

On  the  Atlantic  Coast,  cargo  carriers  handled  3  1/3  mil- 
lion tons  for  an  average  distance  of  646  miles  with  an  average 
load  per  vessel  of  4,000  tons  which  created  2,200  million  ton 
miles,  while  common  carriers  in  this  district  handled  4  2/3 
million  tons,  an  average  of  425  miles  with  an  average  load  ner 
vessel  of  350  tons,  resulting  in  2,000  million  ton  miles.* 


Analyses  70.2,  70.3. 


In  the  Atlantic  Gulf  trade,  cargo  carriers  handled  500 
tons  for  an  average  distance  of  1,901  miles  with  an  average 
load  per  vessel  of  6,000  tons  which  created  1,000  million  ton 
miles,  and  common  carriers  in  this  service  handled  2  million 
tons  for  an  average  distance  of  1,900  miles  with  an  average 
per  vessel  of  1,200  tons  resulting  in  5,390  million  ton  miles.* 

4.U  ^^  5^®  Inland  Waterways,  cargo  carriers  reported  600 
thousand  tons  which  moved  an  average  distance  of  1,100  miles 
with  an  average  of  2,600  tons  per  load  resulting  m  644  mil- 
lion ton  miles,  and  common  carriers  handled  2  1/4  million  tons  an 
average  distance  of  1,033  miles  with  an  average  of  2,800  tons 
per  load  producing  2,368  million  ton  miles.* 

Contract  and  private  carrier  operations  in  the  Intercoastal 
trade  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  not  reported  in  sufficient 
volume  to  warrant  similar  comparisons,  but  common  carrier 
figures  in  the  Intercoastal  trade  were  4  million  tons  handled 
an  average  distance  of  5.840  miles  with  an  average  load  per 

l^^ltl   S  ?^r  n'®°2  ^^""^  creating  22,880  million  ton  miles,  and 
on  tne  Pacific  Coast  common  carriers  handled  2  1/2  million 
S^L^  average  distance  of  371  miles  with  an  average  load 
of  300  tons  per  vessel  producing  a  total  of  960  million  ton 
miles.* 


■ '  'J 

-  *  *i 


Petroleum 


Several  factors  contribute  to  the  size  of  the 
transportation  sales  unit  of  petroleum  traffic, 
^.   ..  particularly  crude  petroleum  -  first,  the  need 
for  continuity  of  operation;  second,  the  necessity  of  sep- 
arating the  runs  of  different  shippers;  and  third,  the  desire 
of  larger  refineries  owning  the  pipe  lines  to  restrict  the 
number  of  enterprises  engaged  in  the  business  to  a  relatively 
few  large  concerns.  ^xvcxy 

The  average  transportation  sales  unit  or  minimum  tender 
requirement  of  pipe  lines  transporting  crude  petroleum, 
upon  the  weighted  average  for  59  representative  crude  petro- 
leum minimum  tender  requirement,  is  8,823  tons.   The  "minimum 
tender  requirement",  as  these  traffic  sales  units  are  called, 
vary  from  1,000  barrels  to  100,000  barrels.   In  order  to 
avoid  undue  burden  upon  the  smaller  shippers,  the  minimum 
tender  requirements  of  some  pipe  line  companies  are  modified 
by  legal  restrictions  or  aggregation  rules,  by  permitting 
lots  from  a  number  of  consignors  to  be  aggregated  and  stored 
at  origin  until  the  minimum  tender  requirement  is  reached 
and  the  aggregated  lots  are  forwarded  as  one  run  to  a  single 
consignee.   State  laws  also  sometimes  limit  the  minimum  tender 
requirements • 

The  gasoline  pipe  line  uniformly  requires  a  minimum 
tender  of  7,750  tons.# 


V:i- 
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Pipe  line  carriers  are  limited  as  to  commodities  transported 
amount  shipped,  and  form  in  which  the  commodity  moves.   Only    ' 
liquid  commodities  in  large  quantities  are  acceptable,  and  to 
date  each  pipe  line  is  used  to  transport  a  single  product  or 
closely  related  products.  The  large  volume  in  which  shipments 
move  via  pipe  line  are  shown  by  the  minimum  tender  requirements 
of  all  principal  pipe  carriers.   The  weighted  average  minimum 
tender  of  8,823  tons  for  crude  petroleum  is  equal  to  238  rail- 
way tank  cars  of  10,000  gallons  capacity  each,  while  the  highest 
minimum  tender  requirements  of  15,500  tons  is  equivalent  to 
419  tank  cars  of  10,000  gallons  capacity  each.  A  minimum  ten- 
der requirement  of  7,750  tons  of  gasoline  is  equivalent  to  254 
tank  cars  each  of  10,000  gallons  capacity.  Incidentally,  such 
business  could  be  handled  by  railways  at  much  less  than  the 
present  average  per  car  cost  if  it  moved  in  solid  train  load 
lots  and  in  cars  of  a  capacity  of  20,000  gallons  or  more,  as 
will  be  hereinafter  shown,* 


General 


59.  Modern  Sales  Unit 

The  sales  unit  which  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  modern  day,  both  from  the  viewpoint  of 
shippers  and  carriers,  requires  a  transportation 
vehicle  having  the  maximum  volume  and  weight  capacity  which 
can  be  economically  and  expeditiously  transported  by  railway, 
highway  and  waterway  interchangeably,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  exceed  the  lading  capacity  desired  by  the  majority  of 
shippers. 

In  the  discussion  of  vehicles,  section  82  et  seq.,  it  is 
shown  that,  having  due  regard  to  the  density  of  the  materials, 
an  efficient  equipment  unit  for  coordinated  transportation 
service  is  a  container  having  a  capacity  of  approximately  500 
cubic  feet  and  25,000  pounds,  dimensions  8  feet  wide,  8  feet 
high  and  10  feet  long,  designed  to  carry  bulk,  packaged  and 
perishable  commodities.  Such  a  unit  can  be  moved  on  highways 
of  any  State,  though  with  25,000  pounds  payload  in  only  25 
States.  The  average  load  per  container  would  be  about  9  tons 
which  could  be  legally  trucked  in  38  States.  By  rail,  five 
containers  can  be  carried  on  a  flat  car  of  the  same  length  as 
the  present  standard  box  car,  producing  a  payload  considerably 
greater  than  the  present  average  carload  shipment. 

That  such  a  unit  would  meet  the  needs  of  shippers  is 
obvious.  The  cubical  capacity  of  the  container  is  approxi- 
mately one  fourth  less  than  that  of  the  ordinary  truck  body 
which  carries  general  merchandise.  At  the  same  time  the 


container  has  a  cubical  capacity  approximately  one  fifth 
of  the  average  box  car.   This  permits  the  movement  of  com- 
modities in  quantities  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  all  shippers 
but  at  no  increase  in  the  cost  per  ton  for  transportation 
agencies. 

Such  a  sales  unit  opens  a  large  field  for  increased 
transportation  of  present  carload  commodities  as  well  as  for 
promoting  the  shipment  of  goods  which  now  cannot  be  profit- 
ably marketed  due  to  carload  minimum  weight  requirements. 
For  example,  perishable  fruits,  vegetables,  fresh  meats,  etc., 
would  move  directly  to  small  communities  in  part  carload 
containers  where  at  present  there  is  little  movement,  owing 
to  inability  to  consume  a  full  carload. 

When  a  unit  more  closely  approximating  today's  business 
requirements  and  one  which  can  be  used  interchangeably  by 
rail,  water  and  highway  carriers  has  been  adopted,  business 
should  not  be  fettered  by  any  fixed  minimiom  weight,  but  should 
be  permitted  to  move  any  amount  within  the  capacity  of  the 
equipment,  the  price  being  varied  in  accordance  with  the  total 
weight,  net  and  tare,  which  the  size  of  the  shipment  requires. 

There  remains  the  matter  of  providing  proper  sales  units 
for  larger  than  single  carload  shipments.  This  demand  can  be 
partially  met  by  providing  cars  of  greater  capacity,  for 
handling  materials  such  as  coal,  ores,  crushed  stone,  other 
minerals,  grain,  perishables,  lumber,  crude  oil,  gasoline  and 
other  petroleum  and  liquid  products.   The  shipper  is  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  size  of  the  container  in  which 
shipments  are  made,  but  the  carrier  can  realize  decided  econ- 
omies by  using  cars  of,  say  twice  the  present  average  carload 
capacity.  An  open-top,  hopper-bottom  car  of  100  tons  load 
limit  is  recommended  for  the  movement  of  dry  bulk  materials 
and  a  20,000  gallon  tank  car,  80  tons  load  limit,  for  liquid 
commodities.  Such  cars  can  be  built  which  require  only  four- 
wheel  trucks,  readily  negotiate  all  curves  ordinarilv  encountered, 
"train"  well  with  other  cars,  and  do  not  require  special  main- 
tenance equipment.* 

The  railway  should  follow  the  lead  of  the  water  and  pipe 
carriers  in  providing  cargo  rates.  The  shippers  report  cargo 
loads  by  water  which  average  for  the  year  as  high  as  5,000  tons. 
The  average  pipe  line  cargo  unit  is  about  8,000  tons.  The 
question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  the  railway  should  be 
permitted  to  make  cargo  rates  in  view  of  early  decisions  of 


'"'-Ml 


^       See  section  82  for  description  of  large  capacity  tank  cars 
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the  Commission  to  the  contrary,  which  are  cited  in  the  note.* 
The  principle  of  these  decisions  does  not  apply  to  modern 
conditions.   In  a  later  connection  it  will  be  shown  that  yard 
expenses  constitute  over  half  the  total  railway  cost.   These 
expenses  arise  largely,  if  not  entirely,  because  of  collec- 
tion, assemblage  and  delivery  of  carlots.   In  a  train  load 
operation  from  origin  to  destination  track  they  can  De  prac- 
tically eliminated.   Further,  the  average  train  of  carlots 
is  less  than  30  cars.#  Requirement  of  a  minimum  cargo  of 
5,000  to  10,000  tons  in  loads  of  80  tons  per  car  will  enable 
the  operation  of  fully-loaded  trains.   The  cost  of  such  oper- 
ation would  be  markedly  less  than  the  cost  of  carlot  train 
operation.   The  fear  that  the  'kittle  man"  would  suffer  under 
such  an  arrangement  is  not  well  taken.   All  that  he  has  open 
now  are  the  relatively  high  carlot  rates  of  the  railway  while 
his  strong  competitor  has  provided  himself  with  miles  of  pipe 
lines  or  fleets  of  vessels.   If  his  condition  were  changed 
at  all  it  would  be  for  the  better,  to  the  extent  that  alone 
or  in  cooperation  with  others  he  could  take  advantage  of 
such  rates. 

The  practice  has  had  exactly  the  reverse  effect  in  the 
transportation  of  petroleum  traffic.  By  handling  the  traffic 
in  carload  units  rather  than  train  load  units,  the  rail  car- 
rier has  been  subjected  to  large  additional  terminal  costs 
which  would  not  be  encountered  in  cargo  transportation  and 
for  that  reason  is  compelled  to  charge  rates  based  upon  such 
costs  and  much  higher  than  necessary  if  it  were  permitted  to 
handle  the  traffic  in  train  load  lots  from  origin  to  destin- 
ation without  intermediate  or  terminal  switching.   The  result 
has  been  that  the  large  shippers  have  found  it  possible  great- 
ly to  reduce  cost  of  transportation  through  the  utilization 
of  proprietary  or  closely  affiliated  facilities  -  the  pipe 
lines  and  marine  tankers  -     thereby  obtaining  a  decided 


*  Paine  Bros.  &  Co.  v.  Lehigh  Valley  R.R.  Co.,  7,  I.C.C. 
218  (1897);  Woodward-Bennet  Co.  v.  San  Pedro,  L.A.  &  C.L, 
R.R.  Co.,  29,  I.C.C.  664  (1914);  and  Miller  &  Lux,  Inc.  v. 
Southern  Pacific  Co.,  41,  I.C.C.  617  (1916)  are  the  only 
cases  in  which  the  issue  of  multiple  carload  rates  was 
raised,  and  in  each,  were  condemned  as  discriminatory. 

The  same  conclusion  has  been  intimated  in  dicta  and  state- 
ments arguendo  of  many  other  decisions,  but  the  only  case 
of  this  sort  since  1920  was  in  Kingan  &  Co.  v.  Director 
General,  89,  I.C.C.  550  (1924).  On  the  other  hand  since 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  in  several  cases  involv- 
ing reasonable  carload  rates  the  Commission  has  considered 
the  fact  that  the  traffic  moved  in  train  load  lots  such  as 
"Petroleum  From  Arkansas",  104,  I.C.C,  651  (1925). 

#  Average  all  trains,  26  loaded  cars  (analysis  109.1); 
manifest  through  trains,  48  loaded  cars  and  drag  trains, 
32  loaded  cars  (analysis  109.2) 


advantage  over  small  snippers  who  cannot  afford  to  acquire 
these  facilities  and  compelling  such  a  shipper  to  use  the  faci- 

i  Zu^   4.    competitors  at  charges  which,  while  in  excess 
oi  the  actual  cost  to  the  competitor,  are  still  substantially 
lower  than  the  charges  applicable  via  rail.  The  failure  to 
provide  cargo  rates  on  petroleum  has  discriminated  against  the 
small  shipper  and  is  not  an  inconsequential  factor  in  the  con- 
centration of  the  petroleum  industry  in  the  hands  of  a  rela- 
tively few  concerns. 


■  '■  < 


^i 


.V  ,^|| 


!&•  E:^:fect  of  Modern  Sales  Unit 

.       About  13  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  and  34 
General       percent  of  highway  tonnage  were  reported  by  ship- 

.  .      ,  ^  P®rs  who  used  the  highway  in  part  because  lower 
minimum  weights  were  available  "by  that  agency.   This  cause, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  was  relatively  unimportant  among  the 
Rough  and  Raw  Material  groups,  in  which  case  the  tonnage  of  the 
shippers  who  assigned  this  as  a  motivating  reason  for  the  use 
of  the  highway  constituted  less  than  10  -percent  of  total  high- 
way tonnage  reported  by  shippers.   It  was  otherwise  in  the 
Necessaries  group  where  the  responding  shippers  of  that  group 
reported  that  50  percent  of  the  tonnage  moving  by  highway 
used  that  agency  because  of  lower  minimum  weights  available, 
and  in  the  Auxiliaries  group  where  they  so  reported  42  percent 
or  the  total.  If  the  same  ratio  obtains  among  air  shippers 
there  would  appear  to  be  over  75  million  tons  of  freight  per 
year  which  are  diverted  to  the  highway  upon  this  account.* 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  cargo  shipments  can  be 
approximated  only  in  the  most  general  terms.  The  tonnage  of 
^-2  r°r®l™^^^^  ^^s  products  is  second  only  to  coal  in  volume 
of  total  tonnage  produced.  In  1932,  the  total  crude  petro- 
leum produced  was  122  million  tons,  of  whic)i  the  rails  handled 
^rJ^}}.?^'  '^^^  ^^^^^   pipe  lines  83  million,  and  the  waterways 
29  million  tons.  Of  the  119  million  tons  of  petroleum  pro- 
ducts produced,  the  railways  handled  47  million,  trunk  pipe 
lines  3  million  and  waterways  53  million  tons.# 


♦  ■  Analysis  40.1. 
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XIII  FREIGHT  COMMODITY  CLASSIFICATTON 

41,  Purpose  of  Freight  Commodity  Classifications 


Railway 


There  are  over  5  thousand  individually  named 
commodities  which  are  given  carload  rating  in 
T>.^  ^^    -^  Consolidated  Freight  Classification  No.  9? 
f]^^.  rn^^^t^^   ^v7  classification  or  the  grouping  of  commodi- 
ties for  ratemaking  purposes  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  indispensable  if  any  differentiation  in  charges  other  than 

feLntlf??A  ^i^"^  ""'  ^'^"^r^  ^'   ^°  ^^  made?  That  such  a  dif- 
ferentiation is  necessary  is  quite  clear.  Measured  in  gross 

tf'lt^ll^/   ^^^^f  ^^  vehicles  only)  unprocessed  material  Con- 
stituted about  62  percent  of  the  1932  rail  tonnage.  The 
im^^l   charges  upon  these  commodities  were  relatively  lower 
than  the  freight  charges  upon  the  processed  material  and  even 
^  P^o^^HoH  ^i^^^ftances  such  charges  in  some  cases  equaled 
or  exceeded  the  value  of  the  commodity  at  origin.^  The  unit 
S^^hh?hh]'''^''^P°'*^?H°''  ^^  determined  by  the  quotient  obtained 

w?tMI^?^^^^''P^^^^!^''^^  ^y  ^^^  ^^^^^  °^  ^^^s  and  hence, 
within  limits,  depends  on  volume.   If  the  volume  of  these  un- 
processed materials  were  reduced  by  rates  which  discouraged 
their  movement,  the  cost  of  moving  the  processed  materials 

Jo'^hp^Iv^.nf  i?  necessitate  higher  charges  for  the  latter. 
To  the  extent  that  the  increased  voliime  of  raw  materials 
encouraged  by  the  relatively  lower  rates,  results  in  a  lower 

t^rpH^Ln^o  l^^^'^^y   ?f^i^g  possible  lower  rates  on  manufac- 
tured goods,  the  practice  of  charging  different  rates  for  the 

n^Ln^^J^n^  1^"  ;justified.  This  practice  is  termed  the  appli- 
cation of  wyalue  of  the  service"  principle. 

The  need  to  adjust  rates  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  maximum  volume  of  profitable  traffic  is  vital.  The  degree 
of  success  with  which  the  problem  is  solved  may  in  large  mla! 
sure  determine  the  profitability  of  the  enterprise.  The  very 
^portance  of  such  an  adjustment  demands  that  the  principles 
which  underlie  it  be  stated  and  applied  openly  in  delation  to 
acLuax  needs • 

Clear  and  definite  rules  of  classification  for  this  nurnos** 

v2ue^?fM»^t'  '°   .'°°f  ^'  l""'   ""'^""""^  "■'   ^°  integrate!  wltr^his 
r=  ^L^!    ;  f°^*  elements  peculiar  to  each  commodity,  such 
as  density,  risk,  and  special  service.  It  Is  possible  to 

,l«f!S®^  n^'^^fi^.*'^^  principles  and  processes  which  should  be 
used  in  classifying  commodities  in  accordance  with  value.  It 
iL,^?H^i^  possible  to  define  clearly  the  principles  which 
should  be  controlling  in  relating  rates  to  costs.  The  diffi- 
culty comes  in  attempting  to  apply  these  differing  principles 
under  all  manner  of  variable  conditions  at  one  and  the  same 
time  and  in  a  single  process. 


* Measured  by  line  cost  per  gross  ton  mile  of  loaded  move- 
ment.  Analysis  45.17  et  seq. 
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whiPh^«$?J^^?  ^\''^Z''^   ^^^   difficulty  lies,  the  first  question 
which  arises  is  whether  or  not  such  an  integration  is  in  fact 
necessary.  Examination  will  reveal  that  the  resultii  aesired 
can  be  attained  much  more  readily  and  with  greater  certainty 
m  two  steps  or  processes  rather  than  one. 


42.  Density  Not  a  Proper  Element  of  Classification 


;  .t  >\ 


43-  Risk  Not  a  Proper  Element  of  Classificati 


on 


Railway 


a 
:las- 


The  factor  of  risk  rarely  is  included  as 
separable  or  distinguishable  element  in 
Hoi-oT.m-»r,o4.^   fi^ication,  although  it  has  great  if  not 
determinative  influence.  It  is  a  factor,  however,  whi^n  is 

to^?hP^°nJ?'''^?^^  appraisal.   The  railways  annually  report 
to  their  national  association  the  amount  of  their  loss  and 
damage  payments.   Such  reports  show  that  for  the  year  1932 
mi???nnT?f  ^  ^^S?  ^^f^°^^  shipments)^  aggregated  about  14 
Ti^i^^^?^^^""?  ""^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  0-^  percent  of  the  revenue. 
^oioJ^  2  varies  among  commodity  groups  from  a  low  of  0.04 
Mah  n^  f  w?^  revenue  of  petroleum  and  its  products  to  a 
high  of  3  1/4  percent  of  the  revenue  of  perishables.   It  is 
in  excess  of  1  percent  in  only  4  out  of  24  commodity  groups, 
f  1/4  np?n^ni  ^^  ^^f  tion  to  perishables,  being  live  Limals, 
1  1/4  percent,  appliances,  machinery  and  vehicles  1  l/o   ner. 

rt'lU^^'"\f'■^^'  tl^   '"'"  ^  ^/^  ^^-^^^t.     A  more  Accurate' 
Can\^'toLc\°oV°^  ''  '-'''  ^^^^^-''-  '^^  ^^^^or^ol^'l 


1/2 


Waterway 


One  of  the  most  important  factors  on  which  rail 
classifications  are  based,  namely,  that  of 
V.    4.     ..."^^-'-^®*  ^^  generally  eliminated  by  water  carriers 
llnT.     P^r^^^^S  i^f^^^d  transportation,  except  as  to  ^egll! 

ir  alsumfthe'Tr^^i^^.^^^"^  ^^^"^  T""  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  insurance 
or  assume  the  liability  of  mtransit  hazards. 


44.   Special  Service  Not  a  Proper  Element  of  Classification 

45.   Present  Classifications 

Thirteen  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  and  26 
percent  of  the  highway  tonnage  were  reported 
m..H-n-   4  ^       ^  shippers  who  listed  the  more  liberal  com- 
modity mixtures  available  by  highway  as  one  factor  in  their 


.  •  M 


Shipper 


PAlh'^'LJlt.l'^^'^^^   r'"Lf-'^  percent  of  the  revenue,  exhibit 
S41-S,,  Merchandise  Traffic  Report.    #   Analysis  42.1. 
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selection  of  that  medium.   The  business  groups  in  which  the 
factor  appears  of  more  than  average  importance  are:   Cotton: 
beverage;  vegetable  oils,  meal  and  cake;  groceries;  masonry 
materials,  automotive  groups  and  miscellaneous  businesses.* 

To  further  determine  the  customer's  attitude  with  respect 
to  carload  mixture  requirements,  an  inquiry  was  addressed  to 
several  thousand  shippers  throughout  the  United  States.   The 
list  included  producers,  distributors,  wholesalers,  brokers, 
retailers,  chain  stores,  mail  order  houses,  public  utilities, 
etc.,  and  ranged  all  the  way  from  the  occasional  carload 
shipper  to  large  concerns  shipping  a  number  of  carloads  daily. 
Each  shipper  was  asked  to  list  the  principal  commodities  which 
he  shipped  outbound  in  carload  lots,  and  to  group  those  com- 
modities which  the  commercial  needs  of  his  firm  required  should 
be  consolidated  and  shipped  in  a  single  mixed  carload.   Some 
6,200  replies  were  received,  of  which  4,100  reported  outbound 
carload  shipments.   Of  these  4,100  shippers,  approximately 
2,150  or  52  percent  stated  that  no  carload  mixtures  were  nec- 
essary.  Of  the  remainder,  an  analysis  of  shipper  requirements 
based  on  the  commodity  groups  listed  in  analysis  3.3  showed 
that  58  percent  of  mixture  requirements  fall  in  a  single  sta- 
tistical commodity  group,  such  as  "grain"  or  "manufactured 
foods",  while  74  percent  of  all  mixtures  are  included  in  a 
single  rating  group  such  as  "Raw  Materials"  or  "Necessaries". 
Likewise,  13  percent  of  mixture  requirements  require  two 
rating  groups,  7  percent  require  three  rating  groups,  and  the 
remaining  6  percent  require  four  or  five  rating  groups. 


Railway 


Broadly  speaking  there  are  two 
classifications  now  in  use,  the 
cation  and  the  statistical  clas 
are  three  interstate  rate  classifications  res 
in  the  three  Districts  -  East,  South  and  West 
classifications  have  been  consolidated  in  a  s 
under  a  single  commodity  list.  Varying  rules 
classification  which  will  apply  in  the  case  o 
movements.  In  this  consolidated  classificati 
5,300  carload  commodities  which  are  given  one 
in  each  of  the  three  classifications. 


kinds  of  rail 

rate  classifi- 
sification.  There 
pectively  applyjng 

These  three 
ingle  volume  and 

determine  the 
f  interterritorial 
on   there  are  listed 
or  more  ratings 


Definite  and  logical  rules  for  the  classification  of 
commodities  have  never  been  established  by  the  classification 
committees,  the  procedure  being  for  each  committee  independently 
to  assign  each  commodity  to  a  "class",  specifying  the  minimum 
weight  of  the  commodity  which  will  be  accepted  as  a  carload 
shipment  and  stating  in  detail  the  type  of  package  in  which 
the  commodity  may  be  shipped.   Each  interested  shipper  may  con- 
fer with  the  committee  regarding  the  regulations  imposed  on  the 
commodity  in  which  he  is  interested,  which  in  due  course  may 
be  modified. 


In  addition  to  the  rail  carr 
for  rating  purposes,  the  Interst 
years  has  required  the  rail  carr 
currently  the  number  of  carloads 
terminated,  and  handled,  segrega 
and  commodity  groups.  Prior  to 
carload  commodities,  which  were 
for  which  the  carriers  report  to 
and  cars. 


iers'  classifications  developed 
ate  Commerce  Commission  for 
iers  to  supply  data  showing 

and  tons  of  freight  originated, 
ted  by  specific  commodities 
1928  there  were  68  groups  of 
then  expanded  to  156  groups, 
tal  revenue  in  addition  to  tons 


Analysis  45.25. 


The  Commission's  statistical  classification  divides  all 
dommodities  into  five  groups,  namely:   Products  of  Agriculture, 
Animals  and  Products,  Products  of  Mines,  Products  of  Forests, 
Manufactures  and  Miscellaneous.   The  first  main  group  embraces 
23  individual  commodities,  7  groups  of  two  commodities  each, 
and  12  groups  of  more  than  two  commodities;  the  second  pri- 
mary group  lists  11  individual  commodities,  5  groups  of  two 
commodities  each,  and  6  groups  of  more  than  two  commodities; 
the  third  shows  12  individual  commodities,  1  group  of  two  com- 
modities, and  5  groups  of  more  than  two  commodities;  the  fourth 
names  7  individual  commodities,  1  group  of  two  commodities, 
and  4  groups  of  more  than  two  commodities;  and  the  fifth  primary 
group  includes  24  individual  commodities,  14  groups  of  two  com- 
modities each,  and  24  groups  of  more  than  two  commodities. 
The  last  group.  No.  701  "Manufactures  and  Miscellaneous  N.O.S." 
includes  more  than  1,200  commodities  varying  from  art  glass  to 
locomotive  arch-bars,  baking  powder  to  copper  slag,  and  ice 
cream  to  burial  cases. 

In  this  classification  a  number  of  important  commodities 
such  as  some  non-ferrous  metals,  house  furnishings,  some  tex- 
tiles, clothing,  and  chemicals,  are  not  segregated,  while  others 
of  slight  importance  are  listed  individually.   Of  the  77  indi- 
vidually named  commodities,  50  produced  less  than  1/4  of  1 
percent  each  of  the  total  tons  originated  in  1933. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  rail  carload  freight  revenues  accrue 
on  shipments  which  move  between  two  classification  territories. 
This  means  that  for  over  one  third  the  business,  the  classifi- 
cation of  one  territory  must  be  projected  into  another.   To 
appraise  the  results  of  the  several  classifications  individually, 
therefore,  is  likely  to  prove  misleading.   Taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  evaluate  the  results 
of  the  classifications  including,  of  course,  "exceptions", 
"commodity  rates"  and  other  departures  therefrom.   Since  analysis 
with  respect  to  traffic  volume,  revenues,  average  load  and 
average  haul  was  limited  to  the  156  commodities  of  the  Commis- 
sion's classification,  the  5,300  commodities  listed  in  the 
consolidated  rate  classification  were  first  distributed  among 
these  156  statistical  commodities.   For  each  of  the  rate  com- 
modities, the  density,  value,  where  possible  the  average,  and 
physical  maximum  load  were  obtained,  and  entire  information 
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summarized  for  each  of  the  statistical  commodities.  These  156 
graups  were  next  reduced  to  53  primary  groups,  cognate  from 
the  commercial  and  utility  standpoint.   These  primary  groups 
then  were  arranged  into  6  general  divisions  or  groups  in  accord- 
ance with  their  stage  of  processing  applicable  to  the  commoditiej. 
within  the  primary  group,  namely:   (l)  Rough  Material;  (2)   Raw 
Material;  (3)  Semiprocessed  Material;  (4)  Necessaries;  (5)  Aux- 
iliaries; and  (6)  Accessories.* 

In  connection  with  the  traffic  analysis  of  the  survey,  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  the  average  load,  haul,  and  revenue  per 
net  ton  of  each  of  the  156  statistical  commodities  and  by  cor- 
relation, the  53  groups.  The  terminal  revenue  per  ton,  which 
was  assumed  to  be  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  twice  the 
average  cost  of  originating  and  terminating  a  carload  of  traf- 
fic by  the  average  ratio  of  freight  cost  to  freight  revenue, 
was  deducted  from  the  total  revenue  per  ton  to  obtain  the  line- 
haul  revenue.  To  equate  the  differences  in  average  load  per 
car,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  as  a  common  denominator  in  which 
to  express  the  line-haul  cost  per  mile  a  unit,  called  "equated 
ton-mile,"  which  is  tne  movement  of  the  gross  weight  of  the 
loaded  car  and  contents  one  mile.  The  result  reveals  the  amount 
which  the  carriers  received  for  the  transportation  effort  of 
the  loaded  haul  necessary  in  the  case  of  each  group. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  study  are  shown  in  analyses 
45.17  to  45.22,  inclusive,  and  similar  studies  with  respect 
to  each  classification  territory,  in  analyses  45.23  and  45.24. 

The  line  revenue  per  equated  ton  mile  of  Rough  Material 
averages  1.9  mills;  of  Raw  Material,  3.7  mills;  of  Semiorocessed 
Material,  4.3  mills;  of  Necessaries,  4.3  mills;#  of  Au::iliaries, 
5.5  mills;  and  of  Accessories,  6.2  mills. 


Line  r 
4.15  mills 
3.4  mills 
in  the  Wes 
of  all  ter 
Materials; 
Auxiliarie 
Pocahontas 


evenues  per  equated 

for  the  country  as 

in  Pocahontas;  4.1  mills 

t.  The  Eastern  District 


ton  mile 
a  whole; 


of  all  commodities  are 
4.5  mills  in  the  East; 
in  the  South;  and  3.9  mills 
revenues  are  the  highest 


ritories  in  the  case  of  Rough,  Raw  and  Semiprocessed 
those  of  the  South  in  the  case  of  Necessaries  and 

s;  those  of  the  West  only  in  the  case  of  Accessories, 
revenues  per  equated  ton  mile  are  lowest  of  ail 


*  The  reconciliation  of  this  classification  with  the  Com- 
mission's statistical  classification  is  shown  in  analysis  1.10. 
Allocation  of  specific  commodities  to  the  53  primary  groups 
appears  in  the  Appendix. 

#  If  group  44,  processed  cereals,  be  transferred  and  Included 
with  grain  as  appears  proper  in  view  of  present  transit  adjust- 
mentj  the  average  of  Necessaries  rises  to  4.8  mills. 


territcxries  in  the  case  of  coal  and  other  Raw  Material, 
Necessaries,  and  Auxiliaries.  Southern  revenues  are  rela- 
tively the  lowest  in  the  case  of  Semiprocessed  Material  and 
Western  revenues  in  the  case  of  Rough  Material.* 

Ii^  spite  of  certain  basic  differences  in  water 
Waterway      and  rail  transportation,  water  common  carriers, 

as  a  rule,  have  adopted  the  classification  of 
rail  carriers,  but  have  modified  it  to  fit  the  needs  of  water- 
borne  traffic  for  port-to-port  business.   Contract  carriers 
moving  bulk  commodities  rarely  use  any  classification. 


46.   Suggested  Classification 

The  following  illustrates  the  method  of  determining 
General       ratings  of  the  primary  commodity  groups.   Assume 
r,  ,^  ^  r.^  ^       "that  an  average  rate  for  the  average  haul  in  the 
United  States  of  6  1/4  mills  per  equated  ton  mile  (car  and  con- 
tents) is  necessary  to  produce  a  fair  profit  upon  the  available 
tralflc.  Assume  also  that  the  out-of-pocket  cost  ratio  is  50 
percent  (3  1/8  mills)  and  the  cost  of  performing  the  service 
by  owner  truck  12  1/2  mills  per  equated  ton  mile.  Assume  fur- 
ther that  Rough  Material  constitutes  5  percent  of  the  available 
equated  ton  mileage;  Raw  Material,  60  percent;  Semiprocessed 
Material,  5  percent;  Necessaries,  5  percent;  Auxiliaries,  15 
percent;  and  Accessories,  10  percent.   One  system  of  rating 
which  would  produce  the  average  rate  for  the  average  haul  of 
all  traffic  would  be  ratings  bearing  the  following  "percentage 
relations"  to  the  average  cost:  Rough  Material  60  percent 
(3  3/4  mills);  Raw  Material  80  percent  (5  mills);  Semiprocessed 
Material  90  percent  (5  5/8  mills);  Necessaries  100  percent 
o  V     ?on^^^  Auxiliaries  150  percent  (9  3/8  mills);  and  Acces- 
sories 180  percent  (11  1/4  mills) .   These  rates  multiplied  bv 
the  respective  equated  ton  mileage  will  produce  the  average 
b   1/4  mills  and  at  the  same  time  are  within  the  minimum  and 
maximum  limits.  Other  combinations,  of  course,  are  possible. 

The  range  in  the  above  ratings  may  appear  comparatively 
narrow.   It  is  not  materially  different,  however,  from  that 
of  the  present  equated  ton  mile. line  revenues,#  where  the 
lowest  was  1  mill  on  pulpwood  and  the  highest  8  mills  on  slab 
aluminum  and  tobacco  -  a  range  (using  the  average  4  mills  as 
a  base,  100)  of  from  25  to  200  percent.   If  the  three  commod- 
ities mentioned  are  omitted,  the  general  range  is  from  2  to 
6  3/4  mills  or  50  percent  to  170  percent.^ 


# 


*  Analysis  45.23.  ~" 

#  Analyses  45.17  et  seq. 

0  ^Sugar  beets  and  ice  which  show  practically  no  line  revenue 
and  explosives  which  yield  exceptionally  high  revenue  dup  to  ' 
their  dangerous  nature,  are  not  considered  in  this  discussion 
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The  question  of  district  or  territorial  classifications 
has  assiimed  a  major  importance  in  the  past  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  warranted  by  the  facts  developed  in  the  survey. 
From  these  facts  it  appears  that  (l)  40  percent  of  the  reve- 
nue is  derived  from  cars  moving  from  one  classification 
district  to  another;  and  (2)  with  several  important  exceptions, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  difference  in  the  revenue 
results  of  the  three  classifications.* 

The  argument  for  different  classifications,  however 
necessary,  is  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  commodity 
distributions  among  the  three  districts  vary  widely.   It 
should  be  premised  that  in  the  system  of  classification  under 
discussion,  questions  of  loading,  haul,  risk,  as  well  as 
level  of  the  rate  themselves,  all  are  eliminated.   "Value 
of  the  service"  being  the  sole  criterion,  a  difference  in 
ratings  will  be  justified  only  if  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  distribution  of  traffic  which  is  likely  to  make  necessary 
a  different  relationship  in  the  ratings,  since  any  difference 
in  rate  levels  can  be  adjusted  in  the  rate  system  itself. 

There  is  not  the  difference  in  the  distribution  of  traffic 
which  quite  generally  is  assumed  to  exist.  Because  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  in  Pocahontas  Territory,  traffic  of  car- 
riers therein  is  shown  separately. #  Dealing  first  with  the 
revenues  of  the  six  commodity  groups,  it  is  seen  that  Rough 
Material  contributes  2  percent  of  the  revenue  in  the  East,  1 
percent  in  Pocahontas,  and  4  percent  in  the  South  and  West; 
Raw  Material  produces  51  percent  in  the  East,  52  percent  In 
the  South,  49  percent  in  the  West,  and  84  percent  in  Pocahontas; 
Semiprocessed  Material  produces  5  percent  in  the  East  and  West, 
6  percent  in  the  South,  and  2  percent  in  Pocahontas;  Neces- 
saries produce  13  percent  in  the  East  and  South,  14  percent 
in  the  West,  and  4  percent  in  Pocahontas;  Auxiliaries  produce 
21  percent  in  the  South,  22  percent  in  the  East,  23  percent 
in  the  West,  and  7  percent  in  Pocahontas;  Accessories  produce 


* 


Using  the  United  States  average  as  a  base  100  percent, 
the  average  line  revenues  from  all  commodities  in  1932  were: 
East  108  percent.  South  99  percent.  West  95  percent,  Poca- 
hontas 82  percent.   Or  Raw  Material:   East  109  percent.  South 
and  West  96  percent,  Pocahontas  88  percent.  Semiprocessed 
Material:  East  111  percent.  South  88  percent.  West  92  per- 
cent, Pocahontas  97  percent;  Necessaries:  East  104  percent. 
South  110  percent,  Pocahontas  99  percent.  West  93  percent. 
Auxiliaries:   East  102  percent.  South  111  percent,  Pocahontas 
96  percent.  West  94  percent.  Accessories:  East  94  percent. 
South  107  percent,  Pocahontas  97  percent.  West  110  percent. 
Analysis  45.23. 
#   Analysis  45.24. 


8  percent  in  the  East,  4  percent  in  the  South,  5  percent  in 
the  West,  and  2  percent  in  Pocahontas.   With  the  exception  only 
of  Pocahontas  and  owing  to  conditions  which  would  not  be  affected 
in  any  material  degree  by  classification,  the  distribution  of 
the  revenues  of  traffic  is  almost  identical  in  the  three  dis- 
tricts.  Almost  exactly  the  same  conditions  exist  with  respect 
to  the  distribution  of  net  ton  miles  of  traffic. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  the  further  fact  that 
about  40  percent  of  the  total  revenue  is  derived  from  inter- 
district  traffic,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  need  to  continue 
three  separate  rating  systems  unless  as  we  shall  presently 
inquire,  there  are  cost  considerations  which  require  it. 

The  process  of  changing  the  classification  should  be  an 
orderly  one.  The  first  and  most  important  step  is  an  objective 
classification  of  commodities,  first,  into  primary  groups  of 
similar  nature  and  utility;  and  then  in  the  general  "rating 
groups"  which  at  the  beginning  probably  should  number  many  more 
than  eventually  will  be  found  necessary  over  a  period  of  years. 
As  shown  by  analysis  of  1932  revenues  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  commodities  which  could  be  readily  aggregated  into 
homogeneous  groups  without  disturbing  present  relative  levels. 
The  others  should  be  treated  initially  as  exceptions  to  the 
rating  and  changed  gradually  as  the  occasion  or  demand  there- 
for arises. 


Shipper 


XIV  PRICE  LEVEL 


iZ*  Definition  of  Price  Levels 

48.  Carrier  Price  Levels 

49.  Commodity  Price  Levels 

Data  furnished  by  shippers  with  respect  to  typi- 
cal movements  by  rail  and  highway,  respectively, 
made  it  possible  to  compare  the  average  level 
of  charges  paid  by  the  two  transport  agencies.  The  comparisons 
furnished  by  the  shippers  were  individual  averages  with  no 
indication  of  volume  moving  by  either  agency.   In  summarizing, 
therefore,  simple  and  not  weighted  averages  of  charges  per  ton 
were  all  that  were  available.  The  average  charges  per  ton  and 
per  ton  mile  are  higher  in  many  cases  than  those  which  actually 
apply.  The  averages  may  not  be  indicative  of  the  present 
levels  as  such,  but  since  they  are  strictly  comparable  in  all 
respects,  they  are  indicative  of  the  relative  charges  of  the 
two  agencies,  provided  of  course  that  the  data  furnished  by 
the  shippers  is  fairly  typical.   The  data  has  been  classified 
by  commodities,  by  length  of  haul,  and  by  size  of  load. 
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Railway 


The  average  haul  of  all  commodities  was  S21  miles;  the 
average  highway  charge  per  ton  $6.56;  and  the  rail,  $7.89. 
The  transport  charges  per  ton  mile  were  highway  5  cents;  rail 
3.6  cents;  and  if  drayage,  packing,  etc.,  be  included,  3  1/2 
cents  and  4  2/5  cents  respectively.* 

There  are  3  business  groups  in  which  the  rail  transport 
charges  were  lower  than  the  highway  (sand,  stone  and  gravel; 
coal  and  coke;  furniture  and  furnishings)  in  1  (sugar,  sirup, 
etc.)  the  charges  were  the  same,  but  in  the  remaining  39 
groups  the  highway  was  lower.   In  every  case  the  total  charge 
(including  packing  and  drayage)  was  higher  by  rail.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  effect  of  these  factors  appears  in  the  furniture 
group  where  the  transportation  charge  by  highway  was  5  cents 
per  ton  mile;  by  rail,  4  cents  per  ton  mile;  whereas  the  total 
charge  per  ton  mile  was  6  cents  by  highway  and  8  cents  by  rail.* 

The  revenue  per  net  ton  mile  of  the  several  com- 
modities by  districts  is  shown  in  analysis  43.8. 
From  this  analysis  it  is  apparent  that  with 
respect  to  the  commodity  earnings  there  is  little  difference 
if  the  Pocahontas  Carriers  be  excluded.   In  the  Rough  Mater- 
ial group  the  earnings  of  the  three  districts  (excluding 
Pocahontas)  are  closelv  similar.   In  the  Raw  Material  group 
(average  about  9  mills;  the  same  situation  appears  except 
that  grain,  fresh  vegetables  and  dry  fuels  are  higher  in  the 
West,  and  lumber  and  crude  liquids  (chiefly  crude  petroleum) 
lower.  In  the  Semiprocessed  Material  (average  about  12  mills) 
there  are  no  wide  disparities.   Among  the  Necessaries  (average 
about  13  mills)  the  earnings  are  also  quite  similar  -  the 
South  being  uniformly  slightly  higher  and  the  West  slightly 
lower  than  the  East.  Among  the  Auxiliaries  (average  about 
14  mills)  the  chief  disparity  lies  in  gasoline  where  the 
average  in  the  West  is  13  mills,  in  the  East  19  mills  and  in 
the  South  19  1/2  mills.  With  respect  to  the  Accessories 
(average  about  17  mills)  the  East  is  about  10  percent  less 
than  the  South  and  West  -  the  Fast  maintaining  higher  rates 
on  the  metals  but  lower  rates  on  machinery,  vehicles  and  the 
like. 


The  average  water  common  carrier  ton-mile  rev- 
enue (using  equivalent  rail  haul  to  measure  the 
miles)  in  1932. was  5.6  mills. #  Separated  by  car- 
rier groups,  the  Atlantic  Coastwise  Operators  received  14  mills; 


Waterway 


♦  Analysis  49.1. 

#  To  compare  the  relative  amount  which  the  shipper  pays  for 
the  two  services  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  water  service 
to  the  same  denominator  as  the  :'ail  -  that  is  the  water  aggre- 
gate charges  were  divided  by  thj  number  of  ton  miles  which 
would  have  been  necessary  if  the  shipments  had  moved  by  the 
direct  rail  routes.  Analysis  49.4. 


the  Atlantic  Gulf  Operators  4.9  mills;  the  Interco  istal 
Carriers  3.9  mills;  the  Inland  Waterways  5.8  mills;  the  Great 
Lake  Carriers  6.5  mills;  and  the  Pacific  Coastwise  Carriers 
9.2  mills.*   It  was  not  feasible  to  analyze  these  earnings 
by  commodities. 


Petroleum 
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The  average  pipe  line  revenue  per 
crude  petroleum  was  6.6  mills  and 

11  mills.*  One  of  the  distinguis 
tics  of  petroleum  traffic  is  that  the  bulk 
tion  service  is  performed  by  the  owner  of 
r  directly  or  through  subsidiary  pipe  line 
ry  carriers  or  contract  carrier  steamship 
in  the  case  of  gathering  pipe  lines  is  the 
volume  of  traffic  transported  for  persons 
s  of  the  carrier  facilities.  ■ 


ton  mile  of 
for  gasoline 
hing  charac- 

of  the  trans- 
the  commodity 
s,  or  by  sub- 
facilities . 
re  a  substan- 
other  than  the 


^ 


From  a  tonnage  standpoint,  the  companies  serving  only 
proprietary  refineries  handled  8  1/2  percent  of  the  total 
crude  petroleum  traffic  handled  by  pipe  lines;  while  the  pipe 
lines  serving  non-proprietary  refineries  as  well  as  proprietary 
refineries  transported  75  percent  of  the  total  traffic  of  which 
78  percent  was  proprietary  traffic.# 

Any  carrier  seeking  to  engage  in  the  transportation  of 
crude  petroleum  traffic  must  be  prepared  to  offer  a  service 
at  a  charge  which  is  comparable  with  the  cost  to  the  owner  of 
transporting  the  traffic  either  by  its  own  pipe  lines  or 
marine  tankers,  or  by  those  operated  by  closely  integrated  sub- 
sidiary carriers. 

The  average  cost  of  transportation  by  pipe  line  is  far 
below  the  level  of  charges  of  railway  carriers. j^  The  result 
has  been  to  concentrate  not  only  the  refining  of  petroleum 
and  the  distribution  of  refined  petroleum  products,  but  also 
the  control  of  the  production  itself  into  relatively  few 
hands,  since  the  capital  outlay  required  to  construct  exten- 
sive trunk  pipe  line  facilities  or  provide  marine  tankers  is 
inexpedient  in  most  cases  unless  the  pipe  line  is  assured  of 
large  and  steady  flow  of  traffic  by  close  affiliation  with  the 
companies  owning  the  petroleum,  usually  the  refining  companies. 

Crude  petroleum  in  1932  produced  for  the  railroads  revenue 
of  8  mills  per  net  ton  mile  and  refined  petroleum  15  mills  per 
net  ton  mile./  The  average  net  ton-mile  earnings  of  all  rail 
traffic  in  1932  was  10  1/2  mills.* 

*   Analysis  49.4.  #   Analysis  49.20. 

^       See  analyses  75.1,  45.18,  45.21. 

/   Analyses  45.18  and  45.21  (Revenue  per  net  ton  divided  by 
average  haul) . 
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The  lowest  rate  of  earnings  came  from  coal  and  coke  for  which 
average  rates  were  about  7  mills  per  ton  mile,  and  ores  which 
were-  about  8  mills. •«■  Crude  petroleum  with  an  average  value 
of  approximately  $6  per  ton  paid  3  1/4  mills  per  equated  ton 
mile,  almost  the  same  as  the  rate  of  bituminous  coal  at  a  very- 
much  lower  value  per  ton."»-  Refined  petroleum,  however,  with  a 
value  of  $27  per  ton  produced  rail  revenue,  exclusive  of  ter- 
minal revenue,  of  6  1/4  mills  per  equated  ton  mile,  whicn  was 
relatively  higher  than  most  other  commodities  embraced  within 
the  same  character  of  traffic.#  The  published  rates  of  rail- 
ways for  the  transportation  of  crude  petroleum  are  relatively 
much  higher  than  the  published  rates  of  petroleum  pipe  lines. 
Analysis  of  the  rates  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  competi- 
tive movements,  embracing  many  important  movements  of  crude 
petroleum,  shows  that  the  rail  rates  are  a  little  more  than 
twice  the  average  pipe  line  rate.   Generally  slight  attempt 
has  been  made  by  railways  to  meet  the  pipe  line  rates  on 
crude  petroleum,  although  there  are  noteworthy  exceptions  to 
this  statement.   Railways  ordinarily  transport  crude  petroleum 
from  newly  opened  fields  and  expect  the  traffic  to  be  taken 
away  from  them  by  the  construction  of  pipe  lines.   In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  average  earnings  of  the  present  crude 
petroleum  rail  rates  produce  less  than  the  average  of  all 
traffic  and  that  the  earnings  which  would  be  earned  if  the 
rates  were  reduced  to  the  pipe  line  level  would  be  less  than 
that  upon  any  other  traffic  handled,  it  would  appear  that  the 
action  of  the  railways  in  surrendering  the  crude  petroleum 
traffic  to  the  pipe  lines  is  justified,  unless  the  cargo 
practices  ana  rates  are  substituted  for  the  present  carlot 
methods  and  rates. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  rates  on  gasoline  and  refined 
petroleum  oils  is  quite  different.   For  many  years  the  rail- 
ways have  en;Joyed  a  substantial  volume  of  gasoline  traffic 
although,  as  stated  in  an  earlier  connection,  the  volume  handled 
by  them  is  considerably  less  than  that  handled  by  water.   This 
traffic  by  rail  is  rapidly  becoming  more  vulnerable,  due  to 
several  important  developments  in  the  industry  -  first,  the 
location  of  refineries  in  centers  of  distribution  and  their 
connection  with  the  fields  by  pipe  line  have  reduced  the 
length  of  haul  of  the  refined  product;  second,  the  development 
of  the  movement  of  gasoline  by  tank  motor  trucks,  which  al- 
ready has  been  mentioned,  has  contributed  to  the  diminution 
of  the  traffic;  and  third,  the  development  of . the  inland  water- 
ways has  diverted  additional  traffic  from  rail  carriers;  and 
finally,  the  latest  condition,  and  one  which  is  the  most  ser- 
ious menace  from  the  railways^  standpoint,  is  the  construction 
of  gasoline  pipe  lines  and  the  adaption  of  several  crude  oil 
pipe  lines  for  115 e  as  gasoline  pipe  lines.   The  largest  gaso- 
line pipe  lines  have  been  constructed  from  the  Midcontinent 


Analysis  45.18. 


#   Analysis  45.21. 


field  to  tank  farms  located 
refineries  at  certain  Atlant 
tributing  points.   The  rates 
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Shipper 


50.   Effect  of  Present  Price  Level 

The  shippers  and  receivers  of  25  percent  of  the 
total  tonnage  and  62  percent  of  the  tonnage 
moving  by  highway  reported  that  the  lower  price 
of  highway  transportation  was  a  determinative  influence  in  its 
selection  in  preference  to  rail  transport.   Of  the  total  ton- 
nage, shippers  assigning  price  as  a  determinative  factor 
shipped  or  received  93  percent  of  the  tonnage  of  packing  houses 
86  percent  of  the  bakeries;  69  percent  of  automotive  businesses 
58  percent  of  paper  businesses;  52  percent  of  non-ferrous  metal 
inaustry;  49  percent  of  beverages  and  liquors;  44  percent  of 
cotton  industry;  41  percent  of  books  and  periodicals  tonnage: 
39  percent  of  that  of ^groceries;  35  percent  of  canned  goods; 
and  33  percent  of  each  of  the  petroleum  and  iron  and  steel 
articles  industries.   These  shippers  also  reported  that  14 
percent  of  their  tonnage  moved  by  truck.   Conspicuous  illus- 
trations were:   Beverages,  48  percent;  canned  goods,  22  percent 
groceries,  38  percent;  textiles,  15  percent;  and  miscellaneous 
businesses,  20  percent.-J^ 


i  .  !. 
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51.  Modern  Price  Level 

The  following  illustrates  the  method  of  determining 
the  carrier  level  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Assume  that  the  total  operating  costs  (including 
es,  and  all  freight  expenses)  for  a  typical  period, 
1/4  billion  dollars,  that  the  amount  necessary  ade- 

service  capital  employed  in  freight  service  is  1 
liars,  which  means  that  the  revenues  needed  are  4  1/4 
liars  (the  operative  cost  ratio  about  75  percent), 
d  ton  miles  are  800  billion;  in  the  case  assumed,  the 
per  equated  ton  mile  would  be  5  1/3  mills. #  This 


-^   Analysis  50.1.  ~        ~  ~~ 

#   Under  the  illustration  used,  if  the  passenger  deficit  in 

operations  and  capital  service  be  included,  the  cost  would 

rise  to  about  6  mills. 
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represents  the  average  revenue  per  equated  ton  mile  which  all 
the  traffic  must  produce  to  provide  a  profitable  transport 
system  under  the  conditions  assumed.  It  is  now  ready  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  rating  groups  in  the  manner 
described  in  section  46. 


Railway 


JV  PRICE  STRUCTURE 


52.  Definition  of  Price  Structure 


55.  Carrier  Price  Structures 

There  is  quite  a  widespread  belief  that  marked 
differences  exist  in  the  carrier  rate  levels  of 
the  four  principal  carrier  groups.  The  facts 
developed  fail  to  warrant  any  such  conclusion.  Eliminating 
from  consideration  the  Pocahontas  group  of  carriers,  the  reve- 
nues per  net  ton  mile  are,  as  have  already  been  shown.  East 
10  6/10  mills.  South  10  6/10  mills  and  West  11  3/10  mills.* 
Expressing  the  relationship  of  the  carriers  to  the  group 
which  has  the  lowest  revenue  per  net  ton  mile,  we  have:   The 
South  100  percent;  East  100  percent;  and  West  107  percent:  a 
maximum  difference  of  7  percent. 

54.  Commodity  Structures 


55.  Effect  of  Present  Price  Structures 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  the  extent  to  which 
an  unplanned  and  unscientific  price  scale  is 
driving  from  the  rails  to  the  highways  traffic 
which  from  a  cost  standpoint  can  be  more  advantageously  handled 
by  the  railway  is  shown  in  analyses'  49.7  to  49.14,  inclusive. 


General 


General 


56.  A  Modern  Rate  Structure 

The  common  assumption  that  transportation  costs 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  permit  cost  pricing  is  due  to  two  things  - 


the  indisputable  fact  that  the  operations,  particularly  those 
of  railways,  are  primarily  Joint  and  require  elaborate  separa- 
tion to  ascertain  the  costs  of  particular  services,  and  second, 
the  fact  that  progress  in  carrier  accounting  heretofore  has 
been  along  function  rather  than  location  and  service  princi- 
ples. At  a  later  stage  of  the  report, #  questions  dealing  with 


# 


Analysis  45.24. 
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modifications  of  the  accounting  and  statistical  systems  necessarv 
to  produce  reasonably  accurate  transportation  unit  costs  will 
be  discussed.   All  that  is  necessary  at  this  time  is  to  point 
out  that  such  costs  may  be  made  available  with  but  slight  changes 
in  pre^^ent  statistical  procedure. 

The  effect  of  the  characteristics  of  weight  and  distance 
Jointly  on  line  costs  is  measured  by  the  gross  ton  miles  required 
for  the  movement  of  the  shipment.   Superficially,  it  would  seem 
necessary  to  base  their  equation  upon  a  sum  which  includes  the 
gross  ton  miles  of  any  empty  haul  incident  to  the  loaded  move- 
ment.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  however,  this  would 
mean  that  the  cost  of  hauling  a  shipment  would  depend  on  a 
factor  with  which  its  characteristics  have  nothing  to  do  -  to 
wit,  the  place  where  the  return  load,  if  any,  is  found.   It  is 
reasonably  safe  to  prophesy  that  a  tank  car  will  have  a  100 
percent  empty  return  haul.  From  the  reasonable  certainty  of 
this  conclusion,  one  passes  through  constantly  lessening  degrees 
of  certainty  with  respect  to  hoppers,  gondolas,  livestock, 
refrigerators,  flat  and  box  cars,  at  which  point  complete  uncer- 
tainty is  reached.  The  ratio  of  loaded  to  empty  cars  in  each 
of  these  classes  not  only  may  vary  in  different  parts  of  a  haul 
covered  by  a  single  through  route,  but  it  is  also  difficult  to 
assign  commodities  definitely  and  positively  to  particular 
types  of  equipment.   Further,  an  appreciable  part  of  the  empty 
mileage  is  the  result  of  the  present  system  of  car  ownership  ' 
by  individual  railroads  and  could  be  eliminated  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pool. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
cars  definitely  assigned  to  a  particular  traffic  such  as  tank 
cars,  the  fairest  rule  would  appear  to  be  to  let  the  empty 
mileage  follow  the  loaded  mileage  by  using  as  the  cost  unit 
"equated  ton  miles",  as  herein  defined,  .i.e.,  the  gross  ton 
miles  of  the  loaded  car  and  its  contents. 

The  effect  on  the  terminal  costs  of  these  characteristics 
are  limited  to  weight,  the  distance  moved  within  the  terminal 
toeing  one  of  relatively  minor  importance,  and  the  cost  for  a 
shorter  distance  through  a  congested  area  frequently  exceeding 
that  of  a  longer  distance  through  an  area  of  little  traffic. 

This  leads  to  the  adoption  of  the  "equated  ton"  as  the 
terminal  cost  unit  and  the  "equated  ton  mile"  as  the  line 
cost  unit.  Translation  of  these  operative  cost  units  into 
rate  factors  is  accomplished  through  expansion  by  an  oper- 
ative cost  ratio  sufficient  to  make  the  carrier  operations 
profitable  as  a  whole.  These  rate  factors  represent  the  base 
or  carrier  levels.  They  are  converted  into  commodity  rate 
factors  by  applying  to  them  the  percentage  rating  factors  of 
each  classification  grouDing. 
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These  costs  are  expressed  in  gross  weight  units.  Translation 
into  net  weight  units  can  be  accomplished  by  expanding  the  gross 
weight  unit  cost  by  the  ratio  of  the  net  load  (fdr  which  a  scale 
is  desired)  to  the  gross  load  (net  plus  tare  weight) .   A  final 
step  is  the  construction  of  the  scale  by  adding  a  fixed  terminal 
rate  to  a  line  rate  varying  with  the  distance.* 

Differences  due  to  volume  (volume  loading)  are  evaluated 
by  constructing  different  scales  of  rates  which  vary  with 
the  size  of  the  load.   Thus,  if  the  cost  per  equated  ton  of 
a  given  movement  is  $1,  the  cost  of  a  movement  of  10  net 
tons  in  a  vehicle  having  a  tare  weight  of  20  tons  will  be 
$30  per  car  or  $3  per  net  ton,  and  the  cost  of  moving  50 
net  tons  in  the  same  car  will  be  $70  per  car  or  $1.40  per 
ton.   This  would  mean  a  scale  of  net  weight  rates  for  each 
size  load  varying  in  some  cases  perhaps  from  1  to  60  or  more 
tons.  The  effect  of  this  system  is  that  all  shippers  pay 
the  same  base  price  per  car  (or  container)  for  the  movement 
plus  the  same  rate  for  each  net  ton  handled  therein.  The 
result  would  be  that  no  shipment,  however  small,  would  be  dis- 
couraged by  a  penalty  charge,  but  on  the  other  hand,  maximum 
rather  than  minimum  loading  would  be  encouraged.  If  the 
equipment  were  confined  to  present  types  such  a  system  would 
tend  to  make  it  difficult  for  small  shippers  to  compete  with 
larger  ones.   When  the  container  is  introduced,  however,  the 
maximum  sales  unit  (12  1/2  tons  per  container)  generally  would 
be  less  than  the  average  present  minimum  sales  unit. 
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57.  Purpose  Served  by  Tariffs 


58.   Present  Tariffs 

Due  to  the  absence  of  uniform  and  comprehensive 
Waterway      regulation  of  the  water  transportation  industry, 

there  is  no  uniformity  of  tariffs  of  water  car- 
riers between  trades.   Contract  carriers  rarely  have  any  tariffs 
at  all.   Eight  common  carriers  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  territory 
are  directly  or  indirectly  owned  or  controlled  by  raji  carriers. 
These  companies  are  sub;Ject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and 
publish  tariffs  in  accordance  with  the  rules  established  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Some  common  carriers  oper- 
ate through  services  with  rail  connections  and  publish  tariffs 


^   Equation  should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  average 
distance  traveled  is  11  percent  in  excess  of  the  direct  dis- 
tance; Analysis  71.1. 


Petroleum 


comparable  with  those  of  rail  lines.   In  some  services, 
conferences  have  been  formed  from  time  to  time  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  about  stability.   These  conferences,  however,  have 
been  of  varying  durations,  have  rarely  included  all  carriers 
engaged  in  the  particular  trade,  and  have  never  obtained  com- 
plete adherence  to  uniformity  in  rates,  practices,  and  tariffs. 

Petroleum  pipe  line  tariffs  are  much  simpler 
and  less  pretentious  documents  than  their  inspira- 
tions  and  preceptors  -  railway  freight  tariffs. 
Pipe  line  tariffs  fall  into  several  more  or  less  distinct  classes: 

(1)  Tariffs  naming  rates,  rules  and  regulations  for  trunk 
line  movements  of  crude  petroleum,  refined  petroleum  product<=^. 
or  both  crude  and  refined  commodities; 

(2)  Tariffs  naming  rates,  rules  and  regulation  for 
gathering  services; 

(3)  Tariffs  naming  charges,  rules  and  regulations  namirg 
charges  for  special  or  terminal  services,  such  as  storage, 
demurrage,  loading  or  pumping  into  tank  cars  or  vessels,  trans- 
fer, and  transit  services  such  as  blending-in-transit;  and, 

(4)  Tariff  indices  listing  tariff  publications. 

^_  l""   some  cases,  single  tariffs  contain  the  rates  and  charges 
for  trunk  line,  gathering  line,  and  special  and  terminal  ser- 
vices; but  in  other  instances,  separate  tariff  publications 
are  used  as  the  media  for  the  official  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  several  types  of  services. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  no  agency  tariffs  are  published  in 
petroleum  pipe  line  transportation  by  a  single  tariff  publish- 
ing agent,  authorized,  by  appropriate  powers  of  attorney  and 
concurrences,  to  act  as  the  tariff  publishing  agent  for  several 
QT   a  number  of  carriers .   This  is  quite  unlike  the  wide  usl 
^Lltl^        publishing  agencies  in  the  field  of  railroad  trans- 

a^Pnov  ?^;tr^^'*?^^''''°'*^^  ''''   traffic  associations,  which  publish 
agency  tariffs  in  many  cases  for  member  and  concurring  rail- 

th?^%nn^??f  their  respective  tariff  bureaus,  exist  to  perform 
this  function  for  pipe  lines.   Explanations  of  these  pnenornena 
are  found,  doubtless  in  the  highly  individualistic  characTer 

wfth  th^  n^^^r^  ^""^  ^^^   ?^°^^  affiliation  of  many  pipe  lines 
with  the  proprietary  petroleum  refining  companies.  Although 
many  of  the  pipe  line  tariffs  are  individual  locai  tariffs 
nn^^L^f^  numerous  Joint  tariffs  published  by  one  line  and' con- 
curred in  by  one  or  several  connecting  pipe  lines. 

^r.  Jl^^  ^^^?  }^^^^  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  are  subiect 
to  the  provisions  of  Section  6  of  the  Interstate  Co^erce  Act 
requiring  common  carriers  to  publish  and  file  their  tariff s. 
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Evidence  of  the  concurrence  of  participating  carriers  in  Joint 
tariffs  is  required  of  pipe  line  as  well  as  of  rail  carriers. 
Changes  in  tariff  rates  and  charges  may  be  made  only  upon 
statutory  notice,  except  as  special  permission  to  file  upon 
less  than  statutory  notice  is  granted  by  the  Interstate  Com-^ 
merce  Commission.   The  Commission  may,  moreover,  suspend  the 
effective  dates  of  pipe  line  tariffs  at  its  discretion  either 
upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  motion,  as  it  may  in  connection 
with  the  tariffs  of  all  types  of  interstate  carriers  subject 
to  its  Jurisdiction.  There  are  similar  but  not  identical 
regulations  of  State  regulatory  commissions  in  a  number  of 
States  requiring  the  pipe  line  companies  to  publish  rates. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  pipe  line  companies  are  not 
uniform,  so  that  generalization  is  difficult,  and  apt  to  be 
dangerous  if  interpreted  too  literally  as  a  complete  codifi- 
cation of  pipe  line  rules  and  regulations. 

The  regulations  of  a  typical  crude  petroleum  tariff  can 
be  divided  into  eight  types  of  provisions  pertaining  respec- 
tively to: 

(1)  Marketability  or  merchantability  of  the  oil; 

(2)  The  quantity  of  the  oil  and  apportionment  of  service 
among  concurrent  tenders; 

(3)  Transportation  of  oil  involved  in  litigation  or  subject 
to  liens  for  charges; 

(4)  Satisfactory  evidence  that  the  consignee  is  able  to 
accept  delivery  promptly; 

(5)  Statement  of  the  rates  in  U.  S.  Government  barrels 
of  42  gallons  at  ^0  degrees  temperature,  Fahrenheit,  minimum 
tender  require^.ents,  carrier  lien  for  charges,  and  advance 
or  prepayment  of  charges; 

(6)  Charges  for  special  and  terminal  services,  including: 
Gathering  services,  storage,  demiirrage,  transfer,  blending- 
in-transit,  and  loading; 

(7)  Storage  incident  and  necessary  to  the  transportation 
furnished  without  extra  charge  for  a  limited  period,  usually 
five  days; 

(8)  Liability  of  the  carrier  limited,  in  the  absence  of 
negligence,  to  exclude  liability  for  loss,  damage  or  delay 
caused  by  an  act  of  God,  fire,  flood,  riot,  insurrection, 
rebellion,  war,  act  of  the  public  enemy,  quarantine,  authority 
of  law,  or  act  or  default  of  the  shipper  or  owner. 
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Gathering  pipe  line  tariffs  provide  rates  and  rules  and 
regulations  applicable  to  the  gathering  of  the  petroleum  at 
the  wells,  the  movement  to  the  concentration  points,  and  the 
storage  at  the  concentration  points.   Storage  charges  are 
assessed  upon  the  basis  of  the  daily  balance  of  oil  held  in 
storage.   Percentage  deductions,  usually  higher  than  the 
deductions  made  in  case  of  trunk  pipe  line  transportation, 
are  provided  to  be  deducted  for  evaporation  and  waste  from 
the  total  quantity  of  oil  gathered,  and  further  deductions 
of  a  fraction  of  one  percent  for  each  degree  are 'provided 
for  in  case  the  oil, is  heated  above  the  cold  temperature  of 
oil  in  the  same  vicinity  on  the  date  of  acceptance. 

A  special  type  of  transportation  service  which  is  neither 
gathering  line  nor  trunk  line  service  is  sometimes  provided 
by  pipe  line  companies  in  transferring  petroleum  short  dis- 
tances between  the  storage  lanks  of  industries  or  between 
the  industrial  storage  tanks  and  tanks  at  Junctions  of  con- 
necting pipe  lines. 
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Highway  freight  operations,  having  but  recently 
become  a  factor  in  transportation  and  being 
subject  to  limited  and  localized  regulation 
charges,  have  not  developed  a  uniform  system 
some  instances  tariffs  of  rail  carriers  have 
been  adopted  with  modifications  to  suit  specific  situations; 
in  a  number  of  States  regulatory  bodies  prescribe  the  form 
and  bases  of  tariffs  covering  intrastate  operations;  but  as 
a  general  rule  highway  common  carriers,  issue  and  use  tariffs, 
rate  cards,  and  circulars  covering  individual  operations  only 
Highway  contract  carriers  generally  treat  each  transaction  as 
a  separate  matter  and  so  do  not  use  printed  tariffs. 
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60.  Modernization 
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Adequately  to  budget  expenses  for  the  future 

SDent'^n'^th"^'^  ^7   ^^^  ^^y  ^^^  much  wa^  ' 

extent  of  the  lervLe  which^th^t^o''  ^  f^P^  service,  but  the 
inr»a-n^v.\.i  Zi,       wHich  that  expenditure  provided-  thP 

imDortant  «ji-iii   ?4-    I  f   ^®^^  °^  conditions,  and  more 
important  still,  it  must  know  the  service  which  it  wli i  L 

p^^r^i™  o  S,  ^^  ^°^^^  ^^°°^  a  location  aAd  service  as  well 
as  from  a  function  standpoint,  is  necessary.       '      ^ 

The  advent  of  new  transportation  facilrtti^<j  s,r^^   4-v,« 
operations  and  of  personnel  responsmeforthemlt^l^.t 

service;  and  to  measurfthe  rllaUve  I^fl'^eScv  o?'°^??n2^, 
?acm?!L'°rdlf?er^^i  ^^  '}"'   of'd!ffer1nrL?hods'or'' 

they  extend  over  wide  IrLrrnn^^Hr^/^'^''^''^"^  ^'^  "^^^^ 
<^f  viv^i^-j^-iij    i  "xue  areas.  Consolidations  or  other  foT>ni<5 

tlcal  data  upon  which  to  base  supervisory  activities! 

The  newly  developed  ability  of  the  shipper  to  nrovlri^ 
fictornr''^fP°^*^*^°''  ^^  ^^"^^""^   to  maifcost  It   servlcl  a 
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Because  of  the  over supply  of  transport  facilities,  and 
of  the  destructive  competition  and  strife  between  the  various 
forms  of  transportation,  it  is  necessary  for  regulatory 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  carriers  themselves,  continually  to 
measure  and  appraise  the  relative  utility  of  every  form  of 
transport  agency  from  both  a  service  and  a  cost  standpoint. 
To  make  such  an  appraisal,  statistics  of  service,  traffic 
and  cost,  are  essential. 


62.  Factors  of  Operative  Utility 


63.   Criteria  of  Operative  Utility 


64.   Present  Accounting  Practices 
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The  accounts  of  railway  carriers  are  kept 
currently  in  accordance  with  a  classification 
prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  is  the  outgrowth  of  carrier  experience  over  a 
long  period  of  years.   In  its  fundamental  aspects  this 
classification  followed  those  which  had  been  used  by  the  more 
progressive  railways  for  some  years  prior  to  its  prescrip- 
tion.  Its  working  is  now  understood  by  thousands  of  account- 
ants, statisticians  and  investors  in  and  oUt  of  the  railway 
field.   Any  radical  changes  in  the  classification,  there- 
fore, would  have  serious  repercussions  in  fields  far  beyond 
those  of  mere  railway  accounting. 

The  Commission  has  prescribed  for  rail  carriers  three 
classifications  of  accounts:   A  classification  of  investment 
in  road  and  equipment  accounts;  a  classification  of  oper- 
ating revenue  and  expense  accounts;  and  a  classification  of 
income,  profit  and  loss,  and  general  balance  sheet  accounts. 
The  underlying  survey  dealt  principally  with  the  classifi- 
cation of  operating  expenses,  and  in  a  small  measure  with 
the  classification  of  income  accounts.   Operating  expenses 
of  carriers  are  grouped  in  eight  general  categories:   I 
Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures;  II  Maintenance  of  Equip- 
ment; III  Traffic;  IV  Transportation  Rail  Line;  V  Transpor- 
tation Water  Line;  VI  Miscellaneous  Operations;  VII  General; 
and  VIII  Transportation  for  Investment  Credit. 

The  Commission  requires  the  carriers  to  separate, 
directly  where  possible,  otherwise  by  apportionment,  the 
expense  of  conducting  passenger  business  from  that  of  con- 
ducting freight  business.   It  is  with  the  latter  accounts 
only  that  this  report  deals. 
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The  Commission  requires  the  carriers  to 
report  annually  the  following  statistics  of 
«  ,  rail  line  operations,  separately  for  freieht 

t?^idlf  I^^Lfr^^°f!V.^^^  «^l^='  locomotive  milerfSb- 
milis  in^L^'^o^?  switching  and  yard  switching}  freight  car 
^l^h  1°^^^^  ^   ^'"P^yi  "^^ed  train  freight  cir  miles. 

rey^ue^reffi'  ^"^  *°''^  ^"^   *°°  "^^^^  °^  ''^^^'^"^  ^^   «°°- 

The  carriers  also  report  the  following  statistioAi 
fHllf,r''  ^?l«",trainVles  and  freight  !ocomotivt\iles: 
rllH^^  tf.''  "^^^  (loaded  and  empty)  per  mile  of  road;  ' 
1^!^!?  ^°  miles,  revenue  and  totals  and  freight  car  miles, 
loaded  and  empty,  per  freight  train  iSile;  and  freight  ?on  ' 
miles,  revenue  and  total,  per  freight  car  mile. 

i-h«  J«?i^-r^^r^  !t^f  required  to  report  annually  by  systems 
frPifhi^'^'^  ^'■^"ie  statistics:  Cars,  tons  and  revenue 
^^nnf^r^ff^i?*^  ^  ^^fJ-^^   commodity  groups  of  the  Commis- 
?w  no^^^^*"*  commodity  classification;  and  cars  and  tons 
i=+L    fevenue)  of  each  commodity  originated  and  termi- 
?^o™  i^  ^^^i?^*^'^  ^   delivered  to  connections,  received 
from  connections  and  terminated,  and  received  from  and 
delivered  to  connections. 

In  ma^  cases,  although  not  required  to  be  so  reported. 
^m»??»f  «i^"r  for  their  own  convenience  are  localized  tS 
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66j.  Modern  Statistical  System 

To  furnish  the  information  described  in  The 
Report  will  require  correlation  of  the  foliow- 
flnri  ..^o^-o.   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^   respect  to  transport  activities 
^L???v  of  H   P^^^^^fl  responsible;   2)  kind,  type  and 
Quantity  of  labor,  service  or  materials  acquired  or  applied: 
(3)  carrier  and  geographic  location;  (4)  facility. individual 
and  type  to  which  the  application  is  iade;  and  (sjthe  ser- 
Sarly?       ^^  ^^  incurred,  both  generally  and  %artic! 

These  objectives  can  be  obtained  without  disturbance  of 
the  present  classification  of  accounts  by  earmarking  exDendi- 
tures  at  the  time  of  original  entry  with  respect  to  the 
matters  enumerated  above,  and  contemporaneously  correlating 
larl  ''iocali^d^  traffic  and  operative  service  units  simi- 


The  purposes  of  this  correlation  v;ould  be:   (1)  to 
localize  all  services  and  directly  allocate  many  expendi- 
tures which  at  present  must  be  apportioned  statistically,  if 
a  cost  study  is  to  be  made;  and  (2)  to  furnish  data  by  which 
joint  costs  can  be  apportioned  accurately  between  locations, 
facilities  or  services 'by  using  the  service  factors,  such  as 
train  njiles,  gross  ton  miles,  locomotive  ton  miles  and  the 
like,  which  apply  at  the  particular  location  or  in  the  par- 
ticular service,  instead  of  system  wide  average  factors  such 
as  are  now  necessary. 

Throughout  carrier  organizations,  time  of  officers  and 
men  is  employed  in  compiling  statistics  relating  to  partic- 
\ilar  fields  or  activities  and  for  many  different  purposes. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  summarize  the  resul- 
tant statistics.  Under  the  system  suggested,  each  debit  item 
(voucher,  payroll,  journal  entry,  etc.)  would  be  analyzed 
and  mechanically  recorded  on  tabulating  cards  in  such  form 
as  to  permit  subsequent  tabulation,  if,  as  and  when  required 
from  every  standpoint.  Such  records  would  contain  full 
accounting  as  well  as  statistical  data,  resulting  in  com- 
plete harmony  of  accounts  and  statistics  at  all  times.   The 
total  expense  of  keeping  accounts  in  this  manner  should  be 
less  than  the  present  cost.  While  the  expense  of  accounting 
might  be  increased,  this  increase  would  be  offset  by  the 
elimination  of  much  statistical  work  in  the  other  depart- 
ments and  the  avoidance  of  duplicate  work  thereby  entailed, 
not  only  in  compiling  present  statistics,  but  in  attempting 
to  reconcile  them  with  one  another  or  with  the  accounts. 


XVIII   CARRIER  INQUIRIES 


6y.,  Statistics  Used  in  Carrier  Inquiries 

In  response  to  the  rail  carrier  inquiry,  in 
Railway       addition  to  the  statistics  required  by  the 

Commission,  the  carriers  furnished  the  ton 
miles  and  the  revenue  of  each  of  156  commodities,  subdivided 
between  local,  interline  originated  or  terminated,  and  over- 
head or  intermediate  traffic. 

Where  the  information  was  not  readily  available  for  the 
entire-  year,  a  waybill  reanalvsis  was  made  for  a  typical 
month  and  the  actual  1932  revenue  for  the  year  of  each  com- 
modity distributed  to  car  miles  and  ton  miles, respectively, 
upon  the  bases  of  the  average  revenue  of  such  commodity  per 
car  mile  and  per  ton  mile,  during  the  typical  month. 

The  actual  ton  miles  of  all  commodities  for  the  year 
were  checked  against  the  total  ton  miles  aggregated  by  com- 
modities and  special  studies  made  in  any  case  wnere  there 
was  not  substantial  agreement. 
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Carriers   also   furnished   statements  showing    the 
distribution  of  commodities  (in  cars)  among  different  classes 
of  terminal  service  in  each  of  the  terminal  districts.  To 
bring  the  study  within  reasonable  limits,  the  156  commodi- 
ties were  grouped  into  24  groups,  which  are  shown  in  analyses 
1.9  and  1.10.   The  actual  number  of  cars  of  each  commodity 
handled  during  1932  were  distributed  in  accordance  with  the 
results  of  two  test  weeks,  one  in  each  month  of  the  year  in 

its  maximum  and  its  minimum 
of  cars  obtained  in  this  manner 
was  reconciled  with  the  total 
number  of  cars  actually  terminated  in  that  district,  when- 
ever there  was  substantial  variance,  by  special  study. 


which  the  carrier  received 
traffic.  The  total  number 
for  each  terminal  district 


Carriers  segregated  their  system,  operative  and  traffic 
statistics,  (which  are  furnished  the  Commission  annually) 
with  respect  to  individual  operating  districts,  thereby  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  compute  average  unit  costs  for  such  oper- 
ating district,  since  expenses  were  likewise  segregated  into 
such  districts. 

Carriers  also  furnished  statements  shpwing  in  detail 
the  loaded  and  empty  cars  interchanged  by  chem  during  the 
year  1932  by  carriers,  Junctions  and  directions;  the  number 
of  carloads  and  consignments  received  and  forwarded  at  each 
station  during  1932,  and  (by  use  of  test  periods)  the  track 
service  by  classes  of  tracks  in  each  district. 


Finally,  carriers 
of  destination,  car  by 
nated  on  a  single  day 
respect  to  each  car  it 
tion  and  track  service 
of  reconsignments  and 
and  elapsed  days  spent 
while  en  route. 


traced  from  point  of  origin  to  point 
car,  all  carloads  which  were  termi- 
-  December  13,  1933  -  reporting  with 
s  origin  and  track  service,  destina- 
,  commodity,  weight,  charges,  number 
interchanges,  car  miles,  ton  miles, 
in  each  terminal  and  on  the  road 


Waterway 


The  questionnaires  sent  to  water  carriers 
were  designed  to  secure  from  each  respondent 
the  regular  as  well  as  irregular  services 
operated;  the  total  mileage  of  voyage,  the  days  consumed  on 
voyage,  the  ports  or  cities  served  in  order  and  the  fre- 
quency of  service,  all  separated  .as  to  outward  and  inward 
voyage;  the  period  or  season,  if  service  was  seasonal;  and 
whether  owned  offices  or  agents  were  used  at  each  port. 

The  ten  principal  commodities  handled  during  1932  were 
requested  for  each  service,  shov^n  separately  for  outward  and 
inward  voyage,  and  the  percent  that  each  such  commodity  was 
of  the  total  tonnage  handled  on  the  respective  movements. 
The  total  l.c.l.  traffic  handled  on  each  service  was  shown 
as  the  eleventh  commodity. 
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Total  tonnage  by  services,  l.c.l.  traffic  by  services, 
and  the  approximate  percent  of  capacity  to  which  units  were 
loaded,  separately,  for  outward  and  inward  movements,  were 
reported  for  the  five  years  1928  through  1932. 

The  average  revenue  per  ton  on  all  traffic,  the  average 
revenue  per  ton  on  port-to-port  traffic,  and  the  average 
revenue  per  ton  accruing  to  7/ater  carriers  on  through  traf- 
fic were  reported  for  each  service  operated,  separately, 
both  outward  and  inward,  for  the  year  1932. 

Tons  handled  and  average  revenue  per  ton,  outward  and 
inward  for  each  service,  of  express  traffic,  for  the  year 
1932,  were  also  obtained.  Mail  pay  received  in  1932  for 
each  service,  outward  and  inward,  was  reported. 
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Highway 


Replies  to  the  Coordinator's  motor  truck 
inquiry  were  received  from  503  operators  in  40 
States,  unit  cost  data  being  furnished  on 
approximately  18,500  vehicles.   Of  the  503  replies,  285  were 
from  private  users,  162  from  independent  for-hire  operators, 
18  from  railways  owning  and  operating  trucks,  while  38  were 
unclassified.  The  vehicles  ranged  from  small  half-ton 
delivery  units  to  trailer  combinations  having  a  gross  weight 
throughout  annual  mileage  of  about  65,000  pounds,  being 
operated  individually  and  in  fleets  comprising  up  to  3,761 
vehicles.  On  the  whole,  the  sample  is  geographically  rep- 
resentative of  motor  truck  distribution,  although  it  is 
heavily  dominated  by  fleet  conditions. 

The  information  furnished  by  operators  was  supplemented 
by  additional  data  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Highway  Research  Board  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  Iowa  State  College  Engineering 
Experiment  Station  bulletins.  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers handbook,  Markel  Service,  Inc.,  and  truck  manu- 
facturers. 

In  a  field  survey  covering  large  and  representative  ter- 
minal trucking  operations  in  a  number  of  cities,  cost  and 
performance  statistics  were  supplied  in  considerable  detail 
by  the  individual  operators. 


Railway 


68.  Unit  Costs  Used  in  Carrier  Inquiries 

The  carriers  were  asked  to  deal  with  their 
19^2  accounts  by  accounting  divisions,  that 
is,  the  smallest  segment  in  which  their  system 
was  subdivided  for  disbursement  accounting.  Supervisory 
accounts  (not  including  traffic  or  general  expense)  of  each 
general  function  group  (maintenance  of  way  and  structures, 
maintenance  of  equipment  and  transportation)  were  th^n 
ratably  surcharged  upon  the  primary  direct  accounts  in  each 
group. 
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The   first   problem   was   to  group   the  operating 
c  laracjberistics  common  to  shipments  in  varying  degrees 
between  those  in  which  distance  was  a  factor   (line  opera- 
tions) and  those  in  which  it  was  not  (terminal  operations) . 
This  localization  can  be  made  most  conveniently  in  two 
steps  -  first  between  road  and  yard  operations,  and  second, 
between  yard  operations  in  line  service  and  those  in  termi- 
nal service. 

Many  of  the  primary  accounts  were  directly  localize^d 
between  road  and  yard.   The  remaining  primary  accounts  were 
grouped  into  15  groups,  cognate  in  the  sense  that  where  com- 
mon to  two  or  more  locations'  or  services  they  could  be  and 
were  apportioned  upon  the  basis  of  the  same  "use  factors". 
The  basis  of  this  apportionment  is  described  in  detail  in 
the  analyses  and  exhibits.   Generally  speaking  the  common 
way  expenses  (relatively  small)  were  apportioned  upon  the 
basis  of  the  direct  accounts;  the  maintenance  of  power  upon 
the  basis  of  locomotive  miles. 

Distribution  of  car  maintenance  between  road  and  yard 
presented  a  more  difficult  problem.  As  yet  data  revealing 
the  relative  user  damage  to  cars  in  road  and-  yard  service  is 
extremely  meager.  It  is  certain  that  car  miles  do  not  ade- 
quately reflect  this  use.   The  weight  of  informed  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  as  between  road  and  yard,  a  per  diem  basis, 
though  confessedly  inadequate,  is  the  best  criterion  avail- 
able and,  therefore,  that  basis  was  used  in  the  inquiry. 

A  refinement  of  the  per  diem  basis  has  been  suggested 
which  has  much  merit.   It  is  that  the  expehse  of  deprecia- 
tion and  retirements  be  apportioned  wholly  upon  a  full  per 
diem  basis  insofar  as  they  are  occasioned  by  use  upon  a 
carrier  possession  time  basis,  i.e.,  eliminating  the  time 
the  car  was  in  the  possession  of  the  patron  being  loaded  or 
unloaded.* 

The  15  road  accounts  thus  segregated  were  further  grouped 
with  respect  to  6  general  functions  and  distributed  among 
operating  divisions  on  the  following  bases:  Road  maihten- 
ance  -  gross  ton  miles;  car  maintenance  -  loaded  car  days; 
road  transportation  and  the  road  proportion  of  station  main- 
tenance and  operation  -  road  transportation  wage  expense. 
The  costs  in  each  operating  district  were  finally  apportioned 
between  manifest,   drag,   main  and  branch  line  way  trains. 


*   Using  the  conventional  A.R.E.A.  distribution  of  repairs 
between  use  (65  percent)  and  time  (55  percent)   and  the 
ratios  of  carrier  road(55  1/5  percent)  and  yard  (66  2/5 
percent),  car  days  developed  in  the  one  day  test  on  this 
basis  would  effect  a  reduction  of  only  2   1/2  percent  in 
terminal  expense  computed  on  a  strict  per  diem  basis. 
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gross^ton'mUel'S^'^mfin.^^^'^  ""'^  ^""^^  maintenance  - 
transportation  wage  expense!?  ^^^^^^'^  maintenance  -  road 

tribS  ^onrL'rM'dis??^.'''^^  t'''^'^^-  ^'^^  ^^-- 

divlsion  upon'the  ^onowinfbases'.'^'RoarlT'^'''"  '*^" 
track  miles:    dowpt-  maHr,<-Zir     °^^^^'     Roaa  maintenance  -  yard 

locomotivrhoSrs-   o^  ^^rr''^  ^"^  ^^""^  transportation  - 

sible,   otherwise  on  vessel  hou^?°^'   directly,   wherever  pos- 

dlstSbuCd'a^Srtln  cLstes  tr'^l^Vt^''^'  "^^  ^h- 
orieinated  or  tefml^ted  In^infiT'^'^  ^f^"*"  service:      Cars 
on  Id  house,    (1)   t^     r^?  ^i^^lt  °^"ier  terminal  service 
or  terminated  in  mulucli  Lr^^^f"^  *f^'=^^'    ?^f^  originated 
switch  service,    (^hoSse  trad:.    C^Vll"^  i""  ^f^   connecting 
try  track  service:    f 8?  cLf^nti^lfL*!^  *^^°^'    C^)   i^'^^s- 
cars  interchanged  in  road-Ln^I^fM^^*^^''  switched.    ^9) 
ately  yarded  (tingle  carried?  in^Z^^^^  °f  ^^°''   intermedi- 
eipenses  were  apportioned  between  ?hf:^''^  service.     Yard 
following  bases*      Statinn  ™f<    ^         ^^^  services  upon  the 
consignSfnt!}   c^r  mfnteLS^e       ?^^^!/?<^  operation  -  equatal 
transfer,  wharves  and  do^       7  ^°^^^^  °ar  daysj   water 

maintenaice^  ya?d  tr^sno^tJt?^^  ^°''''?'   ^°^^  ^""^  Po^er 
In  each  service.  'transportation  -  engine  hours  employed 

loco^tiv^'respSelfeSloy^f ff .*^*  ^^^  1?°-^^  °'  ^a-d 
tions  -  clfl«?<5ifno+^tI  ^^  ^  ?^®^  ^^  ^o^r  assemblage  func- 

receipt  or  dinverj  ^''ge  ???^f"='  interchange  and  ferSl 
unit  basis  of  clrs  h^n^L^f^     ascertained  and  reduced  to  a 
ests  of  time  a^d  IcS^omv     «    n^^i"*"  service,     m  the  inter- 
this  Information  f^^  ?^J;   a    nationwide    study  to  develop 

possib?;?!n  lieu  thereof     thP  ^^^"'^'^^1  districts     was^not 
hundred  sn^h   =t,f7„  f^»   ^^^  carriers  made  some   three 

tSg  111  mltropofiS^'ditt^tf"  r'^?'^'   lncludi„rprac- 
major  terminals  in  all^artfn^^^  ^°^  a  large  number  of 
were  made  of  local  frelshrt.=  f„  ^^2°^*''y-      Similar  studies 
nals  in  practicafly^eveS  state?  '*"'=^^'^S  in  minor   termi- 

each^'orthe^tln'SasIls'of ffrvf^'""  ''^T^^'  P^^  <=^^  in 
averages  were  apSi^^fL^I^-^-i^-^^^-Pf '^  -ese^ 
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*       A  refinement  was  later  made  bv  sub^sti  tn<-i„„  ,  i 
motive  ton  mile  basis  -  see  section  80  J^Tra?^     °°" 
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synthetic  engine  hours  employed  in  each  of  the  ten  classes 
of  service  in  each  terminal  district.*  The  actual  yard 
expenses  of  each  district  were  apportioned  upon  the  basis  of 
the  percentage  distribution  of  the  synthetic  engine  hours  so 
developed. 

At  large  "gateway"  cities  in  each  territory  where  com- 
plete switching  tests  had  been  conducted,  the  results  of 
such  local  tests  were  applied  individually  to  those  cities. # 
The  tests  at  the  remaining  metropolitan  areas  in  each  of  the 
nine  rate  territories  were  then  aggregated  and  the  results 
applied  to  each  of  the  other  metropolitan  cities  within  that 
territory.  Similarly  the  averages  of  the  tests  at  major  and 
minor  terminals  in  each  rate  territory  were  applied  to  the 
other  major  and  minor  terminal  districts  in  that  territory. 


Waterway 


The  average  cost  per  ton  for  the  period 
January  1,  1933  to  June  30,  1933  was  reported 
by  ports  for  stevedoring,  checking  and  clerk- 
ing, watching,  wharfage  and  dockage,  insurance  of  men  and 
gear,  overhead  and  supervision,  and  other  miscellaneous  ter- 
minal expense,  all  separated  as  between  loading  and  dis- 
charging. 

The  average  monthly  cost  for  the  period  January  1  to 
June  30,  1933  was  obtained  for  executive  and  management 
expenses  traffic  department  and  solicitation  expense,  bill- 
ing, cashier,  and  other  clerical  expense;  the  cost  of  shore 
staff  for  ship  operation;  main  office,  outport  and  interior 
office  expense;  lighterage  cost,  aggregate  and  per  ton;  and 
allowances  in  lieu  of  lighterage,  aggregate  and  per  ton. 

The  average  monthly  cost  of  operating  each  self-propelled 
unit,  based  on  the  period  January  1  to  June  30,  1933,  or  on 
the  average  of  May,  June  and  July,  1933,  where  seasonal  ser- 
vices were  resumed  after  January  1,  1933,  were  reported  for 
each  ship,  broken  down  as  to  wages  of  crew,   fuel,  deck  and 


*   In  all  tests  in  all  metropolitan  districts  and  in  all 
except  a  limited  number  of  major  terminal  districts,  these 
synthetic  hours  did  not  vary  from  the  actual  engine  hours 
for  the  year  by  as  much  as  10  p.ercent. 


#   Cities  at  which  the  individual  tests  were  applied  are 
as  follows:  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  New  Orleans, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Denver,  San  Francisco,'  Los  Angeles, 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Louisville,  Mem- 
phis, Houston,  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth. 


engine  supplies,  steward's  supplies  and  food  for  crew,  marirs 
insurance  -  hull  and  engine,  P.  &  I.  insurance, taxes, repairs, 
depreciation  and  all  other  transportation  expenses. 

The  average  voyage  cost  of  operating  non-propelled  units, 
based  on  May,  June  and  July  1933,  was  secured,  showing  the 
class  of  equipment,  wages  per  unit,  loading,  discharging, 
towing  and  total  transportation  costs,  separated  as  to  up- 
stream and  downstream. 

General  taxes  for  the  calendar  year  1932,  such  as  real 
property,  personal  property,  floating  equipment,  franchise 
or  privilege,  income,  gross  revenue,  capital  stock  or  other, 
were  also  reported. 


Highway 


Highway  freight  operations  in  the  large  sense 
can  be  analyzed  either  from  a  function  or 
service  viewpoint.  The  first  involves  a 
segregation  between  "transportation"  elements  and  "main- 
tenance" or  "overhead"  elements.  Due  to  the  nature  of  high- 
way transportation  these  elements  may  easily  be  grouped  into 
"variable"  and  "fixed"  costs  for  convenience  in  accounting 
and  use.  From  the  service  viewpoint,  highway  operations  are 
separated  into  terminal  and  line-haul  movements  with  the 
cost  accounting  system  set  up  to  reflect  the  cost  of  each 
type  of  service.  Both  function  and  service  costs  are  nec- 
essary to  properly  evaluate  any  transportation  operation 
and  both  have  been  used  in  the  study  of  motor  truck  costs. 

The  number  of  items  and  amount  of  detail  used  by  truckmen 
in  expressing  function  costs  were  found  to*  vary  considerably. 
To  reconcile  the  hundreds  of  voluntary  reports,  "variable" 
costs  were  grouped  into  a  limited  number  of  accounts,  com- 
prising: Gasoline,  oil,  tires,  maintenance,  garage  miscel- 
laneous, vehicle  depreciation,  drivers*  and  helpers*  wages, 
variable  license  fees,  gasoline  and  oil  taxes.   Likewise, 
^fixed"  costs  were  grouped  as  follows:  Garage  rent;  vehicle 
insurance;  interest  on  investment  in  vehicles;  general  over- 
head, salaries  and  wages;  general  overhead,  other;  licenses 
and  taxes,  not  variable. 

From  the  aggregate  expense  and  performance  data,  unit 
costs  were  developed  as  follows:  Cost  per  vehicle  day,  per 
vehicle  hour,  per  vehicle  mile  and  cost  per  net  ton,  as  well 
as  the  cost  per  loaded  container  for  varying  lengths  of  haul. 
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69.      Statistical  Procedure 


Waterway 


The  returns  received  indicated  that  much  time 
and  expense  had  undoubtedly  been  involved  in 
their  preparation,  but  the  accounting  and 
statistical  records  of  the  various  companies  were  not  such 
as  to  enable  all  carriers  to  return  comparable  replies  as  to 
all  the  details  requested.   With  limited  exceptions,  however, 
sufficient  data  were  obtained  to  be  representative  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  and  for  each  class  of  service  and  the 
several  territorial  districts. 

The  statistics  pertaining  to  equipment  and  physical 
property  of  water  carriers  were  compiled  for  common,  con- 
tract, private  and  total  carriers  for  the  industry  as  a 
whole  and  for  the  six  territorial  districts.* 

Routes  and  services  of  water  carriers  were  analyzed  for 
common,  contract  and  private  carriers  in  each  of  the  six 
territorial  districts  and  summarized  for  each  district  and 
for  each  of  the  classes  of  carriers.   They  were  grouped  ac- 
cording to  ports  of  origin  showing  ports  of  destination  and 
ports  of  call  en  route;  the  number  of  companies  operating 
from  each  port;  the  number  of  routes  served;  the  total  round 
trip  mileage  of  all  routes;  the  average  round  trip  mileage 
per  route;  the  average  time  required  for  round  trip  in  <;4- 
hour  days  per  route;  and  the  number  of  round  trips  made 
annually. # 

The  tonnage  handled  by  each  class  of  carrier  in  each  of 
the  six  territorial  districts  was  analyzed'  and  summarized  by 
district  and  by  class  of  carrier.  Tonnage  figures  were  com- 
piled by  each  of  23  principal  commodity  groups,  miscellaneoios 
and  l.c.l.  for  all  routes  from  ports  of  origin  showing  ports 
of  destination  and  number  of  companies  reporting.^ 

Since  many  respondents  did  not  keep  records  of  their 
tonnage  in  port- to-port  order,  certain  estimates  were  neces- 
sary to  obtain  ton  mile  figures.  Such  estimates  took  into 
consideration  the  length  of  haul  and  the  known  tonnage  at- 
tributable to  particular  ports.  The  balance  of  the  total 
reported  tonnage  was  attributed  to  other  ports  upon  esti- 
mates. These  estimates  were  based  upon  the  size  of  the 
other  ports,  the  type  of  commodity  involved  and  the  number 
orf  calls  en  route.  The  proportions  of  the  total  reported 
tonnage  that  was  overhead  and  the  proportions  received  or 
discharged  at .intermediate  ports,  the  overhead  mileage  dis- 
tance and  the  location  of  the  intermediate  ports  were  used 
as  factors  to  estimate  ton  miles. 


♦  Exhibit  801,  Appendix. 

#  Exhibit  802,  Appendix. 
fi       Exhibit  803  . 


FACTUAL   SUMMARY 

The  weighting  of  the  tonnage  and  the  loca 
intermediate  ports  against  the  overhead  ports 
the  calculation  of  an  average  tonnage  for  the 
For  example,  if  the  data  reported  or  estimate 
that  intermediate  stops  for  unloading  were  of 
that  a  vessel  carried  only  50  percent  of  its 
ton  cargo  over  the  entire  route  of  100  miles, 
50  percent  traveled  over  only  one  half  of  the 
miles  would  equal  100  x  500  plus  50  x  500  or 
miles. 
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The  reports  covering  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ton- 
nage, however,  were  in  such  shape  that  such  estimates  were 
not  necessary. 

Estimated  ton  miles  which  would  have  resulted  had  the 
water-borne  tonnage  been  handled  by  railroads  were  also  com- 
puted. For  all  overhead  tonnage  this  was  a  simple  matter. 
The  tons  moved  multiplied  by  the  route  miles  of  the  most 
direct  practical  rail  route  produced  the  desired  figures. 
Where  estimated  ton  miles  by  water  routes  had  to  be  obtained, 
because  of  insufficient  data  in  the  reports  as  to  tonnage 
handled  intermediately,  these  estimated  v/ater  ton  miles  were 
used  to  compute  the  average  mileage  of  all  the  tonnage  han- 
dled on  a  route.   In  the  case  of  the  example,  in  a  preceding 
paragraph,  where  one  half  the  tonnage  traveled  100  miles  and 
one  half  the  tonnage  traveled  50  miles,  the  average  distance 
that  all  the  tonnage  traveled  was  75  miles.   By  determining 
the  total  overhead  rail  distance  through  the  intermediate 
ports  of  call,  and  the  percentage  that  all  the  water  tonnage 
traveled  on  a  given  route  of  the  overhead  water  route  dis- 
tance, workable  estimates  of  rail  ton  miles  were  made.* 

Operating  expenses  were  divided  as  to  maintenance, 
traffic,  transportation  and  administration.   Maintenance 
expenses  were  separated  as  between  vessels  and  terminals, and 
traffic  expenses  as  between  sales,  clerical  and  supervision. 
Transportation  expenses  were  divided  between  vessel  operating 
and  terminal  expenses,  each  of  which  was  further  subdivided 
into  the  various  types  of  expenses  which  were  reported  as 
requested  in  the  questionnaires.   Administrative  expenses 
were  divided  between  executive  and  management,  insurance, 
taxes  and  other.   Grand  total  of  all  operating  expenses  was 
compiled,  and  total  cost  of  freight  operations  v;as  obtained 
on  a  revenue  prorate  basis.  These  operating  expense  figures 
were  determined  for  each  class  of  carrier  in  each  of  the  six 
districts  and  totaled  for  each  class  of  carrier  and  for  each 
district.  Freight  revenues  and  the  ratio  of  freight  costs 
to  freight  revenues  were  also  ascertained  by  classes  of  car- 
riers, by  districts  and  for  class  and  district  totals. # 
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The  average  cost  and  average  revenue  per  ton,  the  ratio 
of  cost  to  revenue  per  ton,  the  average  cost  per  ton  mile  by- 
water,  the  average  revenue  per  ton  mile  using  actual  water 
routes  and  also  using  estimated  rail  distances,  the  ratio  of 
water  cost  to  revenue  per  ton  mile,  the  average  cost  per  ton 
and  per  ton  mile  at  capacity,  and  the  percentage  that  the 
1932  tonnage  was  of  total  freight  tonnage  vessel  capacity 
for  each  class  of  carrier  in  each  of  the  six  districts  and 
for  totals  by  classes  of  carriers  and  by  districts  were  com- 
puted.* 


Highway 


In  the  terminal  trucking  field  study  the  object 
was  to  discover  differences  in  trucking  costs 
arising  from  variations  in  the  type  of  terminal 
work  done,  the  kind  of  equipment  used,  operating  methods 
employed,  and  the  size,  location,  geography  and  relative  con^ 
gestion  of  the  terminal.  As  this  report  deals  solely  with 
the  quantity  movements  of  freight,  excluding  merchandise 
traffic,  only  movements  of  full  truck  loads  in  terminal  areas 
were  studied,  pick-up  and  delivery  service  of  odd  lot  mer- 
chandise being  excluded. 

Studies  were  made  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and 
Texarkana,  Texas.  Detailed  cost  information  was  developed 
for  eighteen  distinct  operations  involving  medium  and  heavy- 
duty  trucks,  tractors  and  semitrailers,  some  vehicles  /being 
equipped  with  fixed  and  some  with  demountable  bodies.  Oper- 
ations in  other  cities  could  have  been  studied  profitably, 
but  the  ones  which  were  covered  include  the  largest  terminal 
trucking  operations  in  the  United  States  a!s  well  as  all  of 
the  special  types  of  terminal  truck  equipment  to  be  found. 
Studies  at  other  cities  would  have  developed  no  other  unique 
or  distinctive  types  of  operation,  and  so  Were  omitted. 

In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  six  operations  were 
studied  and  in  addition  the  results  of  a  1934  survey  by  the 
New  York  State  Motor  Truck  Association  were  made  available. 
The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  likewise  cooperated  splendidly 
by  supplying  pertinent  information  which  it  has  collected 
for  more  than  a  decade.  Four  distinct  types  of  operations 
were  studied  in  Chicago,  three  in  St.  Louis,  two  in  Milwaukee, 
and  one  each  in  the  other  cities.  Several  of  the  operations 
are  performed  directly  by  railroad  companies,  two  by  private 
concerns  performing  warehouse  distribution,  and  all  others 
by  terminal  trucking  companies. 

With  respect  to  the  Coordinator's  motor  truck  study, 
analysis  75.5  summarizes  the  information  received  from  the 
Lruck  operators,  the  vehicles  being  divided  into  six  gross 
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weight  groups:   Less  than  5,000  pounds,  increasing  by  5,000 
pound  increments  to  25,000  pounds,  and  those  over  25,000 
pounds.  From  these  data  the  variable  and  fixed  costs  of 
private  and  for-hire  operations  of  various  capacity  truck 
units  shown  in  analysis  75.6  were  developed,  together  with 
the  miscellaneous  averages  shown  on  the  same  analysis.   The 
basic  data  for  each  of  the  important  elements  affecting  high- 
way operatii^g  costs  were  plotted  for  the  six  vehicle  gross 
weight  groups,  formulae  were  developed  by  inspection  and 
^om  weighted  averages,  and  the  resulting  equations  shown 
graphically  on  page  127  et  seq. 

The  operating  cost  data  which  were  developed  allow  for 
but  one  variable  -  that  of  vehicle  size  in  terms  of  gross 
weight,  and  of  course  represent  average  trucking  costs, 
primarily  for  highway  movements  as  distinguished  from  purely 
terminal  service.  Many  other  factors  in  addition  to  vehicle 
size  influence  specific  operations  to  such  an  extent  that 
total  operating  costs  of  individual  vehicles  may  vary  as 
much  as  50  or  60  percent  from  the  average  values  here 
developed.   The  existence  of  such  influences  rendered  the 
presentation  of  actual  instances  of  truck  costs  so  subject 
to  interpretation  that  generalized  conclusions  from  them 
would  be  unreliable  except  through  the  establishment  of 
trends  of  averages.  The  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  will 
represent  the  truth,  insofar  as  broad,  nationwide  conditions 
are  exemplified  in  the  data  on  which  the  study  is  based. 

Truck  costs  are  influenced  by  many  variables,  and  in 
different  ways.  Hardly  the  experience  of  any  two  trucks 
involves  the  same  influences,  much  less  to  the  same  degree. 
They  may  be  of  the  same  age,  make  and  model,  carry  the  same 
load,  operate  over  the  same  highway,  and  yet  their  costs 
may  be  quite  different.   The  drivers  will  be  different, 
though  both  may  be  valuable  employees;  the  tax  may  be  dif- 
ferent, if  one  is  a  private  carrier  and  the  other  a  common 
or  contract  carrier;  the  fuel  cost  may  vary,  if  purchased 
in  different  States;  and  a  host  of  other  minor  factors  may 
enter  into  the  costs  of  the  particular  trip.  But  if  their 
annual  mileages,  or  their  average  load  factors,  or  their 
idle  hours  vary  greatly,  their  costs  for  the  operating  year 
will  scarcely  be  comparable.  Nevertheless,  similarity  of 
manufacturing  technique,  automotive  maintenance  technique 
and  a  general  standardization  of  vehicle  types  for  average 
use^  are  responsible  for  certain  underlying  regularities 
which  show  up  as  the  more  superficial  causes  of  variety  are 
lost  in  the  averaging  processes. 

Dominant  among  the  causes  of  variation  throughout  the 
entire  truck  range  is  the  element  of  gross  weight.   Vehicle 
price,  and  actual  capacity,  and  annual  mileage,  are  related 
to  it.  Price  and  capacity  are  so  related  because  gross 
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weight  represents  the  quantity  of  metal  or  machinery  put 
together  in  a  certain  way  for  a  definite  load-bearing  pur- 
pose, plus  that  load;  and  annual  mileage  is  related  to  it 
because  annual  mileage  determines  the  spread  of  the  overhead, 
and  the  larger  the  investment,  the  greater  will  be  the  pres- 
sure tov/ard  spreading  that  overhead,  or  conversely,  if  "the 
traffic  and  mileage  requirements  are  not  present  the  invest- 
ment is  less  likely  to  be  made.   And  since  all  items  of  cost 
are  in  some  way  related  to  investment  or  to  mileafge,  it  is 
only  natural  that  they  will  also  relate  to  weight.    The 
analysis,  therefore,  resolved  itself  into  a  comparison 
between  the  gross  weight  of  the  vehicle  and  each  item  of 
cost  separately,  and  a  summation  of  the  item  averages  thus 
derived  in  the  determination  of  normal  totals. 

A  logarithmic  relation  was  found  to  exist  very  definitely 
in  all  principal  items,  i.e.,  for  each  percentage  increase 
in  gross  weight  there  was  a  constant  percentage  increase  in 
the  item.   In  all  operating  costs  except  one  there  was  a 
smaller  relative  increase  in  the  cost  item  than  in  gross 
weight,  and  that  single  item  was  license  fees  and  taxes.   In 
other  words,  taxes  increased  at  an  increasing  rate,  w^hile 
other  cost  items  increased  at  a  decreasing  rate  as  the  gross 
weight  increased. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  curves  are  not  always  curves 
of  best  fit  for  the  group  averages  (page  127  et  seq  )   But  it 
will  also  be  observed  that  certain  groups,  quite  out  of  line, 
contain  far  more  trucks  than  those  seemingly  in  order,  and 
methods  of  best  fit  would  give  weight  to  the  number,  or  again, 
if  based  on  the  average  would  be  misleadin'g. 

The  particular  procedure  followed  in  fitting  each  curve 
is  discussed  along  with  each  item  in  the  following  pages.  In 
general,  however,  the  slope  of  the  logarithmic  straight  line, 
representing  the  exponent  was  first  determined  by  inspection, 
and  by  careful  comparison  with  the  experience  of  fleets 
whose  records  were  especially  complete  or  especially  trust- 
worthy. The  coefficient  was  then  determined  a-i   the  weighted 
average  coefficient  for  the  trucks  involved  in  all  six  group 
averages,  or  as  the  simple  mean  of  the  six  averages,  depend- 
ing on  the  particular  circumstances.  The  equations  thus 
developed  were  applied  to  gross  weight  values  for  the  rated 
-capacities  provided  in  analysis  75.6,  and  the  results  are 
presented  therein. 
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CHART  FOR  DETERMINATION  OF  MOTOR  TRUCK  OPERATING  COSTS  -  SECTION  TltO 
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FUEL  and  OIL  including  tax  «  Consumption  per  mile  times 
?oi°^  i"?^^"?.*?;-   ^^^2  average  =  17.13  cent •  per  S!?. 
T A5n§^®°^^?f '  ^^'^^   °®"^^  P«^  9*-  ^o^  0^1-  MAINTENANCE 
LABOR  s  1.16  cents  per  mile.   OARAOE  MISCEL.  ,  0.73  cents 

£!L?-^®A  °'*^  °®"*^  °^   ^*®»  is  payroll.  DRIVER'S 
WAGES  -  6  oents  per  mile,  for  hire,  and  8  cents  per  mile 
private.  HELPER^^S  WAGES  -  2  cents'per  mile  .herS  usSl.  ' 
For  general  average  of  trucks  using  and  not  using  helpers. 
divide  gross  weight,  lbs.,  by  50,000  "**"»<■» 
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CHART  FOR  DETERMINATION  OF  MOTOR  TRUCK  OPERATING  COSTS  -  SECTION  THREE 
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CHART  FOR  DKTERIUNATION  OF  MOTOR  TRUCK  OPERATING  COSTS  -  SECTION  FOUR 
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2[IX  NATURE  OF  OPERATIONS 


70*   Extent  of  Carrier  Operations 

In  the  United  States  there  are  167  thousand 
Railway      road  miles  of  main  line*  and  76  thousand  road 

^     ^  r.^     miles  Of  branch  line,  the  main  lines  constitut- 
ing about  69  percent  of  the  total  mileage.  Of  this  main  line 
mileage  about  51  percent  Is  In  the  Eastern  District:  about 
19  percent  in  the  Southern  District;  and  50  percent  In  the 
Western  District. 

In  1932  approximately  5  million  freight  trains  were 
operated  (not  quite  15  thousand  per  day)  for  an  average  dis- 
tance of  73  miles  each  and  for  an  average  time  of  4  1/2 
hours  each.  About  half  the  trains  were  operatea  In  the 
Eastern  Classification  Territory;  a  little  less  than  20  per- 
cent in  the  Southern  Classification  Territory;  and  the 
remainder  in  the  Western  Classification  Territory. # 

The  average  train  density  per  mile  of  road  was  1,611 

trains  per  year,  a  dally  average  of  slightly  more  than  2 

trams  each  way.   The  train  hour  density  was  100  hours  per 

mile  per  year,  which  means  that  the  road  at  any  given  point 

on  the  average  was  in  use  16  minutes  out  of  everv  dav  of  24 
hours.  J        J  ^-x 

The 'Car  density  per  mile  of  road  in  car  miles  was  43 
thousand  car  miles  per  year,  which  means  the  passage  over 
each  mile  of  track  of  about  117  cars  per  day.   The  density 
in  net  ton  miles  per  mile  of  road  was  970  thousand,  or  2,650 
tons  per  day.  * 

The  maximum  utilization  in  train  miles  per  mile  of  road 
was  in  Trunk  Line  Territory  -  about  3  3/4  trains  each  way 
per  day.  The  minimum  utilization  was  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west where  it  was  a  little  less  than  1  1/2  trains  each  way 
per  day.  The  greatest  net  ton  mile  density  was  in  Pocahon- 
tas Territory  where  it  was  2,750  thousand  net  ton  miles  per 
mile  of  road;  the  lightest  density  in  the  Southwestern  Terri- 
tory where  it  was  just  under  500  thousand  net  ton  miles  per 
mile  of  road.  The  average  gross  ton  miles  per  loaded  car 
mile  was  72  ton  miles, ^  of  which  23  tons  were  net  and  49  tons 
tare  weight.  These  figures  did  not  vary  greatly  between  ter- 
ritories. The  highest  density  per  loaded  car  mile  was  in 


*  A  line  over  which  one  through  freight  or  passenger 
train  is  operated  per  day. 

#  These  and  the  .following  statistics  from  analysis  70.4 
and  70.5. 

^       Analysis  70.3. 
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Pocahontas  Territory,  where  the  gross  ton  density  was  90 
tons  and  the  net  38  tons.  The  lowest  density  was  in  the 
Pacific  Southwest  where  the  gross  tons  per  loaded  car  mile 
were  65  and  the  net  17. 

The  average  train  in  the  United  States  handled  26  loaded 
cars.   The  maximum  handled  in  any  district  was  in  the  Poca- 
hontas Territory  where  33  cars  were  handled;  the  minimum  in 
the  Southeastern  Territory  where  21  cars  were  handled. 

The  average  gross  tons  per  train  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  were  1,900.   The  highest  were  in  Pocahontas  Terri- 
tory with  2,900  and  the  lowest  in  the  Southeastern  Territory 
v/ith  1,500.   The  average  number  of  net  tons  per  train  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  was  600.  The  highest  was 
Pocahontas  Territory  with  1,250  and  the  lowest  Southwestern 
Territory  with  450. 

The  average  number  of  train  miles  per  tra-'.n  hour  was 
16.*  This  average  speed  was  exceeded  in  Central,  South- 
eastern and  Southwestern  Territories  by  1  mile.   It  was 
equaled  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Pacific  Southwest  Ter- 
ritories. The  lowest  speed  was  in  Pocahontas  Territory  - 
13  miles  per  hour. 

In  the  Atlantic  Coastwise  and  Inland  service. 
Waterway      detailed  reports  were  received  from  46  com- 
panies, 32  common  carriers,  5  contract  carriers 
and  9  private  carriers.   Common  carriers  operated  over  65 
routes  and  made  14,262  round  trips,  the  average  mileage  of 
which  was  399  miles. #  The  average  time  required  for  a  round 
trip  was  Jufet  over  two  days.  The  principal  ports  of  origin 
were  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk  and  Savannah. 
Other  ports  of  origin  ranged  from  Maine  to  Florida.  Ports  of 
destination  and  intermediate  ports  of  call  included  all  princi- 
pal cities  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  navigable  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  total  mileage  of  the  common 
carrier  routes  in  this  district  amounted  to  22,387  miles. # 
Contract  carriers  reported  seven  routes  on  which  250  roiind 
trips  were  made,  averaging  954  miles  in  an  average  time  of  a 
little  less  than  5  days.   Three  of  the  seven  routes  were  oper- 
ated between  Hampton  Roads  ports  and  the  Carolina  Coast,  New. 
York,  Boston  and  other  New  England  ports.  The  total  mileage 
of  all  routes  was  4,833  miles.  Private  carriers  reported 
17  routes  on  which  268  round  trips  were  made,  averaging  1,154 
miles  in  9  1/2  days  per  round  trip.  Eleven  of  these  routes 
were  from  Hampton  Roads  ports  both  north  and  south  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  and  the  total  mileage  of  all  routes  operated 
by  these  private  carriers  was  13,680  miles. # 

In  the  Atlantic  Gulf  service,  detailed  reports  were 
received  from  11  companies,  9  common  carriers,  1  contract  car- 
rier  and  1  private  carrier.   The  common  carriers  operated  21 
* Analysis  109.1.  '^       Analyses  70.2  ana  70.5. 


routes  and  made  1,142  round  trips  or  an  average  of  2,482  miles 
in  an 'average  of  10  days  per  round  trip.  The  principal  ser- 
vices were  between  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Florida  ports  and  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Galveston  and 
Houston.   The  total  mileage  of  these  common  carrier  routes 
was  26,139.  Two  contract  and  private  carrier  routes  were 
reported.   On  these  routes  38  round  trips  of  an  average 
4,242  miles  were  made  in  an  average  of  35  days.* 

In  the  Intercoastal  service,  13  companies  reported  in 
detail.  Eleven  were  common  carriers,  1  a  contract  carrier 
and  1  a  private  carrier.  The  common  carriers  operated  13 
routes,  made  434  round  trips  of  an  average  of  13,623  miles 
in  an  average  of  77  days.  The  services  were  between  Atlantic 
ports  ranging  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina;  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports  and  Pacific  ports  from  San 
Diego,  California,  to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.   The  total 
mileage  of  the  routes  amounted  to  88,127  miles.   Contract  and 
private  carriers  reported  2  routes.  They  made  16  round  trips 
of  an  average  of  12,050  miles  in  an  average  of  90  days.* 

On  the  Inland  Waterways-Mississippi  System,  13  companies 
returned  detailed  reports,  8  common  carriers,  4  contract  car- 
riers and  1  private  carrier.  The  common  carriers  made  676 
round  trips  of  an  average  of  1,252  miles  in  an  average  of  14 
days.  The  services  reported  covered  principally  the  Mississippi 
River  from  Minneapolis  to  New  Orleans,  the  Illinois  River  and 
canal  system  from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Ohia 
River  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo,  and  the  Warrior  River  system 
from  Birmingport  to  New  Orleans.  The  total  mileage  of  common 
carrier  routes  in  this  district  amounted  to  9,489  miles.  The 
contract  and  private  carriers  operated  9  routes  principally 
over  the  Mississippi  River  from  Cairo  south,  the  Ohio  River 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo  and  the  Alabama-Warrior  River  system 
from  Birmingport  to  New  Orleans,  made  230  round  trips  of  an 
average  of  1,069  miles  in  an  average  of  12  days.  The  total 
mileage  reported  was  4,110  miles.* 

On  the  Great  Lakes  system,  detailed  reports  were  received 
from  53  companies,  17  common  carriers,  23  contract  carriers 
and  13  private  carriers.  The  common  carriers  operated  over 
29  routes,  made  12,623  round  trips  of  an  average  of  148  miles 
in  an  average  time  of  19  hours.   The  principal  services  re- 
ported were  on  Lake  Erie  between  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo 
and  Detroit;  between  Lake  Erie  ports  and  Lake  Superior  Ports; 
and  between  Lake  Erie  ports  and  Lake  Michigan  ports.   The  total 
mileage  of  the  routes  operated  by  common  carriers  was  10,951 
miles.  Contract  carriers  operated  over  45  routes  of  an  average 
of  1,454  miles,  round  trip,  and  a  total  one  way  mileage  of 
36,004  miles.   Their  average  time  for  a  round  trip  was  about 
8  days  and  1,250  round  trips  were  made.   The  private  carriers 
operated  over  23  routes  of  an  average  round  trip  length  of 
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1,139  miles  and  a  total  mileage  of  15,422  miles  in  an  average 
of  about  6  days  per  round  trip.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty 
round  trips  were  made.  The  territory  served  by  contract  and 
private  carriers  was  generally  the  same  as  that  served  by 
common  carriers,  except  that  some  operations  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  were  maintained  through  the 
New  York  State  Barge  Canal.* 

On  the  Pacific  Coastwise  and  Inland  service,  detailed 
reports  were  received  from  53  companies,  26  common  carriers, 
5  contract  carriers  and  4  private  carriers.  The  common  car- 
riers operated  over  65  routes  and  made  79,714  round  trips  of 
an  average  of  44  miles  and  a  total  of  14,099  route  miles  in 
an  average  of  about  7  hours  per  round  trip.   Their  major 
operations  were  coastwise  between  the  Puget  Sound  and  Columbia 
River  districts,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  district;  on  the  Puget  Sound;  on  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  tributary  rivers;  and  from  Puget  Sound  to  Alaska. 
Contract  carriers  operated  4  routes  of  an  average  round  trip 
mileage  of  1,072  miles  and  a  total  route  mileage  of  5,686  miles. 
Their  average  time  for  a  round  trip  was  about  6  days.   Their 
service  was  principally  coastwise  between  Puget  Sound  ana  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  districts  and  112  round  trips  were  made.  Pri- 
vate carriers  operated  4  routes.   Their  average  round  trip  was 
576  miles,  the  total  route  mileage  "was  1,900  miles  and  the 
average  time  per  round  trip  was  about  6  days.   Eight  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  round  trips  were  made.* 


Petroleum 


The  data  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  pipe 
lines  are  obtained  from  the  reports  filed  by 
the  pipe  line  carriers  reporting  to  the  Inter- 


state Commerce  Commission.  In  1952,  the  46  principal  pipe  line 
companies  reporting  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
operated  a  total  route  mileage  of  92,785  miles  of  which  51,405 
miles  were  main  or  trunk  lines  and  41,578  miles  were  branch 
or  gathering  lines. #  The  total  ton  miles  of  service  performed 
by  these  companies  aggregated  52  billion  net  ton  miles,  an 
average  of  545  thousand  ton  miles  per  route  mile  of  pipe  line 
for  the  ye&r.fi 

The  total  revenues  of  the  46  reporting  pipe  line  companies 
amounted  in  1952  to  approximately  212  million  dollars  of  which 
200  million  dollars  were  earned  for  the  transportation  of  raw 
materials;  that  is,  crude  oil  and  about  12  million  dollars  were 
earned  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  material  classi- 
fied as  "Auxiliaries";  that  is,  reflnea  petroleum./ 

n 


* 


Analyses  70.2  and  70.3. 
Analysis  70.1. 


# Analysis  1.8. 
/   Analysis  4.1. 
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JCX  CIRCUITY  OF  MOVEMENT 


71.  Directness  of  Movement 

The  analysis  of  movements  of  all  cars  which 
terminated  on  December  15,  1933  made  possible 
the  determination  of  the  average  deflection 
from  the  direct  route  of  rail  shipments.*  The  direct  route 
used  in  each  case  was  not  necessarily  the  shortest  possible 
distance  by  rail,  but  was  the  shortest  of  the  routes  normally 
or  customarily  used. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  average  car  terminated 
on  that  day  moved  about  11  percent  further  than  would  have 
been  necessary  had  it  moved  via  the  direct  route.  The  same 
ratio  of  circuity  (11  percent)  also  obtained  in  the  three 
Districts  -  Eastern,  Southern  and  Western.  The  greatest 
degree  of  circuity  appeared  in  movements  originating  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  moving  to  New  England,  27  percent;  in 
the  Southwestern  moving  to  Pocahontas  Territory,  25  percent; 
from  Pocahotitas  to  Southwestern  Territory,  18  percent;  and 
from  the  Southwest  to  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory,  18  percent. 

The  avet'age  circuity  of  cars  of  the  several  commodity 
groups  is  afe  follows:  Live  animals,  7  percent;  grain,  perish- 
ables, coal  ar^d  coke,  ores,  9  percent;  edible  animal  products, 
10  percent;  stone  and  gravel,  textiles,  sulphur  and  sulphuric 
acid,  forest  products,  manufactured  food,  11  percent;  miscel- 
laneous' farin  products,  non-ferrous  metals,  chemicals,  appliances, 
12  percent;^  paper  and  products,  ciereals,  15  percent;  miscel- 
laneous manufacturers,  cotton,  hay  and  tobacco,  14  percent; 
petroleum  and  its  products,  iron  and  steel  articles,  building 
materials,  15  percent;  oils,  vegetable  and  animal,  16  percent; 
and  glass,  17  percent. 


■  I] 
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Waterway 


Of  the  320  routes  analyzed,  less  than  20  could 
not  be  served  by  land  transportation.  These 
were  principally  routes  between  main  land  and 
islands  off  shore  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  Great  Lakes, 
Puget  Sound  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  total  reported  freight 
tonnage  carried  over  all  of  these  routes  served  only  by  water 
carriers  was  about  150  thousand  tons  in  1932,  or  only  about 
.3  percent  of  the  total  waterline  rrelgnt  tonnage. 

In  the  Atlantic  Coastwise  district,  the  estimated  number 
of  ton  miles  incurred  over  the  water  routes  was  4,168  million 
ton  miles.  Using  railroad  distances  in  this  district,  the 
ton  miles  which  would  have  resulted  had  the  traffic  been  moved 
by  rail  would  have  been' 3,907  million  ton  miles.  In  this 
district  the  water  routes  were  about  7  percent  longer  than 
rail  routes.  On  the-  Atlantic  Gulf  service,  the  water  ton 
miles  were  4,576  million  while  rail  ton  miles  would  have  been 
3,573  million,  indicating  an  advantage  of  about  22  percent 
In  distance  by  rail  as  compared  to  water  routes.  Intercoastal 
♦   Analyses  71.1  to  71.6,  inclusive. 
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services  required  23,169  million  ton  miles,  whereas  the  use 
of  rail  distances  would  have  resulted  In  only  10,137  million, 
or  a  saving  of  56  percent.  On  Inland  Waterways-Mississippi 
system,  the  ton  miles  by  water  routes  were  3,010  million. 
The  same  tonnage  could  have  moved  by  rail  betv;een  the  same 
points  using  1,830  million  ton  miles  only,  or  39  percent 
less.  On  the  Great  Lakes  system,  the  water  ton  miles  in- 
curred were  17,172  million.  Rail  ton  miles  necessary  to 
have  moved  the  traffic  were  16,535  million,  or  4  percent 
less.  On  the  Pacific  Coastwise  district,  however,  the  water 
ton  miles  used  were  1,028  million,  whereas  rail  ton  miles 
of  1,094  million  would  have  been  created  had  the  traffic 
moved  ©y  rail  lines.   In  this  district,  shorter  water  dis- 
tances resulted  in  a  saving  of  6  percent  in  ton  miles.* 


XXI  OVERALL  COSTS 


72.  Carrier  Investment  in  Freight  Facilities 


Railway 


The  amount  or  value  of  the  investment  upon 
which  carriers  will  be  permitted  to  earn  a 
return  -  a  highly  controversial  issue  of  the 
past  two  decades  -  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance. 
The  return  Which  the  railway  can  earn  under  existing  condi- 
tions is  much  more  to  the  point.  The  aggregate  "book  cost" 
of  the  railways  now  approximates  the  "value"  for  ratemaking 
purposes  tentatively  fixed.   The  eventual  coincidence  of  the 
two  was  inevitable  once  a  cut-off  date  was  fixed,  after  which 
replacements  were  accounted  for  upon  a  uniform  and  consistent 
basis,  sincfe  the  great  bulk  of  rail  property  is  consumed  in 
use  and  the  plant  practically  renewed  over  the  composite  ser-- 
vice  life  cycle  of  its  units. 

The  capital  invested  in  freight  facilities  of  rail  carriers 
is  shown  in  analysis  1.1. 


Waterway 


The  reported  original  cost  of  self-propelled 
vessels  owned  by  respondents  was  $448,000,000, 
and  of  non-propelled  vessels  $30,000,000, 
making  a  total  of  $478,000,000.  These  vessels  had  been 
depreciated  on  the  books  of  the  reporting  companies  down  to 
$271,000,000  for  the  self-propelled  vessels  and  $23,000,000 
for  the  non-propelled  vessels,  leaving  a  total  book  value  as 
of  June  30,  1933  of  $294,000,000.  The  book  value  of  all 
other  property  and  equipment  owned  or  leased  by  the  reporting 
companies  as  or  the  same  date  was  $39, 000, 000 .#  The  bal- 
ance sheets  and  other  financial  records  of  the  reporting  com- 
panies were  of  various  forms.  In  some  instances  detailed 
figures  were  not  furnished.  Neither  the  total  sums  originally 
Invested,  nor  the  amount  of  available  or  needed  working 
*   Analyses  70.2  and  70.3.  J   Exhibit  801. 


capital,  could  be  determined  for  all  carriers.   Comparable 
figures  were  obtained  from  companies  who  carried  on  tneir 
books  as  of  June  30,  1933,  $274,000,000,  or  82  percent  of 
the  vessels  and  property  owned.   These  companies  reported  as 
assets:  Investment  in  property,  fleet  and  equipment,  less 
depreciation  $274,000,000;  investments,  trust  funds,  and  otner 
cash  working  assets,  |ll7,000,000:  total  $391,000,000.   Their 
liabilities  were:  Capital  stock  $183,000,000;  long  term  debt 
$99,000,000;  current  liabilities  $45,000,000;  surplus 
$64,000,000.* 


the 
the 
who 


It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  financial  situation  of 
companies  who  owned  the  other  18  percent  [in  value)  ol 
equipment  is  at  all  comparable  with  that  of  those  compcn 
reported  in  detail,  as  most  of  the  old  established  con- 
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earns  were  in  the  latter  class. 
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Petroleum 


72.   Carrier  Investment 

All  pipe  lihe  companies  reporting  to  the 

Commission,  for  the  year  1932,  operated  nearly 

~~~  93,000  miles  of  trunk  and  gathering  pipe  lines 

representing  a  total  investment  of  $764,000,000.   The  12 
companies  comprising  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  group  had 
$55,000,000  invested  in  14,700  miles  of  pipe  lines;  the  16 
Great  Lakes- Southwest  carriers  had  $319,000,000  invested  in 
44,800  miles  of  line;  and  the  18  companies  in  the  Southwest 
Gulf  group  operated  33,300  miles  of  trunk  and  gathering  line, 
in  which  $390,000,000  was  invested. # 

The  aggregate  Investment  in  highway  vehicles 
Highway      used  to  transport  freight  is  not  known.   This 

is  not  necessary,  however,  ina3much  as  truck 
costs  are  computed  on  a  vehicle  unit  basis,  and  the  price  of 
any  highway  freight  vehicle  is  easily  obtained.  Manufacturers » 
published  specification  tables  for  1926,  1928,  1930  and  1932 
were  used  for  price  data. 

The  price  of  the  vehicle  will  depend  on  whether  it  is  a 
single  unit  or  a  tractor  combination,  the  latter  representing 
a  saving  in  investment  of  approximately  one  third  for  similar 
capacity  or  gross  weight.  The  cost  data  supplied  by  highway 
operators  offered  no  evidence  of  an  average  saving  in  any  item 
save  interest  on  vehicle  investment.   Since  the  tractor- ^ 
trailer  combination  rarely  appears  belov;  the  3-ton  capacity 
group  and  wholly  makes  up  the  groups  above  10-ton  capacity. 


■N-   Report  of  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation,  73rd 

Congress,  2nd  Session,  Senate  Document  15?,  Appendix  A. 
#   Analysis  1.8. 
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a  diagonal  was  drawn  between  the  two  price  parallels  from 
the  1-ton  truck  to  the  20-ton  combination.  This  in  effect 
follows  what  actually  takes  place,  by  diminishing  the  im- 
portance of  the  truck  in  the  composite  and  increasing  the 
importance  of  the  combination  as  the  size  increases.  The 
resulting  composite  or  average  price  may  be  stated  thus: 

l>rice  (less  tires),  dollars •  = 

0.137  (gross  weight,  Ibs.)^*^^ 


Railway 


73.   Cost  of  Capital  Servicing 

An  annual  capital  service  charge  of  5  percent 
upon  the  book  value  of  railways  amounts  to 
almost  $3,800  per  mile  of  road,  a  sum  greater 
than  any  other  group  of  expenses.*  Six  times  within  the 
past  12  years  the  net  earnings  have  equaled  this  amount. # 
In  1932  the  earnings  failed  to  do  so  by-  $1,430  per  mile  of 
road;  but  for  the  entire  period  it  was  earned  exactly. 
Applied  to  the  traffic  units  of  1932,  it  amounted  to  $2.34 
per  train  mile;  8.9  cents  per  loaded  car  mile;  and  3.9 
mills  per  net  ton  mile.  Applied  to  the  average  traffic  units 
of  the  12-year  period  it  amounted  to  $1.65  per  train  mile; 
6  cents  per  car  mile;  and  2.4  mills  per  net  ton  mile.^ 


Waterway 


Dealing  only  with  the  reporting  companies,  a  5 
percent  return  on  capital  stock  and  long  term 
debt,  which  amounted  to  $282,000,000,  would 
have  been  $14,000,000.   The  interest  on  the  debt  structure 
alone  would  have  been  $5,000,000.  The  industry,  as  a  whole, 
suffered  an  operating  loss  of  $10,500,000.   In  other  words, 
the  operations  in  1932  were  on  a  basis  which  failed  by 
$15,500,000  of  earning  operating  expenses  and  interest  on 
long  term  debt  and  failed  by  $24,500,000  of  earning  oper- 
ating expenses  and  a  5  percent  return  on  capital  stock  and 
debt./  The  reports  indicated  that  only  $2,500,000  of  inter- 
est was  paid  in  1932,  just  about  one  half  of  the  amount  that 
accrued  on  a  5  percent  basis. ♦*  The  reports  also  showed  that 
some  of  the  older  and  larger  companies  at  one  time  operated 
with  very  satisfactory  results  and  had  accumulated  sizable 
surpluses.  Thirty-eight  of  the  companies  paid  dividends  on 
their  capital  stock  in  1932,  in  most  cases  out  of  surplus./ 


The  freight  proportion  of  investment  of  the  companies 
who.  furnished  detailed  reports  amounted  to  $357, 000, 000. * 
The  freight  operations  of  these  companies  in  1932  resulted 
in  a  deficit  of  $11, 900, 000. #  A  5  percent  return  on  the 
freight  proportion  of  the  investment  of  these  companies 
would  have  amounted  to  $17,900,000.   These  companies  in  1932 
failed  by  almost  $30,000,000  of  earning  operating  expenses 
and  a  5  percent  return  on  their  freight  services. 


Petroleum 

80  millions 
lines,  and 
operations . 
14  percent. 

Highway 

operator  to 
reserve. 


The  net  operating  income  of  46  pipe  line 
companies  operating  in  the  United  States 
aggregated  in  1932  110  million  dollars, 
of  which  were  earned  in  the  operation  of  trunk 
about  30  millions  were  earned  in  gathering  line 
The  return  upon  investment  in  1932  was  over 

Interest  on  investment  in  vehicles  was 
computed  at  3  percent.   This  represents  the 
normal  basis,  it  being  a  general  rule  for  the 
credit  to  this  item  income  on  the  depreciation 


V  'I 


♦  Analysis  73.1. 

#  Analysis  3.2. 

jt       Analyses  3.1  and  3.2. 

/   Report  of  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation  73rd 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  Senate  Document  152,  Appendix  A. 
♦♦  Exhibit  804. 
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Railway 


75.  Overall  Cost  of  Transportation 

Total  rail  freight  operative  costs  (i.e.,  costs 
other  than  capital  servicing)  aggregated  In  193S 
not  quite  2   billion  dollars,  which  was  equal  to 
8  thousand  dollars  per  mile  of  road.   Of  this  amount  40  per- 
cent v/as  expended  for  maintenance  of  property,  fixed  and  movable, 
a  like  amount  for  transportation  and  20  percent  for  overhead.* 
Further  breakdown  of  these  amounts  v/ill  be  made  in  later 
sections. 

This  total  freight  cost  was  equal  to  $369  per  train 
operated,  $72.42  for  each  car  originated  and  $3.04  for  each 
ton  of  freight  originated,  $81  per  train  nour  ana  !jK>b   per 
train  mile;  19  cents  per  loaded  car  mile;  8.3  mills  per  net 
ton  mile;  and  2.6  mills  per  gross  ton  mile. 

Due  to  interterritorial  movement  of  traffic,  territorial 
costs  are  more  indicative  if  confined  to  mileage  comparisons. 
The  total  cost  per  train  mile  in  New  England  was  $6..42;  in 
Trunk  Line  Territory  $7.31;  in  Central  Territory  $5.40;  in 
Pocahontas  Territory  $5.49;  in  Southeastern  Territory  $3.99; 
in  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory  $4.31;  in  Southwestern  Terri- 
tory $3.72;  in  Pacific  Northwest  $4.30;  and  in  Pacific  South- 
west $4.54.   Costs  per  loaded  car  mile  did  not  vary  greatly 
from  the  general  average  of  19  cents.  The  highest  cost  was 
in  New  England  and  Trunk  Line  Territories,  23  cents;  the  low- 
est in  Pacific  Northwest  Territory,  16  cents.  The  other  ter- 
ritories closely  approximated  the  average.   The  same  is  also 
true  of  the  cost  per  net  ton  mile.  The  highest  v^as  New  England 
Territory,  13.2  mills;  the  lowest  Pocahontas  Territory,  4.4 
mills. 


Waterv/ay 


The  freight  proportion  of  total  operating 
expenses  of  the  companies  who  reported  in 
detail  were  segregated  as  between  maintenance, 
transportation  and  overhead.   The  total  freight  expenses  of 
these  companies  in  1932  were  $131,500,000.  For  maintenance 
they  expended  $22,200,000  or  17  percent;  for  transportation 
$79,000,000  or  60  percent;  and  for  overhead  $30,300,000  or 
23  percent. # 

Common  carrier  total  freight  expenses  were  $109,500,000 
of  v/hich  $18,500,000  or  17  percent  was  maintenance, 
$63,900,000  or  58  percent  for  transportation;  and  $27,200,000 
or  25  percent  for  overhead.   Contract  carriers  expended  a 
total  $13,900,000  of  which  maintenance  accounted  for 
$2,100,000  or  15  percent,  transportation  $9,500,000  or  68 
percent  and  overhead  $2,300,000  or  17  percent.  Private 
carriers  spent  for  freight  operations  a  total  of  $8,000,000. 
*   Analyses  75.1  and  75.4.  #   Analysis  75.1. 


They  incurred  maintenance  expenses  of  $1,500,000  or  19  per- 
cent; transportation  costs- of  $5,700,000  or  71  percent;' and 
spent  for  overhead  $800,000  or  10  percent;.* 

In  the  Atlantic  Coastwise  and  Inland  District,  common 
carriers  spent  a  total  of  $23,400,000  of  which  $4,500,000  or 
19  percent  was  for  maintenance;  $14,500,000  or  62  percent 
for  transportation;  and  $4,400,000  or  19  percent  for  over- 
head.  Contract  and  private  carriers  in  this  district  spent 
a  total  of  $4,300,000  of  which  maintenance  was  $900,000  or 
21  percent;  transportation  $2,900,000  or  67  percent;  and 
overhead  $500,000  or  12  percent. # 

In  the  Atlantic  Gulf  service,  common  carriers  expended  a 
total  of  $15,200,000.   Of  this  $4,100,000  or  27  percent  was 
for  maintenance;  $8,700,000  or  57  percent  for  transporta- 
tion; and  $2,300,000  or  15  percent  for  overhead.   Contract 
and  private  carriers  operating  in  this  service  spent  a  total 
of  $994,000,  made  up  of  $224,000  or  23  percent  for  main- 
tenance; $768,000  or  77  percent  for  transportation;  and 
$5,000  or  .3  percent  for  overhead .# 

In  the  Intercoastal  trade,  total  freight  service 
expenditures  of  common  carriers  were  $42,300,000,  of  which 
$5,000,000  or  12  percent  was  for  maintenance;  $24,900,000 
or  59  percent  for  transportation;  and  $12,400,000  or  29  per- 
cent for  overhead.  Contract  and  private  carriers  in  this 
trade  spent  a  total  of  $318,000,  of  7/hich  $87,000  or  27  per- 
cent was  for  maintenance;  $197,000  or  62  percent  for  trans- 
portation; and  $33,000  or  10  percent  for  overhead. # 

On  the  JCnland  Waterway-Mississippi  System,   common 
carriers  sp^nt  a  total  of  $8,100,000,  of  which  $2,100,000 
or  26  percent  was  for  maintenance;  $4,700,000  or  58  percent 
for  transportation;  and  $1,400,000  or  17  percent  for  over- 
head. Contract  and  private  carriers  operating  in  this  dis- 
trict reported  expenditures  of  $472,000  made  up  of  $70,000 
or  15  percent  for  maintenance;  $317,000  or  67  percent  for 
transportation;  and  $86,000  or  18  percent  for  overhead. # 

On  the  Great  Lakes,  common  carriers  spent  a  total  of 
$8,5u0,0uu,  of  which  $1,400,000  or  17  percent  was  for  main- 
tenance; $4,400,000  or  52  percent  for  transportation;  and 
$2,600,000  or  31  percent  for  overhead.   In  this  district, 
contract  and  private  carriers  spent  a  total  of  $15,100,000 
made  up  of  $2,300,000  or  15  percent  for  maintenance; 
$10,400,000  or  69  percent  for  transportation;  and  $2,400,000 
or  16  percent  for  overhead. # 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  common  carriers  incurred  total 
freight  expenses  of  $12,300,000,  of  which  $1,500/000  or  12 
percent  was  for  maintenance;  $6,700,000  or  54  percent  for 
transportation;  and  $4,000,000  or  33  percent  for  overhead; 
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while  contract  and  private  carriers  spent  a  total  of 
$767,000  made  up  of  $59,000  or  8  percent  for  maintenance; 
$612,000  or  80  percent  for  transportation;  and  $96,000  or 
13  percent  for  overhead.* 

In  analysis  75.2  the  function  unit  costs  of  common 
carriers  and  other  carriers  for  each  of  the  six  regions 
are  shown.  These  units  are  route  mile,  schedule,  net  ton, 
schedule  hour,  schedule  mile,  ton  mile  via.  rail  distances 
and  ton  mile  via  water  distances. 

The  maintenance  expenses  of  operation  of 
Petroleum     pipe  line  service  in  1932  amounted  to  over 

48  million  dollars,  of  which  roadway  expenses 
aggregated  nearly  29  million  dollars.  Power  expenses 
absorbed  nearly  15  million  dollars  and  station  expenses 
aggregated  nearly  4  million  dollar s.#  The  transportation 
expenses  of  petroleum  pipe  lines  in  1932  amounted  to  nearly 
28  million  dollars,  of  which  over  17  million  dollars  were 
absorbed  in  movement  costs,  over  9  million  dollars  in  as- 
semblage costs  and  1  1/2  million  dollars  in  agency  expense 
expenses.^  Overhead  costs  aggregated  nearly  26  million 
dollars,  of  which  nearly  10  million  dollars  were  absorbed 
in  administration  costs  and  over  16  millions  in  taxes.  ■/- 
Total  operating  expenses  aggregated  nearly  102  million 
dollars  against  total  revenues  of  212  millions,  producing 
a  net  profit  of  about  110  million  dollars.** 

The  12  petroleum  pipe  lines  operating  in  the  North 
Atlantic  section  of  the  United  States  operated  nearly  15 
thousand  miles  of  line  and  represented  an  investment  of 
almost  55  million  dollars.  These  lines  originated  over 
2  3/4  million  tons  of  traffic.   They  earned  6  1/2  million 
dollars  in  the  operation  of  trunk  lines  and  over  2  3/4 
millions  in  revenues  from  the  operation  of  gathering  lines. 
The  net  operating  income  of  these  companies  amounted  to 
2  1/2  million  dollars.   The  trunk  lines  earned  2  1/2  mil- 
lion dollars  and  the  gathering  lines  lost  a  little  over  1 
thousand  dollars.   These  carriers  earned,  as  a  group,  a 
return  of  4.65  percent  upon  the  gross  investment  in 'the 
lines.  Sixteen  interstate  pipe  lines  operating  in  the  Great 
Lakes  -  Southwest  District  operated  nearly  45  thousand 
miles  of  pipe  line,  and  represented  a  gross  investment  of 
319  million  dollars.   These  companies  originated  over  25 
million  tons  of  petroleum  traffic  and  earned, in  trunk  line 
operation, over  76  1/2  million  dollars  and,  in  gathering  line 
operation,  over  21  1/2  million  dollars.  The  aggregate  net 
operating  income  of  these  lines  in  1932  was  nearly  49  3/4 
million  dollars,  of  which  about  40  1/2  million  dollars  were» 
earned  in  trunk  line  operation  and  about  9  1/4  million  dol- 
lars in  gathering  line  operation,  producing  a  gross  return 
upon  Investment  of  15.57  percent.## 


♦   Analysis  75.2 
i       Analysis  93.1. 
♦♦  Analysis  4.1. 


?  Analysis  77.1. 
/  Analysis  100.1 
##  Analysis  70.8. 


Southwfst^Gulf''n?^f -^^  P^P^  ^^^^'>   operating  in  the 
boutnwest-Gulf  District,  operated  over  35  thousand  miles  of 

mtifion'^Hntf  ^^P^^sented  a  gross  investment  of  nearly  §90 
lion  ?nn^  n^^""';  T^^'^  companies  originated  almost  55  mil- 
nio^h   ^^   petroleum  traffic  and  earned,  in  trunk  line 
operation,  over  71  million  dollars  and,  in  gathering  linp 
operation,  over  33  million  dollars.   The  agfregate  net 

Crwhich'37"l/rm?llin^^^  \\^^'  ^^'   ^'   V^mf "fon'dollars, 
oi  wnicn  67   i/g  million  dollars  were  earned  In  trunk  Unp 

°P!^^^^°^'   ^'i^  about  20  million  dollars  in  gather WUne 
14!76  Scent?*"°''^"  "  ^^°^^  ''^^"^'^  ^P^'^  the'inv^stSfnt  ol 

The  function  costs,  maintenance,  transDortatlon  anri 
overhead,  of  petroleum  pipe  line  transportation  in  1932 
leTto  .'^  ??°^^^°S  '"^^^^"'^  dollars.  This  was  eq^^va- 
anf  abou?  liinn°^   about  48  percent  of  the  revenue\arned 
was  laual  to'*?  p^""  """^^f  ?^^^  °^  P^P^  ^^""^   operated.  This 
3  2  mills  DP.^nlf  ^S^""  '^f*  ^°?.°^  trattic   originated  and  to 
6.^   mills  per  net  ton  mile.  Of  these  function  costs  main 

^f^r"?  fl^°^^^^   °^er  48  million  dollars,  a  ?atio2l'per- 
TseanMJTlT'^^^^^T'   ""'^  ^^^^  Per'route  m^le!  'I^is 
mills  nern!?V^  ^^n ''^2*  V^^  ^^^  ^°'^   originated  and  1.5 
nearfy'^le  SilMon  fniV^     Transportation  expenses  amounted  to 
nearly  ^u   million  dollars,  or  a  ratio  of  13  percent  of  thp 

sfcents'^er'n^t  to''  "^s. equivalent  to  fSOl'^er'rou^e  mife, 
ffiile   nvp?L=H   ^  originated,  and  .9  mills  per  net  ton 
^lii'     °^®J?ead  expenses  aggregated  nearly  25  3/4  million 
earned"'  TM^  "^^  equivalent  to  12  percent  of  the  revenSe 
earned.  This  amounted  to  $277  per  route  mile.  31  cents  oer 
ne±  ton  originated  and  .8  mills  per  net  mile!#         ^ 
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Highway 


Truck  costs,  as  heretofore  stated,  were 
grouped  into  two  categories  -  variable  and 
-?v.  ^1^4-  A-,        n.^       -^      '      These  costs  are  shovm  in  analysis  75  fi 

c?ew'wages  is^\?wn\°n  °'  "'^^^f^^^^^   fuel,  lubr?^aCion  Ind  ' 
^itiw  wages  IS  Shown  m  this  section:  interest  in  <^e^(-i-^r^■n   '7-^. 

IV^^IZT^,    and  depreciation  in  section  92;  taxes  fSsectioA 
101;  administration  in  section  lOS;  and  insuranci  In  sllllZ 


a 


^^^-"^^^   cost  data  Included  gasoline  taxes,  and  the  inter- 

prlce'dlta'appuld'^o^f '  ^°?'  "PP^°^=^  difficult!  Gasoline 
^ttZ  A      ^\   Y^^^^^   ^°  consumption  seemed  the  more  reliable 

?Icords°of'thraver'^°"-  ■'^'   Petroleum  Institute  mllntalns 
alof  thP  r?^!/  r^\P'"'-°^  °^   gasoline,  excluding  the  tax, 
as  of  the  first  of  each  month  in  50  representative  cities 
throughout  the  country.   The  12-month  mean  for  igL  for 
tank  wagon  price  was  12.45  cents  per  gallon,   12  5  cents  is 
employed  in  the  calculations  in  analyfis  75  6 
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Average  gasoline  consumption  is  closely  approximated 
by  the  equation: 

Gasoline  consumption,  gallons  per  mile  _ 

0.000510  (gross  weight,  Ibs.)^'^'^^ 

A  very  close  concentration  about  the  line  of  averages 
was  observed  for  all  weight  groupings  from  motor  cycles  of 
500  pounds  to  gross  loads  of  over  45,000  pounds.   It  satis- 
fied a  particular  gross  load  movement  of  144,000  pounds. 
It  was  checked  with  earlier  American  experience,  and  with 
contemporary  Italian  experience  and  found  to  be  below  each. 
It  was  checkea  with  the  tables  used  by  General  Motors 
Corporation  representatives  in  estimating  costs  on  new  oper- 
ations and  found  to  be  somewhat  above.   This,  too,  seemed 
consistent.   Vehicle  design  is  improving.   The  average 
vehicle  in  actual  operation  is  somewhat  older  than  four 
years.   Its  -gasoline  consumption  would  be  greater  than  that 
of  vehicle  of  present  design.  Its  age,  too,  in  terms  of 
deterioration,  would  contribute. 

The  questionnaire  data  (analysis  75.5)  were  supplemented 
by  additional  consumption  data,  made  available  by  other  cost 
studies  and  through  correspondence  with  fleet  and  special 
equipment  operators  who  did  not  reply  to  the  costs  question- 
naire. A  summary  of  all  the  gasoline  consumption  informa- 
tion follows: 

Gasoline  Consumption,  All  Data 

Number  and  Type 
of  Vehicles 

45,181  Motorcycles 
11,913  Passenger  Cars 

1,888  Trucks 
13,680  Trucks 
10,737  Trucks 

7,329  Trucks 

3,252  Trucks 

1,122  Trucks 

In  these  data  the  6  truck  groups  correspond  to  the  gross 
weight  groupings  of  analysis  75.6.   The  drop  below  the  trend 
for  the  last  group  may  be  attributed  to  (1)  a  relatively 
greater  number  of  line-haul  vehicles  in  the  groupj  (2)  the 
tendency  of  estimates  to  be  in  round  numbers  of  4,  and  par- 
ticularly 5  miles  per  gallon,  when  actually  the  mileage  per 
gallon  ?;as  perhaps  nearer  3  or  3  1/2^  and  (3)  better  than 
average  road  and  grade  conditions  where  the  greater  part  of 
this  small  group  of  heavy  vehicles  operated.  The  weighted 
average  coefficient  resulting  from  this  entire  body  of  data 
is  used. 


Average 

Consumption  In 

Gross  Weight,  lbs. 

Gallons  per  Mile 

768 

.0275 

3,444 

.0734 

3,829 

.0820 

7,309 

.1292 

12,731 

.1723 

16,774 

.2413 

23,563 

.2826 

35,946 

.2794 

Gasoline  consumption  is  influenced  widely  by  many 
factors  other  than  gross  weight.  Road  surface  conditions 
may  add  50  percent,  grade  conditions  50  percent,   speed 
increases  50  percent,  stops  per  mile  for  delivery  or  traf- 
fic 50  percent,  \inder  inflation  of  tires  10  percent,  and  the 
auxiliary  use  of  engine  power  for  hoisting,  etc.,  10  per- 
cent. .  These  increases  are  based  on  the  tests  indicated,  but 
the  percentage  of  increase  has  in  each  instance  been  picked 
with  practical  conditions,  which  an  operator  may  be  compelled 
to  face,  in  mind.   It  is  not  the  theoretical  extreme. 

Added  to  these  uncontrollable  factors  will  be  other 
factors  more  or  less  within  control.  Idling  time  may  add 
10  percent,  improper  carburetor  adjustments  50  percent,  im- 
proper maintenance  or  old  age  25  percent,  climatic  condi- 
tions 10  percent,  and  acceleration,  deceleration  and  driver 
carelessness  10  percent.  There  may  be  others. 

These  may  be  cumulative.  Operator  experience  indicated 
a  50  percent  deviation  from  average  consumption  to  be  quite 
usual.  Appropriate  analysis  should  examine  these  deviations 
for  standard  deviation  values.  For  the  time  being  it  is 
only  necessary  to  recognize  that  in  all  these  averages  wide 
deviations  do  exist  in  actual  operator  experience. 

Oil  Consumption.  The  consumption  of  lubricating  oil  in 
quarts  per  mile  will  vary,  in  the  opinion  of  experts/  accord- 
ing to  the  following  factors:   Improper  viscosity^  at  operat- 
ing temperature,  plus  25  percent;  design  of  engine,  plus  250 
percent;  exceeding  criti'cal  speed  -  though  it  has  not  been 
ascertained  whether  this  is  a  practical  consideration  in 
motor  truck  operation  -  plus  250  percent;  improper  maintenance 
or  old  age,  which  implies  improper  combustion  of  fuel  and 
the  dilution  of  the  lubricant  with  gasoline,  plus  100  per- 
cent. Lack  of  dust  filters  and  other  preventive  measures  to 
keep  foreign  substances  out  of  the  lubricants  is  also  a 
factor.  Average  consumption,  however, may  be  expressed  as: 

Oil  consumption,  quarts  per  mile  __ 

0.000222  (gross  weight,  Ibs.)^'^^^ 

Oil  costs  were  taken  directly  from  operator  experience. 
The  average  cost  per  quart  indicated  was  14.47  cents.  One 
cent  was  subtracted  from  this  as  the  Federal  tax  and  the 
13.47  cents  remaining  were  applied  to  consumption. 

Tire  costs  were  developed  directly  from  operator  experi- 
ence. Scatter  of  data  in  experimental  plots  formed  parallel 
lines  which  upon  inspection  were  found  to  represent  figures 
based  upon  arbitrary  mileage  life  selections  of  10,000  to 
40,000  miles.   Such  arbitrary  charges  on  the  part  of  opera- 
tors, may  or  may  not  agree  with  their  actual  experience. 
There  are  too  many  variables  in  tire  wear  to  justify  such 
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consistency  in  indicated  mileage  life.  The  tire,  of  course, 
supports  the  gross  load  and  through  it  is  transmitted  all 
of  the  effort  which  moves  the  vehicle  over  the  road.   Con- 
sequently, tire  wear  is  variable  importantly  with  the  ratio 
of  the  actual  load  being  carried  to  the  load  for  which  it 
was  designed,  and  it  is  variable  with  many  other  factors 
aside  from  gross  load.   The  road  surface,  vehicle  speed, 
slippage,  impact  and  temperature  conditions  of  the  road 
surface,  or  the  brake  drums,  are  influences.   Speed  is  im- 
portant in  that  rolling  resistance  increases  in  a  small 
way  with  it,  and  air  resistance  increases  approximately 
according  to  its  square.  This  piling  up  of  resistance  as 
the  speed  increases  is  reflected  in  tire  wear,  just  as  it 
is  in  gasoline  consiimption.  As  the  engine  must  do  the  work 
that  work  must  be  done  through  the  tire.  Under  or  overin- 
flation  practically  synonymous  with  loading,  sudden  tem- 
perature changes,  improper  adjustment  or  use  of  brakes, 
spring  characteristics,  wheel  alignment,  driver  careless- 
ness and  improper  maintenance  are  other  factors.   Round 
numbered  mileage  lives  must,  therefore,  be  estimates. 

The  slope  of  the  logarithmic  line  was  clearly  indicated 
by  fleets  in  which  vehicles  of  different  gross  weights  oper- 
ated under  more  or  less  similar  conditions.   The  smallest  of 
the  six  groupings,  representing  metropolitan  delivery  vehi- 
cles for  the  most  part,  had  a  higher  than  average  cost  rep- 
resenting a  very  short  mileage  life  for  the  tires.   A  curve 
fitted  to  the  remaining  points  showed  a  somev/hat  exces- 
sive mileage  life  when  checked  against  tire  price,.   The 
curve  adopted  for  all  groups,  resulting  from  a  weighted, 
average  coefficient,  appears  to  be  reasonable  in  this 
respect.  •  It  represents  the  equation: 

Tire  cost,  cents  per  mile  = 

0.000222  (gross  weight,  lbs.)0-9 

Based  on  1933  list  prices  to  retail  consumers,  tire 
price  may  be  related  to  average  gross  weight,  thus: 

Tire  price,  dollars  = 

0.006805  (gross  weight,  Ibs.)^*^^ 

Discounts  to  fleets,  however,  are  from  10  to  20  percent 
of  list  retail  prices. 

Driver »s  and  driver »s  helpers »  wages  were  so  closely 
related  .to  mileage  compared  to  other  things  that  they  are 
here  considered  a  mileage  charge.   In  practice  this  will 
work  out  as  such  except  in  terminal  operations  where  loading 
and  unloading  time  and  other  truck  delays  result  in  very  low 
mileages.  The  vehicle  usually  incurs  no  driver  charge  when 
not  on  duty. 


For-hire  drivers  averaged  6  cents  per  mile,  and  private 
drivers  8  cents  per  mile,  throughout  the  weight  ranges.  The 
?hf  f^^^'Jo?  ^"^  l^^^^   mileage,  however,  verv  nearly  equalizes 
the  annual  cost  for  any  particular  weight  group. 

«-.!  ^^^Z^^l^   helpers, on  the  other  hand,  averaged  2  cents  per 
mile,  which  needs  some  interpretation  in  view  of  the  lac^ 
^utl  tl     r^^^^fs  do  not  use  helpers  and  the  larger  vehicles 
have  greater  helper  requirements  than  the  smaller  ones. 


Driver  wage  data  were  received  for  11,194  trucks 
these  1,238  furnished  helper  wage  data. 


Of 


Trucks 

Trucks 

Percent 

Requiring 

Re qui I 

*ing 

Requiring 

Drivers 

Driver»s 

Helpers 

Helpers 

559 

70 

12.5* 

5,567 

287 

5.2 

2,556 

295 

11.5 

1,484 

193 

13.0 

402 

117 

29.1 

626 

276 

44.1 

Group 
(Gross  Weight) 

Below  5,000  lbs. 

5,000  -  9,999 
10,000  -14,999 
15,000  -19,999 
20,000  -24,999 
25,000  and  over 

/.^f»4^?4.^^®  ^^^^f  °^  ^^^^®  percentages  it  was  assumed  that  a 
definite  percentage  of  the  mileage  of  each  vehicle  should  be 
r^^l'^.ft^  ""^t"^   driver rs  helper  expense.  The  average  cost 
resulting  from  the  table  may  be  stated: 

Driver* s  helper  expense,  cents  per  mile  = 

0.000020  (gross  weight,  lbs.) 

The  generalizations  for  fixed  and  variable  license  fees 

For-hire  and  private  fixed  fees,  dollars  = 

0.000013  (gposs  weight,  lbs.) 1-6 

For-hire  variable  fees,  dollars  = 

0.0000056  (gross  weight,  Ibs.)!-^ 

For-hire  variable  fees,  cents  per  mile  = 

0.000001  (gross  weight,  Ibs.)^-^ 


17  -• 
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In  order  to  translate  average  costs  of  moving  a 
particular  load  a  given  distance  for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  the  charges  or  costs  of  similar  movement  by  rail  (analy- 
ses 49.7  -  49.14),  two  important  adjustments  must  be  made. 
The  first  requires  the  segregation  of  terminal  and  line-haul 
costs  and  the  elimination  from  truck  costs  of  elements  not 
present  in  the  rail  carload  costs,  such  as  loading  and  un- 
loading at  origin  and  destination.  Since  it  is  contemplated 
that  truck  loads  comparable  with  rail  carload  movement  would 
be  picked  up  and  delivered  by  the  line-haul  vehicle,  station 
clerical  and  miscellaneous  and  platform  charges  should  also 
be  eliminated.   The  second  adjustment  requires  a  relation  to 
be  established  between  the  particular  load  and  the  average 
gross  weight  of  the  vehicle,  which  may  be  accomplished  for 
all  loads  and  their  average  gross  weights  by  a  translation 
of  the  composite  costs  of  for-hire  trucks  into  an  equation 
relating  them  to  the  weight  of  the  load  rather  than  to  gross 
weight. 

The  questionnaire  on  per  truck  performance  and  cost  data 
did  not  separate  pick-up  and  delivery  and  other  terminal 
expenses  from  items  of  general  overhead.   The  motor  truck 
survey  questionnaire  to  which  it  was  appended  did,  however, 
elicit  more  or  less  complete  reports  on  terminal  costs  from 
114  operators  which  revealed  this  item  to  be  consistently 
close  to  13.41  percent  of  total  operating  costs. 


Number     Total     Terminal 
Gross  Expense     of     Operating     Costs, 
Group,  Dollars  Concerns  Costs.  Dollars  Dollars 


Below  10,000 
10,000  -  24,999 
25,000  -  49,999 
50,000  -  74,999 
75,000  -  99,999 
100,000  -199,999 
200,000  -499,999 
Over  500,000 

All  Operators 


20 
7 
12 
16 
14 
10 
17 

18 
114 


88,850 


5,545,329 

3,471,389 

2,286,696 

1,207,001 

594,376 

697,253 

298.470 


9,344 

796,059 

463,449 

313,834 

121,033 

78,321 

84,536 

36.609 


14,189,364  1,903,185 


Terminal  in 
Percent  of 
Total  Costs 

10.52 
14.36 
12.57 
13.72 
10.02 
13.18 
12.12 
12.27 

13.41 


These  terminal  expenses  include  the  truck  expense 
involved  in  pick-up  and  delivery  representing  approximately 
33.84  percent,  and  terminal  rental  representing  another  7.55 


percent  of  the  total  terminal  costs.*  There  remains  58.61 
percent  of  the  terminal,  or  7.86  percent  of  the  total  oper- 
ating costs  as  terminal  expense  to  be  deducted  from  average 
truck  operating  costs  before  the  segregation  of  terminal 
and  line-haul  costs  may  be  made. 

Applying  the  total  deduction  to  the  fixed  costs  leaves 
a  remainder  which  is  closely  approximated  by  the  equation: 

Net  fixed  cost  per  day,  cents  —  ^  ^ 

89.41  4-  121.05  (load,  tons)^'*^ 

Variable  costs  may  be  expressed  in  a  similar  equation, 
thus : 

Variable  oost  per  mile,  cents  —  n  fi 

7.6771  -»-  3.9434  (load,  tons)^"'^ 

The  load  in  both  cases  represents  the  manufacturer's 
allowable  load,  the  assiomption  being  that  though  empty 
mileage  would  bring  the  average  load  throughout  the  year's 
mileage  down  to  normal,  the  particular  load  would  exceed 
the  rated  capacity  within  the  load  limits  of  the  chassis. 

The  terminal  costs,  under  the  expected  conditions,  may 
be  obtained  by  (l)  multiplying  the  fixed  cost  per  v/orking 
day  by  the  time  spent  by  the  vehicle  in  the  terminal  opera- 
tions expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  working  day,  and  (2) 
adding  to  this  product  the  variable  cost  per  mile  multiplied 
by  the  vehicle  mileage  spent  in  the  terminal  operations. 

The  line-haul  cost  may  be  stated  as  (1)  the  fixed  cost 
per  day  multiplied  by  the  time  spent  in  the  haul,  expressed 
as  a  fraction  of  the  working  day,  and  (2)  added  to  the 
product  of  the  variable  cost  per  mile  -multiplied  by  the  mile- 
age traveled  in  the  line-haul. 


^   Studies  by  C.  G.  Anthony  of  the  Motor  Freight  Terminal 
Company  of  California  revealed  truck  costs,  including 
driving  expense,  to  be  69.27  percent  of  pick-up  and 
delivery  costs.   Exhibit  117B  of  the  Merchandise  Traffic 
Report,  1934  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation,  shows 
the  average  pick-up  or  delivery  expense  to  be  85.39  cents 
per  ton,  or  48.85  percent  of  the  total  terminal  expense 
per  ton  at  origin  or  destination.  It  also  shows  terminal 
rent  to  be  13.20  cents  per  ton,  or  7.55  percent  of  the 
total  expense  per  ton  at  origin  or  destination. 
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algebraicall^  as  ?oS^ws?     conditions  may  be  expressed 
C  =  F(Tt)  +  v(Dt)  ^  F(Ti,)  +  v(Dr) 


Wherein 

C  . 
F  = 
V  = 
Tt  = 
Tr  - 

Dt  . 
Dr  = 
W  = 


Total  cost  of  truck  movement,  cents. 
Fixed  cost  per  day,  cents. 
Variable  cost  per  mile,  cents. 
Time  spent  in  terminal,  hours. 
Time  spent  in  road,,  hours. 
Distance  run  in  terminal,  miles. 
Distance  run  on  road,  miles 
Working  day,  hours. 


more  thlh  t^n   «??f       ^^  ^^^^^   P®^  ^^^^  ^^d  shipments  of 

tlal  be  accepted  as  terminal  tlle'^ISd^he 'greater  welehrof" 
lo  Zn^^'^^^'^^^^S^  ^^l^^^-i  ^^  ^s  °f  lIsIthLilso  miles 
roaS^&Ipeer  '^'''''  '°  '^  conservative  for^^hfactia!'' 

a^dl<LioS^S^^^^ 

C  -  L0.6(72^go^o  ^  ^  g^g^  j^^  ^  125.0909  +  7.9g55Dr 
S^lylKl!?.""  ^"P^^^red  in  computations  presented  In 


;    ^^^^^^i^^^^^nrrF^m^j^pSFt: 
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allowable°Ioff  ?fr.^fhr''*'  °°''^"  ^"  *^™^  °f  manufacturer- s 
bllity  depends  on  the  relation  ^^t°!^i.*^";   .  "^  ^PP^i^^" 
able  load^nd  average  grots  wellhtT^f  ^^*!?^"  ^^^  ^11°"- 
however,  with  the  body^typLli^ce 'allows h^ff'"^''  ""^  ^^^y* 
the  difference  betwppn  tho  m,-!,-  allowable  load  represents 

the  vehicle  and  itr!oad«nH?r""  fllp^^ble  gross  weight  pf 
sis  and  body       Since  tan;r»n^,^  ^t^^f^  "^^^ht  of  the  chas- 
occupy  a  greater  percent^ J  of  ??  bodies     for  example,  will 
light  stake  or  rack  bodv  ^?h2     ^^t  ^"""^  ^°^<^  ^^^^  will  a 
load  will  vary,    though  thevwi?r^M  ??"■  ^°?  °^  allowable  net 
terms  of  gross  weight?  conform  closely  in 

it  wm°rellect  thesfohf ^  foregoing  cost  formula  so  that 
body  weight  normal'to  d^?frlnt"co^oHfl^?  '°  differences  in 
merely  to  ad.lust  the  vaino  ^?  t    J°'™°dities,   it  remains 

anticipated  allowableload  ™^i  h^  *^f  ^°^*  ^^  "^^'^h  the 
it  equL  to  the  :verage°allSwlble^oad!''  °"  ^"'"''^  '°  ""^^ 

computld'conf'orm%e?f  closelv'to  t!?'  ""^""^?  °°^^^  ^^^  ^^en 
lightest  body  KrouD     i  ^       J?         ^i'^"^®  permitted  by  the 

The  heavier  body  grouD^  in  ^^Ll^"^'   ^^^^^  ^"<^  ^°^  b°^ies. 

ficuSfrto'averlge'accorlin^  t^''\''^^^   "^^^^^^^  "-«  <iif- 

most  plausible  fliauons  wire  derivpH^fr^"^'  f^"^  "^^^^  ^^^ 
extremely  comolex  rpia?f^!!^^-    ^"^  ^^^^   resulted  in  an 

the  load  values  for  thP^?^^^*''^^'',  ^^^  permitted  loads  and 
the  value  l:  However  the1^«Ai  .^^  fit  ^°^  ^roup  used  as 
^Sr^mu^°^r^-  app^-^^^%S^-2t:f-n  each  .roup^warrants 


*^^^t 


••-»' 


Panel  Body 


Van  or  tank  body* ! ! J"??^^ 

Refrigerator  body  ..'.'.'.].[ 1.1125L+0.25 

ton  SI  itriii^,iti^LireiiiLT.i  '^?sir!ffi°\'=°^^  ^- 

also  tend  to  mi^'i^^te°'aS%ea°^a\??L^ISc'l'irc^^^?^  """^"^ 


•■•« 


-  ? 


^    , 
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The  load  adjustments  represent  the  perceptible  effect  of 
body  types  on  costs.  This  effect  has  not  been  computed  in 
the  tabulations  herein,  because  it  is  far  within  the  range 
of  deviations  that  will  be  present  from  myriad  other 
causes. 


XXII   CARRIER  FIXED  PLANT 


76^  Necessity  for  Carrier  Fixed  Plant 


77^  Cost  of  Maintaining  Fixed  Plant 

Under  the  railway  accounting  system  in  effect 
Railway       in  1932,  the  cost  of  replacing  worn-out  or 

obsolete  plants  was  included  with  the  cost  of 
repairs  in  practically  all  accounts,  except  the  equipment  ac- 
counts. For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  consider  main- 
tenance as  the  cost  of  both  repairs  and  depreciation  (includ- 
ing retirements  with  the  latter) .  Rail  maintenance  costs 
aggregated  40  percent  of  the  total  cost  or  over  3,200  per 
mile  of  route.*  From  a  location  standpoint  tney  group  into 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  roadway  and  operative  structures, 
stations  and  wharves. 

In  1932  rail  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  roadway 
aggregated  $940  per  route  mile,  or  108  percent  Delow  the 
average  expenditure  of  the  12-year  period.   This  difference 
was  due  in  part  to  actual  deferment  of  the  maintenance 
obligation,  in  part  to  lower  labor  and  material  costs,  but 
chiefly,  it  is  believed, to  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
obligation  itself  because  of  reduced  use  and  more  intensive 
supervision  by  management.   This  appears  from  examination  of 
the  service  unit  costs.   The  average  roadway  maintenance  cost 
amounted  to  $8.41  per  car  and  35  cents  per  ton  of  freight 
originated;   58  cents  per  train  mile  and  2.2  cents  per 
loaded  car  mile.  These  costs  were  somewhat  lower  than  com- 
parable costs  for  the  12-year  average.  Among  the  rate  terri- 
tories, the  highest  roadway  maintenance  cost  per  car  mile 
was  found  in  New  England, 3.0  cents,  and  the  lowest  in 
Pacific  Southwest,  1.8  cents .# 

Maintenance  of  stations  and  wharves  in  1932  were  rela- 
tively minor  matters,  amounting  only  to  $56  per  route  mile. 


Analysis   75.4. 


#       Analyses  77.2  and  3.4 
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Station  maintenance  per  route  mile  was  quite  subnormal, 
being  but  45  percent  of  the  12-year  average.  The  average 
cost  per  car  originated  in  1932  was  34  cents,  compared  with 
48  cents  over  the  12-year  period.* 


Waterway 


Reporting  carriers  who  owned  their  terminals 
spent  in  1932^ $2,200, 000  for  maintenance  of 
such  properties.  This  amounted  to  1.7  percent 
of  total  freight  operating  expenditures  and  10  percent  of 
total  maintenance  expenses.  Common  carriers  spent  $2,100,000 
for  maintenance  of  owned  terminals,  which  was  1.9  percent 
of  common  carriers'  total  expenditures,  and  11.4  percent  of 
their  maintenance  expenses.   Contract  and  private  carriers 
reported  very  insignificant  amounts  for  maintenance  of  owned 
terminals,  their  expenditures  being  $9,000  and  $15,000, 
respectively.  For  private  carriers  this  amounted  to  1  per- 
cent of  their  maintenance  expenses,  while  for  contract  car- 
riers it  amounted  to  less  than  .3  percent  of  maintenance 
expenses.   In  both  instances  the  percentages  of  total  freight 
expenses  were  but  a  small  fraction  of  1  percent .# 

Expenditures  for  the  use  of  terminal  facilities  on  a 
wharfage  or  dockage  basis  amounted  to  $2,000,000.  This  item 
was  1.5  percent  of  total  freight  expenses  and  9  percent  of 
total  maintenance  expenditures.  Common  carriers  incurred 
expenditures  of  this  class  amounting  to  $l,-900,000,  which 
was  1.7  percent  of  their  total  expenses  and  10.1  percent  of 
their  total  maintenance  expenditures.  Contract  carriers 
spent  $80,000  for  wharfage  and  dockage,  which  was  .6  percent 
of  their  total  expenditures  and  3.8  percent  of  their  total 
maintenance  expenses,  while  private  carriers  spent  $54,000, 
which  was  .4  percent  of  their  total  freight  expenditures  and 
2.2  percent  of  their  total  maintenance  expense s.# 

Maintenance  of  terminal  facilities  and  percentages  of 
total  expenses  and  of  maintenance  expenses  for  the  various 
classes  of  carriers  by  districts  for  the  year  1932  were  - 
Atlantic  Coastwise  and  Inland  common  carriers  $871,000  or 
3.7  percent  and  19.5  percent;  others  $1,000  or  .02  percent 
and  .1  percent;  Atlantic  Gulf  common  $375,000  or  2.5  per- 
cent and  9  percent;  Intercoastal  common  $493,000  or  1.2 
percent  and  9.9  percent;  others  $14,000  or  4.3  percent  and 
15.7  percent;  Iriand  Waterways  common  $284,000  or  3.5  per- 
cent and  13.7  percent;  Great  Lakes  common  $67,000  or  .8 
percent  and  4.9  percent;  others  $9,000  or  .06  percent  and  .4 
percent;  and  Pacific  Coast  common  $48,000  or  .4  percent  and 
3.2  percent.^ 


*i. 
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♦  Analyses  77.2  and  3.4. 
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Wharfage  and  dockage  paid  and  percents  of  total  freight 
experiditures  and  of  maintenance  expanses  by  classes  of  car- 
riers  by  districts  in  1932  were  -  Atlantic  Coast  common 
$284,000  or  1.2  percent  and  6.4  percent,  others  $69,000  or 
1.6  percent  and  7.3  percent;  Atlantic  Gulf  common  $848,000 
or  5.6  percent  and  20.5  percent;  Intercoastal  common 
$327,000  or  .8  percent  and  6.6  percent;  others  $23,000  or 
7.2  percent  and  26.3  percent;  Inland  Waterways  common 
$185,000  or  2.3  percent  and  8.9  percent;  others  $700  or  .2 
percent  and  1  percent;  Great  Lakes  common  $99,000  or  1.2 
percent  and  7.2  percent;  others  $21,UO0  or  .1  percent  an^l  .9 
percent;  and  Pacific  Coast  common  $135,000  or  1.1  percent 
and  9  percent;  others  $100  or  .02  percent  and  .2  percent.* 

Maintenance  unit  costs  are  shown  on  analysis  77.3.   The 
units  used  are  route  miles,  schedules,  net  tons,  schedule 
hours,  schedule  miles-,  ton  miles  using  rail  distances,  and 
ton  miles  using  water  distances. 


Petroleum 


The  maintenance  cost  of  petroleum  pipe  line 
transportation  in  the  United  States  in  1932 
amounted  to  over  48  million  dollars,,  represent 
ing  a  ratio  of  maintenance  to  revenue  of  23  percent.  This 
represented  a  route  mile  maintenance  cost  of  $521  per  pipe 
line  route  mile,  58  cents  per  net  ton  of  traffic  originated 
and  1.5  mills  per  net  ton  mile.# 


XXIII   TRANSPORT  POWER 

78.   The  Problem 

79.  Capacity  of  Transport  Power 

The  power  capacity  of  American  railways  depends 
Railway      on  many  factors  other  than  tihe  tractive  effort 

of  the  locomotives  employed,  some  of  which  are 
grade,  alignment,  traffic  balance,  speed,  daily  utilization 
and  mileage  between  general  shoppings  -  each  of  whioh  must 
be  weighted  with  respect  to  the  distribution  and  character 
of  the  traffic  handled.  A  theoretical  capacity  based  upon 
average  tractive  effort,  gradient,  curvature  and  speed,  if 
the  latter  characteristics  could  be  weighted,  might  prove 
misleading. 

Average  power  capacity,  gauged  by  the  conditions  which 
persisted  in  1932,  can  be  appraised.   In  1932  there  were  31 
thousand  road  freight  locomotives.   Fifty  thousand  service- 
able miles  per  locomotive  per  year  appears  to  be  the  maximum 
average  attainable  with  present  power,  and  under  present 


♦   Analysis  77.3. 


operating  conditions  and  methods.*  The  largest  average  load 
of  recent  years  was  obtained  in  1929  when  a  load  of  757  net 
tons* per  freight  locomotive  mile  was  reached.   The  total 
average  capacity  upon  this  basis  of  the  1932  supply  of  loco- 
motives would  be  about  1,000  billion  net  ton  miles,  or  twice 
the  1929  peak  and  four  times  the  1932  traffic. 

Ton-mile  capacities  for  the  year  1932  were 
Waterway      computed  for  reporting  companies  using  the 

number  of  trips  only  that  were  made  by  each 
vessel  during  that  year.  No  allowance  was  made  for  possible 
trips  which  could  have  been  made  had  each  vessel  been  in 
continuous  operation  during  the  entire  season  or  year.  For 
all  reported  waterline  services  a  capacity  of  115  billion 
ton  miles  was  indicated.  Ton  miles  of  service  performed 
amoiinted  to  53  billions,  or  46  percent  of  capacity.   Common 
carriers  had  a  capacity  of  74  billion  ton  miles  and  utilized 
33  billion  or  44  percent.   Contract  carriers  had  a  capacity 
of  24  billion  ton  miles  of  which  16  billion  or  67  percent 
were  utilized,  while  for  private  carriers  the  figures  were 
17  billion  capacity  and  4  billion  or  about  25  percent  utiliza- 
tion.# 

In  the  Atlantic  Coast  district,  reporting  common  carriers 
had  a  capacity  of  9,080  million  ton  miles  and  service  per- 
formed  amounted  to  1,989  million,  or  22  percent.  In  this  dis- 
trict, reporting  contract  and  private  carriers  had  a  capacity 
of  3,864  million  ton  miles  of  which  2,179  million,  of  56  per- 
cent, were  utilized. |rf 

In  the  Atlantic  Giaf  service,  the  ton-mile  capacity  of 
common  carriers  was  11,617  million  of  which  3,390  million, 
or  29  percent,  were  used;  and  other  carriers  had  a  capacity 
of  1,828  million  ton  miles  of  which  986  million,  or  54  per- 
cent, were  utilized.^ 

In  the  Intercoastal  trade,  common  carriers  had  a  capacity 
of  41,506  million  ton  miles  and  used  22,880  million,  or  55 
percent.  Other  carriers  engaged  in  this  trade  had  a  capacity 
of  903  million  ton  miles  of  which  289  million,  or  32  percent, 
were  utilized. f6 

On  the  Inland  Waterways,  the  ton-mile  capacity  of  common 
carriers  was  4,882  million  and  their  utilization  was  2,367 
million,  or  48  percent,  while  other  carriers  in  this  dis- 
trict, had  a  capacity  of  1,400  million  ton  miles  and  used  643 
million,  or  46  percent.^ 


t] 
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#   Analysis  77.1. 


*  Based  on  an  average  utilization  of  10  hours  per  service- 
able day  (in  October  1920  it  reached  9  hours)  a  speed  of 

16  miles  per  hour  (1932  average)  and  312  serviceable  days 
per  year. 

#  Analysis  70.1. 

p   Analyses  70.2  and  70.3. 
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On  the  Great  Lakes,  common  carriers  had  a  capacity  of  5,053 
million  ton  miles  of  which  1,284  million  or  25  percent  were 
used.   Other  carriers  in  this  district  had  a  capacity  of  32,423 
million  ton  miles  and  utilized  15,888  million  or  49  percent.* 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  ton-mile  capacity  of  common  car- 
riers was  2,117  million  of  which  962  million  or  45  percent  were 
used  and  other  carriers  had  a  capacity  of  400  million  and  a 
utilization  of  66  million  or  17  percent.* 


Railway 


80.   Cost  of  Maintaining  Transport  Power 

The  unit  cost  of  total  power  maintenance  in  1932 
was  only  slightly  subnormal,  being  52  cents  per 
train  mile,  compared  with  67  cents  over  the 
12-year  period.   The  cost  in  1932  amounted  to  2  cents  per  loaded 
car  mile.  The  highest  unit  maintenance  cost  was  found  in  Trunk 
Line  Territory,  where  it  was  $11.53  per  train  hour,  83  cents 
per  train  mile,  2.6  cents  per  loaded  car  mile  and  .35  mills  per 
gross  ton  mile.  The  lowest  was  in  the  Southwestern  Territory, 
|6.36  per  train  hour,  37  cents  per  train  mile,  1.7  cents  per 
car  mile  and  .24  mills  per  gross  ton  mile.#  Among  the  classes 
of  trains,  the  lowest  cost  was  found  in  the  branch  line  way 
freight,  handling  an  average  of  only  8  cars  or  667  gross  tons, 
where  road  power  maintenance  averaged  22  cents  per  train  mile. 
The  highest  cost  was  found  on  the  heavily  loaded  manifest  train, 
averaging  2,123  gross  tons,  at  44  cents  per  train  mile.  The 
lowest  average  cost  -  about  20  cents  per  train  mile  -  was  found 
in  the  case  of  branch  line  way  trains  in  Central  (average  load 
of  764  gross  tons;;  Western  Trunk  Line  (567  gross  tons);  South- 
western ^651  gross  tons;;  and  Pacific  Northwest  (,579  gross  tons;. 
The  highest  average  cost  -  65  cents  per  train  mile  -  was  found 
in  main  line  manifest  trains  of  Trunk  Line  for  trains  handling 
an  average  load  of  2.983  gross  tons.i^ 

*   Analyses  70.2  and  70.3.       #   Analyses  77.2  and  S.4. 

jiJ   In  the  inquiry  the  carriers  were  asked  to  apportion  the 
cost  of  power  maintenance  between  classes  of  trains  and  in 
cases  where  direct  allocation  was  impossible,  upon  the  basis 
of  gross  ton  miles.   The  cost  of  power  maintenance  distrib- 
uted upon  this  basis  is  shown  in  analysis  80.1.  This  basis 
of  apportionment  has  been  criticized  (and,  we  are  convinced, 
correctly  criticized)  because  it  assumes  perfect  adjustment 
of  loaa  ana  capacity  and  thereby  tnrows  undue  cost  on  the 
heavier  loaded  trains.  Since  the  carriers  furnished  the 
gross  ton  miles  both  including  and  excluding  the  weight  of 
locomotive,  it  was  possible  to  redistribute  the  cost  between 
classes  of  trains  upon  a  locomotive  ton  mile  basis,  which  was 
done  and  is  shown  in  analysis  80.2.   The  costs  stated  in  the 
text  in  paragraph  80  are  those  computed  upon  the  latter  basis, 
but  in  all  subsequent  paragraphs  and  analyses  dealing  with 
road  costs  as  a  whole,  the  original  distribution  made  In  the 
returns  upon  a  gross  ton  mile  has  not  been  disturbed. 


Power  maintenance  expense  of  petroleum  pipe 
Petroleum     line  companies  in  1932  amounted  to  15  million 

dollars  which  was  7  percent  of  the  revenue 
earned,  amounted  to  $162  per  route  mile  and  represented  an 
expense  of  18  cents  per  net  ton  originated  and  of  .5  mills 
per  net  ton  mile.   Station  expenses  of  petroleum  pipe  line 
companies  amounted  to  4  million  dollars,  a  ratio  of  2  percent 
of  the  revenue  earned.   This  represented  a  maintenance  expense 
of  $43  per  route  mile  and  5  cents  per  net  ton  originated. 
This  was  equivalent  to  station  maintenance  costs  of  .1  mill 
per  net  ton  mile.* 


81.   Modernization  of  Transport  Power 

The  basic  requirements  for  modern  power  were 
Power        taken  to  be:   (l)  Reduction  and  elimination  of 

terminal  handling  where  possible;  (2)  provid- 
ing fast,  light-weight,  frequent  local  freight  train  service, 
through  container  power  cars  as  standard  equipment;  (3)  local- 
izing or  decentralizing  truck  operation  through  collection 
and  delivery  service,  trucking  of  exceptional  traffics,  rail- 
head distribution  for  direct  highway  transport;  (4)  power 
equipment  with  low  first  cost  and  low  operating  and  mainte- 
nance cost. 

The  manufacturers,  therefore,  were  requested  to  submit 
proposals  generally  complying  with  the  following  specifications 

Motive  Power  Equipment 

1.  Speed  -  60  M.P.H.  on  straight  level  track,  with 
load  and  gross  trailing  load  as  specified. 

2.  Power  container  car,  double  truck,  steel  or 
equivalent  throughout,  with  control  cab  or 
engine  room  at  one  or  both  ends  of  unit,  back  of 
which,  or  between  control  cabs  or  engine  rooms, 
will  be  a  clear  platform  space,  varying  from  20, 
29,  34  to  42  feet  for  loading  2,  3,  4  and  5  con- 
tainers, plus  additional  length  for  bumper  and 
other  A.A.R.  requirements. 

3.  Locomotive,  double  truck,  mechanical  parts  steel 
or  equivalent,  with  control  cab  built  in  center 
of  unit. 

4.  Containers  to  be  transported  were  in  two  general 
sizes: 


I 


4 
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Small  Container  -  8»  x  6*  x  10»  capacity 
25,000  pounds;  Tare  -  3,500  pounds. 

Large  Container  -  8»  x  8»  x  20»  capacity 
50,000  pounds;  Tare  -  6,500  pounds. 

The  proposals  of  the  manufacturers  are  summarized  In 
three  analyses:   81.1  Power  Cars,  all  prime  movers;  81.2 
Steam  Locomotives;  81.3  Diesel-Electric  and  Diesel-Mechanical 
Locomotives. 

Power  cars  were  considered  for  this  study,  built  to  haul 
containers  8»  x  8»  x  10»  weighing,  loaded,  28,500  pounds,  each 
with  a  tare  weight  of  3,500  pounds,  placed  transversely  across 
the  car  width  and  four  inches  apart,  making  the  container 
power  car  take  the  form  primarily  of  a  flat  car  with  an  operat- 
ing cab  at  one  or  both  ends,  depending  upon  the  characteristics 
of  the  service  in  which  the  car  would  be  operated. 

These  power  cars  also  were  to  be  capable  of  hauling  two 
or  more  trailers  on  straight  level  track  at  a  maximum  sustained 
speed  of  60  miles  per  hour,  with  trailing  loads  as  high  as  500 
tons  gross. 

The  condition  was  considered  where  a  power  car  might  not 
have  a  container  load,  thus  all  the  weight  of  the  power  plant, 
plus  the  fuel  and  water  tanks,  have  been  placed  over  the  power 
truck,  in  order  to  secure  ample  starting  adhesion.  As  soon  as 
the  speed  of  a  few  miles  per  hour  is  attained,  one  axle  will 
give  all  the  tractive  effort  required,  but  usually,  of  course, 
there  are  two  axles  powered. 

Since  these  cars  are  primarily  for  high  speed  service, 
little  tractive  effort  is  needed  at  low  speeds.  With  roller 
bearings  used  on  these  and  on  trailing  container  cars,  the 
tractive  effort  necessary  for  the  so  called  "break-away"  will 
not  necessarily  be  required.  Even  with  slippery  rails,  by  using 
Sanders,  these  power  cars  would  have  ample  tractive  effort  to 
start  a  train  twice  as  heavy  as  they  can  pull  at  high  speed. 

* 

In  this  design  it  was  found  entirely  unnecessary  for  the 
light  weight  type  of  power  plant  used  to  sacrifice  the  pay 
load,  which  could  be  carried  chiefly  on  necessary  second  or 
trailer  truck.  In  power  units  of  less  than  2,000  horsepower, 
the  dead  weight  of  a  separate  locomotive  would  prove  an  unnec- 
essary expense,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  first  and  operating 
cost,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  if  a  separate  locomotive 
be  used^  increased  horsepower  would  be  necessary  and  consider- 
able dead  weight  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  frame. 
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. Proposals  for  .these  cars  and  estimated  performance  and 
expense  data  are  summarized  in  analysis  81.1.   Manufacturers* 
submissions  follow: 

Automatic  Gear  Corporation 

One  60-ton,  400-h.p.,  four-container  power  car  with  crew 
quarters;  equipped  with  two  200-h.p.  pancake  engines,  automatic 
gears  and  clutches;  has  raised  operating  cab  and  is  arranged 
for  operation  in  either  direction. 

Besler  Systems 

Four-container,  280-h.p.  Diesel-Mechanical  power  car  equipped 
with  two  140-h.p.  Diesel  engines  and  mechanical  transmission. 

Four-container,  500-h.p.  steam  power  car  equipped  with  high- 
pressure  steam  generating  plant  and  engines. 

Four-container,  1,000-h.p.  steam  power  car  equipped  with 
high-pressure  steam  generating  plant  and  engines. 

J.  G.  Brill  Company 

Four  designs  of  container  cars  of  various  capacities,  using 
gasoline  engines  with  mechanical  drive. 

A.  K.  Brumbaugh 

Hydraulic-Mechanical  Drive  container  car  with  gantry  crane; 
equipped  with  two  Diesel  engines  and  "fluid  flywheel"  clutches. 

Clark  Equipment  Company 

35-ton,  five-container  car  equipped  with  two  285-h.p. 
ignition  injection,  Diesel  engines  and  Turbo-Hydraulic  Drive. 

Electro-Motive  Corporation 

Two,  three,  four  and  five-container  Diesel-Electric  power 
cars. 

Four-wheel  Drive  Auto  Company 

High-speed  freight  tractor  equipped  with  one  250-h.p.  Diesel 
engine  with  all-mechanical  transmission. 

Ingers oil-Rand  Company 

Three-container  power  car  equipped  with  a  530-h.p.  Diesel 
engine  and  electrical  equipment. 


^ 
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Mid-West  Locomotive  Works 

45-ton  carrying  capacity  (30-ton  light-weight)  Diesel 
Hydraulic-Mechanical  driven  freight  motor  power  car,  equipped 
with  one  400-h.p.  Diesel  railway  type  engine,  capable  of  a 
maximum  speed  of  60  miles  per  hour. 

50-ton  carrying  capacity  Diesel  Hydraulic -Mechanical 
driven  freight  power  car  equipped  with  two  265-h.p.  Diesel 
railway  motors.  Maximum  speed  60  miles  per  hour. 

60-ton  carrying  capacity  (40-ton  light-weight)  Diesel 
Hydraulic-Mechanical  driven  freight  power  car,  equipped  with 
two  265-h.p.  Diesel  railway  engines.  Maxlmiim  speed  60  miles 
per  hour. 

75-ton  carrying  capacity  (50-ton  light-weight)  Diesel 
Hydraulic-Mechanical  driven  freight  power  car,  equipped  with 
two  400-h.p.  Diesel  railway  motors.  Maximum  speed  60  miles 
per  hour. 

Jaray  Streamline  Corporation  -  fBrown  Gurney  Engineers^ 

Six-container,  700-^1. p.  Diesel-Mechanical  power  car  equipped 
with  five  140-h.p.  Diesel  engines  and  mechanical  transmission. 

Llnderman  Devices.  Inc. 

One-container  car  design  for  four  containers  (57  gross 

tons)  equipped  with  two  200-h.p.  Diesel  engines  and  Llnderman 

selective  rallcar  transmission.  Cars  up  to  1,000-h.p.  can  be 
built  with  this  transmission. 

Ryan  Car  Company 

Two,  three  and  four- container  500-h.p.  steam  power  cars, 
equipped  with  high-pressure  steam  generating  plant  and  unl- 
flow  engines. 

Five-container,  1,000-h.p.,  steam  power  car  equipped  with 
high-pressure  steam  generating  plant  and  unl-flow  engines. 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 

Five -container  power  car  equipped  with  a  530-h.p.  Diesel 
engine  and  electrical  equipment. 

Utility  of  Single  Car  (Container)  Units 

Inherent  operating  economies  which  are  possible  with 
container  power  cars  are  not  to  be  found  In  other  types  of 
motive  power  units,  as  is  shown  by  the  operating  costs  in 
analysis  81.4  et  seq. 


FACTUAL   SUMMARY 

Cost  Data  -  Single  Car  Container  Units 


16.1 


.ners    Weight 

B.H.P. 

Cost  Per 

Weight 

al 

Pound 

B.H.P. 

Per  B.H.P. 

Double-Truck  Dlesel- 

-Electric 

3 

131,500 

530 

$0,304 

$75.50 

328 

5 

115,000 

530 

0.435 

84.60 

217 

Double- 

■Truck  Steam 

4 

70,000 

500 

$0,573 

$80.00 

140 

2 

120,000 

500 

0.392 

94.00 

240 

3 

130,000 

500 

0.377 

98.00 

260 

4 

140,000 

1,000 

0.365 

51.00 

140 

4 

75,000 

1,000 

0.800 

60.00 

75 

Double-Truck 

Dlesel-M€ 

jchanlcal 

$106.00 

4 

54,000 

400 

$0 . 785 

135 

4 

66,000 

280 

0.284 

67.00 

235 

4 

52,000 

400 

0.480 

62.50 

130 

6 

79,000 

700 

0.414 

46.80 

113 

5 

(Hydr)   70,000 

570 

0.400 

49.00 

123 

Cost 


$40,000 
50,000 

$40,000 
47,000 
49,000 
51,000 
60,000 


$42,500 
18,750 
25,000 
32,775 
28,000 

Steam.  Some  builders  were  in  a  position  to  submit. locomotives 
that  might  be  used  for  the  higher  tonnages;  namely,  500  tons 
gross  trailing  load  at  a  sustained  speed  of  60  miles  per  hour 
on  straight  level  track.   However,  this  type  of  unit  could 
only  be  used  where  there  was  sufficient  traffic  density  to 
warrant  capital  Investment  necessary  to  secure  such  motive 
power,  and  its  required  auxiliary  facilities. 

Experience  with  central  stations,  industrial  plants,  and 
with  new  types  of  locomotives  has  demonstrated  the  soundness 
of  the  general  trend  toward  higher  steam  pressures.   The 
expected  economies  have  been  realized,  and  the  day  of  high 
pressure  steam  power  plants  has  arrived. 

To  secure  the  advantages  of  steam  motive  power,  an  entirely 
new  type  of  unit  was  developed  for  this  study;  namely,  the 
use  of  the  booster  type  -  or  auxiliary  type  locomotive.   These 
are  proposed  to  be  used  under  a  platform  type  of  construction 
with  a  car  or  an  electric  locomotive  type  cab  and  body  for 
carrying  the  high  pressure  steam  generating  plant  and  con- 
densing equipment,  using  one  booster  locomotive  truck  to  meet 
some  conditions,  and  two  trucks  for  others.  This  unit  will 
be  capable  of  gperating  at  a  maximum  sustained  speed  of  60 
miles  per  hour  on  a  straight  level  track,  with  tonnages  vary- 
ing from  100  tons  to  500  tons  gross  trailing  load,  and  as  high 
as  1,000  tons  at  35  miles  per  hour. 
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Submissions  by  manufacturers  follow: 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  -  Three  conventional  steam 
locomotives  were  submitted  of  the  4-4-0  type  with  tonnage 
capacities  of  150,  500  and  500  gross  tons  at  50  m.p.h.,  - 
maximum  speed  60  m.p.h. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company  -  Here  the  booster  or  auxiliary 
type  of  locomotive  trucks  are  built  into  a  transportation 
unit  with  either  two  booster  or  power  trucks;  or  one  booster 
or  power  truck  and  one  auxiliary  power  truck,  under  a  box  type 
of  electric  locomotive  body  housing  the  steam  generating  and 
condensing  plants. 

Four  types  of  units  were  submitted: 

1.  Two  power  trucks  with  four  wheels,  42"  in  diameter 
and  12"  x  11"  cylinders  with  proper  gear  ratio.  The  trucks  of 
this  locomotive  unit  would  have  a  permanently  connected  gear 
drive  and  would  be  used  for  high-speed  service,  being  provided 
with  two  cut-offs,  70  percent  and  35  percent.  Weight  of  com- 
plete power  unit  190,000  pounds. 

2.  One  power  truck  and  one  auxiliary  power  truck  with 
four  wheels,  42"  in  diameter,  and  10"  x  11"  cylinders  with 
proper  gear  ratio.  This  locomotive  unit  would  have  use  of  the 
auxiliary  truck  for  starting  purposes  and  for  acceleration  up 
to  30  miles  per  hour  since  the  auxiliary  truck  would  have  a 
fixed  cut-off  of  70  percent.  Then  the  power  truck,  with  a 
horsepower  of  481,  would  be  able  to  handle  train  after  starting 
up  to  60  m.p.h.  at  70  percent  cut-off.  Weight  of  complete 
power  unit  190,000  pounds. 

3.  Two  power  trucks  similar  to  those  used  in  No.  1, 
except  that  they  would  have  three  pairs  of  wheels,  since  this 
type  would  be  used  for  heavy  axle  load.  Weight  of  complete 
power  imit  200,000  pounds. 

4.  One  power  truck  and  one  aujciliary  power  ti?uck  similar 
to  \mit  under  No.  2,  except  that  they  would  have  three  pairs 
of  wheels,  and  the  auxiliary  power  truck  would  be  used  for 
starting  and  acceleration.  Weight  of  complete  power  unit 
200,000  pounds. 

■Besler  Systems  -  High-Pressure  Steam  Power  Plants  - 
The  general  plan  behind  equipment  submitted  includes  the  use 
of  multiples  of  the  same  imit  for  steam  operation.  An  excep- 
tion ±s  the  engine  for  the  locomotive  type,  which  may  have  two 
.power  trucks,  such  as  would  be  placed  under  one  end  of  the 
baggage  or  express  car  to  be  converted,  which  is  included  in 
this  study;  or,  as  indicated,  with  gear  ratios  permitting 
greater  speed  than  is  usual  for  switching. 
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These  power  trucks  constitute  a  feature  which  can  be  used 
to  advantage  by  the  railway  operator,  at  the  ^ame  time  per- 
mitting quantity  production  and  utilization,  thus  assisting 
in  lowering  the  first  cost,  as  well  as  simplifying  and  cheap- 
ening the  service  and  maintenance  required. 


Although  all  the  steam  power  plants  her 
designed  to  burn  oil,  a  suitable  boiler  has 
already  extensively  used  in  Europe,  which  c 
the  Woolnough  type  of  boiler.   From  recent 
successful  means  of  burning  coal  or  powdere 
quickly  developed  for  the  standard  type  of 
if led,  in  the  event  there  be  a  demand.   Thi 
inevitable  if  a  very  large  number  of  these 
desired,  as  there  are  certain  districts  in 
wherein,  except  for  passenger  cars,  the  use 
only  be  uneconomical,  but  contrary  to  the  s 
itants  to  burn  other  than  coal. 


ein  included  are 

been  developed  and 
an  burn  coal;  namely, 
developments,  a 
d  coal  could  be 
boiler  herein  spec- 
s  demand  would  be 
units  should  be 
the  United  States 
of  oil  would  not 
pirit  of  the  inhab- 
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The  following  power  units  were  submitted  by  Besler  Systems: 

1,000-H.P.  High-pressure  Steam  Railcar  Conversion  Unit. 

500-H.P.  High-pressure  Steam  Railcar  Conversion  Unit. 

1,000  and  2,000-H.P.  High-pressure  Steam  Switching  and 
Road  Locomotives. 

La  Mont  Corporation  -  High-pressure  Steam  Power  Cars  and 
Stresfmlined  Trains.  The  motive  power  units  submitted  incor- 
porating the  La  Mont  steam  generator  are  as  follows: 

1.  High-pressure  steam  generating  plant  in  conjunction 
with  a  General  Electric  turbo-electric  generator,  which  in  turn 
furnishes  power  to  electric  railway  motors  on  the  traction-  or 
power  trucks. 

2.  High-pressure  steam  generating  plant  with  American 
Locomotive  compound  condensing  engines  on  the  power  trucks. 

3.  High-pressure  steam  generating  plant  with  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  "Booster"  type  simple  engines  on  power  trucks. 


These  types  of  power  units  are  particularly  we 
to  rail  power  car  or  high-speed  streamlined  train 
The  La  Mont  System  of  steam  generation,  due  to  its 
on  controlled  forced  circulation  by  the  use  of  ori 
possible  the  use  of  smaller  tubes  with  thin  walls, 
resulting  in  a  compact  steam  boiler  plant  of  light 
greater  economy  and  high  efficiency.  Being  symmet 
design,  this  system  lends  itself  to  a  variety  of 
which  can  be  met  by  a  low  initial  cost,  as  well  as 
tenance,  especially  with  the  condensing  unit. 


11  adapted 
service. 

being  based 
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rical  in 
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Lima  Locomotive  Works.  Incorporated  -  Four  designs  of 
steam  locomotives,  handling  trains  up  to  500  tons  gross  weight 
were  submitted.       .,  o       &  , 

A  double  end  locomotive  of  the  4-4-0  type,  in  which  a 
separate  tender  is  dispensed  with  and  the  water  and  fuel  are 
carried  in  side  tanks  and  on  the  rear  truck,  was  one  recom- 
mendation. Very  careful  attention  was  given  to  the  necessity 
of  reducing  the  length  of  time  at  terminals,  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  double  end  locomotive  was  recommended, 
as  it  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  "turning". 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  time  at  terminals,  it  was 
also  considered  that  in  speeding  up  the  operation  rapid  accel- 
eration was  essential.   Thus,  the  booster  locomotive  was  pro- 
vided, the  tractive  power  of  the  main  cylinders  being  1^6,300 
pounds,  and  the  tractive  power  of  the  booster  being  34,800 
pounds.   Undoubtedly,  a  locomotive  of  this  type  on  secondary 
or  branch  lines,  where  fairly  substantial  grades  might  be 
encountered,  with  the  booster  added  to  the  unit,  would  be  of 
tremendous  value  in  handling  trains  over  these  grades. 

The  Ryan  Car  Company  -  Ryan  Locomotor  -  The  Ryan  Locomotor 
power  plant  is  so  compact  as  to  permit  its  installation  in  a 
dozen  feet  of  space  in  an  ordinary  railroad  car.  This  is 
due  to  its  ability  to  burn  its  fuel  in  small  space,  and  burn 
it  completely;  to  its  ability  to  manufacture  steam  as  fast  as 
it  is  demanded  without  the  necessary  storing  of  large  volume: 
and  to  the  high-pressure  temperature  of  its  steam. 

Condensing  arrangements  remove  the  necessity  of  carrying 

a  large  water  supply,  the  water  being  used  over  and  over  again. 

It  is  operated  by  one  man  with  controls  familiar  to  every 
locomotive  engineer. 

The  Locomotor  type  of  motive  power  unit  accentuates  the 
economy  possible  for  motor  cars  on  branch  lines  of  steam 
railroads,  and  due  to  its  high  efficiency  and  compactness  of 
power  plant  makes  it  possible  to  haul  trains  of  standard 
cars  on  main  lines  as  well  as  on  branch  lines. 

Each  axle  of  a  power  truck  is  equipped  with  an  eight- 
cylinder  uni-flow  poppet  valve  steam  engine.  It  operates  on 
less  than  eleven  pounds  of  steam  per  horsepower  hour. 

The  design  submitted  incorporating  the  principles  of 
Locomotor  has  a  total  capacity  of  1,000-H.P.;  road  type  of 
Locomotor,  equipped  with  two  500-H.P.  engines,  geared  for  50 
m.p.h.,  and  capable  of  trailing  500  tons  gross. 
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Of  the  steam  units  submitted  those  with  engines  built 
into  each  truck  (which  acts  not  only  as  a  traction  truck 
but  as  a  supporting  truck  for  the  locomotive  body  with  its 
steam  generating  and  condensing  plants)  are  the  most  practical 
of  the  locomotive  type  units.  These  will  very  effectively 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  study  because  of  (l)  low  first 
cost;  (2)  low  operating  cost;  (3)  low  maintenance  cost;  (4) 
power  trucks  quicklv  removable;.  (5)  large  number  of  parts 
interchangeable;  (6)  high  availability;  and  (7)  possibility 
of  simplifying  engine  terminals. 


Cost  Data  -  Small  Steam  Power  Units 


Locomotive  Type  (Double-Truck) 


r 


« • 


Cost  Per 


Cost 

$85,000 
75,000 
35,000 
35,000 


Weight   B.H.P 


240,000 
170,000 
100,000 
100,000 


2,000 

1,000 

962 

'735 


Pound 

.353 

0.430 
0.350 
0.350 


B.H.P. 

$42 . 50 
75.00 
36.40 
47.60 


Weight 
Per  B.H.P 

120 
170 
103 
103 


Diesel-Electric .  Long  before  James  Watt  constructed  his 
crude  atmospheric  engine  -  before  the  early  beginnings  of 
steam  power  as  we  know  it  today  -  scientists  had  already  sug- 
gested that  useful  work  might  be  accomplished  by  exploding 
gunpoweer  in  a  closed  vessel.  It  was  only  after  the  steam 
engine  and  the  steam  turbine  were  developed  to  high  economy 
that  engineers,  reaching  out  for  still  higher  economies, 
turned  again  to  the  internal  combustion  motor.  Today  industry 
is  ;)ust  beginning  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  offered 
by  oil  engine  power,  and  to  concede  to  internal  combustion 
engines  their  rightful  place  among  prime  movers. 

When  Dr.  Rudolph  Diesel  came  into  the  field,  gas  engines, 
gasoline  engines,  oil  engines  had  found  their  way  into  many 
industries.  They  were  fairly  economical,  generally  reliable, 
but  not  unfailing  prime  movers.  They  were  single-acting 
and  double-acting,  horizontal  and  vertical;  they  utilized 
two-stroke  and  four-stroke  cycles. 

The  many  disappointments  during  the  early  development 
of  the  Diesel  are  a  matter  of  history.   Still,  the  economy 
promised  by  the  Diesel  heat  cycle  made  concerted  efforts 
along  the  right  lines  inevitable,  and  the  matter  of  relia- 
bility was  only  a  question  of  time. 
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T   ^P^T^f2'^^^  °^  ^^®  Diesel  industry  has  been  phenomenal. 
In -the  United  States,  for  example,  the  first  Diesel  engine 

r^iono''°^u''®l^''  ^®^®  ^y  Adolphus  Busch.   Foup  years  Later, 

in  1902,  the  first  Diesel  central  station  was  constructed. 

From  then  until  1913,  the  development  was  slow,  but  when 

the  Diesel  patents  expired,  and  the  ideas  proposed  in  them 

became  public  property,  the  time  was  ripe  for  intense 
activity. 

At  that  time  (1913)  the  total  annual  Diesel  horsepower 
turned  out  in  this  country  approximated  only  ten  thousand. 
Today,  we  have  over  five  million  five  hundred  thousand  Diesel 
horsepower  operating  in  the  United  States. 

In  Europe,  developments  within  the  last  ten  years  have 
been  fundamental  in  shaping  the  fast  crystallization  of 
Diesel  railway  operation  throughout  the  British  Empire  and 
Continental  Europe.   Here  the  small  Diesel-Electric  or 
Diesel-Mechanical  drive  is  to  be  found  in  capacities  of 
85  to  100-b.h.p.  per  car,  which  was  generally  influenced 
by  the  two-axle  motor  car.   Today,  we  find  an  approach  where 
American  operating  demands  begin;  namely,  410-b.h.p.. 
supercharged  to  600-b.h.p.  '  ' 

In  the  United  States,  the  Diesel  engine,  built  or 
mounted  on  the  car  truck  with  an  electric  generator  or 
mechanical  drive,  as  in  daily  use  in  Europe,  is  generally 
unknown.   In  British  practice  it  has  become  common  to  not 
only  mount  the  power  plant  and  transmission  equipment  on 
the  car  trucks,  but  to  also  fasten  it  on  the  underframe  of 
the  car  body. 


Also,  due  to  the  desirability  of 
trucks  interchangeable,  so  as  not  to 
of  service,  there  has  been  developed 
trend  for  placing  engine  and  transmis 
truck,  be  it  mechanical,  hydraulic  or 
most  recent  installation  of  this  type 
engine  with  Voith  hydraulic  transmiss 
truck  of  one  of  the  "Flying  Hamburger 
and  hydraulic  transmission  equipment 
20,000  pounds. 


making  railway  motor 
hold  equipment  out 
in  Europe  a  definite 
sion  all  on  the  power 
electric  type.   The 
is  a  600-h.p.  Maybach 
ion,  placed  in  the  motor 
s".  The  control  engine 
weigh  approximately 


Among  the  outstanding  Diesel  railway  engines  found  in 
Europe  are  - 


Mercedes-Benz 

Beardmore 

Renault 

Renault 

Maybach 

A. E.G. 


Cylinders 

12-  "V" 

6 
12 
16 
12-  "V" 

6 


B.H.P. 

330 
225 
300 
500 
^410 
130 


R.P.M. 

1,700 
1,200 
1,500 
1,500 
1,400 
2,400 


*       Supercharged  to  600-B.H.P. 
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The  Mercedes-Benz  and  Maybach  engines  are  used  on  the 
German  State  Railways,  while  the  Renault  engines  are  used 
on  the  French  State  Railways,  and  the  A. E.G.  engines  by 
the  Great  Western  Railway  of  England,  two  engines  per  car. 

Diesel  power  for  railway  propulsion  has  been  used  for 
a  period  of  scarcely  over  ten  years  in  the  United  States, 
at  first  very  much  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  now  made 
commercially  possible  through  the  development  of  the  Diesel- 
Electric  locomotive,  the  Diesel-Electric  passenger  railcar 
and  the  streamlined  train;  latest  practice  to  be  found  in  the 
"Comet"  of  the  New  Haven  System  with  a  power  plant  at  each 
end  of  the  train. 


However,  the  high  cost  of  such  equipment  as  developed 
in  its  present  form  precludes  its  extensive  use  as  an 
immediate  aid  from  the  standpoint  of  increased  revenue  and 
low  capital  investment. 

In  the  United  States  the  Diesel-Electric  power  equipment 
has  taken  on  the  general  conventional  form  of  the  mechanical 
parts  as  used  for  electric  locomotives,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  heavy  baggage,  express,  or  passenger  car  type  of  con- 
struction. All  Diesel  equipment,  being  of  electrical  trans- 
mission type,  the  complete  power  plant  is  housed  up  in  the 
carbody  or  locomotive  cab  in  its  own  engine  room. 

While  the  extensive  application  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine  to  various  modes  of  transportation  has  been  outstand- 
ingly successful,  the  exacting  demands  of  railway  operation 
require  a  special  type  of  engine.   The  gasoline  engine  is 
rapidly  giving  place  to  the  modernized  Diesel  engine,  because 
of  the  latter *s  lower  fuel  consumption  and  minimized  fire 
risk  characteristics.  At  the  same  time,  'it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  especially  design  a  Diesel  type  railway  engine 
in  various  forms  from  the  standpoint  of  the  railway  operator 
as  well  as  the  engine  manufacturer. 

In  the  early  development  of  the  Diesel  railway  engine, 
it  was  found  that  an  ideal  type  of  engine  would  be  one  that, 
to  a  certain  extent,  embodied  the  general  performance 
characteristics  of  both  submarine  and  airplane  engines,  as 
well  as  include  some  of  the  constructional  design  features 
from  the  standpoint  of  light  weight,  and  yet  retain  suffi- 
cient ruggedness. 

Power  for  railway  operation  must  always  be  supplied  in 
a  sufficient  quantity,  and  thus  it  is  highly  necessary  to 
build  engines  with  enough  horsepower  capacity  to  enable 
securing  an  excess  per  train  horsepower  capacity,  insuring 
longer  engine  life.  After  a  railcar  or  motor  train  has  been 
accelerated  in  making  a  main  line  run  with  few  stops,  properly 
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engined  it  will  have  an  excess  horsepower  capacity.  But  when 
it  starts  operating  on  the  branch  lin'e  part  of  its  run,  with 
frequent  starts  and  stops,  this  excess  power  permits  safe 
operation  without  damage  to  engine  equipment,  thus'  keeping 
maintenance  low. 

The  above  is  of  prime  consideration  in  the  design  of  a 
Diesel  railway  engine.  Many  early  types  have  been  found  to 
be  of  short  life,  conducive  to  high  maintenance,  because 
experience  had  not  dictated  building  engines  large  enough 
to  secure  excess  capacity,  either  for  single  or  multiple 
engine  equipment. 

While  the  Diesel  railway  engine  has  been  confined  to 
100,  175,  or  180  horsepower  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
change  in  economic  conditions  has  accelerated  this  develop- 
ment and  complete  steam  train  services  have  had  to  be 
replaced  with  railcars  or  motor  trains  which  require  greater 
engine  unit  horsepower.  Thus  engines  of  200,  300,  350,  410 
and  500  horsepower  capacity  are  now  available  for  mounting 
on  the  car  truck  or  upon  the  frame  inside  the  car  for 
mechanical,  hydraulic  and  electrical  transmissions.   And 
these,  in  turn,  are  used  in  multiples  to  give  the  higher 
power,  or  total  train  engine  capacity. 

With  the  type  of  electrical  transmission  where  the 
complete  power  plant  is  mounted  inside  the  power  car  or 
locomotive  body,  engine  capacities  range  from  300,  600, 
900  to  1,200  horsepower,  multiples  of  which  are  combined 
to  increase  the  total  capacity. 

While  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  steam  locomotive 
operating  at  full  load  is  approximately  7  percent,  in  actual 
service  its  efficiency  would  drop  to  approximately  3  percent. 
Under  full  load  conditions  the  efficiency  of  a  Diesel-Electric 
locomotive  is  approximately  3  1/2  times  that  of  the  steam 
locomotive  when  operating  under  the  same  conditions.   In  actual 
service  where  the  load  varies,  making  it  necessary  to  vary  the 
rate  at  which  the  coal  is  burned  on  a  steam  locomotive,  the 
efficiency  of  the  Diesel  engine  is  approximately  6  times 
that  of  the  steam  engine.  ^ 

Under  full  load  conditions  on  the  Diesel-Electric  locomotive, 
the  energy  represented  by  the  heat  stored  in  the  fuel  is  dis- 
sipated as  follows: 

Fully  Average 
Loaded  Loading 
Percent       Percent 

Engine  Exhaust 

Engine  Cooling  Water 

Locomotive  Ailxiliaries 

Loss  in  Electrical  Transmission 

Available  for  useful  work 


33.0 

36.0 

33.0 

36.0 

3.0 

4.0 

5.0 

6.0 

26.0 

18.0 

The  electric  transmission  on  a  Diesel  locomotive  consists 
of  an  electric  generator,  driven  directly  by  a  Diesel  engine, 
and  an  electric  motor  geared  to  each  axle,  the  same  as  on  the 
familiar  street  car. 

Such  a  transmission  eliminates  all  shifting  of  gears,  and 
inherently  gives  an  infinite  number  of  "shifts"  until  it  goes 
into  "high".  It  permits  through  the  use  of  the  electric  rail- 
way motor  a  high  starting  tractive  effort  and  high  acceleration. 

Diesel-Electrics  have  proved  their  worth  in  yard  service. 
In  general,  switching  power  is  in  the  poorest  condition  of  all 
classes,  due,  not  only  to  actual  age,  but  also  to  the  practice 
of  using  outgrown  road  locomotives  for  switch  engines.  Normally, 
this  latter  practice  results  in  high  operating  costs. 

Two  4-wheeled  Diesel-Electric  trucks  with  relative  low 
axle  loading  permit  safe  operation  on  the  curves  and  trestles 
of  industrial  sidings,  as  well  as  main  line  railroads,  and 
these  trucks  will  go  anywhere  a  box  car  can  go. 

In  this  service  the  overall  thermal  efficiency  of  the  Diesel 
locomotive  is  25  percent;  of  the  steam  locomotive  2  percent. 
The  fuel  burned  by  the  Diesel-Electric  locomotive  costs  4  1/2 
to  5  cents  a  gallon.  Coal  burned  by  steam  locomotives  costs 
$2  to  $4  a  ton,  which  means  that  in  the  average  switching  ser- 
vice, the  fuel  cost  for  the  Diesel  locomotive  is  only  25  percent 
of  -cnat  of  the  steam  locomotive.  The  availabilitv  for  service 
of  a  Diesel-Electric  locomotive  is  from  80  to  90  percent,  of 
the  steam  locomotive  50  to  60  percent.  In  switching  service 
the  horsepower  rating  of  the  Diesel-Electric  locomotives  will 
average  50  to  60  percent  of  that  of  a  comparable  steam  loco- 
motive. Studies  in  switching  service  show  consistent  savings 
in  operating  costs,  including  fixed  charges  of  20  to  40  per- 
cent in  favor  of  Diesel-Electric  locomotives. 

Transfer  service  consists  normally  of  collecting  a  string 
of  cars,  assembled  in  switching  service  and  moving  them  from 
one  yard  to  another,  or  to  various  terminals.  Based  on  freight 
economy,  transfer  service  is  the  marginal  operation,  which 
may  or  may  not  justify  the  replacement  of  steam  power  with 
Diesel  power.  Many  a  time  the  transfer  locomotives  have  a 
preponderance  of  switching  service  that  can  Justify  the  use 
of  Diesel  power.  With  the  preponderance  of  transfer  work 
at  relatively  high  speeds,  the  steam  locomotive  is  favored. 
It  is  not  until  speeds  of  ten  or  more  miles  per  hour  are 
reached  that  the  full  horsepower  of  the  steam  locomotive  is 
developed.  The  power  demand  in  transfer  service  ranges  from 
800  to  1,600  horsepower. 

For  the  use  of  Diesel  locomotives  for  the  existing 
standard  equipment,  the  following  factors  govern;  namely, 
(a)  smoke  elimination,  (b)  public  demand,  (c)  water  problem. 
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(d)  traffic  density,  that  lead  to  a  consideration  of  complete 
electric  operation  using  overhead  trolley.  The  power  demands 
in  road  service  range  from  1,600  to  4,400  horsepower. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  electric  transmission  are: 
(1)  Low  maintenance  cost;  (2)  less  physical  labor  for  engine 
men  in  control;  (3)  great  overall  efficiency  in  engine  power 
utilization;  (4)  maximiam  tractive  effort  and  maximiM  speed  not 
a  function  of  the  engine;  (5^  simple  to  apply  power  to  multi- 
plicity of  driving  axles;  (6)  operation  of  auxiliary  apparatus 
is  simple;  (7)  double-end  or  multiple-unit  control  is  simple; 
(8)  the  power  plant  may  be  located  in  the  most  advantageous 
position;  (9)  every  engine  has  one  or  more  critical  speeds  which 
may  be  avoided  by  use  of  electrical  transmission. 

The  motive  power  units  submitted  in  this  section  are  all 
of  the  conventional  Diesel-Electric  type  of  locomotives,  and 
are  applicable  to  service  having  to  do  with  the  heavier  ton- 
nage requirements  of  this  study;  namely,  500  tons  gross  trailing 
load. 

Proposals  for  these  units  are  summarized  in  analysis  81.3. 
Submissions  by  manufacturers  follow: 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

Specifications  covering  300,  400,  600  and  800-h.p.  Diesel- 
Electric  locomotives. 

Electro-Motive  Corporation 

*  One.  1, 800-h.p.  Diesel-Electric  locomotive  hauling  500  gross 
tons  at  60  m.p.h.  on  a  straight  level  track. 

Inger soil-Rand  Company 

Two  Diesel-Electric  locomotives  and  power  cars  of  600  and 
800-h.p.  capacities. 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 

Diesel-Electric  power  car  (listed  under  power. cars). 

Mid-West  Locomotive  Works 

65-ton  Diesel-Electric  locomotive . 

0tility  of  Diesel-Electric  Locomotives 

The  motive  power  units  submitted  in  this  section  are  all 
of  the  conventional  Diesel-Electric  type  of  locomotives,  and 
are  applicable  to  service  having  to  do  with  the  heavier  ton- 
nage requirements  of  this  study;  namely,  500  tons  gross 
trailing  load. 


Thte  fact  that  Diesel-Electric  locomotives  are  Just  being 
developed  for  road  service  has  considerable  to  do  with  the 
designs  submitted  since  they  are  the  result  of  experience  with 
switching  and  transfer  service.   Thus,  the  weights  are  high 
and,  perhaps,  the  costs,  which  vary  from  250  to  328  pounds 
per  horsepower >  and  from  31  cents  to  50  cents  per  pound, 
respectively.  r-   *-    , 

Gross  weights  vary,  for  the  Container  type  of  Diesel- 
Electric  Power  Car,  on  the  average  of  120,000  pounds,  carrying 
an  average  payload  of  50  net  tons,  and  trailing  an  average 

Srh'^^Sa^^^^  gross.   The  cost  of  these  units  in  quantity  averages 
v50,000. 

The  straight  Diesel-Electric  locomotives  covered  herein 
ISc^^   wei|ht  from  150,000  to  230,000  pounds,  and  cost  from 
|75,000  to  $110,000  for  an  average  of  480  to  800-h.p.,  respec- 


Cost  Data  -  Diesel-Electric  Power  Units 

Locomotive  Tvne 
(Double-Truck) 

Cost 

I  75,000 

100,000 

85,000 

110,000 


V.  A 


i] 


LRht 

,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 

B.H. p. 

480 
600 
800 
800 

Cost 

Per 

Weight 

WeJ 

150, 
200  J 
230  J 
200, 

Pound 

1.50 
.50 
.37 
.55 

B.H 

1151, 
167. 
106, 
130, 

.P. 

.00 
►  00 
.00 
.00 

Per  B.H. P. 

313 
333 
288 
250 
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Diesel-Mechanical .  The  transmission  problem  centers 
aroima  zne   provision  of   a  suitable,  mechanism  to  nullify  the 
Inherent  disadvantages  of  an  Inflexible  prime  mover. 

Power  developed  by  any  engine  or  motor  is  In  proportion 
to  the  product  of  Its  torque  and  revolutions  per  minute. 
An  enjglne  to  be  applicable  to  railway  service  must  have 
speed  and  torque  characteristics,  variable  between  wide 
limits.  Engines  having  most  nearly  the  desired  character- 
istics are  said  to  be  flexible,  but  although  modern  Internal 
combustion  engines  are  frequently  praised  for  their  flexi- 
bility, the  only  form  of  prime  mover  really  flexible  enough 
for  direct  application  to  railway  service  Is  the  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engine. 

Steam  turbines  and  Internal  combustion  engines  all 
require  the  addition  of  gears  or  other  connecting  link  for 
multiplying  torque  at  the  expense  of  speed;  and  vice  versa, 
the  ratio  of  multiplication  being  variable  to  meet  the  dif- 
ferent operation  conditions  encountered. 

The  transmission  of  power  from  the  Internal  combustion 
engine  to  the  wheels  of  a  rallcar  or  locomotive  has  always 
been  difficult  of  accomplishment.   However,  European  rail- 
way manufacturers,  engineers  and  operating  administrations, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  have  been  giving  very  serious 
and  practical  consideration  to  this  problem,  resulting  in 
some  valuable  developments. 

Since  this  system  of  power  transmission  must  be  a  true 

energy  converter.  It  Is  found  In  two  general  forms;  namely, 

using  gears  throughout,  (constant  or  sliding  mesh),  or  the 
hydraulic  or  fluid  flywheel  type. 

The  mechanical  drive  has  the  advantage  of  being  of  lower 
cost,  lighter  and  more  efficient;  electric  transmission 
builders  stress  remote  power,  the  reliability  of  their  equip- 
ment over  a  long  period;  and  the  hydraulic  gear  manufacturers, 
the  very  high  efficiency  of  their  transmission  when  operat- 
ing on  direct  drive. 

As  used  on  rallcars  or  locomotives,  mechanical  drive 
Includes,  after  the  engine,  the  following  parts:   Clutch, 
gearbox,  reverse  gear  and  axle  drive.   In  turn,  these  parts 
are  connected  by  shafts,  universal  Joints  and  rarely  with 
chains • 

Mechanical  transmissions  for  heavy  duty,  using  over  285 
b.h.p.,*  have  not  been  very  successful  In  America.   Attempts 
are  being  made  to  secure  a  satisfactory  mechanical  trans- 
mission, with  performance  equal  to  that  of  electrical 
transmission,  and  at  lower  capital  and  maintenance  cost. 
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Commercially,  the  hydraulic  transmission  thus  far  tried 
out  in  this  country  has  not  been  generally  successful,  except 
for  a  few  Isolated  cases,  but  notably  in  the  case  of  the 
"Autotram" • 

However,  Europe  seems  to  present  a  different  picture,  as 
France  has  used  mechanical  transmission  from  the  start,  and 
seems  generally  committed.   Hydraulic  transmissions  handling 
up  to  410  b.h.p.  are  a  reality  in  Europe.  A  prominent  French 
rallcar  manufacturer  advises  that  before  the  end  of  1935  the 
French  State  Railways  will  have  in  operation  direct  mechanically 
driven  Diesel  equipment  up  to  500  b.h.p.  capacity,  using  two 
such  power  plants  per  three-car  train. 

The  high  de<?ree  of  economy  of  operation  attained  with 
Diesel  traction  m  Europe  is  in  no  small  way  due  to  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  properly  designed  Diesel  engines 
coupled  to  all-mechanical  transmissions.  The  fear,  often 
expressed,  that  this  high  degree  of  economy  of  rallcars  may 
become  problematic,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance, has  been  completely  dispelled  by  the  experiencS 
of  European  railways  with  Diesel-Mechanical  rallcars.   The 
carefully  designed  engines  and  mechanical  transmissions  as 
used  are  conducive  to  low  maintenance  -  as  many  rallcars  are 
operating  approximately  40,000  miles  per  year  without  a  sin- 
gle breakdown,  and  mechanical  transmissions  perform  approx- 
imately 250,000  miles  per  breakdown. 

On  the  basis  of  past  performance,  rallcars  running  on 
branch  lines  at  an  average  speed  of  25  miles  per  hour,    the 
engine  life  is  calculated  at  310,000  miles,  while  the  me- 
chanical power  transmission  Is  estimated  to  correspond  to  at 
least  625,000  miles. 

After  the  performance  (on  some  lines)  of  approximately 
86,000  miles  in  the  case  of  local  cars,  or  in  the  case  of 
main-line  "rapid"  cars  125,000  miles,  or  after  approximately 
two  years  of  service  a  general  repair  is  made.   Experience 
shows  that  rallcars  usually  are  out  of  service  only  8  per- 
cent of  the  total  service  time  for  overhauls  and  repairs, 
thus  giving  them  an  availability  of  92  percent,  as  against 
modern  steam  locomotives  showing  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
total  service  time  out  for  repairs,  so  that  a  substantially 
higher  percentage  of  standby  units  or  capital  Investment  must 
be  provided  for  them  as  compared  to  rallcars  for  the  same 
service. 

Total  operating  expenses  of  Diesel-Mechanical  rallcars 
have  been  found  to  be  so  low,  that  the  saving  obtainable  by 
the  Introduction  of  rallcar  or  motor  train  service  as  compared 
to  the  operation  of  steam  trains,  or  other  means  of  traction, 
enable  the  first  cost  of  this  equipment  to  be  amortized  very 
rapidly.   Due  to  this  saving.  It  enables  the  cose  of  the 
mechanical  equipment  of  the  car  to  be  amortized  within  one 
year  and  a  half,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  car  to  be  repaid 
within  approximately  three  years.   No  other  type  of  railway 
rolling  stock  offers  such  rapid  amortization. 
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Some  of  the  outstanding  European  mechanical  drives  have 
the  following  characteristics: 

All-Mechanical  Type 

Renault  (French)  -  Transmission  gear  and  engine  are  in 
one  unit,  which  is  easily  removed  for  repairs.   (French 
State  Railway) 

Maybach  (German)  -  Each  train  of  gears  is  fitted  with 
its  own  clutch.   (German  State  Railway) 

Winterthur  (Swiss)  -  Each  train  of  gears  acts  as  a 
separate  clutch  with  the  main  clutch  surpressed.   (Federal 
Railway) 

Ganz  (Hungarian)  -  Gears  always  in  mesh  and  operated 
pneumatically.   (Hungarian  State  Railways) 

Fiat  (Italian)  -  Gears  in  constant  mesh  with  pneumatically 
operated  »»dogs".   (Italian  State  Railways) 

W^^SQ^  (English)  -  Epicyclic  gears,  electro-pneumatically 
or  mechanically  controlled.   (Great  Western  Railway) 

Cotal  (French)  -  This  transmission  consists  of  a  multiple 
clutch  of  the  dl*y  plate  type,  cardan  shaft,  reverse  gear, 
gearbox,  speed  reduction  gear,  chain  drive  to  the  driving 
axle.  Bevel  wheel  type  reverse  gear  is  electro-magnetically 
operaLeQ . 

Hydraulic  Type 

V^can  Sinclair  (English)  under  which  Voith-Sinclair 
(German)  operates,  consists  of  a  fluid  or  hydraulic  cork 
converter  and  a  hydraulic  coupler  to  the  transmission  inner 
axle.  Used  extensively  by  the  London  General  Omnibus,  Ltd., 
and  Great  Western  Railway  of  England. 

Lysholm-Smith  (French  and  Swedish)  used  by  Leland  Motors, 
Ltd.,  (England)  for  its  railcars  by  the  London  Midland  & 
Scottish  Railway,  consisting  of  a  centrifugal  pump  rotor, 
secured  to  a  sleeve  carrying  a  clutch  plate,  which  functions 
with  a  hydraulic  turbine  rotor  connected  to  a  secondary  shaft 
through  a  "free  wheel". 

Austro-Daimler  -  Hydraulic  clutch,  consisting  of  two 
plates,  each  with  24  radio  turbine  vanes;  in  turn  the  drive 
shaft  is  connected  with  the  transmission.   (Austrian  Federal 
Railways) 

Vickers-Coats  -  (English)  -  Hydraulic  torque  converter 
consisting  of  simple  vane  engine-driven  impeller,  which  in 
turn  drives  through  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid,  and  a 
vaned  impulse  receiving  unit  geared  to  the  rail  axle  or 
driving  wheels. 


Proposals  are  summarized  in  analysis  81.3.  Submissions 
by  manufacturers  follow: 

Automatic  Gear  Corporation 

1.  Self-contained  conversion  power  truck,  with  pancake 
engine  and  all-mechanical  transmission  mounted  under  truck 
bolster.   Diesel  engine  capacity  150-h.p.  to  600-h.p.  per 
power  truck. 

2.  60-ton,  400-h.p.,  steeple  type  locomotive  equipped 
with  two  200-h.p.  pancake  ignition  type  Diesel  engines,  two 
automatic  gear  clutches  driving  both  axles  in  each  truck 
applying  power  to  eight  30-inch  drivers. 

3.  80-ton,  600-h.p.,  tandem  type  locomotive  equipped 
With  two  300-h.p.  pancake  engines  and  automatic  gears  and 
clutches.  Locomotives  of  this  type  can  be  operated  in 
"multiple" • 

Besler  Systems 

280-h.p.  Power  Car  (listed  under  Container  Power  Cars). 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

Two  30-ton  Diesel-Mechanical  locomotives,  220-'h.p.,  of 
the  0-4-0  and  0-6-0  types  for  light-weight  branch-line  freight 
service  and  incidental  switching.  Also,  two  similar  units 
using  gasoline  inste^id  of  Diesel  fuel. 

Clark  Equipment  Company 

1.  35-ton  locomotive  equipped  with  two  285-h.p.,  ignition 
injection,  Diesel  engines  and  turbo-hydraulic  drive. 

2.  40-ton  locomotive  equipped  with  four  160-h.p.,  4-cycle, 
Diesel  engines  and  turbo-hydraulic  drive. 

_  3.  55-ton  locomotive  equipped  with  four  285-h.p.,  16- 
cylinder,  4-cycle,  injection  ignition  Diesel  engines  and  turbo- 
hydraulic  drive. 

4.  77-ton  locomotive  equipped  with  four  400-h.p.,  6- 
cylinder,  opposed  piston,  2-cycle,  Diesel  engines  and  turbo- 
hydraulic  drive. 

5.  Conversion  Equipment  -  45- ten  baggage  and  express 
cars  -  to  be  equipped  with  two  285-h.p.  ignition  injection 
Diesel  engines  and  turbo-hydraulic  drive.  Capacity  -  with 
12-tons  gross  load  on  car  -  trailing  capacity  at  45  m.p.h. 
150  tonsj  at  60  m.p.h.  130  tons. 


;^^ 
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Stout  Railplane  Drive 

Diesel-Mechanical  drive  with  two  160-h.p.,  2,200  r.p.m., 
Diesel  engines,  and  all-mechanical  transmission. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company 

One  500-600-h.p.  Diesel-Mechanical  compressed-air  locomotive 
powered  with  four  cylinder,  vertical,  two-cycle.  Junkers  type   ' 
Diesel  engine.  Built  as  a  unit  with  the  engine  is  a  two-stage 
air  compressor.   The  engine  is  also  connected  to  the  transmission 
by  a  clutch.  A  modification  of  this  design  was  also  submitted 
for  rail  car  operation.  In  addition  to  the  compressed-air  power 
units,  a  straight  Diesel  power  type  of  transmission  was  submitted 
for  locomotives  and  power  cars. 

Vulcan  Iron  Works 

35-ton,  4-wheel,  250-h.p.,  Diesel-Mechanical  locomotive  tractor. 
Utility  of  Diesel-Mechanical  Power  Units 

Use  of  a  self-contained  power  truck  complete  with  engine 
and  transmission  all  in  one  truck  as  a  motive  power  unit,  made 
possible  by  use  of  an  all-mechanical  automatic  gear  transmission, 
greatly  simplifies  the  transmission  problem.   Here  there  is  not 
only  complete  transmission  equipment,  but  a  flat  ignition  type 
Diesel  engine  all  under  the  truck  bolster.   Engines  ranging 
from  150  to  600-h.p.  capacity  can  be  built  into  such  a  power 
unit.  ^ 

With  a  double-truck  unit,  it  is  possible  to  secure  a 
maximum  of  1,200-h.p.,  and  with  a  locomotive  operating  in  "mul- 
tiple", which  can  be  arranged,  a  maximum  of  2,400-h.p.  would 
be  available  under  the  control  of  one  engineer. 

Such  a  imit  power  plant  permits  complete  replacing  of  an 
entire  power  truck  with  engine  transmission  and  reverse  gear 
within  a  few  hours,  without  tying  up  expensive  motive  power 
and  other  equipment  for  days. 

Cost  Data  -  Small  Diesel-Mechanical  Units 


Locomotive  Type  (Double-Truck) 


Cost 

$38,000 
65,000 
97,000 


Weight 


B.H.P, 


Cost  Per 


120,000  400 
160,000  600 
154,000  (Hyd)l600 


Pound 

.317 
0.405 
0.630 


Weight 


B.H.P.   Per  B.H.P. 


I  95.00 

108.00 

60.75 


300 

266 

96 


Railway 
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82.  Present  Transport  Vehicles 

The  box  car  which  best  serves  as  the  basis  for 
comparison  of  recently  designed  cars  is  the 
A.R.A.  (or  A.A.R.)  standard,  steel-sheathed, 
wood-lined  box  car,  having  inside  dimensions  as  follows: 
Length  40  feet  6  Inches;  width  8  feet  9  Inches;  height  9  feet 

4  Inches.  The  car  has  a  volume  capacity  of  3,311  cubic  feet, 
light  weight  of  43,350  pounds  when  equipped  with  a  pair  of 

5  1/2  inch  by  10  inch  journal  trucks  weighing  15,600  pounds 
and  a  load  limit  capacity  of  125,650  pounds.   The  car  is 
designed  to  provide  adequate  strength  and  dependability  for 
general  Interchange  service  under  present  day  operating  con- 
ditions, and  is  the  largest  box  car  which  may  be  moved  freely 
in  general  interchange  service  without  operating* restrictions 
of  consequence.   The  car  v;elghs  1  1/2  to  2  tons  less  than 
representative  box  cars  of  substantially  the  same  weight  and 
volume  capacity  built  just  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this 
standard  defeign.   The  A.A.R.  is  also  developing  standard 
specifications  for  50-ton  and  70-ton  hopper  cars,  but  so  far 
standard  designs  for  these  cars  have  not  been  adopted. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  recently  built  500  automobile 
box  cars  of  steel-sheathed,  wood-lined  construction,  equipped 
with  mechanical  loading  devices,  which  make  possible  the  con- 
venient handling  and  hauling  of  four  automobiles  per  car,  and 
eliminates  all  bracing  or  v/ooden  decking  in  motor-car  ship- 
ments.  The  car  has  inside  dimensions  as  follows:   Length  40 
feet  6  Inches;  width  9  feet  2  Inches;  height  10  feet.  The  car 
has  a  nominal  capacity  of  100,000  poTinds,  light  weight  of 
53,600  pounds  including  auto  loaders,  and  a  load  limit  capacity 
of  115,400  pounds. 

A  new  type  flat  car,  of  which  1,500  have  been  built  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  General  Steel  Castings  Corpora- 
tion collaborating  on  the  design,  have  a  height  from  top  of 
rail  to  top  of  floor  of  only  3  feet  5  1/8  inches.  The  car  has 
a  length  of  50  feet  over  striking  castings,  and  a  width  over 
flooring  of  9  feet  3  inches.  Stake  pockets  have  been  provided 
and  located  so  that  reauirements  for  pockets  for  flat  cars,  as 
well  as  for  container  caio,  have  been  satisfied.  The  under- 
frame  is  a  one  piece  steel  casting,  incorporating  center  sills, 
side  sills,  cross  members,  draft  castings,  etc.,  the  weight  of 
the  casting  being  approximately  25,500  pounds.   The  total 
weight  of  the  car  is  50,800  pounds.   It  is  equipped  with  6 
inch  by  11  inch  axles  and  has  a  load  limit  capacity  of  159,200 
pounds. 


■A. 
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The  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  has  designed  a  line 
?f  ^i  ^^nf^-^  roofed  hopper  cars  of  50  and  70  tons  capacity 
for  handling  shipments  of  cement,  flour,  lamp  black  and  other 
bulk  materials.  The  car  roof  is  equipped  with  eight  hinged 
hatch  covers,  flanged  downward  to  prevent  entrance  of  water, 
ana  the  two  hopper  compartments  are  each  equipped  with  two 
discharge  gates.  The  car  can  thus  be  loaded  and  unloaded 
easily  and  quickly.   Inside  surfaces  of  the  hopper  compartments 
are  smooth  and  the  car  is  self-clearing.  The  70-ton  car  has 
an  inside  length  of  29  feet  3  inches;  inside  width  of  9  feet 

10  0ft  ?n^hf:.  ?^^^K^''°°'  rail  to  top  of  running  board  12  feet 
10  5/8  inches;  length  over  strikers  35  feet  1  3/4  inches- 
volume  capacity  of  2,050  cubic  feet,  light  weight  of  53.ioO 
pounds;  and  load  limit  of  156,900  pounds.  ^o,xuu 

^v??rf?"^°°^P^^^°*®^^  hopper  car,  which  demonstrates  the 
possibilities  of  reducing  tare  weight,  has  recently  been 

,^«iH  ^  ^^^®/''^^^^?/^^^^  ^^^  Company.   Alloy  steels  were 
!  TT  o  ^^^^■t^^ck  side  frames,  bolsters  and  other  castings 
and  U.S.S.  Cor-Ten  steel  was  used  practically  throughout  in 
the  rolled  sections  and  plate.  The  car,  equipped  with  four- 
wheel  trucks  having  5  1/2  inch  by  10  inch' axles,  has  a  light 
weight  of  30,000  pounds,  a  load  limit  of  139,000  pounds  and 
volume  capacity  level  full  of  2,328  cubic  feet.  The  car 
body  has  inside  dimensions  34  feet  10  inches  long  and  10  feet 

L^^^'^^v,^^'^®-  .^°P.  °^  ^^^  ^°^y  ^2  10  ^^^t  6  inches  above  the 
rail.  The  car  trucks  were  carefully  designed  to  eliminate 

r?^^  ^^^°.u^^^  approximately  3,500  pounds  saving  per  car  was 
effected,  the  two  trucks  weighing  12,200  pounds.  The  axles 

Tn''L!i'°ii°Voon^  ^  M^  ^"""^^^^  1^  diameter  with  a  reduction 
In  weigh^t  of  920  pounds  per  car.  The  use  of  rolled  steel 
wheels  effected  a  reduction  of  1,600  pounds  per  car  compared 
with  cast  iron  wheels. 

Early  in  1932  the  Alcoa  Ore  Company,  subsidiary  of  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  placed  ten  70-ton  hopper  cars 
with  aluminum  bodies  in  service  transporting  bauxite.  About 

Innt^®   1?^  ^  ^^^''^^^^  ?^^  ^^2  P^^oed   in  serviqe  hauling 
sulphur.  After  some  116  trips,  traveling  a  distance  of  2,540 
miles,  the  inside  face  of  the  sheets  which  had  been  in  coA- 
tact  with  the  sulphur  remained  bright  and  shiny.  As  a  further 
experiment,  three  hoppers  built  of  the  same  aluminum  alloy 
were  filled  with  coal  bought  especially  for  its  high  sulphur 
content.   After  two  years  no  noticeable  depreciation  in  the 
aluminum  was  found.  Each  of  the  aluminum  hopper  cars  was 

wV^ih  q%f2i^rr  v.^''^^^^^!?^^^  ^^  ^^^^  11  '^/®  l^^^es;  inside 
width  9  feet  6  inches;  height  from  rail  to  top  of  body!  10 

feet  6  inches;  length  over  striking  castings  41  feet  11  inches; 
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Self -Clearing  Hopper  Car  with  Covered  Top  (for  Cement) 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 


'. 


Aluminum  Hopper  Car,  Weighs  27,700  Pounds, 
70»6  ton  Load  Limit.   Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 


Hopper  Car  of  Alloy  Steel,  weighs  30,000  Pounds, 
69»5  ton  Load  Limit.   Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 
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volume  capacity  level  full  2,475  cubic  feet;  light  weieht 
38,900  pounds;  load  limit  171,100  pounds  on  6  inch  by  11  inch 
axles.   Similar  hopper  cars  of  steel  construction,  having  the 
same  volume  capacity  and  nominal  weight  capacity,  weigh  10  000 
to  20,000  pounds  more  than  the  aluminum  cars.   Approxim-itely 
12,500  pounds  of  aluminum  plates,  shapes  and  castings  wpre 
used,  but  standard  construction  methods  and  materials  were 
employed  for  the  trucks,  brake  equipment,  safety  devices, 
draft  ge^rs,  couplers,  center  plates,  door  mechanism  and  rivets, 

^  ^?4^"^-^  aluminum  hopper  car  was  built  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  early  in  1934.   Standard  50-ton 

^i^?^^.!^^^^  ^  ^/^  ^^^^  ^y  10  l^^h  journals  support  the  car, 
while  the  bolsters,  spring  planks  and  brake  levers  are  of 
aluminum.   The  center  sill  is  of  fishbelly  girder  construction, 
built  of  aluminum  plates  and  angles.   The  side  stakes,  side 
sills,  corner  posts  and  top  chords,  as  well  as  the  sidf^ 
slope  and  end  sheets  are  of  aluminum  alloys.   The  car  has  an 
inside  length  of  35  feet;  inside  width  10  feet  2  inches;  height 
from  rail  to  top  of  body  10  feet  8  inches;  volume  capacity 

}r^l   f^^^^^^A^^O  '''^^^''   ^^^^'^    llg^^  weight  27,700  pounds;  load 
limit  141,300  pounds.   Thus,  while  the  car  is  nominally  known 
as  a  55-ton  car,  it  has  a  capacity  of  70  tons  and  permits  the 
maximum  load  limit  to  be  hauled  in  coal  through  the  use  of  end 
hoppers  with  end  doors.   In  building  the  hopper  car  10,175 
pounds  of  aluminum  were  used  -  9,196  pounds  in  the  body  and 
979  pounds  in  the  trucks.   A  steel  car  of  corresponding  dimen- 
^.  !^5^^^^^°^^  ^^^  ^^^  hoppers  has  a  light  weight  of  about 
44,000  pounds,  and  load  limit  of  125,000  pounds. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  recently  built  five 
other  light-weight  hopper  cars,  each  of  100,000  pounds  nominal 
capacity.   One  car  has  body  and  underframe  of  Cor-Ten  steel 
the  body  being  arranged  with  center  and  end  hoppers.   This  ' 
car  has  a  volume  capacity  level  full  of  2,394  cubic  feet, 
light  weight  of  32,000  pounds  and  load  limit  of  137,000 
pounds.   Another  hopper  car  with  body  and  underframe  of  Cor- 
Ten  steel  has  two  self-clearing  hoppers,  compartments  and  no 
end  hoppers.   This  car  has  a  volume  capacity  level  full  of 
2,070  cubic  feet,  light  weight  of  31,200  pounds  and  load 
limit  of  137,800  pounds.   A  third  car  has  an  underframe  of 
Cor-Ten  steel  with  body  of  Plykrome  steel,  and  is  of  the  same 
design  as  the  car  Just  described,  having  capacity  of  2,070 
?«^S^£®®^'  1^^^^  weight  of  33,100  pounds  and  load  limit  of 
135,900  pounds.   The  fourth  car  of  the  same  design  has  Cor- 
^^yjr.S^®®'^  underframe  and  body  of  rustless  iron,  capacity 
?49^?^S^^^^  ^®®^'  ^^^^^   weight  32,900  pounds,  load  limit 
136,100  pounds.  The  fifth  car  is  of  the  same  design,  but 
with  underframe  of  Man-Ten  steel  and  body  of  Republic  double- 
strength  steel.  The  capacity  is  2,070  cubic  feet,  light 
weight  33,000  pounds,  load  limit  136,000  pounds.   All  five 
of  the  cars  have  articulated  lateral  motion  trucks  with  5  1/2 
Inch  by  10  inch  journals;  antifriction  self-centering  side 
bearings;  bolster  spring  stabilizers;  cushion  underframe;  high- 
powered  hand  brake;  A-B  air  brake;  and  safety  stay  lock  couplers 
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The  last  four  hopper  cars  described  kre  equipped  with  brake 
slack  adjusters  and  Bell  Crank  truck  levers.   These  fiv^hoDoer 
cars  have  a  ratio  of  pay  load  to  tare  of  better  than  four  to^ 

axles  on  5  1/2  inch  by  10  inch  axles  without  overloading  them. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  Just  completed  building 

^his^ca^biflt  :?irtwA°^^'^  '''   '^^^^^^^  ^-  cL'rying'cemen?! 
i^  ^4.^f  t)ullt  with  two  hopper  compartments  has  eight  water- 
tight hinged  roof  hatches,  and  is  equipped  with  self -clearing 
hopper  discharge  gates.   The  underframe  is  of  Man-Ten  steel  fnd 
itv  n?  ^  ^in^^^t'^^'f   '^^"^^  ^^^^1-  The  car  has  a  voW  capac- 
1^^1?  nf'Tt?  nnn^""  ^^^^'    ^^^^^   ^^^^^^  °^  ^^>^^^   Pounds  ana  load 
li^i./^l^^i-^^^   pounds.  The  car  has  the  same  special  equip 
ment  as  the  four  hopper  cars  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph 

j.^     J^n^i^®  field  of  improved  box  car  design  and  construction, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  also  made  a  distinct  con- 
tribution by  recently  building  six  new  type  box  cars,  three 
each  of  80,000  and  100,000  pounds  nominal  capacity.   One  of 
the  80,000  pound  nominal  capacity  box  cars  has  inside  dimen- 
sions as  follows:  Length  40  feet  6  inches;  width  8  feet  9 
inches; /height  9  feet  6  inches;  with  volume  capacity  of  3,390 
cubic  feet;  light  weight  37,500  pounds;  and  load  limit  98,500 
pounds.  This  car  has  both  body  and  underframe  of  Cor-Ten 
steel  and  is  carried  on  5  inch  by  9  inch  Journals.  The  other 
two  box  cars  on  5  inch  by  9  inch  Journals  have  "covered  wagon" 
type  bodies.   One  car  has  Cor-Ten  steel  underframe  and  copper- 
bearing,  steel-sheathed,  wood-lined  body.  This  car  has  an 
inside  length  of  40  feet  6  inches;  Inside  width  of  8  feet  9 
inches;  and  inside  height  of  9  feet  2  inches;  with  volume 
capacity  of  3,248  cubic  feet;  light  weight  of  38,400  pounds; 
and  load  limit  of  97,600  pounds.  The  covered  wagon  body  has 
integral  siae  and  roof  sheets  with  curved  construction  at  the 
Junction  of  the  roof  and  sides,  resulting  in  greater  strength- 
lower  construction  cost  and  increased  cubical  content.  The 
covered  wagon  cars  are  equipped  with  water-tight  hinged  roof 
hatches,  and  hinged  wooden  floors  below  which  are  automatic 
self-locking  hopper  doors,  thereby  providing  for  quick  and 
economical  loading  and  unloading  of  bulk  materials.   The 
third  80,000  pound  nominal  capacity  box  car  has  underframe 
of  Man-Ten  steel,  and  is  sheathed  with  Cor-Ten  steel  with 
Masonite  lining.  It  has  inside  dimensions  as  follows:  Length 
40  feet  7  inches;  width  8  feet  10  inches;  height  9  feet  1  inch. 
The  volume  capacity  is  3,282  cubJLc  feet;  light  weight  34,000 
pounds;  and  load  limit  102,000  pounds.   The  car  has  the  covered 
wagon  type  body  Just  described. 
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The  three  100,000  pound  nominal  capacity  box  cars  built  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  are  of  the  covered  wagon  type, 
and  each  is  carried  on  5  1/2  inch  by  10  inch  journals.  One 
car  was  converted  from  an  80,000  pound  nominal  capacity  car, 
requiring  a  new  body,  to  a  steel-sheathed,  wood-lined  covered 
wagon  type  car  with  an  increase  in  volume  capacity  from  2,798 
cubic  feet  to  3,334  cubic  feet.   This  car  now  has  inside 
dimensions  as  follows:  Length  40  feet  3  inches;  width  9  feet: 
height  9  feet  2  inches.   The  tare  weight  of  the  car  is  42,700 
pounds,  and  the  load  limit  126,300  pounds.  The  other  two  box 
cars  have  steel-sheathed  wood-lined  bodies  and  are  practically 
identical  in  size  and  construction,  both  having  center  sills 
of  Man-Ten  steel  and  hoppers  of  Cor-Ten  steel.  However,  one 
car  has  center  hopper  bottoms  which  discharge  inside  of  tracks, 
while  the  other  has  center  hopper  bottoms  which  discharge 
outside  of  tracks.  Both  cars  have  a  volume  capacity  of  3,264 
cubic  feet  and  inside  dimensions  as  follows:   Length  40  feet 
3  inches;  width  9  feet;  height  9  feet.   One  c&r  weighs  46,900 
pounds  and  the  other  weighs  46,700  pounds,  with  corresponding 
load  limits  of  122,100  pounds  and  122,300  pounds.  All  six 
box  cars  are  equipped  with  articulated  lateral  motion  trucks; 
antifriction,  self-centering  side  bearings;  bolster  spring 
stabilizers;  brake  slack  adjusters;  high-powered  hand  brakes; 
A-B  air  brake;  and  metal  running  boards.  The  reconstructed 
box  car  is  equipped  with  high-capacity  friction  draft  gear, 
and  the  other  five  cars  have  a  cushion  underframe  and  safety 
stay  lock  couplers.  The  five  new  cars  are  equipped  with  Bell 
Crank  truck  levers,  and  have  side  door  rear  edge  locks  and 
ball-bearing  rollers.  This  brief  description  indicates  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  designing  cars  to  more 
nearly  meet  commercial  requirements,  reduction  of  tare  weight 
without  reduction  of  load-carrying  ability,  and  use  of  new  or 
improved  car  equipment  to  assist  in  car  dependability  and 
performance. 
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Covered  Wagon  Type  Box  Car  for  Bulk  &  Packaged  Freight 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
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Interior  of  Covered  Wagon  Type  Box  Car  Showing 
Roof  Hatches,  Hinged  Floors,  and  Discharge  Hoppers 
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For  refrigerated  products  the  North  American  Car  Corporation 
has  developed  a  small  all-steel,  ice-refrigerated  car  which 
closely  follows  European  practice  in  car  construction,  but  is 
designed  to  operate  in  any  American  freight  train.   The  car 
is  mounted  on  two  wheel  trucks  with  5  inch  by  9  inch  journals 
equipped  with  double-coil  springs  and  friction-truck  springs  ' 
to  promote  easy  riding.   Inside  dimensions  of  the  car  are  as 
follows:  Length  between  bulkheads  15  feet  8  inches;  length 
between  end  linings  19  feet  10  inches;  width  8  feet  4  inches; 
height,  top  of  floor  rack  to  beef  rails,  6  feet  2  1/2  inches; 
height,  floor  to  ceiling,  7  feet  2  5/8  inches.   The  car  has  a 
volume  capacity  of  770  cubic  feet,  light  weight  23,000  pounds 
and  nominal  capacity  of  20,000  pounds.  The  length  over  strik- 
ing castings  is  22  feet  1  inch;  wheel  base  15  feet  6  inches; 
and  overall  height  from  top  of  rail  13  feet  11  inches.  The 
car  has  5  inches  or  more  of  effective  insulation  on  sides, 
ends,  floor  and  roof.  Dry  Zero  being  used  with  inside  car 
lining  of  Masonite.   The  car  has  performed  well  in  actual 
service  and  represents  one  answer  to  the  demand  for  smaller 
shipping  units.   The  ratio  of  payload  to  tare  is  less  than  one 
to  one. 

Designs  for  a  large  capacity  petroleum  tank  car  have  been 
developed  by  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  General 
American  Transportation  Company,  General  Steel  Castings  Corpora- 
tion and  0.  C.  Duryea  Corporation.   It  was  found  that  using 
standard  four-wheel  trucks  with  6  1/2  inch  by  12  inch  journals 
and  a  maximum  allowable  load  on  rails  of  251,000  pounds  that 
the  tare  v;eight  of  the  tank  car  will  be  approximately  30  tons, 
with  a  carrying  capacity  of  24,000  gallons  and  load  limit  of 
practically  95  tons.  Such  a  car  has  a  ratio  of  payload  to 
tare  of  3  1/6  to  1.  The  design  contemplates  the  use  of  high- 
tensile  alloy  steel  for  both  the  tank  and  underframe  with 
light-weight  selective  travel  draft  gear,  air  brakes  with 
empty  and  load  brake  mechanism  and  clasp  brakes,  and  either 
cast  steel  or  built-up  underframe.  A  similar  car  to  be  car- 
ried on  70-ton  trucks  with  6  inch  by  11  inch  journals,  rail 
load  limit  of  210,000  pounds  would  have  a  tare  weight  of 
about  23  1/2  tons,  capacity  of  20,000  gallons  and  load  limit 
of  at  least  80  tons,  the  ratio  of  payload  to  tare  weight  being 
3.4  to  1.  These  cars  have  overall  dimensions  within  the 
clearance  lines  prescribed  by  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association,  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  cars  is  slightly 
belov;  the  generally  accepted  maximum  height  of  center  of 
gravity  for  freight  cars. 
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Design  of  Large  Capacity  Tank  Car 
General  Steel  Castings  Corporation. 
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Design  of  Large  Capacity  Tank  Car 
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■h„i  J   General  Steel  Castings  Corporation  has  designed  but  not 
^^.11   L?^""  ^°''   container  service,  three  different  type,  of 
trame  being  suggested.   One  embodies  a  floating  deck  and  cast- 
steel  underframe,  similar  to  the  car  designed  by  W.P.  Kellett- 
ca?t  tt.^f ^'h^°^  cushioned  floating  centir  construction  and  ' 
thf  :^^^  underframe,  embodying  the  Duryea  type  of  car;  while 
the  third  suggests  a  cushioned  floating  container  group  and 
cast-steel  underframe.   For  the  first  type  of  car.  the  con- 
.n^"^^f  T^^l^^^   °"  casters  are  rigidly  locked  against  movement 
t^Lt^l  "^^"^   if  supported  by  and  moved  longitudinally  on  the 
underframe,  which  movement  is  resisted  by  friction  plates  and 
springs  located  between  deck  and  frame.   Friction  dra?tgea?3 
receive  the  initial  shocks.   For  the  car  embodying  the  Duryea 
ilrl,t  I   T:^^^  containers  mounted  on  either  casters  or  sklls 
may  be  locked  to  the  car  frame.   The  floating  center  m.-mber 
travels  longitudinally  with  the  car  frame,  resisted  by  cushion 
springs  located  on  the  coupler  center  line  and  InterpLed 
between  the  body  bolster  and  floating  meml  ..r?  The  cSntnlner 
car  with  cushioned  floating  container  group  embodies  later^Lv 

lloor.   The  containers  are  Interlocked  by  keys  and  are  locked 
^^f!  r^-K^''*'^^?  ?'^°°^  absorbing  mechanisms  located  at  both 
fn?f<=(  ^^   container  group.  Friction  draft  gears  absorb  the 
«hn^vf  ^^?S?^'  ^^f  ^^°''^   absorbing  mechanism  the  secondary 
shocks,  sliding  friction  in  combination  with  them  cushioning 
the  rebound.  The  use  and  operation  of  containers  In  conjunc- 

the",,^^  nr^'^v,?^^''*'^  ^^""^^   ^^^iens  of  container  cars  contemplates 
the  use  of  a  highway  truck  (or  tractor  and  semitrailer)  equlDDed 
o«r  %"^^^f'^'!?  for  transferring  containers  between  truck  and 
m«^;  r.^^^  ^"^""^  *?;?^'^  "^"""^   special  wrenches  and  other  equip- 
ment necessary  to  the  transfer  and  anchorage  of  containers.   Tbe 

ta?nlr"?adlS  'with'tS""?  *^°  ^''°'"'  '^^^i^-l'^oor   carriag:  of  con- 
ifz^t     ^ft^'^'   *i*^  the  incorporation  of  strong  but  relatively 

tenancr^xpense!"   "°*^°'''  """^"^  ^^''''^'^   ''•"*"  ^"  ^^^  «^  •^^"- 
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they  Will  sultlbif  carr^  ^li^uT^^'^i-   ?^  '^"  P^°<^^'^  ^^ich 
either  by  an  overhead  crane  or  fro^K^^''^^^  "^^  ^^  (D  "f^ed, 
(S)  roller,  by  means  of  whL?^  ^^°^''^^°''  ^y  ^   ^If*  truck;   ' 
to  the  container;  or  (3)  sklllpd  h  ""^  °''   rollers  attached 
mitted  through  skid-rail,  f^^f'  ^l  '^f^''^  °^   PO^er  trans- 
Various  combinations  of  fhes^th^P^^^  ^^'^  °^  *^^  container, 
been  Incorporated  in  dlfferlnt  dellgnl      °^  movement  have 

freijht'anrmlrchandisl^\uirm^r"i'?^'^"^'^  ^°^  °-^^---y 
from  the  elements  (as  !ime  and  cempnfl  ^^li'^^i'^g  protection 

household  ^good^f  11^?^  ii^itTiTirAilL!:^.^'-'^  -^ 

ordiSry"?Iircars"slightirSoti??'"H^  """^  ""'   --^-<i  - 
cars,  special  drop-lr^e  or  well  c«^J  specially  designed  flat 
drop-side  gondolas.  orL  Lv  ni  1       '   ^^g^l^r  gondola  cars, 
containers  may  be^arrled  on  t^ucls^'^'trai?!"-  ^^  highway,' 
in  some  cases  the  vehicle  b^ina  c+f'.,   f^"""®^^  °^  semitrailers. 

With  Slight  modificltionL  wh?le  othef  i^f  """"'"^^  equipment' 
highway  vehicles.        '       °^'^^^   designs  involve  special 

SO  fLTllSrwi^Hof^e^^^^p^^ig^^^  fo%o'^^^^f  ^^^"^  -- 
weighing  some  6,000  pounds  whlip  ?L  '°^?.°'^^^°  ^^«*  ^^d 
rled  on  not  inj  a  car  is  but  1  ?J?%^?^^i^^^  container  car- 
oapaclty  of  110  cubic  felt  and  wff!^ ^  ^^=?^=  ^°ne  "ith  volume 
1,100  pounds.  *  ^'^'^   weighing  slightly  more  than 

fereS't%^^^f  ^f  Lntal^°^r^^^^°Lr=^  distinguish  the  dlf- 
service  are  shown  in  aSlllsls  8^  t   ??^?  ^i'^^*  ^°^   coordinated 
Which  follows  will  give  some  idea  Af^^*'*'  '^"^  ^^^  description 
now  available.  A  nKr  ofnonffi    *^^  '"^'^S®  °^  equipment 
Of  existing  equlpmeTbu?  Which  a?f^.^^?r^^^"«  modifications 
or  miniature  model  stiee  arp  o^*  f^  ?*i^^  ^"-  ^^^   blueprint 
but^are  described  hlrtin!         included  in  analysis  83.1 

tamipfifff  ?ig5^f^^if^.2^  In  actual  practice  con- 
York  Central  Rauf^ad  and  the  L^^  ^  r'"  railroads .   The  New 
as  a  unit,  own  the  greatest  nnm;2;^%^°'"P°^^"°'i'  considered 
over  3,9o5  mercha^islconta?^^!  °^  containers  -  there  being 
material  containers"  Some  I  3mo?th'°°'"^  ^^^"^  ^'^°°  ^^^^ 
are  mounted  on  legs  to  permit  h«nHfi\'"®^°^^'''^"«  containers 

gb  t;o  permit  handling  by  industrial  lift  trucks 
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Merchandise  Containers  on  Special  Railroad  Car. 
The  L.C.L.  Corporation  (New  York  Central  Lines). 


The  L,C,L»  Corporation  Bulk  Material  Containers 
Being  Transferred  from  Car  to  Barge 
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The  L.C.L.  Corporation  Merchandise  Containers 
Being  Transferred  from  Car  to  Platform 
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The  L, C,L,  Corporation 
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These  containers  have  overall  dimensions  as  follows:  Length 
9  feet  3  5/8  inches;  width  7  feet  2   1/2  inches;  height  9  feet 
4  1/16  inches;  with  volume  capacity  of  417  cubic  feet;  weight 
capacity  of  10,000  pounds;  and  light  weight  of  2,967  pounds. 
The  remainder  of  the  merchandise  containers,  numbering  almost 
1,600,  are  of  flat  bottom  construction;  9  feet  3  1/2  inches 
long;  7  feet  1/2  inch  wide;  8  feet  1  3/4  inches  high,  overall 
dimensions.  These  containers  have  a  capacity  of  426  cubic 
feet  and  10,000  pounds,  with  light  weight  of  about  3,000 
pounds.  Ail  mercnandise  containers  are  of  steel-sheathed, 
wood-lined  construction,  are  equipped  with  rings  at  the  top 
corners  for  crane  handling,  and  are  loaded  transversely  on 
specially  equipped  gondola  cars.   The  leg-type  and  flat- 
bottom  containers  have  two  single  hinged  doors,  one  in  each 
end.  The  leg-type  merchandise  containers  are  transported  in 
drop-side  gondolas.  At  station  platforms  the  car  sides, when 
dropped,  form  an  apron  which  bridges  the  space  between  car 
and  platform  over  which  lift  trucks  operate.  Flat  bottom  con- 
tainers move  in  low  (stationary)  side  gondolas,  the  containers 
being  handled  in  and  out  of  cars  by  crane. 

The  bulk  material  containers  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  consist  of  some  6,000  all-steel  drop-bottom  containers, 
each  with  water-tight  roof  hatch  designed  for  transporting 
cement,  lime  and  similar  products,  and  over  2,500  all  steel 
containers  used  principally  in  transporting  brick.  Both 
types  of  bulk  material  containers  have  a  volume  capacity  of 
209  cubic  feet;  weight  capacity  of  11,000  pounds;  and  outside 
dimensions  as  follows:  Length  7  feet  2  1/2  inches;  width  4 
feet  8  3/4  inches;  height  8  feet  2  1/8  inches.  The  brick 
containers  each  weigh  3,000  pounds,  while  the  other  bulk 
material  containers  weigh  2,300  pounds  apiece.  The  containers 
are  handled  in  and  out  of  cars  by  crane,  and  are  loaded  12  to 
a  gondola  car.   Of  the  bulk  material  containers,  those  carry- 
ing brick  move  largely  between  Hudson  River  brick  yards  and 
the  metropolitan  New  York  area,  while  the  cement  and  lime 
containers  have  been  used  mostly  in  connection  with  road  build- 
ing projects. 

A  comparatively  small  number  of  L.C.L.  Corporation 
merchandise  containers  are  leased  to  three  railroads  other  than 
the  New  York  Central.  The  remainder,  many  of  which  are  used 
by  the  Universal  Carloading  and  Distributing  Company,  move  over 
the  New  York  Central  Lines  with  regular  container  service 
between  many  large  cities,  such  as  New  York,  Boston,  Syracuse, 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  others. 
At  all  principal  points  lift  truck  and  crane  equipment  are 
available  to  effect  the  transfer  of  containers  between  cars, 
platforms  and  highway  vehicles. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  operates  flat  bottom  containers 
for  merchandise  and  for  bulk  materials,  all  containers  being 
handled  by  cranes.  Containers  are  transported  on  flat  cars 
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Weathertight  Bulk  Material  Container 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  Containers 
Mounted  on  70-ton  capacity  Flat  Car 
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equipped  with  special  castings  which  take  the  place  of  stake 
pockets  and  afford  anchorage  for  the  containers  so  that  no 
auxiliary  fastenings  are  required.  A  feature  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania operation  is  the  container  transfer  yard  at  Enola 
(Harrisburg),  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Kearney,  New  Jersey. 
In  actual  operation,  a  carload  of  containers  originating  at 
any  point  may  have  one  container  for  each  of  several  desti- 
nations.  At  the  two  transfer  yards  the  containers  are  sorted, 
being  moved  to  and  from  other  cars  so  that  a  car  leaving  the 
transfer  has  a  solid  load  for  destination.   The  transfer  ser- 
vice is  performed  speedily,  the  time  required  to  couple  on  to 
a  container,  hoist,  transfer  and  lower  in  place  on  another 
car  often  requiring  less  than  one  minute.   No  ground  men  are 
employed,  all  work  being  done  by  the  crane  operator.   The 
additional  force  at  the  transfer  consists  of  a  foreman  and 
yard  clerk.   Practically  all  of  the  traffic  handled  in  the 
merchandise  containers  is  less  than  carload  freight  in  station- 
to-station  movement.   In  most  cases  the  containers  at  Initial 
and  final  terminals  are  not  removed  from  the  car,  in  which 
case  the  containers  take  the  place  of  a  compartment  car. 

In  addition  to  the  more  than  4,000  merchandise  containers 
9  feet  long  by  7  feet  wide  by  8  feet  high,  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  operates  in  regular  station-to-station  service, 
in  lieu  of  .less  than  carload  freight  cars,  a  so-called  de- 
mountable truck  body  service  is  provided.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment any  truck  body  not  exceeding  25  feet  In  length,  8  i/2  feet 
in  width  and  9  feet  in  height,  and  equipped  at  the  top  with 
lifting  links  to  engage  hooks  of  crane  conveyor,  may  be  trans- 
ported between  Nev/  York  and  Richmond,  Virginia.   To  encourage 
the  use  of  this  service,  the  railroad  built  50  truck  bodies 
with  dimensions  19  feet  by  7  feet  by  7  feet  4  inches,  each  of 
790  cubic  feet  capacity  and  50,000  pounds  load  limit,  which 
patrons  can  lease.  However,  little  use  has  been  made  of  the 
bodies.   The  service  has  been  used  regularly  since  1932  for 
transporting  bodies  designed  and  built  by  the  Motor  Terminals 
Company  of  New  York.   These  bodies  are  20  feet  by  8  feet  by 
8  feet;  of  1,000  cubic  feet  capacity  and  60,000  pounds  load 
limit;  of  all— steel  construction  weighing  approximately  6,000 
pounds;  with  large  doors  on  each  of  four  sides;  well  ventilated, 
but  weather  tight;  and  costing  approximately  50  cents  per 
cubic  foot  of  capacity.  The  flat  cars  on  which  the  bodies  are 
transported  are  equipped  with  special  socket  anchorages  recessed 
in  the  car  deck  and  covered  with  a  plate  flush  with  the  car 
floor  when  bodies  are  not  in  position.  The  bodies  have  suffered 
no  ill  effects  in  more  than  two  years  of  railroad  service. 
They  are  transferred  between  flat  car  and  semitrailer  by  over- 
head crane  at  origin  and  destination  station,  from  which  point 
they  are  moved  to  shippers'  doors  by  the  trucking  company. 
Similar  truck  body  containers  designed  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Fitch, 
President  of  Motor  Terminals  Company,  have  been  successfully 
operated  over  the  Cincinnati  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co,  Containers 
Mounted  on  Higjiway  Semi-Trailer. 
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Bulk  Material  Container 
for  Carrying  Brick" 


WTeathertight  Bulk  Material  Container 
of  youngstovm  Steel  Door  Company 
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Watertight  Folding  End  Doors  of  Special  Design 
Motor  Rail  Company  Container 


All  Steel,  Flat  Bottom,  Lift  Type  Container,  20'-o"long, 
Motor  Rail  Company,  B.F.  Fitch,  Designer. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  also  built  containers  for 
carrying  bulk  freight  of  which  there  are:  108  containers  not 
weatherproof,  7  feet  long,  4  feet  3  inches  wide,  8  feetl 

^^nnf  .if !  Inl^^^^f  f^"*  ^°™°^^  ^^^^^'  ^^^^^1^  ^^^^^    crushed 
stone,  etc.;  204  containers,  weatherproof  with  drop  bottoms. 

7  feet  long,  4  feet  3  inches  wide,  6  feet  3  1/2  inches  high 

suitable  for  cement  and  lime.  These  containers  load  i^  to  k 

gondola  car,  26  such  cars  being  equipped  with  heavy-duty  aKles 

to  carry  125  gross  tons  each.  Material  is  loaded  into  con- 

H^i^^^^^^"^"^^?  }^^   "^^P  ^^^  ^^  discharged  through  droi)-bottom 
doors,  the  containers  being  handled  by  crane.   The  cement  and 
lime  containers  have  had  steady  use,  but  the  other  type  has  been 
used  principally  in  experimental  service.   The  Youngstown  Steel 
Door  Company,  which  collaborated  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
in  building  these  containers,  has  developed  a  modified  con- 
tainer for  handling  dolomite  cement,  lime,  etc.,  which  requires 
only  a  single-lme  hoist  and  permits  distribution  of  the  con- 
tents of  one  container  in  any  desired  quantity.   A  number  of 
these  containers  are  in  regular  use  between  limestone  plants 
ana  steel  mills,  being  transported  by  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad. 

Another  type  of  container  consisting  of  a  steel  jacket, 
which  IS  slipped  over  a  commodity  when  stacked  on  a  skid  or 
platform,  has  been  built  experimentally  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Kailroad.  Such  containers  are  designed  for  the  handling  of 
lace  brick  and  similar  materials  requiring  protection  from 
chipping  and  damage.   The  containers  are  7  feet  6  inches  long, 

t'    t       ?^i^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  either  3  feet  6  inches  or  7  feet 
high,  with  corresponding  load  limits  of  8  and  16  thousand 
pounds. 

The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light  Company  operates 

%7^  L'^^''^J?P^^.''°°'^'^^''^^^^  rail-highway  service  in  connection 
with  the  collection,  transportation  and  delivery  of  merchandise 
ireight,  gasoline,  milk  and  coal,  using  demountable  truck 

,^^  L^''.?1^^''v'*^V  "^S  illustrate  the  operation,  freight  is  picked 
up  in  Milwaukee  by  tractor  semitrailers,  a  container  being 
mounted  on  each  semitrailer;  the  containers  are  transferred  to 
railroad  cars  and  transported  to  the  railheads;  the  containers 
are  there  transferred  to  semitrailers  for  delivery  of  con- 
tents via  highway.  The  tractors  are  equipped  with  winches 
driven  by  the  truck  motor.  The  containers  are  of  the  skid  or 
Slide-off  type,  and  are  moved  on  and  off  the  semitrailer  bv 
a  cable  actuated  by  the  winch.  The  cars,  which  are  end  loaded, 
have  channel  guides  to  receive  the  skid-rails,  which  form  the 
base  of  the  container.  At  the  Milwaukee  terminal  there  is  a 
lantail  of  stub  tracks  with  a  transfer  table  runway  at  right 
angles  to  these  tracks.   In  operation  the  containers  are  pulled 
by  cable  from  car  or  semitrailer  onto  the  transfer  table,  which 
Is  then  moved  until  in  line  with  the  channel  guides  on  another 
car,  semitrailer  or  storage  platform.    The  container  is 
then  skidded  to  the  proper  vehicle  or  onto  a  platform.   The 
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Transferring   Skid   Container   from  Car   to   Serni-Trailer 
The  Milwaiikee   Electric   Railway  &  Light  Company 
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Skid  Type  Container  Mounted  on  Semi-Trailer 
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transfer  table  speeds  up  the  operation,  one  man  performing 

!  ??°i^  operation  of  transferring  containers  between  rail 
and  highway  vehicles,  the  average  time  for  complete  movpment 
?£  oj^e  container  being  about  ten  minutes.  At  points  other 
than  Milwaukee,  transfer  tables  are  not  used,  due  to  the 
small  volume  of  daily  traffic,  the  containers  being  exchanged 
directly  between  railroad  cars  and  highway  semitrailers. 

Several  types  of  containers  are  used  in  this  operation, 
there  being  open  top  containers  14  feet  2  inches  long,  6  feet 
8  inches  wide,  5  feet  8  inches  high;  closed  containers  14  feet 
2   inches  long,  6  feet  8  inches  wide,  5  feet  11  inches  high, 

IT^   o^n\^  .^^SfS  P^""^  ^°°^  ^^  °^^  ^^^>  °^ill^  tank  containers 
o  A^A   -.n  ^>^^^   gallons  capacity;  gasoline  containers  of 
?^  2  pll?ns  capacity;  and  coal  and  rough  material  containers, 
15  feet  9  inches  long,  7  feet  wide,  3  feet  11  inches  high, 
mounted  on  dump  trucks,  the  contents  being  discharged  through 
a  hinged  end  gate.   All  of  the  containers  have  the  same  type 
of  skid-rails  and  underframe,  with  only  the  bodies  mouiited 
^\'t   ^n^erstructure  differing  in  construction.   This  produces 
a  high  degree  of  flexibility  in  the  operations,  requiring  a 
minimum  number  of  cars,  semitrailers  and  tractors,  with  a 
multiplicity  of  containers,  having  bodies  designed  to  carrv 
general  freight  and  special  products. 

Another  system  of  coordinated  rail-highway  service, 
which  employs  containers  mounted  on  casters  instead  of  on 
skid-rails,  has  been  developed  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Kellett,  Chief 
Engineer  of  Acme  Fast  Freight,  Inc.  At  present  two  special 
llat  cars  each  carrying  two  large  containers  have  been  con- 
structed, one  for  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail- 
way Company,  and  one  for  the  Wabash  Railway  Company,  the 
cars  having  been  in  test  service  over  these  lines  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  for  several  months  during  1934.   To 
effect  transfer  of  containers  between  rail  and  highway  a 
tractor  and  specially  designed  semitrailer  is  used.  Partic- 
ular attention  has  been  paid  to  absorption  of  shocks  incident 
to  rail  travel.  In  test  runs,  light,  fragile  and  dense  freight, 
which  was  loaded  indiscriminately  in  containers  without  Dlock- 
ing  or  bracing  showed  no  signs  of  shifting  or  damage  through- 
out the  rail  journey.  The  freight  car  has  a  movable  deck 
mounted  on  the  underframe  of  a  practically  standard  flat  car. 
This  deck  has  a  longitudinal  spring  cushioned  movement  of 
4  1/2  inches  either  direction  from  neutral  position,  the  move- 
ment Demg  inaepeiiuent  of  tne  car  unaerframe.  The  car  is 
equipped  with  a  draft  gear  having  4  1/2  inches  of  travel  in 
buff ,  which  results  in  a  total  friction  cushioned  movement  of 
9  inches  under  impact,  compared  to  a  movement  of  2  3/4  inches 
in  the  usual  freight  car. 

The  containers  are  21  feet  1  1/2  inches  long,  7  feet  9 
inches  wide,  8  feet  5  3/4  inches  high,  of  steel  and  wood  con- 
struction, volume  capacity  1,050  cubic  feet,  load  limit  of 
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Transferring  Acme  Fast  Freight,  Inc.  Container 
Between  Special  Flat  Car  and  Highway  Unit 
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Proposed  Rail  -  Highway  Container  Equipment 
of  W.  P,  Kellett  for  Movement  of  Bulk  Material 
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25,000  pounds  on  the  highway  and  weigh  5,800  pounds  each. 
There  is  a  double-hinged  door  on  each  side  and  a  three - 
part  door  occupies  the  whole  of  each  end,  thus  providing 
great  accessibility.  Each  container  is  mounted  on  eight, 
double-wheel,  ball  bearing,  swivel  casters,  and  is  secured 
to  the  freight  car  by  four  adjustable  stop.s  mounted  on  the 
car  deck  which  engage  the  four  corners  of  the  container. 

The  highway  unit  consists  of  a  cab-over-engine  design 
tractor,  and  a  special  drop-frame,  dual-axle,  semitrailer 
equipped  with  four  hydraulic  Jacks,  which  elevate  and  tilt 
a  platform  built  with  guides  and  stops  to  engage  the  casters 
on  the  container.   The  tractor  is  provided  with  a  power  winch 
drum,  cable  and  controls  mounted  behind  the  cab.  End  trans-  ' 
fer  of  containers  between  freight  car  and  semitrailer  Is  ad- 
vocated, although  siae  transfer  with  the  semitrailer  parked 
parallel  and  close  to  the  car  side  sills  can  be  accomplished  ' 
by  means  of  tackle  blocks  and  special  rigging. 

In  practice  the  tractor  maneuvers  the  semitrailer  into 
positi'on  on  a  roadway  adjacent  to  the  car  at  a  siding  with 
the  highway  vehicle  in  line  with  the  rails.   No  connection 
is  made  between  the  semitrailer  and  freight  car.   The  move- 
able platform  on  semitrailer  is  elevated,  lowered  or  tilted 
until  It  is  on  the  same  plane  and  aligned  with  the  freight 
car  deck.   After  releasing  the  container  end  stops  on  the  car, 
the  cable  on  the  tractor  is  attached  to  the  container,  and 
it  is  rolled  from  the  end  of  the  car  onto  the  semitrailer  to 
which  it  is  secured  by  turnbuckles.   To  reverse  tne  operation 
It  is  necessary  to  pass  the  cable  under  the  semitrailei-,  over 
the  car  deck,  around  a  sheave  and  back  to  the  end  of  the  con- 
tainer at  the  rear  of  semitrailer.  The  considerable  amount 
of  manual  operation  that  is  necessary  to  effect  transfer  of 
the  container  between  rail  and  highway  vehicles  is  time  con- 
suming. 

pie  Kellett  plan  calls  for  other  types  of  bodies  to  hp 

d?^^h^  ?^  ^""^  ^^   ^"?'  ^  ^/^  i^^^  ^^11^^  subf rame,  and  han- 
tl^Ll   ^^^   ^?°'?  ""^^^  ^"^  highway  equipment.   These  bodies 
which  have  not  been  built,  would  be  for  refrigerated  products- 

tile,  sewer  pipe,  etc.,  in  low  side  gondola  bodies:  lumher 
structural  steel,  etc.,  on  open   stake  bodies.   In  ad^tion  an 
open  top  bulk  material  container  mounted  on  casters  anoroxi 
?f^^^^-^?  ^rL^°^^  ^y   Q  ^^^^  6  i^^hes  wide  br6  feet  6  Inches 
contaI::rs  'arrL^T?  load  limit,  is  proposeL'  Five  of'?heIe 
contai..ers,  arranged  for  side  transfer,  would  be  loaded  on  a 

in^  the  fSi  w?d?h  T^^^^^^   r^l?  have  a  hinged  gate  expend- 
ing the  full  width  of  each  end,  with  a  small  vertical  sliding 
door  in  the  center  of  each  gate.  The  container  would  be  movld 
by  highway  on  a  dual  rear  axle  elevating  dump  truck  and  fhl 
rsmairdoor!"''  ^^^^^^-^-^  ^y   S-^it^  ?J^^ugh"?he  end  ga?e 
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Container  Moijnted  for  Highway  Movement 
Acme  Fast  Freight,  Inc.,  W,  P,  Kellett,  Designer 
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Special  Tractor  and  Semi-Trailer  Unit 
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as  is  known,   no  other  types  of  containers  carried 
open  top  railroad  cars  and   on  highway  trucks 


or 


As  far 
on  flat  or 
trailers  are  in  regular  service  in  this'country'l 

Containers  in  Experimental  Use.   There  are  several  types 
of  containers  built  for  rail-highway  service,  which  have  been 
tested  or  used  experimentally  in  rail  service.  One  is  the 
container  designed  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Meyercord  and  built  by  the 
Mt.  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company.   Three  sizes  of  con- 
tainers have  been  built,  namely:   7  feet  9  inches  long  by  6 
feet  wide  by  7  feet  11  inches  high,  304  cubic  feet,  lignt 
weight  1,760  pounds,  load  limit  10,000  pounds:  9  feet  6 
^oS^^^v}°''i  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^   inches  wide  by  7  feet  11  inches  high, 
495  cubic  feet,  light  weight  2,280  pounds,  load  limit  10,000 
pounds;  15  feet  11  1/2  inches  long,  7  feet  11  inches  wide, 
7  feet  11  inches  high,  823  cubic  feet,  light  weight  2,935 
pounds.   All  these  containers  are  of  steel  and  special  ply- 
wood construction  with  large  double  doors  at  each  end.  Each 
container  is  of  the  flat  bottom  type  and  is  equipped  with 
four  sets  of  retractable  rollers,  there  being  two  rollers  to 
a  set  mounted  at  right  angles.  The  rollers  are  raised  and 
lowered  by  air  operated  pistons.  The  containers  may  thus  be 
moved  either  laterally  or  longitudinally,  depending  on  which 
set  of  rollers  bear  the  load.  The  rollers,  when  raised,  fit 
into  recesses  in  the  container  frame.   The  container  is 
secured  to  an  ordinary  flat  car  by  special  spring  clamps  and 
turnbuckle  rods  fastened  to  the  container  sides  and  car  stake 
pockets.  The  spring  hold-down  clamps  absorb  a  considerable 
amount  of  impact.  To  transfer  the  container  to  a  highway 
vehicle  the  International  Harvester  Company  has  built  a  truck 
with  a  movable  flat  deck,  which  is  elevated  and  tilted  by 
means  of  the  truck  motor.  Using  a  capstan  and  cable  mounted 
on  the  truck, with  extension  guide  rails  and  platform  sup- 
porting ;jacks,  a  container  can  be  moved  from  street  level  on 
?T  °F  ^^®  truck  platform.  A  semitrailer  with  an  elevating 
tilting  platform  has  also  been  built  for  handling  this  con- 
tainer by  the  B.  &  J.  Trailer  Company.  Hand-operated, 
hydraulic  jacks,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  trailer  platform, 
make  it  possible  to  bring  the  platform  level  with  the  flat 
car  floor,  after  which  the  container  can  be  rolled  sidewise 
onto  the  semitrailer.  The  complete  transfer  operation  can  be 
accomplished  by  one  man  in  about  20  minutes. 

A  modification  of  the  Milwaukee  skid  container  plan  has 
been  developed  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Fitch,  and  the  container  tested 
experimentally  by  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad. 
The  container  is  10  feet  3  inches  long,  8  feet  wide  and  at 
present  4  feet  high  with  open  top,  though  in  production  a 
closed  container  8  feet  high  would  be  used.   The  container 
of  all  steel  construction  is  mounted  on  two  longitudinal 
skid-rails,  which  slide  on  two  recessed  channels  running  the 
full  width  of  the  flat  car  deck.   An  ordinary  flat  car  is 
used,  the  container  being  arranged  for  side  transfer  loading 
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Side  Transfer  of  Container  Between 
Standard  Flat  Car  and  Special  Highway  Semi-Trailer 
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Container  Being  thiloaded  to  Street  Level  by  gravity 
Mt.  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Co.  Container 
International  Harvester  Co.  Truck 
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five  to  a  42-foot  car  or  six  to  a  50-foot  car.   The  container 
skid  rails  are  locked  to  the  guide  channels  oA  the  (<a?  at  fnnn 

sWe  Of  ?hr^r°^"'^"/^''^"  "'^^'  ™^i°^  ^^'  operated  ?roM  either 
side  of  the  car  by  a  lever  and  crank.  Within  the  guide  channel! 

on  the  car  are  four  sets  of  leaf  springs,  designed  to  absorb 

end  impacts  transmitted  beyond  the  car^draft  glar:  ?o  transfer 

been°?itterwi  tb  ^  "^^ f  ^^^  ^"^'°^^  ^  standard  semitrailer  has 
llrs   Th?^  ^n^=i  t^^'^^J^^F  apparatus  costing  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars. This  consists  of  two  longitudinal  channel  guides  riveted 
chaini   ?t  tbe^f  frame  along  which  pass  two  endless  conveyo? 
v?^  ?  Zu  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^   semitrailer  Is  a  hinged  brldee  ovpr 

tra?^P^^?  °°''^^^°''  ^i"^^  P^'^'  ^''^   ^t  the  Tront  of  the  sfml-  ' 
trailer  IS  a  gear  and  pinion  and  speed  reducer  whereby  power  !<; 

t^!n^n^**^^  *°  ^^t   °^^^^  through  a  power  take-off  froS  the 
tractor ^motor.   The  semitrailer  Is  backed  Into  position  t  rl^ht 
angles  to  the  flat  car  with  the  channel  guides  on  semitr  iler 
and  car  approximately  In  line.   The  hinged  bridge  is  raised 
and  fastened  to  special  anchorages  mountid  on  thf  car  sidrsills 
Connection  Is  made  between  the  conveyor  links  and  end  of  contain; 
at  two  points.  The  container  is  unloaded  from  car  chassis  and 

pulled  onto  the  semitrailer.   The  container  is  moved  onto  the 
car  by  simply  reversing  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  chain 
Movement  of  the  container  from  one  vehicle  to  ?he  oth^r  take^ 
35  to  40  seconds,  and  the  complete  transfer  from  the  time  the 
tractor  semitrailer  arrives  on  the  scene  can  be  done  by  the 
tractor  driver  alone  in  3  to  5  minutes.   Difference!  In  eleva 

those°on'lhf  car'^re"  "'.'^T'''   --"--^^  guidfchin^lelf and" 
mose  on  the  car  are  readily  overcome  in  making  the  transie^r 

the  springs  on  truck  and  flat  car  and  the  hlngfd  bridge  on  ' 

Mrd.ffti^^.^^-  ^""^'^^  ^"  conjunction  to  asslft  the  skidding. 
No  difficulty  m  moving  the  container  loaded  with  30.000 
pounds  of  material  has  been  experienced.   This  contal  er  built 
wtth  .^  ?^°^^^/ll  -"etal  body,  ventilated  and  wea^Ser  tlght^ 
with  a  large  door  on  each  of  four  sides  and  a  water  tight  roof 
hatch,  and  equipped  with  four  hooks  at  top  for  crine  lifting 
would  weigh  approximately  3,500  pounds.  If  built  orordinary' 

Ihe  Fit?h  li'^^^^l   ^"'  ^^'^e  ^'^°°  P°^'^'^^  "=ine  alloy  steels. 
10  lo  and^pl  f-r^'T^^  containers  of  various  sizes,  such  as 
10,  20  and  24  feet  long,  all  being  8  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high 

mnk^^'nthff  i-^^-f"'''^^^^?^^^^*'  ^^  "^11  ^^  spe^i^l  bodies  for 
milk,  other  liquids,  perishables  and  livestock.  Electrical  con- 
also  being^'d^v^n  ^'^  f  ^""^   '^S^^"^^  ^"^^°^«  ^"^^f«^  mechanism  is 
mission!   "^^^^l"?^^  ^2  an  alternative  to  the  mechanical  trans- 

<,ir,o«^?Q?^''K^'™^^^^'"°*°''  Terminals  Company  (B.F.  Fitch,  Presld*-nt) 
since  1917  has  used  more  than  250  lift-type  containers  17  feet 

truck  hLl°ol  ^Loh'^"'  ™'^%"^  ^  '''^   ^^^^'  for  Stra^ermlnl! 
truck  haul  of  merchandise  between  all  rail  carriers  freight  sta- 

Thfone^a^^o'T^'i'  ^^  heavy-duty  truck  chassis  bllng  employed. 
The  operation  has  been  very  successful.  b   f  J' 
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One  of  the  Container  Transfer  Stations  of  the 
Cincinnati  Motor  Terminals  Company 
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Intra-City  Container  and  Trucking  Unit 
of  the  Cincinnati  Motor  Terminals  Company 
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New  York  and  New  England  bv^Ao  i^^^^ystem  was  used  In 

«=t,  which  cL  sriSSSIsg;,;"??'-"";*-.""'"  '"> 

of  thP^i ^l^^f ^*^  storage  Company  own  and  operate  containers 
one'end'and  fl^tk'^ltnoo^^'^  large  doubL-hinged°"doorrft 

Sj  s^yr  j\'ii  =?sf  —  Ss^s?  So"LSf  iB- 

Width  7  feet  6  inches;  height  8  feet  2   inches.       -^^^nes, 

I  !£L^-'d  v^"^^^^^ 

verse!;  on^flafoa^^'^  ?r\°^  *^^  ^"'^^  ^^def  4nd  load  tfans- 
ft  ?^i?   uf  u  °^^^-   ^^®  ''^se  of  the  container,  which  is 
whii?*'^^^  ^^^''l  consists  of  four  channels  or  skid-rails  in 
n^f  .?'"\'°°'^?^'^  ^^  retractable  rollers,  6  rollers  to  each 

rollerb«ri^^»n,^^  °°?®^  1°"^'   ^^^  slightly  beveled  and  are 
roxier  bearing  equipped.  By  means  of  a  worm  and  screw  m^nh 

anism  incorporated  in  the  container  base?  the  rollers  are 

the'l?hers'°;Mch'facfM?^  center  roller^  dropping'lowirthan 
taln^^  n^n'oleio^  facilitates  turning  and  rocking  the  con- 
tainer and  assists  in  moving  it  over  uneven  surf Ices. 

Refrigerated  Containers .   Some  work  has  been  rinne  i« 

Srol^'farf ''frFFI^^^^'^^^%f-^--P°" 

^^it  ?   cars.   The  L.C.L.  Corporation  has  a  number  of  these 

arit^mercSLdlL^"^  ^^?"  ^^^^  ^^^'^^-   dimens^ns  the  s^e 

lonii  %  le^t^  1  %  ?''''J^^''^fi  ^^??^ly>  9  feet  5  3/8  inches 
xonj^  7  feet  2  1/2   inches  wide;  9  feet  4  inches  high. 


m^r'  .'.  •; 


Containers  Mounted  on  Standard  Flat  Car. 
Railway  Motor  Trucking,  Inc.,  J.  F.  McGinness,  Designer 


Transfer  of  Roller  Type  Containers 
Between  Flat  Car  and  Highway  Vehicle 
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exclusive  of  icing  hatch  in  roof.  The  container  has  one  large 
single-part  door  in  one  end,  is  thoroughly  insulated,  can  be 
manipulated  by  crane  as  well  as  lift  truck,  and  may  be  refrig- 

^r^?  v?^  ''^^^f  i^'f'  ^°^^^  ^^^'  s°li^  c^^^on  dioxide  (dry  ice). 
or  Flakice,  which  is  carried  just  under  the  container  roof, 
is  equipped  with  temperature  control,  and  has  a  volume  capicitv 
for  carrying  produce  of  260  cubic  feet.  The  container  is  car- 
ried in  the  same  gondola  cars  as  are  used  in  transporting  the 
merchandise  containers. 

A  similar  refrigerated  container  of  essentially  the  same 
dimensions  has  been  developed  experimentally  by  Mr.  R.  V.  Grayson 
The  container  stands  on  four  legs  13  inches  high,  and  ha ^  a  ^   * 
triple  shell  cylindrical  tank  in  the  roof  equipped  with  a 
removable  head  at  one  end,  the  overall  height  of  the  container 
being  9  leet  10  3/4  inches.  The  overhead  tank  is  charged  with 
solid  carbon  dioxide.  Through  the  operation  of  an  automatic 
valve,  dampers,  ports  and  a  turboblower,  the  refrigerating 
gas  is  circulated  and  temperature  control  maintained.  The 
container  has  a  volume  capacity  for  lading  of  288  cubic  feet. 

Major  Elihu  Church  has  developed  a  small  refrigerated 
container  to  be  carried  inside  of  box,  express  and  baggage 
cars  or  hauled  by  any  highway  truck.  The  container  is  made 
or  sheet  steel,  is  mounted  on  rollers  and  is  6  feet  long: 
2  feet  8  inches  wide;  and  6  feet  6  inches  high:  with  volume 
capacity  of  80  cubic  feet;  and  light  weight  of  700  pounds. 
The  container  is  thoroughly  insulated,  is  equipped  with 
temperature  control  and  is  designed  to  use  solid  carbon  dioxide 
as  the  refrigerant.   Some  50  refrigerated  containers  have  been 
built  and  they  have  been  used  intermittently  in  railroad  and 
express  service. 

Inner  Containers.  Another  type  of  container,  which  is 
effective  in  handling  and  transporting  certain  articles,  is 
designed  for  carriage  inside  of  railroad  or  highway  vehicle 
bodies,  or  within  boats  or  barges.   Such  containers  have  small 
overall  dimensions  in  order  to  pass  through  vehicle  and  plant 
doors,  down  warehouse  or  shop  aisles  and  be  easily  carried  on 
elevators  or  conveyors,  as  well  as  on  industrial  hand  or  power 
trucks  or  on  industrial  trailers.  An  essential  requirement 
of  a  small  container  is  that  it  shall  have  overall  dimensions 
which  permit  multiple  container  units  to  be  stowed  within 
larger  containers,  or  inside  of  other  transport  vehicles  with 
a  minimum  waste  of  space.   Such  containers  may  be  single  skids 
or  pallets,  partly  enclosed  or  with  fully  closed  bodies  similar 
to  those  on  containers  previously  described. 

The  simplest  form  of  container  is  a  pallet  or  skid  platform. 
The  former  is  a  double  platform,  generally  of  wood,  only  a  few 
inches  high,  which  can  be  handled  by  a  fork  or  finger-lift  truck, 


or  by  slings.  It  is  inexpensive,  usually  of  non-returnable 
construction,  and  conserves  stowage  space  due  to  low  height. 
The  skid  is  merely  a  platform  mounted  on  two  runners  or  four 
legs,  generally  with  a  clearance  of  12  inches  or  more  between 
floor  and  bottom  of  platform  so  that  the  skid  can  be  handled 
by  any  lift  truck.  Skids  are  used  in  many  industries  and 
warehouses,  each  concern  having  its  own  design,  or  purchasing 
from  skid  manufacturers  each  of  which  have  several  designs. 
The  skid  may  be  of  wood,  or  metal,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two  and  may  have  removable  or  fixed  sides  composed  of  slats 
or  solid  members.  Further  additions  and  refinements  result 
in  a  closed  container.  Despite  the  variety  of  designs  pre- 
vailing, much  good  was  accomplished  several  years  ago  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  in  getting  skid  manufacturers, 
shippers  and  industrial  users  to  agree  upon  standard  dimen- 
sions as  follows: 

Clearance  heights,  floor  to  underside  of  platform,  8 
inches  or  12  inches.  Minimum  clearance  width  between  legs 
or  runners,  29  inches.  Overall  dimensions,  horizontal:   Size 
1  ("Freight  Skid")  60  inches  long,  42  inches  wide.  Size  2 
("Stores  Skid")  54  inches  long,  32  inches  wide. 

While  Size  1  was  developed  to  carry  commercial  freight  in 
transit  and  Size  2  is  intended  primarily  for  use  in  handling, 
storing  and  distributing  railroad  and  industrial  stores,  it 
is  possible  to  carry  several  units  of  either  size  skid  in  a 
larger  container  or  demountable  truck  body  of  acceptable 
commercial  size  without  wasting  space.  Of  the  five  million 
skids  estimated  to  be  in  use  throughout  the  country,  only 
a  small  proportion  conform  to  the  two  sizes  of  platforms 
(horizontal  dimensions),  although  a  much  larger  proportion 
conform  to  the  standards  of  clearance  height  and  width  between 
runners  or  legs.  Many  of  the  skids  are  of  temporary  con- 
struction, of  wood,  costing  $2  to  |5  each.   Others  are  more 
substantially  built,  costing  from  |8  to  $25  each,  depending 
upon  design  and  capacity.   Substantial  all-metal  skids  of 
corrugated  steel  for  storing  many  rough  commodities  cost 
from  $3  to  $8  each.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least 
250,000  hand-lift  trucks  and  50,000  power-lift  trucks  in  use' 
throughout  the  country  handling  skids,  pallets  and  packaged 
materials.  As  a  variation  of  the  permanent,  well-constructed 
skid  one  finds  the  four-wheel  industrial  truck  in  which  ball- 
bearing casters,  rollers  and  wheels  replace  the  skid-runners 
or  legs.  Such  trucks  are  extensively  used  at  freight  stations 
and  industrial  plants,  being  manipulated  either  by  hand  or  In 
"trains"  pulled  by  an  industrial  tractor.  A  Well-built,  four- 
wheel  truck  or  trailer  costs  $60  or  more,  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable maintenance  expense,  particularly  if  abused,  is 
difficult  to  fasten  securely  within  a  vehicle,  and  so  rep-«. 
resents  quite  expensive  equipment  if  used  in  place  of  a  skid 
for  shipment  inside  a  larger  container  or  other  transport 
vehicle. 
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The  purpose  of  shipping  goods  on  skids  is,  of  course,  to 
eliminate  expensive  handling  and  rehandling  of  individual 
pieces,  as  well  as  to  speed  up  handling  and  shipping,  move 
goods  m  lots  suitable  to  commercial  requirements  or  produc- 
tion schedules  and  reduce  the  cost  of  packing,  storing  and 
distributing  products.   The  saving  to  industry,  through  a 
nationwide  use  of  standardized  skids  or  similar  devices  to  be 
used  withm  plants  as  well  as  between  shippers  and  customers 
might  easily  amount  to  more  than  the  total  transport  charges' 
now  paid  by  shippers. 

The  containers  described  in  the  following  paragraphs  are 
the  ones  brought  to  the  Coordinator's  attention.   While  there 
are  undoubtedly  many  others  in  actual  use,  the  ones  mentioned 
here  cover  the  general  range  of  "inner''  containers. 

Charles  C.  Stetson  has  sulmitted  specifications  of  the 
Ajax  all  steel  container,  which  is  designed  especially  for 
handling  l.c.l.  commodities.   The  unit  is  7  1/2  feet  long; 
4  feet  wide;  and  6  1/2  feet  high;  hp.r.   a  volume  capacity  of 
180  cubic  feet;  a  load  capacity  of  2,250  pounds;  and  a  light 
weight  of  1,700  pounds.   The  container  has  one  end  door, 
6  feet  by  3  feet,  and  is  mounted  on  skids,  which  permit 
handling  of  the  container  by  hand  or  electric  lift  trucks. 
Two  of  the  units  fit  abreast  in  a  standard  box  car,  and 
they  are  fitted  to  lock  to  the  end  of  the  car  and  to  each 
other.   This  assists  in  bracing  the  load,  and  the  skids  ara 
roughened  to  assist  further  against  shifting  in  transit. 

Church  Freight  Service  (Elihu  Church)  has  built  and 
operated  containers  designed  particularly  for  merchandise 
shipments.   These  containers  have  the  same  outside  dimen- 
sions, and  are  of  the  same  construction  as  the  Church 
refrigerated  containers  except  for  the  omission  of  insula- 
tion and  refrigerating  equipment.   The  merchandise  container 
is  6  feet  long;  2  feet  8  inches  wide;  6  feet  6  inches  high; 
weighs  about  400  pounas;  has  a  volume  capacity  of  90  cubic 
feet;  and  is  of  steel  construction  mounted  on  rollers.  Twent;, 
of  the  containers  load  in  a  40-foot  box  car. 


Other  Containers.   The  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company 

numerous  containers,  having  furnished 
for  the  Anglo-American  Lift 


has  designed  and  built 
containers  of  the  lift-van  type 
i  Company  as  early  as  1904. 


Mr.  H-  W.  Kirchner  has  designed  and  patented  a  system 
for  handling  containers  by  means  of  specially  constructed 
ramps.   At  terminals  ramp  tracks  would  be  built  parallel  and 
outside  of  the  railway  tracks,  and  approximately  at  10  foot 
gauge,  about  level  vath  a  flat  car  platform.   The  ramps  would 
have  a  concave  rail,  capable  of  taking  a  4  inch  ball,  the  ball 
acting  as  a  caster  on  the  container,  and  revolving  in  any 
direction.   The  container  would  be  wider  than  the  flat  car 
with  an  overhang  of  about  5  inches  on  either  side. 


A  flat  car  loaded  with  containers  would  be  pushed  between 
the  ramp  tracks,  the  casters  catching  the  concave  rails  of 
the  ramps  and  following  them,  eventually  clearing  the  flat 
car,  and  leaving  the  containers  on  the  ramp.   In  loading  the 
operation  would  be  reversed.   The  same  plan  would  be  followed 
in  loading  and  unloading  containers  onto  trucks.  Movement 
from  railway  ramps  to  truck  ramps  at  right  angles  would  be 
accomplished  by  placing  movable  bridges  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion, a  motor  truck  or  tractor  furnishing  the  pov/er  to  roll 
the  container  over  the  bridge. 

George  L.  Bennett  has  patented  a  design  for  a  container 
which  contemplates  construction  of  units  of  6,000  and  10,000 
pounds  capacity  with  an  estimated  tare  weight  of'  2,200  and 
2,600  pounds,  respectively. 

The  containers  would  be  mounted  on  rollers,  one  set  to 
be  driven  by  hand  lever  and  gears,  and  the  other  set  arranged 
with  steering  device.   The  traction  rollers  could  be  locked 
by  meshing  gears. 

Roger  H.  Clapp  has  patented  a  container  equipped  with 
Wheels  v;hich  may  be  retracted  by  hand  under  load  of  10,000 
pounds.  No  specific  dimensions  or  capacity  are  given. 

Edgar  A.  Stoll  has  patented  a  container  with  flanged 
wheels  to  be  handled  manually  on  tracks,  to  be  built  on  the 
bodies  of  railway  and  highway  equipment.  The  plan  proposes 
various  sized  units. 

P.  J.  Backus  has  patented  what  is  termed  a  "Tray  Car", 
for  the  loading  of  open,  low  flat  containers  in  tiers  on  a 
car  specially  equipped  for  the  purpose,  a  shelf  arrangement 
permitting  the  sliding  in  and  out  of  the  containers,  which 
would  be  handled  to  and  from  a  truck  chassis  by  means  of  a 
winch  or  crane.  The  trays  would  be  used  for  loading  of  bulk 
commodities  and  each  would  have  a  capacity  of  two  to  three 
tons. 

Container  Transfer  Equipment.  Highway  trucks,  tractors 
and  semitrailers  of  special  design  or  fitted  with  auxiliary 
devices  to  effect  transfer  of  containers  between  rail  and 
highway  vehicles  have  been  specifically  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  following  container  operations:   The  Milwaukee 
Electric  Railway  and  Light  Company;  Acme  Fast  Freight,  Inn.; 

Mount  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company;  B.  F.  Fitch  skid 
container.  s 

Supplementing  the  skid  transfer,  or  as  a  substitute 
therefor,  Mr.  Fitch  has  developed,  and  has  in  operation  in 
connection  with  the  Cincinnati  Motor  Terminals  Company,  a 
light-duty  gantry  crane  v/ith  push-button  control  cable^  com- 
posed of  standard  automotive,  mechanical  and  electrical  units 
mounted  on  a  structural  bridge,  which  cost  approximately 
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t}i.^  2C     ^   structural  steel  runway  with  foundations,  for  use 
7i«t=??%''''r^  ^*  transferring  demountable  bodies,  has  been 
installed  at  a  cost  of  |20  per  foot  of  runway  length.   Such  a 
development  with  the  relatively  low  capital  exDenseinvoVvPd 
cerra^%°I^^^Ll  .^^^  i-tLlationf  by\^Ss?ri\i"con!''' 
ilquitf light!        '^  agencies,  even  where  traffic  volume 

att»^;o^*4-A'^'^^?^*°?^  ^^  designed  a  transfer  device  to  be 

it  ?s  ?ln,??J  t^"^  f  f""^"  ""^^^   i^  handling  containers,  but 
it  is  limited  to  containers  of  the  leg  type,  or  else  reauire<5 
special  construction  of  the  railroad  car.   The  device  con- 
sists of  a  sliding  frame  resting  upon  the  chalsil!  which  is 
wltfef^.^^^'"  """^   containers.   This  sliding  fr^l  Is  equipped 
ri^  „^^^^*^°.  ^""P???^^^!^  members  which  are  inflated  by  airT 
l^t     i^S?  ''^i^^  *^®  containers  clear  of  the  car  floor  wheA 

In  no^^?^''^  ^""^^  ^'  '^^^''^  ^"^"^^-i  ^"'i  Pl^^"  the  container 
in  position  on  truck.  The  expansible  members  are  then  deflatsri 
and  the  container  settles  down  on  the  truck  when  the  slide  is  ' 
withdrawn  and  the  operation  repeated.  To  transfer  container! 
from  truck  to  car,  the  operations  are  reversed.  ?he  height  of 
at%eS°of^t^ck™  ''  ^''^"''"''  "^   hydraulic  cylinders  located 

Corby,  Tunberg,  Inc.  have  designed  equipment  for  the 

ad?ust^^i  f  f r'"S°''"  sized  containers,  wh?ch^oSsis?s  of  an 
adjustable  four-leg  assembly  which  is  to  be  attached  to  the 

operate' si^llar'^o^^'"^^^  ^'^n^'   ^^  legs,whicrSparent!y 

flo^  r^f  ^ipi^or  irrjlTh:7oll  po^!;r°Ti^el^^£d 

^AA   \'*v?^^  ^°^  ^  ball-bearing,  four-wheeled  "shifter" 

!?inf  o^  ?v,*°  ''^7^''^  ^^^^^^^   is  also  proposed  for  the  han- 
dling of  the  containers  to  and  from  railway  eauinment   ThP 
leg  assembly  mentioned  would  permit  the  "thilter"  tfbe  placed 
underneath  the  container,  or  removed  therefrom!        P-^aced 

nH„if°S  J""^*^  ^^^■'-  !  heavy-duty,  four-wheeled,  pneumatic-tired 
"dolly"  is  proposed  to  be  locked  to  the  rear  underframe  of 

aXacSor'ortrllck!"  "^^'^  '""'^   '^  ^^"'^^^'^  ^^  ^   seSt^^iL'r  by 

R.  J.  Needham  proposes  a  plan  to  fasten  light  weierht 
rails  along  the  side  sills  of  flat  cars  to  provide  a  track 
fn^n  ^^^^f  li?g  self-propelled  crane,  which  would  be  u??lized 
to  load  and  unload  containers.   The  crane  would  travel  the 
entire  length  of  the  train.   The  flat  cars  would  be  provided 
with  pockets,  in  which  container  legs  would  fit.    P^°^^^®^ 

V,  ?'^^'  ^^J^^   ^as  submitted  a  plan  for  loading  and  unloading 
wheeled  containers  to  and  from  flat  cars  and  trucks  by  means 
of  inclined  platforms  and  tracks,  the  platform  and  railway 


tracks  being  built  at  about  a  ten  degree  angle  to  permit  the 
rolling  of  containers  on  and  off  of  flat  cars  by  gravity. 
Small  containers  would  be  loaded  crosswise  of  the  car;  and  a 
turntable  arrangement  (part  of  the  permanent  equipment  of  each 
flat  car)  would  be  swung  laterally  for  the  loading  of  large 
containers.  After  running  a  container  onto  the  turntable, 
it  may  be  swung  into  position,  longitudinally  on  the  flat  car. 

Ralph  F.  Mattox  has  designed  a  mechanism  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  chassis  of  a  truck  or  semitrailer,  which  operates  as  a 
moving  table  to  transfer  containers  between  rail  car  or  fixed 
platform  and  highway  vehicles.  The  design  provides  for  verti- 
cal movement  of  the  mechanism  so  that  differences  in  elevation 
of  platforms  or  vehicle  floors  can  be  equalized.   It  is  pro- 
posed t.o  utilize  the  truck  or  tractor  power  plant  to  operate 
the  transfer  mechanism  by  means  of  a  power  take-off. 

Containers  Abroad.  Outside  of  the  United  States  the 
principal  use  of  containers  in  transportation  service  is  found 
in  Great  Britain  and  Continental  Europe,  where  containers 
have  been  in  use  at  least  since  1892.  Each  European  country 
has  developed  its  own  types  of  containers,  but  to  facilitate 
interchange  of  containers  between  nations,  the  International 
Container  Bureau  recommends  standard  specifications  for 
various  types  of  containers  which  move  in  international  traf- 
fic. 

The  gross  weight  (load  plus  tare)  should  not  exceed  5 
metric  tons  (metric  ton  =  2204.6  pounds)  for  heavy-type  con- 
tainers, and  2.5  metric  tons  for  containers  of  light  type  with 
maximum  overall  measurements  as  follows: 


Heavy  Containers 

No. 

Length 

Width 

Height 

Closed  Type,,  62 

42 

Open  Type    61 

41 

10  ft.  8  in. 

7  ft.  1  in. 
10  ft.  8  in. 

7  ft.  1  in. 

7  ft.  1  in. 
7  ft.  1  in. 
7  ft.  1  in, 
7  ft.  1  in. 

7  ft.  3  in. 
7  ft.  3  in. 
3  ft.  7  in. 
3  ft.  7  in. 

Light  Containers 

Closed  Type,  22 

201 
Open  Type    21 

7  ft.  1  in. 
7  ft.  1  in. 
7  ft.  1  in. 

3  ft.  5  in. 
3  ft.  5  in. 
3  ft.  &  in. 

7  ft.  3  in. 
3  ft.  7  in. 
3  ft.  7  in. 

The  conditions  require  that  all  containers  be  fitted  with 
ventilators  which  must  not  permit  rain  to  enter.  Also  that 
all  containers  must  rest  on  runners,  (longitudinal)  and  that 
these  runners,  (skids)  have  metallic  surfaces. 
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Great  Britain.  A  total  of  9,400  containers  were  in 
service  on  the  British  Railways  in  January  1934.   The  Great 
Western  Railway  owned  1,500;  The  London  Midland  and  Scottish 
Railway  5,000;  The  London  and  North  Eastern  Railway  1.600; 
and  the  Southern  Railway  1,300. 

The  approximate  number  and  dimensions  of  the  various 
types  m  service  are  as  follows: 


GREAT  BRITAIN 


ll  ':' 


Number 

2,070 
3,010 
1,315 
1,600 
1,130 
200 

75 


Type 

Closed 

Closed 

Open 
Open 


Length 

7  ft.  3  in. 

13  ft.  8  in. 

6  ft. 11  in. 

13  ft.  8  In. 


Insulated  13  ft.  6  in. 
Furniture  15  ft.  3  in. 
Tanks,  Hoppers  and  Miscellaneous^ 


Width 

6  ft.  6  in. 

6  ft.  7  in. 

6  ft.  6  in. 

6  ft.  8  in. 

6  ft.  8  in. 

7  ft.  0  in. 


Height 


Capacity 
Tons 


7  ft.  3  in.    2.5 

7  ft.  6  in.  4. 
3  ft.  4  in.  3. 
3  ft.  8  in.    4. 

7  ft.  6  in.  3.5  and  4. 

8  ft.  0  in.   3. 


Units  with  a  capacity  of  10  tons  for  carrying  heavy  r 
material  and  brick  are  now  under  test. 


av; 


These  containers  are  handled  principally  by  cranes  and 
the  number  of  stations  equipped  with  cranes   is  comparatively 
large,  little  attention  being  paid  in  Great  Britain  to  con- 
tainers fitted  with  wheels  or  rollers  or  constructed  for  use 
with  traveling  elevators. 

Automobile  cranes  v/ith  carrying  capacity  up  to  6  tons 
have  been  put  in  service  and  have  proven  successful,  their 
advantage  being  that  they  can  be  used  in  the  station  or  out- 
side. Bails  are  sunk  flush  with  street  level,  so  that  auto- 
mobile cranes  can  easily  cross  tracks  at  stations. 

Early  types  of  containers  were  of  wood  construction,  but 
more  recent  ones  are  built  of  steel  with  the  view  of  increasing 
strength  and  durability.  Aluminum  alloys  have  been  considered! 
but  the  advantage  of  low  tare  weight  seems  to  be  counterbal- 
anced by  unusually  high  Initial  cost,  in  the  opinion  of 
British  railway  authorities.  Most  closed  types  of  containers 
u^\  2?^\^?^^°^^  narrow  sides,  usually  three-leaf  doors,  of 
which  the  bottom  leaf  covers  the  whole  width  and  swings  down. 
As  a  rule  only  the  insulated  containers  have  two  foldine 
doors.  ^ 

The  British  railways  have  operated  door-to-door  and  motor 
transport  service  for  some  years,  and  have  found  that  con- 
tainer service  reduces  the  total  cost  of  transportation. 
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Figure  1  -  Steel  Container  for  Transport  of  Stone  and  Coal,  London 
Midland  &  Scottish  Railway.   Figure  2  -  Closed  Container  of  Steel 
Construction,  London  Midland  &  Scottish  Railway.   Figure  3  -  Steel 
Container  of  the  London  &  North  Eastern  Railway.   Figure  U  -  Container 
for  Transporting  Meat  -  Great  Western  Railway, 
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oftho  o^^rf  °^  ^''^^i^^  ^^^^^^  apparently  restricts  the  size 
wf ^-^  !  containers.  The  use  of  a  larger  number  of  tractors 
with  trailers  is  expected  to  achieve  a  material  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  container  traffic.  ui  uj.un  in 

France.   The  number  of  containers  owned  by  the  seven 
large  railway  companies  on  May  1,  1933  was  368,  and  it  was 
contemplated  that  300  more  containers  would  soSn  be  put  in 
service.   In  addition,  there  were  2,220  privately  owned  con- 
tainers being  used  chiefly  for  transporting  the  following 
w«^^^o^??i-   ^^^^^>  ceramics,  crocker|,  chinaware,  flass- 
ItlUr.J'^^^^^^i   papergoods,   flagstones,  building  material, 
heating  apparatus,  bakery  goods  and  meat.  ' 

The  capacity  of  these  containers  varies  from  1/2  ton 
to  5  tons  and  in  a  few  instances  exceeds  5  tons,  the  largest 
ones  being  used  for  the  transport  of  sugar  and  having  a 
capacity  of  10  tons.  The  overall  dimensions  also  cover  a 
wide  range,  approximating  5  to  17  1/2  feet  in  length;  2  to 
8  1/2  feet  in  width;  and  3  1/2  to  9  1/2  feet  In  height. 
The  open  containers  are  2  1/2  to  8  1/2  feet  high. 

*.-,   The  containers  are  principally  of  flat  bottom  type,  or 
flat  bottom  resting  on  skids.   Cranes  both  mobile  and  sta- 
tionary are  employed  in  most  instances  for  transferring, and 
the  low  drop  sides  of  the  small  French  cars  are  the  onlv 
protection  other  than  friction  on  the  floor  against  shifting 
in  transit.  Three  leaf  doors  in  both  ends  are  quite  common! 
the  lower  door  extending  the  entire  width  and  dropping  down! 
Wooden  insulated  containers,  employing  ordinary  or  "dry  ice" 
are  successfully  used  for  the  transport  of  perishable  goods.' 
With  the  exbeption  of  the  double  walled  insulated  and  the 
tank  units  for  the  transportation  of  milk,  many  of  the  con- 
tainers are  collapsible  for  return  movement  when  not  loaded. 

Germany.   In  1934  there  were  111  large  containers  owned 
and  being  used  by  the  State  Railways  in  Germany,  and  also  80 
steel  containers  being  used  for  the  exclusive  transport  of 
lime  and  limestone.    Tv/o  types  have  outstanding  features; 
one  being  mounted  on  retractable  wheels,  swivel  operated;  the 
other  having  wheels  which  can  be  deflected.  The  wheels  are 
pneumatic  tired,  so  that  the  containers  are  designed  for  road 
transport  by  horse  or  as  a  truck  trailer.   The  wheels  are 
moved  by  means  of  a  hand  winch.   The  present  high  cost  of 
this  type  of  mobile  container  prohibits  its  general  use.   The 
contain-r  is  made  of  stiffened  steel  and  is  approximately  8 
feet  6  inches  long;  7  feet  4  inches  wide;  and  9  feet  high 
(container  only) .   It  weighs  empty  about  ^'  1/2  tons  and 
carries  a  load  of  4  tons.   In  spite  of  size  and  weight,  the 
containers  are  very  mobile,  and  when  carrying  a  light  load 
can  be  moved  by  hand.  Loading  at  points  not  at  platform 
level  is  accomplished  by  means  of  hand  v/inch  mounted  on  the 
llat  car.  Three  units  may  be  loaded  side  by  side  on  a  flat 
car. 
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Figure  1  -  Type  62  Container  on  Truck.   Figure  2  -  Crane  Transfer  of 
Type  6l  Container,  Figure  3  -  Transfer  of  Type  62  Container  by  Motor 
Truck  Crane.   Figure  U  -  Collapsible  Container  of  the  Paris-Lyon- 
Mediterranean  Railway,   Figure  5  -  Type  62  Containers  on  Rail  Car. 
Figure  o  -  Transferring  Milk  Containers. 
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The  German  State  Railway  disapproves  of  the  principle  of 
designing  large  containers  for  handling  by  cranes  or  travel- 
ing elevators  only,  the  belief  being  that  containers  on 
their  oym  wheels  are  the  only  type  suitable  for  actual  ser- 
vice. However,  the  roller  type  is  being  studied  experi- 
mentally and  it  appears  it  will  increase  in  importance. 

Much  smaller  unit  containers  of  all  types  are  considered 
essential  m  the  operation  of  the  State  Railway »s  l.c.l. 
system,  and  containers  are  being  used  increasingly  to  carry 
specific  commodities  from  consignor  to  consignee  without 
handling  of  the  freight  en  route.  These  'small  containers 
are  of  both  open  and  closed  types  and  can  be  loaded  through 
the  doors  of  box  cars.  The  containers  rest  on  legs  to  permit 
handling  y/ith  hand  or  electric  traveling  elevators.  On 
October  1,  1933  there  were  6,500  small  containers  in  use. 
They  are  of  two  principal  sizes  of  the  following  approximate 
dimensions: 


Model  1 
Length,  5  feet 
Width,  3  feet 
Height,  3  feet  4  inches 
Capacity,  1  ton 


Model  2 
Length,  5  feet  7  inches 
Width,   3  feet  4  inches 
Height,  4  feet 
Capacity  1.2  tons 


In  Germany,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1933,  store-door 
collection  and  delivery  service  was  extended  to  include  car- 
load shipments,  as  a  service  to  shippers  without  side-track 
facilities.   Since  the  inauguration  of  the  plan  6,300  car- 
loads were  handled  in  a  14-month  period.   In  this  operation 
the  entire  freight  car  is  transferred,  it  being  mounted  on 
highway  chassis,  which  consists  of  two  units  each  running  on 
eight  wheels,  so  articulated  as  to  permit  negotiation  of 
sharp  curves.   The  cushioning  provided  by  the  rubber-tired 
wheels  is  sufficient  to  prevent  damage  to  the  highways,  even 
under  heavy'  load.   Each  truck  chassis  is  provided  with 
auxiliary  connecting  and  steering  rods,  which  permit  the  two 
units  to  be  widely  separated  for  the  handling  of  long  cars. 
In  transferring  freight  cars  from  railway  to  highway,  the 
truck  units  are  backed  against  a  stub  end  track  which  is  at 
the  same  level  as  the  rails  on  the  truck  units.   A  form  of 
hinged  rail,  located  at  the  end  of  the  stub  tracks,  permits 
the  tracks  to  be  swung  laterally,  thereby  effecting  alignment 
with  the  tracks  on  the  truck  units.  While  en  route  to  desti- 
nation the  rail  car  is  braced  with  tie  rods  attached  to  the 
truck  chassis.  Cars  of  60  tons  capacity  have  been  successfully 
handled.   The  speed  limit  on  highways  has  been  held  strictly 
to  10  miles  per  hour. 

Italy;.   Following  the  resolution  of  the  International 
Container  Committee,  recommending  the  appointment  of  national 
groups,  on  March  3,  1932,  the  State  Railways  of  Italy  created 
the  S.I. C.O.N,  with  a  capital  of  3,000,000  lire,  the  company 
to  be  the  sole  agent  of  the  railways  on  all  matters  relating 
to  containers,  and  it  has  acquired  since  the  monopoly  of 
container  transport  of  all  merchandise  by  rail. 
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GERMANY 


Figure  1 
Figure  2 
Figure  3 
Figure  I4. 


Type  62  Standard  Container  Open,  with  Rollers  Retracted. 
Snail,  Wheeled  Container  Being  Handled  by  Crane. 
Container  with  Swivelling  a^d  Retractable  Wieels. 
Rubber  Tired  Container  with  Deflected  TWheels, 
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nf  rV^i    containers  in  experimental  use  on  the  State  Railways 
of  Italy  conform  closely  to  the  specifications  of  th"  inte?! 
national  Container  Bureau,  except  that  they  are  mounted  on 
metal  legs  to  readily  permit  the  handling  by  traveling 
titl^^°l\Z^'-''^   '°^*^°'^  ^^=  ''^^n  adopted  for  general  uie, 
vide°mobility."'^^  ^^  temporarily  fitted  with  rollers  to'pro- 

The  company  has  been  particularly  successful  in  perfecting 
a  refrigerator  container  which  is  sufficiently  insSx  ted  to 
insure  a  constant  temperature  level  over  a  period  of  ffvedav- 
This  container  has  a  capacity  of  two  tons, in  addition  to   ^ 
carrying  approximately  600  pounds  of  ice  in  two  grl:ed  boxes 
The  lading  is  precooled  by  means  of  a  mobile  refrigerating 
unit  developed  for  the  purpose.   The  unit  conslsts^o  a  set 
of  ammonia  refrigerating  machines  developing  70,000  units  of 

iCng-'^'feefi  ?ncb°'"^  ^  a  container,  ^lo'feers  inches  °' 
i?.^'JJ^^^  I  ^'^^^   "^"^ej  ^  feet  3  inches  high)  weighing  less 
lalVr  iTk.^'"'''-'"'^''^   "S^f  ^  °f  container.   A  second  con- 

pressor  as  wel?'"L'tr  ^°^^'   *^"  =°°^^'^S  ™^*^^  °^   ^^e  com- 
pressor, as  well  as  the  equipment  required  for  the  refriaera- 

H°^  °^  ^"^^   ™^*«=^-   A  third  container  or  the  san,p  si"  con- 
Sr  lav"  or%,^fno-^''?^i^""^  approximately  seven  tons  orLe 
Itlntflfl   tl   ^^^^"^ent  to  ice  24  containers.   The  method  is 
reported  to  be  cheap  and  practical. 

Austria.  In  Austria  a  number  of  companies  are  usine  their 
own  containers  for  rail  transportation  and  milk  contlinfrs 
have  been  used  for  some  time,  railway  cars  and  truck!  belL 
equipped  with  saddle  shaped  bases  for  their  carriage! 

ISZEt.   The  Egyptian  State  Railways  have  been  using 
furniture  containers  of  wooden  frame  construction  with  ply- 
ma?elv°Trtyi  r°   Tf ""  the  weight.  They  measure  approxl- 
S^ohH    1/2  feet  long j  6  1/2  feet  wide;  and  8  feet  high. 
Road  transport  is  by  tractors  with  semitrailers,  the  ooi- 
tainers  being  handled  by  crane. 

The  use  of  containers  in  other  European  countries  has 
not  been  widely  developed,  but  expansion  is  co^idered  blsed 
on  the  experience  gained  through  their  use  in  other  countries 

whi.f^^r^  ^^u^°j:^^  ^  5^iai  5ars.  The  oldest  operation 
the  rhin»^n^'/^f^"l5:  semitrailers  on  flat  cars  is  that  of 
the  Chicago,  North  Shore  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  between 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  intermediate  stations.  The  s*mi- 
JffJ:  ^^f  have  closed  bodies  approximately  16  feet  long;  7 
feet  wide;  6  feet  high;  of  600  cubic  feet  capacity;  and  are 
loaded  either  2  or  3  semitrailers  per  flat  car.  At  the 
Chicago  railhead  ther6  is  a  single%tub-end  tr^ck  accom- 
?o  ?hp"Lf^^r^i  container  cars  with  a  ramp,  from  street  level 
to  the  height  of  car  floor  at  the  end  of  the  track.  Ordinary 

illulir  "l^tT^^^l   attachments  for  securing  seiitrluerZ 
are  used.  A  highway  tractor  backs  a  semitrailer  up  the  ramp 
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Figure  1  -  Loading  a  "Scion"  Refrigerating  Container 
on  Railway  Car  Using  Electric  Lift  Truck. 
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Figure  2  -  '^cion"  Refrigerating 
Contniner  Refilling  with  Ice, 


Figure  3  -  Loading  "Scion" Container 
with  Perishable  Fruit. 
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onto  the  flat  car  and  perhaps  over  several  cars  until  the 
last  empty  is  reached,  the  highway  vehicles  being  assisted  in 
"tracking  straight"  by  guides  attached  to  car  dicks.  The 
tractor  then  uncouples,  returns  over  the  empty  cars,  goes 
down  the  ramp  and  repeats  with  another  semitrailer.   Consid- 
erable difficulty  is  oftened  experienced  in  getting  the  semi- 
trailer onto  the  first  car  with  all  tractor  Ind  semitrliLe? 
wheels  parallel.   It  is  also  necessary,  of  course,  to  load 
the  semitrailers  on  the  cars  in  station  order,  if  unnecessary 
switching  is  to  be  avoided.   At  the  Milwaukee  termini  thl^ 

^^.^^^f^"*  i^^^'i'L^L"'''^^  better,  consisting  of  a  fantail  of 
stub  tracks  with  the  highway  at  the  level  of  the  flat  car 
decks.   Semitrailers  are  handled  on  and  off  the  cars  much 
more  easily  and  can  be  loaded  as  they  arrive  on  any  one  of 
several  tracks.   In  addition  to  transporting  their  own  semi- 
iloo  ^r^  3o^/4^i*°^^  handles  any  standard  highway  vehicle 
less  than  32  feet  long  at  stated  rates,  based  on  the  size  of 
nco^^^H-^?  load  carried.  A  number  of  shippers  make  regular 

^nL?fi^^!^  ^r^"^?^-.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^1^^  ^^^^  ^^^  equipped  with 
special  clamping  devices  to  secure  the  railroad^s  semitrailers 

?n^nhJv?^f  ^'  r^  fastened  to  the  cars  by  means  of  chains^   ^ 
turnbuckles,  rods  and  wedge  blocks.   It  sometimes  takes  two 
mechanics  (not  including  the  vehicle  driver)  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  to  secure  one  semitrailer  to  a  flat  car.   A  well- 
developed  terminal  layout  is  essential  to  speed  and  economy 
m  loading  semitrailers  onto  cars. 

A  recent  operation  in  which  highway  semitrailers,  carrying 
merchandise  freight,  are  transported  on  flat  cars  is  that  of 
the  Keeshin  Motor  Express  Company  operating  overnight  service 
between  Chicago  and  the  Iowa  cities  of  East  Moline,  Moline, 
Rock  Island  and  Davenport,  as  well  as  between  Chicago  and 
Peoria,  Illinois,  over  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railroad  lines.   Some  140  semitrailers  costing  $1,600  to 
|2, 000  each,  and  weighing  5,500  to  7,000  pounds;  with  bodies 

20  feet  7  inches  long;  7  feet  2  inches  inside  width:  6  feet 
6  Inches  inside  height;  of  910  cubic  foot  capacity;  20,000 
pounds  load  limit;  and  13,900  pounds  average  load,  are  in 
regular  service.   Standard  flat  cars  are  used,  the  semi- 
trailers being  loaded  two  to  a  46-foot  car,  the  cars  of  58 
tons  noMnal  capacity  having  a  light  weight  of  approximately 

21  tons  each.  The  tare  weight  of  a  car  carrying  two  semi- 
trailers is  twice  the  average  payload  transported.  For  rail 
movement  chains  permanently  fastened  to  flat  cars  are 
secured  to  the  semitrailer  bodies  by  hooks,  which  engage  lugs 
on  the  semitrailers,  the  chains  being  drawn  tight  by  turn- 
buckles.  Chock  blocks  are  used  to  prevent  shifting  of  semi- 
trailers on  cars.  Each  flat  car  is  equipped  with  a  steel  tail 
gate  or  apron  to  provide  a  continuous  runway  between  flat 
cars.  The  average  length  of  time  required  to  pick  up  a  semi- 
Ht  It^  ^^^^   tractor,  place  it  on  a  flat  car  and  drive  tractor 
off  the  car,  is  six  minutes,  while  to  fasten  the  semitrailer 
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Semi-Trailers  Mounted  on  Specially  Equipped  Flat  Cars, 
Chicago  North  Shore  &  Milwaukee  Railroad  Company 


Placing  Highway  Semi-Trailer  on  Flat  Car, 
Chicago  North  Shore  &  Milwaukee  Railroad  Co. 
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end  tracks  are  usldwlth  ramus  of  n«f^^  """^  multiple  stub 
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Inter-City  Movement  of  "Keeshin"  Semi -Trailers  on 
Flat  Cars  of  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co. 


Highway  Freight  Carrying  Unit. 
Keeshin  Motor  Express  Company. 
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the  unit  turned  to  the  proper  position  for  rail  travel,  a 
movable  frame  jacking  device  located  near  the  middle  of  the 
car  centers  and  raises  the  load  from  the  jack  wheels  of  the 
semitrailer,  allowing  them  to  ride  free.  Two  screw  jacks 
located  on  the  flat  car  near  the  end  sill  also  raise  the 
load  off  the  rear  axle,  so  that  the  rear  tires  carry  only 
the  weight  of  the  rear  axle  assembly.   The  entire  tank  unit 
is  secured  against  side  sway  and  end  motion,  while  in  rail 
movement  by  rods  with  turnbuckles  running  diagonally  from 
each  corner  of  the  semitrailer  chassis  to  side  sills  of  the 

im   r"*-;  ^^°  -^^^^  ^"^^  unload  semitrailers,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  platform  or  runway  at  the  height  of  the  turntable 
deck  and  a  ramp  leading  to  the  highway  or  street  surface.   The 
milk  tanks  each  have  a  capacity  of  2,050  gallons,  and  are 
mounted  on  standard  highway  semitrailers. 

Mechanical  Handling  Devices  (Francis  System)  has  designed 
semitrailers  to  be  carried  two  per  flat  car,  the  rear  axle 
of  the  semitrailer  fitting  on  a  solidly  mounted  block  on  the 
floor  of  the  flat  car.   The  mountings  of  the  semitrailer  drop 
leg  wheels  are  of  the  swivel  type,  permitting  the  tractor  to  . 
push  the  forward  end  of  the  semitrailer  in  proper  location 
on  the  flat  car,  and  also  pulling  it  off  the  flat  car  onto  an 
elevated  platform.   Semitrailers  can  be  end  loaded  on  a  flat 
car  at  a  stub  track  having  a  ramp,  or  can  be  side  loaded  by 
constructing  a  platform  at  the  height  of  the  car  deck  wide 
enough  to  permit  manipulation  of  tractor  and  semitrailer  and 
equipped  with  a  ramp  at  each  end.   The  tractor  should  tiave 
a  cable-operated  winch  to  assist  in  shifting  semitrailers 
between  platform  and  flat  car. 

Joseph  F.  Johnson  has  designed  a  revolving  car  deck  for 
the  loading,  unloading  and  carriage  of  complete  trucks. 
trailers  or  semitrailers  on  well  type  railway  cars.  The 
device  mounted  in  the  center  of  the  car  operates  as  a  turn- 
table and  is  a  part  of  the  permanent  equipment  of  the  car. 
The  turntable,  which  is  constructed  with  two  hinged  drop 
ends  to  be  used  as  ramps,  is  rotated  laterally  for  loading 
or  unloading  highway  vehicles.  When  loaded,  the  turntable 
is  swung  back  with  the  vehicle  in  longitudinal  position  on 
the  car  and  locked.   Either  one  or  two  highway  vehicles  may  be 
accommodated,  using  one  turntable  per  car. 

Karl  J.  Bayerl  has  designed  a  special  railroad  car  for 
carrying  highway  semitrailers,  the  device  consisting  of  a 
means  for  loading  semitrailers  sidewise  on  a  drop  frame  rail- 
road car,  the  highway  wheels  being  loaded  in  the  well  portion 
of  the  car,  and  the  fifth  wheel  of  the  semitrailer  secured  to 
a  platform  at  the  end  of  the  car. 


H.  C.  Tully  has  devised  a  plan  for  transporting 
semitrailers  on  flat  cars  which  have  been  equipped  with  run- 
ways s\ink  belpw  floor  level  on  either  side  to  "provide  .a  gang- 
way for  trailer  wheels.   The  trailers  would  be  loaded  and 
unloaded  over  portable  ramps  with  a  crawler  tractor  furnish- 
ing the  power,  the  operation  being  accomplished  in  a  manner 
very  similar  to  that  used  in  loading  circus  wagons. 

Dual  Service  Vehicles.  Another  type  of  equipment  which 
is  designed  to  coordinate  rail  and  highway,  but  not  waterway, 
transportation  service  contemplates  a  freight-carrying  vehicle 
which  will  bperate  with  equal  facility  on  railroad  tracks  or 
roadway  surface.  Many  ingenious  ideas  have  been  advanced,  some 
of  which  are  in  the  blueprint  stage,  others  consist  of  small 
scale  models,  and  a  few  have  been  built  as  full  size  experi- 
mental vehicles.  To  date  none  of  the  vehicles  described  in 
the  following  paragraphs  are  in  commercial  operation. 

Hendrikson-Mead  Engineering  Company  has  developed  a 
6-wheel,  dual  rear  axle,  heavy-duty,  road-rail  unit,  to  be 
equipped  with  dual  wheels  on  common  axles.  The  unit  is 
rated  at  40,000  pounds  gross  weight  and  is  designed  to  pull 
■Nffo  32,000  pound  trailers.  The  flanged  rail  wheels,  inside 
the  vehicle  wheels,  are  54  inches  in  diameter  and  made  of 
high-grade  alloy  steel.   The  pneumatic  tires  used  in  highway 
travel  are  removed  when  the  vehicle  is  railed  and  replaced 
at  rail  destination.  The  vehicle  is  equipped  with  couplers 
and  provision  is  made  for  continuous  power  brakes  and  all 
safety  appliances.   The  unit  is  railed  or  unrailed  at  any 
surfaced  crossing. 

The  Hughes  Roadrail  Equipment  Corporation  has  designed  a 
semitrailer  with' dual  rear  axle  and  dual  service  wheels. 
Each  wheel  consists  of  a  flanged  steel  wheel  for  rail  travel, 
while  outsiae  of  and  concentric  with  each  flanged  wheel  is  a 
full  pneumatic  tire  which  is  dismounted  when  the  semitrailer 
is  on  the  rail,  but  which  supports  the  load  on  the  highway. 
On  the  semitrailer  frame  over  the  rear  axle  is  mounted  a  fifth 
wheel,  so  that  semitrailers  can  be  connected  to  form  a  train 
for  the  rail  haul.   The  semitrailer  body  is  approximately  24 
feet  long;  8  feet  wide;  and  8  feet  high;  of  20,000  pound 
capacity;  the  rear  end  of  the  body  being  5  feet  8  inches  ahead 
of  the  rear  end  of  the  semitrailer  in  order  to  permit 
coupling  of  another  unit  with  the  fifth  wheel,   both  air  and 
hand  brakes  are  provided  on  each  semitrailer  and  the  overall 
length  of  semitrailer  attached  to  a  cab-over-engine  design 
tractor  is  38  feet  9  inches. 

D.  W.  Main  has  designed  the  "Main  Road-Rail  Attachment" 
for  trucks  and  buses  which  has  been  tested  successfully.   The 
attachment  consists  Of  two  pairs  of  pilot  wheels  mounted  at 
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the  front  and  rear  of  the  truck.  These  wheels,  which  are 
operated  by  a  lever  from  the  driver »s  cab,  can  be  retracted 
about  5  inches  above  the  ground  for  travel  on  the  highway. 
On  the  rails  the  front  pilot  wheels  carry  most  of  the  front- 
€nd  weight,  and  the  rear  pilot  wheels  enough  weight  to  hold 
the  vehicle  to  the  rails  and  prevent  swaying.  The  regular 
truck  tires  rest  on  the  rails  and  provide  traction,  the  same 
as  they  do  on  the  highway.  The  vehicle  can  be  driven  on  or 
off  the  rails  at  any  surfaced  crossing. 

The  Twin  Coach  Corporation  has  developed  a  highway-rail 
vehicle,  which  employs  pilot  wheels  fore  and  aft  of  each  of 
the  regular  pneumatic  tired  truck  wheels.  The  pilot  wheels 
are  lowered  to  within  1/4  inch  of  the  rails,  when  the  unit 
operates  as  a  rail  vehicle,  and  are  raised  about  4  inches 
above  the  ground,  when  the  vehicle  is  operated  on  the  high- 
way. The  flanges  on  the  small,  rubber-insulated  pilot  wheels 
are  about  1/2  inch  deeper  than  standard  steam  practice.  The 
flanges  serve  to  guide  the  front  wheels  of  the  vehicle  in- 
stead of  locking  them  rigidly.  The  face  of  the  pilot  wheels 
does  not  touch  the  rails,  although  the  flanges  touch  oc- 
casionally. In  case  of  puncture  the  vehicle  would  drop  1/4 
inch  and  the  pilot  wheels,  which  are  mounted  with  Timken 
bearings  would  carry  the  load.  The  vehicle  has  been  suc- 
cessfully operated  under  test  for  some  time. 

W.  A.  Hutton  has  designed  and  patented  a  road-rail  unit 
equipped  with  rigid  dual  wheels  mounted  on  a  common  axle. 
The  flanged  wheels  for  rail  service,  being  fitted  inside  the 
highway  pneumatic-tired  wheels,  would  be  slightly  smaller. 

The  plan  includes  an  inclined  platform  for  track  approach, 
and  a  platform  built  flush  with  the  rails  with  ramps  parallel 
to  the  rails  at  either  end  to  facilitate  railing  of  the  vehicles. 
The  ramp  approach  and  surfacing  plan  would  be  carried  out  at 
switches,  frogs,  etc.,  so  that  the  highway  wheels  would  clear 
such  obstructions. 

C.  C.  NUgent  has  in  experimental  use  a  truck  equipped  with 
flanged  steel  wheels  mounted  on  the  same  axle,  but  inside  of 
the  regular  pneumatic  tires.  When  operating  on  a  railroad 
track  the  tires  are  almost  entirely  deflated,  so  that  the 
vehicle  passes  readily  over  switches  at  a  speed  of  40  miles 
per  hour.   On  the  highway  with  the  tires  inflated  to  normal 
pressure  the  flanged  wheels  clear  the  road  surface. 

W.  H.  Wilcox  has  designed  and  patented  the  "Wilcox  Road- 
Railer"  which  embodies  two  sets  of  wheels.  The  wheels  oper- 
ate on  a  common  axle,  the  highway  wheels  outside.  Both  sets 
of  wheels  are  mechani-cally  retractable  by  means  of  a  com- 
plicated hub  mechanism  operated  with  compressed  air.  For 
road  travel  the  pneumatic-tired  wheels  are  shifted  close  to 


the  flanged  wheel.   On  the  rails  the  pneumatic-tired  wheel 
is  shifted  outward  and  upv/ard  for  clearance  of  the  flanged 
wheels,  and  to  clear  track  switches,  etc.  The  unit  is  railed 
and  unrailed  at  surfaced  crossings. 

E.  0.  Keator  has  designed  the  "Duplexmobile",  a  road- 
rail  unit  with  dual  wheels  on  a  common  axle,  the  flanged  wheels 
being  fitted  inside  the  regulation  truck  wheels.   The  pneumatic- 
tired  truck  wheels,  which  remain  in  normal  position  at  all 
times,  would  require  the  readjustment  of  frogs,  switches,  etc., 
which  feature  has  been  provided  for  in  the  plan.  The  unit  is 
driven  on  or  off  the  rails  at  surfaced  crossings. 

C.  S.  Nelson  designed,  patented  and  has  operated  under 
test  the  "Nelson  Roadrailer",  which  employs  dual  v/heels  for 
operation  on  highway  and  rails.  The  flanged  wheels  are 
fitted  inside  the  regulation  truck  wheels.  The  wheels  operate 
on  a  common  eccentric  axle  and  either  set  are  retractable  by 
a  mechanism  operated  from  the  driver^s  cab.  Railing  is  accom- 
plished at  surfaced  crossings. 

Dabney  P.  Owens  is  the  inventor  of  a  dual  purpose  wheel, 
which  provides  a  steel  flanged  wheel  for  rail  travel  and  a 
pneumatic-tired  wheel  for  highway  use.  By  a  mechanism  not 
described,  the  pneumatic  wheel  is  retracted  and  fits  into  the 
recessed  flanged  wheel  for  rail  travel.  By  the  same  device 
it  is  forced  out  and  lowered  to  contact  the  road  for  highv/ay 
travel.  The  latter  operation  raises  the  flanged  wheel  4 
inches  from*  the  ground. 

K.  Y.  Messick  has  patented  the  "Messick"  rail-highway, 
semitrailer'  unit,  which  embodies  dual  service  wheels,  flanged 
for  track  and  pneumatic  for  road.  Dual  axles  are  employed, 
it  being  possible  to  raise  or  lower  both  the  rail  and  highway 
wheels,  or  they  may  be  adjusted  so  that  both  sets  of  wheels 
may  be  used  on  the  rails.  A  shock-proofed  fifth  wheel  at- 
tachment is  mounted  on  the  rear  frame  to  permit  coupling  of 
additional  units.  The  trailers  would  be  handled,  by  their  own 
motor  unit,  or  coupled  to  the  rear  of  a  train  on  the  rails. 
The  proposed  semitrailer  would  be  20  to  33  feet  in  length, 
weighing  4  to  5  tons  and  have  a  weight  capacity  of  11  to  13 
tons.  The  estimated  cost  is  $1,200  to  $2,000,  depending  on 
the  load  capacity. 

W.  J.  Laffey  submitted  a  patented  design  for  a  convertible 
truck  v/heel.  Tor  use  on  both  highway  and  railway.  He  has  also 
patented  a  truck  deck  which  is  adjustable  to  variable  heights. 
Details  of  the  inventions  were  not  submitted. 

Albert  W.  Gustafson  has  patented  a  combination  auto-driven 
railway  car  and  truck.  The  plan  proposes  that  an  auto  truck, 
loaded  on  a  flat  car,  and  with  rear  axle  suspended  on  jacks  to 
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clear  the  wheels  from  floor  ipvei,  be  employed  to  propel  the 
railway  car  by  means  of  two  sprocket  chains,  engaging  sprocket 
wheels  fitted  to  the  real  wheels  of  the  truck  and  two  aligned 
sprockets  on  railway  truck  axle. 

Courtney  L.  Moore  is  sponsoring  for  a  client  a  4-wheeled 
patented  trailer,  equipped  with  axles  that  lock  automatically 
on  specially  designed  4-wheel  rail  trucks,  one  truck  under 
the  front  and  one  truck  under  the  rear  axle  of  the  trailer. 
The  rail  trucks  are  equipped  with  continuous  air  brakes, 
provision  is  made  for  necessary  safety  appliances,  and  couplers 
are  mounted  on  the  trailer.  The  design  contemplates  that 
trailers  would  be  handled  as  regular  equipment  in  a  rail  train 
A  ramp  straddling  the  rails  would  be  provided  for  running  the 
trailers  onto  and  off  the  rail  trucks. 

Northrup,  King  and  Company  has  designed  a  semirail  car 
which  operates  as  a  semitrailer  on  highways.  For  rail  opera- 
tion it  is  transferred  by  means  of  a  ramp  to  specially  designed 
railway  trucks,  so  that  the  vehicle  becomes  a  miniature  freight 
car,  the  underframe  of  the  vehicle  becoming  the  underframe  of 
the  car  with  columns  on  the  railway  trucks  engaging  bolsters 
on  the  semirail  car.   The  car  is  equipped  with  an  automatic 
coupler  at  one  end,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  continuous 
power  brakes  or  for  safety  appliances. 

J.  H.  Rathmell  has  devised  a  plan  of  providing  a  track 
of  concrete  or  wooden  construction  parallel  to  present  rail- 
way tracks,  and  immediately  adjacent  for  the  operation  of 
highway  vehicles. 

The  vehicle  would  be  fitted  with  a  steel  flange  on  the 
outside  of  each  wheel,  immediately  above  the  tire,  which  would 
contact  a  metal  guide  rail  which  would  be  a  part  of  the 
proposed  vehicle  track. 

Charles  H.  Tomlinson  has  designed  a  combination  rail- 
highway  vehicle  to  be  operated  on  either  highways  or  remodeled 
railroad  tracks.  The  plan  calls  for  wooden  stringers  or  run- 
ways of  concrete  or  asphaltum  to  be  placed  outside  of  and 
level  with  the  top  of  rail  and  of  a  width  that  permits  oper- 
ation of  vehicles  equipped  with  dual  pneumatic  tires.  A  disc 
on  each  wheel  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  flange  engages 
the  gauge  side  of  the  rail  and  guides  the  vehicle  when  running 
on  rails.  When  the  vehicle  is  on  the  highway  the  disc  is 
raised.  A  form  of  articulated  train  is  suggested,  but  the 
plan  may  be  used  for  coaches,  tractors  and  semitrailers,  or 
for  truck  and  trailers. 
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The  railways  owned  on  December  31,  1932 
approximately  2,100  thousand  freight  cars  in 
addition  to  which  there  were  over  250  thou- 


sand privately  owned  freight  cars.   Of  this  total  number, 
approximately  44  percent  were  box  cars  with  an  average 
weight  of  21.5  tons,  and  an  avera.f^e  loaa  c-:"ipi"lty  of  50 
tons  eacrij  about  4  percent  were  flat  cars  witn  hr\   average 
tare  weight  of  17  tons  and  an  average  load  capacity  of  56 
tons  eacn;  about  4  percent  v;ere  stock  and  poultry  cars  with 
an  average  weight  of  19.5  tons  and  an  average  load  capacity 
of  about  45  tons  each;  about  37  percent  were  gondola  and 
hopper  cars  with  an  average  weight  of  21.2  tons  and  an  average 
load  capacity  of  QQ   tons  each;  about  5  percent  were  tank  cars 
of  which  less  than  one   tenth  were  owned  by  railways;  about  6 
percent  were  refrigerator  cars  of  which  approximately  one  sixth 
were  owned  by  railways;  having  an  average  tare  weight  of  27.5 
tons  anci  an  average  load  capacity  of  38  tons  each.-* 

The  loaded  car  days  aggregated  about  341  thousand  per 
day,  or  approximately*^  14  percent  of  the  total  car  equipment. # 

The  average  tare  weight  of  the  cars  was  21.5  tons  per 
car;  the  ratio  of  dead  weight  (cars  and  Ipcomotives)  to  net 
tons  was  approximately  two  to  one.   The  average  load  per  car 
was  24  tons;  excluding  l.c.l.  traffic,  34.5  tons.jzi  The 
average  Idad  of  box  cars  was  25  tons;  and  of  o^f^n   top  cars, 
52  tons  per  car;  tank  car  traffic,  30  tons  per  car;  refrig- 


erator cars,  13  tons  per  car;  and  stock  carr ,  11  tons  per 


car./ 


The  average  number  of  loaded  car  miles  per  car  per  year 
was  4,300  miles;  empty  car  miles  per  car  per  year  2,800.** 

Characteristics  of  present  railroad  cars  are  shown  in 
Analysis  84.1,  and  the  average  load  carried  by  commodities 
and  types  of  car  appear  in  analyses  90.2  to  90.5,  inclusive. 
In  1933,  considering  all  cars,  a  ton  of  tare  carried  on  the 
average  1.6  ton  of  lading.  By  types  of  cars  there  is  a  great 
variation.  For  box  cars,  one  ton  of  tare  carried  1/2  ton  of 
payload;  for  refrigerator  cars,  1  ton  of  tare  carried  1/2  ton   ^ 
of  payload;  for  stock  cars,  1  ton  of  tare  carried  3/5  ton  of 

fayload;  for  tank  cars,  1  ton  of   tare  carried  1  1/4  tons;  while 
or  open  top  cars  1  ton  of  tare  carried  2  1/2  tons  of  payload. ## 

_   Analysis  84.1. 

#   Eighteen  million  carloads  at  6  loaaed  days  per  car  plus  9 
million  merchandise  carloads  at  1.77  loaded  days  per  car,  total 
124  1/2  million  loaded  car  days,  or  341  thousand  cars  under 
load  per  day.   Analyses  67.1  and  84.1. 

^   Analyses  45.17  and  67.1.       /   Analysis  .  .2  et  seq. 
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Considering  movement  of  freight  cars  as  well  as  load,  the 
ratio  of  tare  to  payload  is  even  more  striking.  Taking  loaded 
ha\il  only,  for.  each  net  ton  mile  in  1932,  the  railroads,  pro- 
duced a  tare  ton  mile,  wMle  including  empty  haul  they  used 
13/4  tare  ton  miles.   If  the  locomotive  and  tender  be  included 
the  non-revenue  ton  miles  amounted  to  2  1/6  times  the  net  ton '  ' 
miles.* 

In  reducing  vehicle  weights  the  present  strength  of  cars 
must  be  retained  until  operating  practice  is  changed.  Unfor- 
tunately, long  trains,  yard  and  road  switching,  and  inadequate 
couplers,  draft  gears,  brakes  and  other  parts  with  which  many 
existing  cars  are  equipped,  require  that  new  cars  be  able  to 
stand  the  gaff  in  trains  with  present  cars.   Due  to  advances 
in  the  metallurgical  art  it  is  now  practicable  to  use  alloys 
and  castings  which  combine  increased  strength  with  less  weight 
and  corrosion-resisting  properties.   The  initial  cost  of  cars 
constructed  of  such  materials  and  using  improved  design  will 
increase  materially  only  when  more  than  a  20  percent  reduction 
in  present  car  weight  is  sought.  It  is  possible  to  construct 
a  freight  car  equal  in  size  and  strength  to  present  cars  but 
weighing  less  than  one  half  as  much.   Weight  reduction  for 
each  type  of  car- must  be  worked  out  on  its  merits.   For  example 
in  place  of  the  present  box  car,  consider  a  newly  designed  flat' 
car  42  feet  long  to  carry  five  containers  each  of  500  cu.  ft. 
<iapacity  and  12  1/2  tons  load  limit.  Without  the  use  of  alloys, 
the  flat  car  will  weigh  approximately  19  tons  and  the  con- 
tainers 9  tons,  with  a  load  limit  of  62  1/2  tons,  and  average 
load  of  at  least  45  tons.   The  ratio  of  maximum  and  average 
payload  to  tare  is  respectively  2  1/4  and  1  2/3  while  for  pres- 
ent box  cars  on  the  basis  of  1933  carload  traffic  only,  the 
ratios  were  2  5/8  and  1  1/5.   Using  alloy  materials,  with  only 
a  moderate  increase  in  cost  the  tare  weight  of  car  and  con- 
tainers can  be  reduced  to  22  tons,  producing  ratios  of  2  5/6 
and  2,  a  gain  of  75  percent  in  the  average  load  compared  to 
tare.#  Incidentally,  the  weight-reducing  materials  used  would 
result  in  a  longer  life  with  less  maintenance  expense. 


Highway 


The  rated  capacity  of  a  truck  is  merely  a  rough 
classification  of  the  chassis  capacity,  minus 
average  body  allowance,  imder  average  conditions 
of  grade  and  speed.   Any  departure  from  these  conditions  will 
alter  the  carrying  capacity.   An  allowable  gross  load  rating 
is  also  generally  provided  for  the  chassis,  based  on  the 
structural  safety  of  its  members  and  working  parts.   When 
average  body  weights  are  subtracted,  there  results  a  marginal 
allowance  for  overloading  beyond  the  rated  capacity  which 
decreases  relatively  as  the  vehicle  increases  in  size.   The 
rated  capacity  plus  this  overload  may  be  termed  the  manufac- 
turer's allowable  load.   It  is  the  difference  between  the 


Analysis  70.1. 


^ Analyses  34.1  and  90.2  et  seq. 


chassis  and  body  weight,  fully  equipped,  and  the  allowable 
gross  load.   It  represents,  in  the  case  of  a  truck  or  tractor, 
the  load  that  can  be  carried  with  safety. 

It.  does  not,  however,  represent  the  load  that  may  be  pullea 
with  safety.   The  truck-trailer  or  tractor-trailer  combination 
involves  additional  carrying  capacity  provided  by  the  frame 
members,  wheels  and  brakes  of  the  trailer,  which  permits  far 
greater  loads  to  be  carried  by  combinations  than  by  single 
motive  units  of  like  rated  capacity. 

The  trailer  or  semitrailer  cannot,  however^  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  motive  unit  for  performing  work,  and  it  must 
follow  that  the  2  1/2  ton  tractor  hauling  the  5  ton  semi- 
trailer or  the  2  1/2  ton  truck  hauling  the  2  1/2  ton  trailer 
must  lose  in  speed  and  climbing  ability  some  of  the  advantage 
it  gains  in  carrying  capacity. 

From  manufacturer's  specification  listings  and  average 
weight  data  of  the  last  seven  years  the  following  general- 
izations appear: 

Manufacturer's  allowable  gross  load,  lbs.  - 
21.22  (Rated  Capacity,  Ibs.)^-'^^^ 

Average  vehicle  weight,  lbs.  = 

36.58  (Rated  Capacity,  lbs.) 0*^28 

The  difference  between  manufacturer's  allowable  gross 
load  and  the  average  vehicle  weight  represents  the  net  allow- 
able working  load  under  average  conditions.   Should  excellent 
conditions  be  present,  however,  for  the  particular  haul,  or 
should  the  speed  be  reduced,  this  margin  may  be  materially 
increased,  and  in  practice,  as  evidenced  by  the  questionnaire 
replies  on  average  loadings,  it  is  increased  considerably; 
though  the  average  load  carried  throughout  the  entire  annual 
mileage  fell  considerably  below  the  manufacturer's  allowance 
as  witnessed  by  the  average  gross  weight,  which  represented 
but  78.3  percent  of  the  gross  weight  allowance,  or. 

Average  gross  weight,  lbs.  - 

16.62  (Rated  Capacity,  Ibs.)^''^^^ 


85.   Versatility  of  Freight  Equipment 

Measured  by  results  of  the  one-day  test,  the  box 
Railway       car  was  the  most  versatile  of  railway  cars.   It 

handled  34  percent  of  the  ton  miles  and  a  part 
of  each  of  the  24  commodity  groups.*  Next  in  importance  were 

*   Analysis  85.1. 
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the  gondola  and  hopper  cars,  40  percent;  refrigerators,  14 
percent;  and  tanks,  9  percent.   The  percentage  of  total  car- 
load car  miles  of  the  various  classes  of  equipment  were:   Box 
37  percent;  refrigerator  25  percent;  poultry  and  stock  5  per- 
cent; gondola  and  hopper  22  percent;  tanks  8  percent;  and 
flats  2  percent.* 

A  single  type  container  can  be  built  to  carry  efficiently 
all  commodities  except  livestock,  liquid  bulk  material,  and 
articles  of  a  size  too  large  for  carriage  in  a  container.  A 
large  part  of  the  latter  class  would  be  carried  normally  on 
flat  cars,  however,  and  so  could  be  carried  on  container  cars 
minus  the  containers.  As  to  bulk  liquids  other  than  milk, 
they  can  be  transported  most  economically  and  serviceably  by 
rail  in  tank  cars  of  far  greater  capacity  than  are  now  used, 
while  packaged  liquids  load  easily  in  containers.  Milk  is  a 
commodity  which,  when  carried  in  bulk,  requires  a  special  tank 
and  unavoidable  empty  return  haul.  By  mounting  the  tank  on  a 
standard  container  base,  any  container  car  and  any  highway 
chassis  (truck  or  trailer)  can  be  used  to  transport  the  milk, 
thereby  confining  the  special  equipment  to  a  small  part  of  the 
total  transport  equipment  required,  and  attaining  greater  ver- 
satility in  use  of  the  railway  and  highway  vehicles.  What  has 
been  said  concerning  bulk  milk  applies  also  to  other  bulk 
liquids  which  move  a  portion  of  the  journey  in  bulk  lots  smaller 
than  railroad  tank  cars.  Thus,  for  local  distribution  it  is 
economical  to  move  refined  petroleum  in  relatively  small  tanks, 
which  even  though  they  never  travel  by  rail  should  be  mounted 
on  standard  container  bases  so  that  the  highway  vehicle  could 
be  used  to  haul  other  commodities.  The  remaining  commodity  is 
livestock,  which  it  is  not  practicable  to  move  in  containers 
that  would  be  used  for  other  products.  Here  again,  while 
empty  return  haul  would  be  incurred  on  livestock  conveyances, 
the  expense  would  be  held  to  a  minimum  by  using  livestock 
containers  moimted  on  a  standard  base,  which  could  be  carried 
on  any  standard  container  car  or  highway  vehicle  chassis. 

An  analysis#  of  all  commodity  carloadings  for  the  year 
1933,  showed  that  only  two  sizes  of  containers  are  necessary 
efficiently  to  move  all  commodities,  both  containers  having  a 
width  and  height  of  8  feet,  one  being  10  feet  4  inches  long 
and  the  other  24  feet  long.  The  shorter  body  would  be  loaded 
transversely  on  a  flat  car  and  so  would  require  one  third  of 
the  space  of  the  longer  body.   On  a  42  foot  car,  five  small 
containers  or  one  large  container  with  two  small  ones  could 
be  loaded.  On  a  50-foot  car,  six  small  containers,  two  large 
containers,  or  one  large  and  three  small  containers  could  be 
loaded.  Livestock  bodies  could  be  mounted  on  the  24-foot 
container  base,  which  could  also  be  used  for  an  ordinary 
freight  body  (24  feet  long)  which  would  carry  light,  bulky 
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^       Analysis  90.2  et  seq. 


freight  as  well  as  material  too  long  or  large  I'or  the  small 
container.   On  the  small  container  base  could  be  mounted 
standard  freight  bodies,  some  of  which  would  need  to  be  insul- 
ated and  equipped  for  heating  and  refrigerating.  Tank  bodies 
for  milk  and  other  bulk  liquids  would  preferably  be  mounted 
on  the  small  container  base,  as  the  total  load  carried  via 
highway  using  a  tank  mounted  on  the  long  container  base  would 
exceed  the  allowable  gross  weight  of  many  states. 

With  the  arrangement  just  outlined  great  versatility  in 
equipment  and  its  use  would  be  obtained.   Approximately  85 
percent  of  all  tonnage  suitable  for  carriage  in  containers 
could  be  loaded  in  the  small  containers,  while  the  special 
body  containers  would  be  held  to  a  minimum.*  All  container 
cars,  which  are  essentially  flat  cars,  would  move  any  kind  of 
commodity,  as  would  all  highway  tractors.  Two  lengths  of 
highway  semitrailers,  would  normally  be  used,  for  use  respect- 
ively with  the  two  sizes  of  containers,  though  where  more 
economical  both  sizes  of  containers  could  be  carried  on  a 
semitrailer  designed  for  the  24  foot  container.  The  rolling 
stock,  both  railway  and  highway,  would  have  maximum  utili- 
zation, the  number  of  railroad  cars  would  be  materially 
reduced,  while  great  versatility  in  the  kinds  of  commodities 
carried  per  car  would  result. 

Refrigeration  of  transport  vehicles  is  now  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  water  ice,  salt  ice,  solid  carbon  dioxide 
(dry  ice),  combination  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  with  brine  or 
other  materials,  silica  gel,  anhydrous  ammonia,  propane  and 
other  gases.  The  first  three  substances  cool  by  evaporation, 
the  refrigerating  materials  being  dissipated,  while  the 
remaining  substances  operate  in  closed  systems  without  loss 
of  the  refrigerant  but  with  a  transfer  of  heat  through  alter- 
nate compression  and  expansion  of  chemicals.  The  heat 
transfer  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  and  elect- 
rical equipment  or  through  chemical  reactions. 

None  of  these  refrigerants  can  be  considered  as  ideal  in 
their  application  to  transportation  vehicles.  Water  ice  is 
still  the  principal  refrigerant  used  in  railroad  service, 
the  other  materials  and  methods  having  been  developed  in  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  defects  of  water  ice,  some  of  which 
are  as  follows:  Excessive  weight  and  volume  of  space  occu- 
pied; rapid  dissipation  with  frequent  renewals  and  accompanying 
large  investment  in  icing  stations  and  services;  difficulty  in 
rapid  pre-cooling  of  vehicle  bodies  and  lack  of  uniformity  in 
temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  body;  damage  to  vehicle 
body  and  lading  with  high  maintenance  expense;  difficulty  in 
obtaining  low  temperatures.  The  principal  advantage  of  water 
ice  is  low  first  cost  but  a  true  comparison  with  other  refrig- 
erants can  only  be  made  by  considering  all  elements  of  cost. 
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^f  „The  closed  system  refrigerants  which  eliminate  the  excensp 
of  constant  replacement  of  refrigerating  material  neverthllo^, 
require  considerable  equipment  which  adds  deld  weigStlnd      ' 
properiv^'^Of'th^'M''^  T^   maintenance  in  order  tp'operate 

must  be  demountable,  for  movement  by  rail,  highway,  orwater^ 
situaUof  tf  L'l?/^'^'^^^^^''^^  MecLnisn>s  hafeTll^L^ulf' 

be  re^Lishel  w^wm^^"^^'^^'"^*^°''  °^  refrigerants  which  must 
ice   Of  th«  L5^?/"°?  overcome  many  of  the  defects  of  water 
ice.  Of  the  refrigerants  now  available  for  use  in  containers 
dry  ice  appears  to  be  the  most  suitable.   It  maintal  s  a  more' 
even  temperature  over  a  longer  period  of  timeroccupylng  Tess 
space  with  less  weight,  and  without  damage  to'the  vehicle  boly 
With  dry  ice  much  lower  temperatures  can  be  maintained?  bodies' 
can  be  rapidly  pre-cooled,  and  it  appears  to  have  a  beAeficil! 
effect  on  some  perishable  products  with  a  deleterious  effect 
on  none.  These  advantages  all  result  in  lower  ref^iLratine 
costs  due  to  Increased  amount  of  lading  per  container  unit  fi +h 

ire»M  ?^^^°^^  rL*°'^  °^  ^^^^'   r«<i«cfd''main?en^crexpense 
of  vehicles  and  bodies,  less  servicing  of  .shipments  dur in e 
transportation  movement,  and  improved  condition  of  perishfbles 
shipped.   The  principal  drawback  to  the  use  of  dry  ice  is  its 
relatively  high  first  cost  and  the  difficulty  at  present  of 
?m^f''^''^  i*  f*  '"^'^y  P°^'^*^  throughout  the  United^States. 
bSth  of  tS^^/nif  :^^°''?  °^  production  of  dry  ice  indici?;  that 
both  of  these  disadvantages  may  be  overcome  in  the  near  future. 


Rallwav 
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tS^i^!i^^°C^*^^i^  ^^^   shipper's  story  of  what 
tonnage  is  being  forced  to  the  highway  because 
-.!„  4^4      ^4  railroad  high  carload  minimums.  The  railroad 

classification  committees  are  under  constant  pressurl  from 
o^f  ^^Lr"^  industry  in  general  to  reduce  the  c "Sid  minimum 
on  a  great  number  of  commodities.  At  the  beginning  of  the 

Ir^onfLf Sf'^^l'o'/lS^f"  °^'^^°"y  °'  "^^   "^'^  "^^  1«'«  than 
cent  o?  ^1    hL  i  °^Z^/^   *°''?-   *=  ^*t«  as  1920,  over  80  per- 
cent of  all  box  cars  had  capacities  of  46  tons  or  less  the 

average  being  37  tons.  Today  the  average  load-carrying  capacity 
ih?L''?f''^^i "  ""^""^^^  ^aP^city)  of  all  box  cars  Is  sS^onf ^ 
while  for  all  cars  it  is  65  tons.  The  railroads  are  committed 
sm«^?«f%r"  °^8^f^t  capacity,  but  the  customer  mLr^iJln 
w??hln  thP^?i™f?^°^^  quantities.  Trucks  are  meeting  the  need 
within  the  limits  of  distance  that  truck  load  shipments  can  be 
made  economically.  A  solution  to  the  problem  lies  in  the  Sse 
of  containers,  whereby  the  present  larle  car  chassis  can  be 


retained  with  economy  and  the  shippers'  needs  met  by  loading 
three,  four,  five,  or  six  containers  to  a  car.  Reference  to 
the  cubical  space  rexiuired  for  the  average  loads  now  moving 
by  ..highway*  indicates  that  containers  will  handle  satisfact- 
orily ^^.ae  present  shipment.  The  small  container,  10  feet  ft 
inches  long,  previously  described,  of  500  cu.ft.  and  12  1/2 
ton  capacity,  is  seen  to  be  satisfactory  for  all  commodities 
except  livestock,  lumber,  baled  cotton,  automobiles,  depart- 
ment stoj?e  merchandise  and  tobacco  products.  All  of  these 
commodities  are  well  suited  to  the  24  foot  container  of  i,<iO0 
cu.ft,  capacity,  although  some  of  them  might  b^  shipped  Just 
as  well  in  two  500  cu.ft*  containers.   In  most  instances  ship- 
pers using  containers  could  move  a  somewhat  larger  average 
load  than  now  moves  by  truck  with  but  a  small  increase  in  the 
total  transportation  charge  and  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
charge  per  ton. 


87.  Dependability  ox  Freight  Vehicles 

88.  Accessibility  of  Freight  Vehicles 


Shipper 


The  shippers'  cost  of  loading  and  unloading 
rreignt  is  shown  in  analysis  32.1.  For  all 
freight  originated  and  terminated  at  team  tracks, 
as  well  as  all  freight  which  receives  unnecessary  handling, 
this  expense  would  be  eliminated  by  the  use  of  containers. 


Railway 


The  cost  of  initial  loading  and  final  unloading 
can  be  materially  reduced  by  providing  a  container 
which  permits  mechanical  handling  of  materials. 
Vide  doors  on  at  least  two  of  the  four  sides,  roof  hatches  or  a 
roof  easily  removable  In  one  piece,  aiscnarge  gates  for  spread- 
ing or  chuting  bulk  material  at  point  or  delivery,  all  are 
necessary.  For  example,  the  500  cu.ft.  container  should  have 
doors  at  least  six  feet  wide  and  high  on  two  opposite  sides;  a 
horizontal  hinged  gate  eight  feet  wide  and  two  feet  or  more 
high  at  each  end  with  a  small  door  in  the  middle  of  the  gate 
to  permit  chuting  of  materials,  and  probably  additional  large 
-doors  above  the  hinged  end  gates;  and  an  easily  opened  water- 
tight hatch  at  least  two  feet  square  in  the  roof.  The  24-foot 
container  should  have  a  door  at  least  six  feet  wide  and  high  on 
each  side  and  end,  two  or  more  roof  hatches,  and  the  whole  roof 
should  be  readily  removable  in  one  piece.  The  inside  walls  of 
all  containers  should  be  smooth,  plane  surfaces,  and  the  floor 
should  be  a  single,  unbroken  plane.   Given  such  containers  to 
load  or  unload,  snippers  can  effectively  use  various  sorts  or 
material  handling  equipment  to  perform  the  work  quickly  and  at 
low  coat. 
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89.   Mobility  of  Freight  Vehicles 

The  additional  expense  incurred  by  off-track 
shippers  due  to  drayage  of  freight  is  shown  in 
analysis  24.8.   Likewise,  the  saving  in  drayage 
is  possible  through  the  use  of  motorized  termi- 
service  compared  with  present  terminal  truck 
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service  is  shown-  in  analysis  25.1. 


Railway 


The  average  freight  carload  averaged  63  miles 
per  loaded  car  day  over  all,  119  miles  while  in 
the  carrier's  possession  and  395  miles  while  in 
road  trains.   The  most  mobile  classes  of  freight  equipment  were 
poultry  and  stock  cars  which  averaged  193  loaded  car  miles 
per  car  day  over  all,  257  car  miles  while  in  carrier's  pos- 
session and  487  miles  in  road  trains.   A  close  second  was  the 
refrigerator  car  which  averaged  166  miles  per  loaded  car  day 
over  all,  247  miles  while  in  carrier's  possession  and  493 
miles  in  road  trains.   The  most  sluggish  cars  were  hoppers, 
30  miles  per  day  over  all,  65  miles  in  carrier's  possession 
and  291  miles  in  road  trains.   Box  cars  (c.l.)  averaged  66 
miles  over  all,  115  miles  per  loaded  car  day  in  carrier's  pos- 
session and  390  miles  in  road  trains.  L.c.l.  box  cars  were 
some  faster,  105  miles  over  all  133  miles  in  carrier's  posses- 
sion and  441  miles  while  in  road  trains. 

The  average  carload  required  34  hours  to  load  or  unload; > 
the  average  l.c.l.  car  loaded  in  6  hours  and  unloaded  in  3 
hours.   Of  the  carload  cars,  poultry  and  stock  were  loaded  or 
unloaded  in  an  average  of  6  hours;  refrigerators  were  loadea 
in  an  average  of  15  1/2  hours  and  unloaded  in  an  average  of 
28  hours;  gondolas  required  45  hours  to  load  and  34  hours  to 
unload;  hoppers,  48  hours  to  load  and  43  hours  to  unload; 
tanks,  29  hours  to  load  and  60  hours  to  unload;  flat  cars,  24 
hours  to  load  and  29  hours  to  unload.  The  average  haul  of 
all  carload  cars  was  376  miles;  of  l.c.l.  cars,  199  miles. 
The  longest  average  carload  haul  was  found  in  refrigerators, 
1,169  miles.   The  next  were  box  cars,  426  miles.   The  shortest 
carload  haul  was  in  flat  cars  -  179  miles.* 


Highway 


90.   Utility  of  Freight  Vehicles 

Load  factor  data  were  tested  by  an  application 
of  the  percentage  difference  between  the  vehicle 
weights  and  the  reported  average  gross  weights. 
The  curve  takes  the  downward  trend  because  it  is  in  terms  of 
rated  capacity  which  approaches  the  manufacturer's  allowance 
as  the  vehicle  increases  in  size.   In  terms  of  the  manufac- 
turer's allowance,  however,  it  continues  upward. 


Annual  mileage  varied  between  for-hire  and  pri^' ^t^-  o-e^^-t  - 
the  small  delivery  group  of  the  latter  considerably  exceeding; 
the  average  and  the  very  largest  group  taking  on  the  character- 
istics o-^  the  former.   The  curves  were  fitted  -iccording  to  tno 
general  method  outlined.  Weighted  average  coefficients  were 
employed. 

Annual  mileage,  for-hire  -  546  (gross  weight,  lbs.) 

0  4 
Annual  mileage,  private  -   386  (gross  weight,  lbs.) 


Railway 


91.  Capacity  of  Freight  Vehicles 

The  total  serviceable  cars  owned  by  carriers  in 
1932  were  2  1/6  million,  in  addition  to  which 
there  were  approximately  250  thousand  privately 
owned  cars.  The  average  time  a  car  was  under  load,  developed 
in  a  nationwide  test  on  December  13,  1933,  was  6  days,  of 
which  during  a  little  more  than  3  days  It  was  in  tne  carrier's 
possession  and  just  under  3  days  in  the  possession  of  the 
shipper  or  consignee.  The  ratio  of  empty  to  loaded  car  miles 
was  about  two  thirds.*  Hence  the  time  required  for  the  empty 
return  would  be  about  2  days,  and  the  time  for  the  round  trip 
of  the  car,  8  days.  On  the  basis  of  320  serviceable  days, 
this  would  mean  approximately  40  roimd  trips  per  year  per  car, 
or  a  capacity  of  about  95  million  cars  having  the  charac- 
t€fTistics  of  the  1932  average  movement. #  This  is  over  three 
times  the  1932  traffic  and  about  80  percent  greater  than  the 
peak  traffic  of  1929.^ 

The  relative  utilization,  both  weight  and  volume,  of 
freight  cars  and  containers,  for  each  of  the  Commission's  com- 
modity groups,  is  shown  in  analyses  90.2  et  seq.  Both  weight 
anii  voliame  capacity  of  cars,  with  respect  to  156  commodity 
groups,  were  considered.  All  box  cars  loadea  to  50  percenc 
of  botn  weight  and  volume  capacity.  Automobile  box  cars 
loaded  to  82  percent  of  volume  capacity  and  11  percent  of 
weight  capacity.  Refrigerator  cars  loaded  to  51  percent  of 
volume  capacity  and  35  percent  of  weight  capacity,  while  open 
top  cars  loaded  to  88  percent  of  volume  capacity  and  79  per- 
cent of  weight  capacity.  All  cars  loaded  to  57  percent  of 
volume  capacity  and  6S  percent  of  weight  capacity.   Taking 
only  the  best  loading,  either  weight  or  volume,  it  was  found 
that  all  box  cars  averaged  70  percent  of  capacity,  refrig- 
erator 54  percent,  stock  96  percent,  and  open  top  95  percent. 
The  present  average  tenders  of  commodities  could  be  loaded 
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into  containers  of  the  two  sizes  described  with  a  utilization 
approaching  100  percent  of  the  capacity,  volume  or  weight 
whichever  was  the  limiting  factor.   The  substitution  of  con- 
tainers for  present  car  bodies  would  materially  increase  the 
average  load  carried. 


92.  Modernization 

One  of  the  heaviest  expenditures  which  railway 
Railways      must  make  is  maintenance  of  their  cars.  This 

cost  in  1932  was  17  percent  of  their  total  oper- 
ative costs.   It  amounted  to  $64  per  train  operated,  12  1/2 
dollars  per  car  originated,  52  cents  per  ton  originated,  87 
cents  per  train  mile,  and  33  mills  per  loaded  car  mile.i  In 
1932  the  maintenance  cost  amounted  to  about  $160  per  car  owned 
?  VLo°  P^^^®^^  °^  the  12-year  average. #  Of  the  total  cost   ' 
m  1952,  52  percent  was  expended  for  repairs  and  48  percent 
represented  depreciation  and  retirement  charges.jz^ 

-.^^.-^^^^^^  ^^  th^  Official  Railway  Equipment  Register,  July, 
1934,  are  more  than  21,000  flat  cars  of  80,000  pound  nominal 
capacity  and  more  than  25,000  flat  cars  of  100,000  pound  nom- 
inal capacity  which  are  over  36»-0"  long  and  less  thnn  42 '0" 
long.   These  46,000  flat  cars  are  suitable  for  carrying  four 
500  cu.  ft.  containers  each.   In  addition  there  are' some  2,700 
llat  cars  of  80,000  pound  nominal  capacity  and  10,000  flat 
cars  of  100,000  pound  nominal  capacity  over  42»-0"-and  less 
than  50»-0"  long.   These  12,700  flat  oars  would  carry  five 
500  cu.  ft.  containers  each.   There  are  also  more  than  5,000 
flat  cars  of  100,000  pound  nominal  capacity  over  50»-0"  lon^ 
each  of  which  would  carry  six  500  cu.  ft.  containers.   The 
total  supply  of  flat  cars  suitable  for  use  in  container  ser- 
vice thus  exceeds  63,000.   There  are  more  than  77,000  flat 
cars  owned  by  U.  S.  railroads. 

-.r^^  Si^^-'-^^-'-?  there  are  about  21,000  mill  gondola  cars  of 
72?*22°-,P°™^^?°°^^^^l  capacity  over  36t-0"  long  and  less  than 
42 '-O"  long  which  would  carry  four  500  cu.  ft.  containers  each. 
There  are  also  over  24,000  mill  gondolas  of  100,000  pound 
nominal  capacity  and  over  13,700  mill  gondolas  of  110,000 
pound  nominal  capacity  over  42«-0"  long  and  less  than  50»-0t» 
long.  These  37,700  cars  would  each  carry  five  500  cu.  ft. 
containers.   Thus  there  are  over  58,000  mill  gondolas  which 
are  suitable  for  container  service,  practically  all  of  which 
are  no  longer  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
built.  The  total  number  of  mill  gondolas  exceeds  93,000. 


Analysis  77.2. 


Jr.'..  #   Analyses  3.4  and  89.1. 

^   Commission  statistics,  1932:  Car  repairs,  120  million 
dollars;  car  depreciation  and  retirements,  112  million  dollars 


The  total  supply  of  flat  and  mill  gondola  cars  suitable 
for  container  service  is  at  least  111,000.  From  70,000  to 
80,000  of  these  cars  should  be  readily  available  for  container 
service  and  could  be  reconditioned  and  put  in  first-class 
shape,  including  new  deck,  guide  channels  and  stops  for  con- 
tainers, selective  drai*t  gear,  non-harmonic  springs  of  coil- 
elliptic  or  other  spring-dampening  arrangement,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $350  per  car,  or  with  "AB"  brakes  included  the  average 
cost  would  be  $495  per  car. 

If  additional  cars  are  required  for  container  service  they 
could  be  drawn  from  the  existing  surplus  stock  of  box  cars, 
preferably  of  100,000  pound  nominal  capacity,  40 '-6"  inside 
length  type..  Such  a  car  with  the  superstructure  removed  does 
not  have  sufficient  structural  strength  to  safely  carry  five 
containers  each  weighing  28,500  pounds  (including  25,000  pounds 
payload) .  While  the  car  underf rame  could  be  strengthened  by 
increasing  the  structural  material  in  the  side  and  end  sills, 
it  would  be  preferable  to  discard  the  present  underframe  aind 
replace  it  with  a  modern  cast-steel  underframe  designed  for 
container  service.  With  new  underframe  plus  modern  draft  gear 
and  spring  dampeners,  and  "AB^  brakes,  but  using  present  trucks, 
a  car  for  container  service  should  cost  approximately  $1,300 
for  the  chassis  and  about  $1,500  for  each  set  of  five  con- 
tainers. Such  a  chassis  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  new 
car  of  the  most  modern  construction  especially  designed  for 
container  service  which  would  cost  approximately  $1,600. 
Should  the  present  box  car  underframe  be  retained,  out  remod- 
eled to  suit  container  loadings,  with  new  deck,  guide  channels, 
container  stops,  modem  draft  gear,  spring  dampeners,  suid  "AB" 
brakes,  the  estimated  cost  per  car  would  be  about  $1,050  and 
the  reconditioned  car  would  not  be  the  equivalent  of  a  car  with 
new  underframe. 

Maintenance  of  vessels  by  all  reporting  carriers 
Waterway      involved  an  expenditure  in  1932  of  $18,000,000 

which  was  14  percent  of  total  freight  expendi- 
tures and  81  percent  of  total  maintenance  expenses.  Common 
carriers  spent  $14,500,000  or  13  percent  of  total  expenditures 
and  78  percent  of  maintenance  expenses  for  vessel  maintenance, 
while  these  figures  for  contract  carriers  were  $2,000,000  or 
15  percent  and  96  percent,  and  for  private  carriers  $1,500,000 
or  19  percent  and  97  percent.* 

In  the  Atlantic  Coast  district,  maintenance  of  vessels  by 
common  carriers  amounted  to  $3,311,000  or  14  percent  of  total 
freight  expenditures  and  74  percent  of  maintenance  expenses, 
and  for  other  carriers  the  sum  expended  and  similar  percentages 
were  $871,000  or  20  percent  and  92  percent.* 
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In  the  Atlantic  Gulf  service,  the  figures  for  common 
carriers  were  $2,918,000  or  19  percent  and  70  percent  and  foi 
other  carriers  $224,000  or  22  percent  and  100  percent.* 

In  the  Intercoastal  trade,  common  carriers  spent  for 
vessel  maintenance  $4,143,000  or  10  percent  of  total  expendi- 
tures and  83  percent  of  maintenance  expenses  and  other  carriers 
in  this  trade  spent  $51,000  or  16  percent  and  58  percent  of 
total  and  maintenance  expenses,  respectively,  for  this  purpose. ^^ 

On  the  Inland  Waterways,  similar  figures  for  common  carriers 
were  $1,598,000  or  20  percent  and  77  percent,  and  for  other 
carriers  $69,000  or  15  percent  and  99  percent.* 

On  the  Great  Lakes,  common  carriers  spent  for  vessel 
maintenance,  in  1932,  $1,210,000  or  15  percent  of  total  freight 
expenses  and  88  percent  of  total  maintenance  expenditures  and 
other  carriers  on  the  Great  Lakes  spent  for  this  purpose 
$2,240,000  or  15  percent  and  99  percent  respectively  of  total 
freight  and  maintenance  expenditures.* 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  similar  figures  were  for  common 
carriers  $1,326,000,  or  11  percent  and  88  percent,  and  for 
other  carriers  $59,000  or  8  percent  and  99  percent.* 


Highway 


Maintenance  costs  represent  the  cost  of  repairing 
and  maintaining  the  vehicles.   Other  maintenance 
costs  are  charged  to  garage  rent  or  general  over- 
head. The  curve  was  fitted  by  the  adopted  method  and  the 
coefficient  used  is  the  weighted  average. 


Maintenance  costs,  cents  per  mile  = 

0.016362  (gross  weight,  Ibs.)^'^^ 

No  trend  was  indicated  for  maintenance  labor  as  between 
vehicles  of  different  sizes  in  terms  of  cents  per  mile.   The 
weighted  average  cost  for  all  vehicles  was  1.1567  cents  per 
mile.   It  was  applied  and  the  differential  between  it  and 
maintenance  costs  was  taken  as  maintenance  materials. 

Garage  miscellaneous  includes  those  transportation  expenses 
connected  with  the  servicing  of  the  vehicles  but  not  directly 
allocable  to  any  particular  account.   Washing,  greasing,  tire- 
i!i?^°^*  radiator  filling,  etc.,  are  representative.   A  mean 
coefficient  resulting  from  the  6  group  averages  was  used. 

Garage  miscellaneous,  dollars  per  year  = 
2.89  (gross  weight,  lbs.)°-^ 


This  results  in  an  exact  equivalent  of  0.7225  cents  per 
mile  for  all  vehicles.   The  labor  element  in  this  expense 
showed  no  trend  but  a  weighted  average  for  the  &ross  expendi- 
ture in  the  sample  indicated  that  68.50  percent  of  this 
miscellaneous  expense  represented  labor.   These  figures  were 
used. 

Vehicle . depreciation  was  almost  invariably  charged  by 
the  operators  responding,  and  in  a  considerably  higher  amount 
than  is  theoretically  necessary.   It  is  generally,  though  not 
always,  charged  on  a  mileage  basis.   The  society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  considers  it  a  fixed  expense.   If  mileage  were  con- 
sistently uniform  as  between  different  vehicles  and  between 
different  operations,  and  if  maintenance  practices  were  simi- 
lar, a  recommended  method  of  depreciation  on  a  time  basis  or 
a  mileage  basis  might  be  advisable.   Lacking  such  uniformity, 
however,  the  method  by  which  depreciation  reserves  on  vehicles 
are  set  up  must  remain  a  choice  for  the  individual  operator. 
This  investigation  regards  depreciation  as  a  mileage  charge. 
The  mean  coefficient  was  used. 


Vehicle  depreciation,  cents  per  mile  = 
0.022334  (gross  weight,  lbs.) 


0.5 


The  increase  is  therefore  according  to  the  square  root  of 
the  load.   Dividing  it  into  vehicle  price  results  in  mileage 
life,  which  divided  by  annual  mileage  gives  the  life  in  terms 
of  years.   The  resulting  figures  are  wholly  normal. 

The  excess  charge  by  the  operator  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  average  life  of  all  trucks  registered  is  approx- 
imately 9  years. 
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Ml     CONDUCTING  TRANSPORTATION 

93.   Conduct  of  Freight  Transportation 

The  general  group  of  primary  expense  accounts 
now  called  "transportation  expense"  were  for- 
4.^4.-.   ^.  ^   merly  called  "conducting  transportation"  -  a 
title  which  more  nearly  describes  their  nature.   These  accounts 
cover  the  expense  involved  in  field  operations  as  distinct 
from  maintenance  upon  the  one  hand,  and  overhead  expense  upon 
the  other.   In  1932  they  aggregated  809  million  dollars,  which 
was  31  percent  of  revenues  and  41  percent  of  costs.*  Thev  mav 
be  classified  further  in  the  expense  of  operating  stations 
"agency  expense",  of  operating  yard  trains,  including  supplies 
of  water  transfer,  and  of  road  train  movements,  including  sup-' 
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Station 


Expense  of  operating  stations  in  the  United 
States  in  1932  amounted  to  155  million  dollars, 
or  6.1  percent  of  the  revenues  and  7.9  percent' 
or  total  costs.  Expressed  as  a  unit  cost,  it  amounted  to 
»5.72  per  car  originated  and  $5.68  per  terminal  car.   The  cost 
Is  one  largely  chargeable  to  l.c.l.  traffic* 

Because  of  difference  in  kinds  and  sizes  of  terminal  and 
station  facilities,  their  location  with  reference  one  to  the 
other,  the  class  and  volume  of-  business  handled  and  the  time 
and  manner  of  arrival  and  departure  of  traffic,  each  terminal 
or  station  is  a  separate  and  distinct  problem,  and  changing 
within  itself  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  traffic.  Standardiza- 
tion of  operation  is  therefore  impractical  and  this  report 
deals  in  a  general  way  only  with  what,  from  the  responses 
made  by  the  many  railroads,  are,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  writer, 
progressive  station  methods  of  recent  origin  and  susceptible 
of  extensive  application  or  those  suggested  that  may  be 
advanced  steps. # 

Billing.  Speed,  accuracy  and  efficiency  of  station 
operation  would  be  promoted  by  uniformity  of  arrangement  of 
written  matter  on  bill  of  lading,  waybill,  freight  (expense) 
bill,  and  prepay  bill  and  the  completed  transportation  ser- 
vice advanced  by  the  elimination  of  duplication  in  the 
preparation  of  these  documents  as  far  as  such  action  is  prac- 
ticable. 


*   Analysis  93.2 


#   This  and  succeeding  paragraphs  about  Railway  Station  Ser- 
vice constitute  the  report  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Ginn. 


Railroad  transportation  is  based  on  a  contract  bet.ween 
shipper  and  carrier  called  a  bill  of  lading,  the  terms  and 
general  form  of  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  contract,  in  triplicate,  usually  being 
prepared  by  the  shipper.   Actual  transportation  is  conducted 
on  a  form  known,  as  Freight  Waybill,  the  makeup  of  which  is 
authorized  by  the  Railway  Accounting  Officers  Association, 
and  made  mandatory  in  interline  service,  the  issue  now  in  use 
being  the  outcome  of  years  of  experience  in  meeting  needs 
incident  to  movement  from  point  of  origin  to  destination,  col- 
lection of  charges  and  accounting. 

The  matter  written  or  typed  by  the  shipper  on  the  bill  of 
lading  is  copied  in  full  to  the  carrier's  freight  waybill.   It 
wo\ild,  therefore,  seem  desirable  that  the  forms  be  as  nearly 
identical  as  practicable  so  the  transcribing  which  is  usually 
done  hurriedly  and  frequently  under  the  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances might  be  accomplished  with  a  maximum  of  speed  and 
minimum  of  opportunity  for  omission  or  error-   As  the  form 
of  the  waybill  is  dictated  by  transportation  requirements  and 
there  is  no  urgent  demand  for  maintenance  of  the  exact  makeup 
of  the  present  uniform  bill  of  lading,  the  bill  of  lading, 
memorandum  cdpy,  and  shipping  order  might  properly  be  aligned 
with  the  Mandatory  Freight  Waybill  in  present  or  revised  form, 
any  change  to  be  effective  with  individual  shippers  only  as 
their  stock  of  forms  is  exhausted. 

With  trucks  going  into  plants  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  in  competition  for  both  carload  and  less  than  carload 
traffic,  it  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  that  the  service 
of  the  railroads  be  made  as  convenient  to  users  as  that  of 
their  truck  competitors  and  that  the  lowest  consistent  time 
in  transit  be  afforded.  The  location  of  the  shipper's  place 
of  business  with  reference  to  carrier's  station  and  yard  fre- 
quently compels  the  public  to  maintain  messenger  service  or 
resort  to  other  inconvenient  or  expensive  methods  of  handling 
the"^  bill  01  lading  to  the  ralxroaa  as  compared  wJLth  the  truck- 
ing company  picking  it  up  at  his  place  ui  business,  railroaa 
transportation  usually  beginning  only  after  the  waybill  reaches 
the  forwarding  yard. 

This  situation  has  been  met  in  the  packing  and  a  limited 
jmmber  of  other  industries  with  a  combined  bill  of  lading  and 
waybill  made  at  one  writing,  which  practice  would  seem  possible 
of  general  use  if  the  uniform  bill  of  lading  and  mandatory 
freight  waybill  were  aligned  to  register  properly.  A  combined 
bill  of  lading-waybill  form  carrying  parts  to  be  sent  to  the 
yard  with  the  car,  on  which  transportation  and  delivery  might 
be  accomplished  while  the  bill  of  lading  was  moving  to  the 
station,  and  billing  and  accounting  incident  to  its  forward- 
ing were  being  done  would  aid,  and  designated  convenient 
points  such  as  city  offices,  yards,  etc.,  at  which  the  public 
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could  deliver  the  bill  of  lading  would  add  to  satisfaction, 
in  major  areas  the  making  of  such  offices  joint  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  bills  of  lading  to  the  respective  roads  by 
joint  messenger  service  would  seem  proper. 

The  written  matter  on  the  freight  waybill  must  be 
transcribed  in  full  to  the  freight  (expense)  bill.  Speed, 
accuracy  and  the  prevention  of  omissions  in  this  work  would 
seem  to  warrant  reconciling  these  forms  and  making  both  at 
°^®.!!fnH^^'  ^^  mandatory  form.  This  practice,  known  as 
manibilling,  is  now  in  use  in  varying  form  on  a  number  of 
roads  in  the  handling  of  local  business  and  has,  in  experi- 
mental use,  been  found  to  be  practical  on  interline  traffic 
copies  of  some  of  the  forms  being  attached  to  individual 
reports  of  carriers. 

The  collection  of  prepaid  charges  from  credit  patrons  is 
'^t'^^}}^J'\f   ^2Py  °^  ^^®  waybill.  These  prepaid  bill  forms 
should  be  lined  up  to  register  with  the  mandatory  freight 
waybill  and  be  made  at  the  same  writing,  the  practice  now 
being  in  effect  on  a  number  of  roads. 

Freight  waybilling  of  traffic  is  usually  done  at  point 
of  origin,  but  with  adoption  of  zone  rating  and  accounting 
It  has  in  many  instances  been  found  efficient  and  economical 
to  transfer  this  work  to  Zone  Bureaus,  to  Operating  organ- 
izations in  close  proximity  thereto,  or  to  separate  ones 
centrally  located. 

Conclusions.   That  straight  bill  of  lading,  freight 
(expense)  bill  and  prepay  bill  be  revised  to  register  with 
Railway  Accounting  Officers  mandatory  freight  waybill  and 
the  forms  prepared  by  shipper  and  carrier  in  such  combina- 
tions as  will  afford  the  best  transportation  service. 

Rating.   The  application  of  rates  and  extension  of 
revenues  by  the  forwarding  agent  and  their  verification  by 
the  terminating  agent  constitute  a  duplication  of  effort 
that  tends  to  delay  the  movement  and  delivery  of  traffic 
and  audit  office  revision,  at  a  later  date  and  after  payment, 
results  in  undercharges  and  overcharges  which  annoy  the  pub- 
lic and  increase  the  expense  to  the  carrier. 

After  the  bill  of  lading  is  signed  for  a  carload  or  less 
than  carload  shipment  the  usual  procedure  at  originating 
station  is  to  send  the  shipping  order  to  the  rate  clerk!  to 
the  computer,  to  the  waybill  clerk,  and  to  the  reviser.  At 
destination  the  waybill  goes  to  the  rate  clerk,  to  the  com- 
puter, to  the  freight  (expense)  bill  clerk,  and  to  the 
reviser  and  in  the  General  Office  at  a  later  date  a  revising 
clerk  and  a  computer  again  check  the  billing.  This  procedure 
slows  down  the  process,  is  expensive,  and  has  a  tendency  to 


entrust  the  accuracy  of  the  transaction  to  the  next  fellow. 
In  the  early  days  of  railroad  transportation,  the  terminating 
rdad-haul  carrier  and  its  destination  Agent  were  held  respon- 
sible for  the  correctness  of  the  rate  used  and  charges  collected 
and  the  passing  through  to  destination  of  errors  of  commis- 
sion and  gmission  was  common,  station  accounts  being  flooded 
with  disputed  and  uncollectible  bills. 

The  adage,  "A  task  well  begun  is  half  done'*,  applies  nowhere 
with  greater  truth  tnan  in  the  transportation  field  and  re- 
cently efforts  are  being  made  at  point  of  origin  where  tariffs 
are  legally  required  to  be  filed,  to  insure  that  the  shipment 
begins  its  Journey  properly  routed,  rated,  revenued  and  way- 
billed  so  a  splendid  transportation  movement  may  not  be  ruined 
by  an  undercharge  or  overcharge  bill. 

Rate  work  under  this  most  progressive  method  is  handled 
as  follows:   Bureaus,  branches  of  the  General  Accounting 
Department  are  established  at  large  or  pivotal  stations  with 
adequate  and  efficient  force  and  supervision,  complete  tariff 
file  covering  traffic  moving  from,  to  or  through  the  station, 
calc\ilating  machine,  charts,  etc.   When  bills  of  lading  are 
signed,  the  shipping  orders  are  sent  direct  to  these  Bureaus 
where  they  are  rated,  and  extended  and  passed  to  station 
forces  for  waybilling.   The  waybill  and  shipping  order  are 
turned  back  to  the  Bureau,  checked  for  correctness  and  Account- 
ing Department  authority  stamped  on  the  waybill,  after  which 
it  is  subject  to  no  further  revision  excepting  test  checking 
in  the  General  Office.   Inbound  waybills  not  bearing  audit 
stamp  are  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  and  revised  as  to  rates 
and  extensions  before  freight  waybills  are  made.  Waybills 
covering  l.c.l.  merchandise  in* cars  in  the  warehouse  for 
transfer  not  audit  stamped  are  sent  to  the  Bureau  for  revision, 
are  audit  stamped  and  require  no  further  attention.  Under 
this  arrangement  a  percentage  of  audit  authority  before  pres- 
entation as  great  as  85  percent  is  attained  on  one  railroad. 

Outlying  stations  are  assigned  to  the  Bureau  most 
advantageously  located  based  on  train  schedules,  etc.,  to 
Bureaus,  and  copies  of  forwarded  and  received  waybills  dis- 
patched to  the  Bureaus  by  first  train  after  the  close  of  the 
days  business.   Waybills  not  bearing  audit  stamp  are  revised 
promptly  and  changes  immediately  given  to  the  Agent  effected 
by  telephone,  wire  or  mail,  balance  due  or  refund  notices 
following  by  mall.  This  procedure  in  most  cases  enables 
Agents  to  correct  prepaid  freight  bill  or  destination  freight 
^expense;  bill  before  charges  are  paid. 

Special  forms  are  used  to  secure  additional  data  necessary 
In  connection  with  descriptions,  weights,  etc.,  and  to  notify 
agents  responsible  for  errors,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  recurrence. 
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Under  this  plan  of  operation,  by  which  only  audited,  bills 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  balance  due  and  refund 
Dills  are  practically  eliminated,  one  carrier  reporting  99.96 
percent  accuracy  and  another  adjustment  after  settlement  aver- 
aging 1  for  each  2,000  bills  handled.    On  the  latter  line 
three  large  patrons  whose  freight  payments  in  1934  aggregated 
»1, 611, 777  advise  that  reaudit  by  outside  rate  audit  bureaus 
develops  but  a  single  item  of  ^4.00,  the  correctness  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  developed. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  of  rating  and  billing 
and  the  passing  and  repassing  between  Operating  and  Accounting 
Departments  at  Bureau  stations  it  would  seem  both  efficient 
and  economical  to  transfer  waybilling  and  freight  (expense) 
billing  at  those  points  to  the  Accounting  Department. 

Conclusions.   (a)  That  Rate  and  Revision  Bureaus  operated 
by  the  Accounting  Department  be  established  at  principal  and 
pivotal  freight  stations,  transfers,  and  yards;  on  originating 
traffic  applying  rates  and  extending  revenues;  on  received 
traffic  revising  rates  and  revenues  in  advance  of  freight 
(expense)  billing;  and  on  passing  traffic  revising  rates  and 
revenue  while  cars  are  at  station. 

(b)   That  the  making  of  waybills  and  freight  (expense) 
bills  at  such  points  be  taken  over  by  the  Accounting  Depart- 
ment to  avoid  loss  of  time  and  confusion  incident  to  passing 
and  repassing  between  departments. 

Accounting.   Station  accounting  work  creates  a  substantial 
part  of  station  expense  and  is  in  part  duplication  of  data 
maintained  in  some  form  in  the  General  Offices  of  the  Company 
and  is  the  work  in  the  station  that  is  first  subject  to  delay 
when  station  forces  are  disrupted  due  to  illness,  vacation, 
promotion,  demotion,  or  other  causes. 

Station  accounting,  formerly  a  considerable  part  of  station 
work^ included  the  writing  of  book  records  of  freight  received 
and  forwarded,  making  monthly  reports  thereof,  writing  record 
of  cash  collections,  posting  collections  against  received  and 
forwarded  books,  following  up  items  standing  open  on  the 
abstracts,  making  monthly  balance  sheets  and  list  of  uncol- 
lected, this  procedure  being  changed  slightly  some  years  ago 
by  the  inauguration  of  a  system  under  which  the  book  records 
and  monthly  reports  of  freight  received  and  forwarded  were 
replaced  with  daily  abstracts.   Regardless  of  the  mass  of  data 
prepared  in  the  station,  there  was  considerable  duplication 
of  work  and  data  in  the  General  Office. 

With  the  advent  of  machine  accounting,  it  was  found 
practical  to  transfer  much  of  this  work  from  the  station  to 
the  General  Office  ana  with  the  introduction  of  the  00  place 


machine  card  in  1930  to  transfer  the  remainder,  eliminating 
duplication  between  stations  and  General  Office,  and  in 
Instances  performing  station  and  General  Office  accounting  at 
one  operation. 

Under  the  changed  methods  on  a  number  of  carriers,  sta- 
tions make  bills  for  transportation,  collect  them  and  remit 
the  money,  all  other  features  of  station  accounting  being  taken 
care  of  by  the  General  Office.  Corrections  are  cut  out,  cor- 
respondence reduced  to  a  minimum,  safer  accounting  conditions 
produced  and  the  time  of  the  Agent  made  available  for  solici- 
tation and  other  valuable  station  functions. 

Conclusions.  That  station  accounting  work  other  than  the 
making  and  collecting  of  bills  and  remitting  of  funds  be  taken 
over  by  the  Accounting  Department,  and  the  making  of  abstracts, 
register  of  uncollected,  cash  sheets,  miscellaneous  collection, 
switching,  earnings,  the  policing  of  collections,  the  disposi- 
tion of  disputed  items  not  collectible  at  the  station,  and  the 
preparation  of  statement  of  uncollected  bills  and  monthly  bal- 
ance sheet  be  transferred  to  Central  or  General  Offices. 

Master  stations.   The  maintenance  of  sub  and  suburban  sta- 
tions in  cities  and  at  short  distances  in  rural  districts  with 
a  full  complement  of  tariffs  and  clerical  forces  is  not  required 
by  the  public  or  Justified  by  present  day  conditions. 

When  transportation  of  people  and  of  property  was  slow  and 
expensive  and  communication  restricted,  proper  service  to  the 
public  required  the  establishment  of  stations  only  a  few  miles 
bpart.   With  the  advent  of  hard  roads  and  motor  vehicles  and 
the  general  use  of  the  telephone,  reasonable  distances  are  no 
longer  obstacles.   Adding  to  these  store  door  pick-up  and  deliv- 
ery and  the  use  of  highways  for  station-to-station  business  now 
being  inaugurated  and  extended  by  the  railroads,  the  demand  for 
station  service  at  many  of  these  points  has  fallen  off  or  ceased 
to  exist  and  their  status  might  be  changed  to  receiving  and 
delivering  platforms  or  abolished  entirely. 

Conclusions.   That  central  or  master  stations  be  designated 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  complete  tariff  files  concentrat- 
ing the  assembling,  running,  unloading  and  distributing  of 
l.c.l.  merchandise  JTr eight  and  handling  the  rating,  billing, 
expensing,  collecting,  and  other  office  work,  thereby  reducing 
tariff  expense,  eliminating  package  car  runsj  increasing  average 
carloading- and  promoting  efficiency  and  economy  both  in  office 
and  warehouse  operation. 

Collections.   The  collection  of  railway  transportation 
charges  in  strict  conformity  with  regulations  is  an  obligation 
imposed  on  carriers.   Differences  in  interpretation  of  instruc- 
tions on  the  part  of  employees  of  carriers,  the  attitude  of 
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patrons,  and  liberal  practices  of  competing  forms  of 
transportation  make  uniform  compliance  of  individual  car- 
riers and  of  stations  difficult,  if  not  impracticable. 

The  collection  of  transportation  charges  is  among  the 
important  as  well  as  the  difficult  duties  of  an  Agent,  the 
situation  being  complicated  by  lack  of  prompt  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  placement  of  switched  cars,  differences  in  the 
rules  and  regulation  of  the  cfirriers  and  in  the  interpreta- 
tion thereof,  the  tendency  of  some  patrons  to  obtain  undue 
advantage  by  playing  one  carrier  against  another  and  the 
desire  of  Agents  to  aid  patrons  of  known  responsibility. 

In  an  effort  to  control  the  situation  in  populous  areas 
joint  collection  agencies  have  been  formed  by  the  railroads 
at  a  number  of  points  under  what  is  known  as  the  "Kansas  City 
Plan",  the  Joint  agency  collecting  all  transportation  charges, 
lifting  shippers »  order  bills  of  lading,  advise  orders,  grain 
elevator  weignt  cer-ciiicates,  and  nandimg  and  apportioning 
among  interested  carriers,  as  needed,  bonds  filed  as  guaran- 
tee against  delayed  and  lost  bills  of  lading. 

At  less  important  points.  Treasurers  of  carriers  inter- 
ested have  sponsored  organization  of  Agents'  Associations 
under  what  is  known  as  the  "Detroit  Plan"  to  police  collec- 
tions. 

Conclusions.   (a)  That  in  metropolitan  areas  joint  agen- 
cies be  created  to  handle  for  all  railways  under  uniform 
rules  on  wnat  is  known  as  tne  "Kansas  City  Plan",  the  collec- 
tion of  transportation  charges,  the  lifting  of  "Order  Notify" 
bills  of  lading,  of  "Advise"  orders,  of  weight  certificates 
on  cars  on  which  outturn  weights  govern,  and  the  distribution 
between  carriers  as  needed  of  bor\ds  filed  by  patrons  as  guar- 
antee against  delayed  and  lost  bills  of  lading. 

(b)  In  smaller  cities  and  towns  served  by  two  or  more 
carriers,  local  agents  be  organized  to  supervise  the  same  ele- 
ments of  station  service  under  what  is  known  as  the  "Detroit 
Plan" . 

(c)  In  joint  agencies  other  than  regularly  established 
Collection  Bureaus  the  rules  of  the  railroad  operating  the 
station  govern  the  collection  of  transportation  charges  on 
all  lines  party  to  the  joint  agency. 

JQJJ^^  Station  Funds.   Lack  of  proper  facilities,  diffi- 
culty in  or  Impossibility  of  keeping  change  and  the  practice 
of  patrons  in  making  a  single  check  covering  bills  of  two  or 
more  of  the  parties  to  joint  station  make  difficult  if  not 
impossible  the  handling  separately  of  the  funds  of  any  one 
company. 


At  stations  joint  between  carriers  or  with  Pullman, 
Western  Union,  Railway  Express  Agency,  and  others,  the 
handling  of  funds  is  complicated  by  lack  of  facilities  for 
keeping  monies  separate,  by  patrons  including  in  a  single 
check  liiiounts  due  more  than  one  Company,  and  by  difficulty 
in  obtaining  change,  necessitating  transfer  of  cash  from  one 
account  to  another,  resulting  in  discrepancies  in  the  cash  of 
individual  railroads. 

On  some  carriers  all  receipts,  excepting  Other  Carrier 
and  Railway  Express  Agency,  are  remitted  daily  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  Railway  operating  the  station,  remittances  of 
those  tenants  being  made  as  required  by  their  rules  through 
station  draft  of  the  joint  Agent  on  the  Treasury  of  the  oper- 
ating railway.  Other  Carrier  and  Railway  Express  Agency  funds 
being  handled  in  the  usual  way. 

In  the  operation  of  joint  Collection  Bureaus,  shippers 
and  receivers  are  authorized  to  make  a  single  check  in  favor 
of  the  Manager  covering  a  dav»s  business  of  all  carriers. 
The  adoption  of  such  a  rule  at  joint  stations  woula  ada 
greatly  to  public  convenience  and  if  the  funds  of  other  car- 
riers and  Railway  Express  Agency  were  remitted  to  the  operating 
railroad  with  those  above  referred  to  and  distributed  by  sta- 
tion draft,  greatly  improved  operation  would  result. 

Conclusions.   That  all  of  the  funds  of  a  joint  station  be 
kept  together  and  remitted  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  operating 
railway,  under  its  rules  and  regulations,  and  a  tenant  lines 
collections  remitted  to  it,  as  required  in  its  rules,  by  sta- 
tion' draft  of  the  joint  Agent,  patrons  being  allowed  to  make 
a  single  check,  payable  to  the  joint  Agent,  for  a  day's  business 
of  all  Companies  party  to  the  agency. 

In  event  train  service,  location,  or  other  cause  makes  the 
Treasury  of  a  tenant  line  more  acceptable  as  the  joint  deposi- 
tory, it  should  be  used. 

Warehouse  Facilities.  The  extent  of  existing  station  fa- 
cilities and  their  location  with  reference  to  business  districts 
is  not  justified  by  present  day  business  requirements,  the  vol- 
ume of  l.c.l.  merchandise  moving,  the  expansion  of  collection 
and  delivery  service  and  the  use  of  highways  for  merchandise 
movement . 

On  aocount  of  the  slow  and  expensive  movement  of  animal 
drawn  vehicles  in  earlier  days,  and  for  that  reason  to  mini- 
mize drayage  distance,  freight  stations  were,  as  a  general 
thing,  located  as  near  the  business  section  of  cities  as  pos- 
sible, with  yards  in  close  proximity.   Development  of  surround- 
ing property  with  increased  real  estate  values  prevented 
expansion,  and  restrictions  in  movements  of  trains  and  vehicles 
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over  busy  streets  forced  the  removal  of  yards  to  outlying 
locations,  greatly- Increasing  the  distance  between  yard  and 
station  and  the  time-  required  to  serve  the  house.  'Old  Indus- 
tries desiring  to  enlarge  and  new  enterprises  seeking  sites 
were  faced  with  this  condition,  leading  them  to  locate  in 
suburban. territory • 

Continuing  growth  of  business  in  many  Instances  made 
necessary  the  building  of  separate  inbound,  outbound,  trans- 
fer and  suburban  freight  stations  but  relocation  of  industries 
coupled  with  the  recession  in  general  business  during  the 
past  few  years  and  the  further  loss  due  to  truck  competition, 
present  locations  are  in  msuiy  Instances  unsatisfactory  and 
the  extent  of  the  facilities  in  excess  of  present  or  probable 
future  needs. 

Conclusions.  That  existing  Inbound,  outbound  and  transfer 
stations  be  consolidated,  and  where  practical  new  stations 
with  necessary  team  tracks  be  located  adjacent  to  main  receiving 
and  forwarding  yards  on  hard  surface  roads  with  good  approaches 
thereto. 

Four-wheel  Trailers   The  time  value  to  the  public  of 
motor  equipment  generally  used  in  handling  l.c.l.  merchandise 
is  greater  than  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  there  is,  therefore, 
an  increasing  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  to 
release  it  promptly. 

Freight  station  operation  is  greatly  improved  and  ability 
to  handle  morning  and  evening  peaks  of  traffic  benefited  by 
the  receipt  and  delivery  of  l.c.l.  merchandise  on  four-wheel 
trailers  "and  where  volume  and*  distance  warrant  and  arrange- 
ment of  facilities  permit,  handling  the  trailers  with  electric 
or  gas  tractors.  Live  and  dead  skids,  removable  bodies  and 
truck  racks  are  useful  under  some  conditions. 

Spotting  Inbound  loads  with  due  regard  to  the  freight  in 
cars,  leaving  undisturbed,  if  properly  stowed,  transfer  freight 
en  route  to  distribution  point;  cars  made  empty  used  for  reload- 
ing; cars  loaded  as  near  as  practical  m  tram  run  oraer;  close 
observation  of  unnecessary  merchandise  cars  by  consolidation 
of  package  car  runs  are  aesirable. 

At  points  where  two  or  more  stations  are  maintained,  and 
the  volume  of  business  warrants,  trailers  "ferried"  between 
stations  in  cars  or  special  arrangement  to  eliminate  rehan- 
dllng  and  to  avoid  running  duplicate  inbound  and  outbound  package 
car  schedules  have  been  found  efficient  and  economical. 

Conclusions 4   That  four-wheel  trailers  be  used  in  accept- 
ance from  and  delivery  to  the  public  of  l.c.l.  merchandise 
freight  and  in  "ferrying"  shipments  so  loaded  between  main. 


sub  and  transfer  stations,  electric  or  gas  tractors  jDeing 
used  to  handle  them  where  volume  and  operating  conditions 
warrant . 

Opening-Closing  Time.   Carriers  are  not  obtaining  full 
beneilL.of  the  high  speed  train  service  being  accorded  l.c.l. 
merchandis.e  due  in  part  to  commercial  practices  and  in  part 
to  failures  of  their  own. 

Under  normal  practices  the  public  accept  inbound  ship- 
ments from  carriers  in  the  forenoon,  using  the  articles  to 
complete  consignments,  and  deliver  outbound  traffic  to  car- 
riers in  the  afternoon,  usually  at  the  latest  moment  possible. 
Studies  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  show  that  a 
considerable  percentage  of  l.c.l.  merchandise  traffic  handled 
in  high  speed  trains  at  heavy  expense  is  delayed  in  delivery 
to  consignee  due  in  part  to  carrier  failure  to  unload  early 
and  in  part  to  commercial  practices. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  this  condition  and  to  meet 
truck  competition  some  carriers  are  bringing  on  forces  as 
early  as  midnight  keeping  open  until  10:00  P.M.,  but  even 
this  will  not  solve  the  difficulty  without  C&D  contractors 
and  public  drayage  companies  doing  their  full  duty  in  making 
yieliveries  and  consignees  giving  better  service  when  their 
Own  vehicles  are  used. 

Conclusions i      (a)  That  carriers  place  arriving  merchandise 
as  early  as  practicable,  starting  necessary  unloaaing  gangs 
and  inward  office  force  at  such  hours  as  will  complete  \inload- 
ing  of  available  cars  and  have  shipments  ready  for  delivery 
^t  the  established  hour  of  opening  for  business. 

(b)  Studies  be  made  at  Important  stations  from  time  to 
time  to  determine  deliveries  made  on  day  of  unloading  by  the 
several  classes  of  delivery  service,  C&D  and  contract  drayage 
percentages  to  be  based  on  actual  deliveries  to  patrons. 

Tc)  Receivers  be  urged  to  accord  traffic  arriving  by  rail 
equality  of  treatment  with  that  handled  by  highway  traffic. 

Three-Man  Gan^s.  Rigid  warehouse  gang  formation  is  not 
practic"able,  the  large  unit  not  being  uniformly  efficient. 
Warehouse  operation  is  conducted  under  "gang"  formation,  the 
niimber  of  men  constituting  a  unit  fluctuating  with  the  size 
of  the  house  and  the  volume  and  kind  of  traffic  handled,  a 
clerk,  a  loader,  two  truckers  and  a  stevedore,  a  total  of 
five,  being  generally  considered  a  gang.  Observation  of  the 
operation  of  such  units  shows  there  is  slack  in  each  divi- 
sion due  to  the  difference  in  length  of  haul,  congestion, 
varying  speeds  of  the  different  men  in  the  gang,  etc. 
Experiments  made  with  gangs  of  fewer  men  and  with  changed 
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working  methods  under  which  the  clerk  when  waiting  loads 
trucks  and  the  truckers  stow  freight  have  generally  produced 
increased  man  hour  efficiency  and  lower  costs. 

Conclusions.  That  in  the  handling  of  freight  with  two- 
wheel  trucks,  the  so  called  "drop  truck"  system  be  used  and 
a  clerk  and  two  truckers,  a  total  of  three  men,  be  deemed 
the  gang  unit,  with  the  clerk  loading  trucks  and  the  truck- 
ers trucking  and  stowing  freight,  this  formation  to  be 
deviated  from  only  in  specific  cases  when  made  necessary  by 
the  character  of  freight  handled  or  other  conditions  in  the 
.ludgment  of  the  Foreman  warranting. 

Study  Improved  Methods.  With  highway  vehicles  backing  up 
to  shipper »s  door  and  in  many  instances  accepting  and  deliv- 
ering shipments  at  a  number  of  points  within  the  plant,  it 
is  essential  that  the  greatest  possible  ease  and  convenience 
be  afforded  the  public  in  their  interchange  of  business  with 
carriers  at  freight  stations. 

Design  of  office  and  warehouse  facilities,  methods  of 
operation  and  the  equipment  used  have  a  marked  bearing  on 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public  with  the  service  afforded  by 
the  railroads.   Warehouse  door  levels  should  correspond  with 
the  height  of  the  major  number  of  vehicles,  an  adequate  and 
competent  force  be  maintained,  doors  should  be  kept  open 
the  full  established  period,  special  arrangements  made  for 
delayed  vehicles  and  emergency  shipments,  assistance  given 
in  the  handling  of  heavy  or  unwieldy  articles  and  as  far  as 
practical  outbound  l.c.l.  merchandise  shipments  be  accepted 
from  and  inbound  shipments  delivered  to  the  public  on  four- 
wheel  trailers  or  other  mobile  devices,  saving  time  and 
rehandling.  Cashiers'  offices  should  be  located  in  close 
proximity  to  the  warehouse. 

Conclusions.   That  constant  study  be  made  by  individual 
carriers  to  improve  station  facilities  and  methods,  keeping 
them  in  line  with  or  in  advance  of  those  of  competing  forms 
of  transportation,  reporting  to  American  Association  of 
Railroads  for  the  benefit  of  carriers  generally  new  ideas 
and  practices  found  efficient  and  economical. 

Universal  Stations.  The  use  of  freight  stations  for  the 
individual  business  of  a  carrier  in  cities  of  importance  is 
not  justified  by  present  day  conditions. 

The  popularity  of  rail  transportation  is  adversely  affect- 
ed by  the  general  rule  of  individual  railroad  freight  sta- 
tions, compelling  the  public  to  peddle  to  as  many  stations  as 
there  are  shipments  for  different  roads.  By  merging  operations, 
by  arrangements  worked  out  by  two  or  more  carriers  lor  accept- 
ing freight  for  any  one  of  them,  by  terminal  stations  and  by 


universal  stations  both  on  a^d  off  line,  this  situation  has 
been  improved  but  there  is  still  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment • 

Conclusions.   That  railroads  cooperate  to  provide  a 
maximum  number  of  points  at  which  patrons  may  receive  and 
deliver  their  shipments. 

Motor  Trucks  vs.  Cars.  Trap  or  ferry  cars  are  efficient 
only  in  rare  instances  and  economical  onD.y  when  heavily 
loaded. 

Trap  or  ferry  cars  were  in  almost  universal  use  for  many 
years  for  the  interchange  of  transfer  freight  between  car- 
riers at  Junctions  and  for  the  movement  under  tariff  Pro- 
visions of  l.c.l.  merchandise  traffic  between  stations  and 
industries.  The  service  is  slow,  usually  requiring  not  lesS 
than  24  hours  and  when  all  the  elements  are  considered  is 
expensive.  The  use  of  motor  vehicles  by  carriers  in  collec- 
tion and  delivery  service  has  been  in  instances  extended  to 
the  transfer  traffic,  the  arrangement  saving  from  24  to  as 
high  as  72  hours  and  being  found  economical  as  well. 

Conclusions.   (a)  That  l.c.l.  merchandise  transferred 
between  stations  of  the  railroads  at  Junction  be  generally 
handled  with  highway  vehicles. 

(b)  That  single  minimum  weight  be  established  on  trap 
cars  moving  between  industry  and  railroad  containing  traf- 
fic for  two  or  more  roads  party  to  a  Joint  station,  such 
arrangement  to  be  authorized  by  Joint  or  agency  tariff. 

(c)  That  trap  car  traffic  moved  in  either  direction  be- 
tween stations  and  industries  be  handled,  under  tariff 
provision,  at  the  option  of  the  carrier  either  in  trap  car 
or  with  highway  vehicle. 

Unrestricted  C&D  Service.   Public  requirements  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  a  l.c.l.  merchandise  service  any  less  com- 
plete, rapid  and  economical  than  that  now  being  furnished  by 
trucks • 

The  loss  of  l.c.l.  merchandise  traffic  to  highway  ve- 
hicles which  the  railroads  have  suffered  in  the  last  few 
years,  the  extent  to  which  store- door  pick-up  ana  aelivery 
service  is  used  in  the  older. countries  abroad,  and  the 
reception  given  to  such  service  when  inaugurated  by  the 
railroads  in  this  country  are  reasonable  proof  of  the  desire 
of  the  public  for  a  completed  transportation  service,  which 
the  railroads  are  in  position  to  give  through  a  combina- 
tion of  rail,  highway  and  store-door  service.  Truck 
competition  can  best  be  met  in  this  way  and  some  such  co- 
ordinated' service  should  be  provided  or  the  field  abandoned 
as  far  as  possible. 
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Conclusions.   (a)  That  free  pick-up  and  delivery  service 
coordinating  rail  arid  highway  be  established  by  the  Railways 
cLi;^  •  merchandise  at  not  higher  than  minlnium  station-to- 
station  rates,  without  restriction  as  to  size,  weight,  or 
distance  -handled,  &  *'>  '-'■^ 

(b)  That  tariff  provisions  require  prepayment  in  full 
of  transportation  charges  on  all  traffic  moving  at  less  car- 
JLoao.  rates* 

Highways  p^  fa^r  Freight.  Way  freight  service  does  not 
now  and  cannot  be  made  to  satisfactorily  meet  public  require- 
ments created  by  truck  competition.  4  -li« 

The  slowest  and  probably  one  of  the  most  expensive  ser- 
vices which  the  railroads  perform  is  the  distribution  of  i.c  1 
merchandise  traffic  by  way  or  local  freight,  the  run  usually*  ' 
requiring  a  day,  often  beginning  or  ending  in  the  night  and 
recently  because  of  decreased  traffic  operating  only  on  tri- 
weekly or  semiweekly  schedules.   Interference  of  other 
traffic  makes  the  movement  or  the  tram  irregular  ana  cne 
^W^t^}"^   the  public  anything  but  satisfactory  and  the  loss 
of  traffic  to  trucks  is  in  large  part  at  least  attributable 
to  the  service. 

Conclusions.   That  where  hard  surfaced  highways  parallel 
railroads,  l.c.l.  merchandise  originating  at  or  destined  to 
small  outlying  stations  be  handled  by  motor  vehicles  to  and 
from  concentrating  and  distributing  stations. 

Simplification  of  Packing 'Requirements .  Classifications 
aM  Tariffs.  Classifications  and  rate  sheets  should  be  so  com- 
plled  that  the  public  may  use  railway  transportation  without 
being  penalized. 

Under  the  law  the  user  of  railway  transportation  is  held 
responsible  for Jihe  payment  of  proper  tariff  charges  and  any 
deficiency  in  the  amount  paid  must  be  made  good  by  him  regard- 
less of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  quotation  and  use 
?  phe  rate,  or  that  it  may  absorb  many  times  over  the  profit 
in  the  transaction.   In  no  other  line  of  business  is  there 
such  burden  placed  on  the  customer,  hence  there  is  a  heavy 
moral  obligation  upon  the  Railways  to  so  compile  classifica- 
tion and  tariff s  that  the  ordinary  business  man  need  make  no 
mistake  in  their  use. 

Conclusions,   (a)  That  the  three  territorial  ratings  now 
carried  in  the  Consolidated  Freight  Classification  be  reduced 
to  one,  same  to  apply  on  both  interstate  and  intrastate  traf- 
fic, the  number  of  classes  on  l.c.l.  merchandise  be  reduced 
and  the  description  of  articles  simplified. 


(b)  Packing  requirements  and  tariffs  be  simplified  -and 
class  and  l.c.l.  commodity  rates  amended  so  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  alternate  application. 

Tariff  Filing  Requirements .  The  requirements  of  the 
Interstate. Commerce  Commission  in  connection  with  the  filing 
of  tariffs  at  small  and  at  Joint  stations  are  out  of  line  with 
present  day  commercial  and  railway  needs,  causing  unnecessary 
expense  for  tariffsy-and  work  in  handling  them. 

Where  Central  Rate  Bureaus  or  Master  Agencies  have  charge 
of  rates  and  billing  in  terminals,  districts  or  divisions, 
with  telephone,  telegraph  and  frequent  mail  service,  and  with 
General  and  Divisional  traffic  offices  readily  accessible  to 
the  public  and  to  outlying  agencies,  present  requirements  as 
to  tariff  filing  are  unnecessarily  burdensome,  and  may  prop- 
erly be  amended. 

Regulations  make  no  distinction  as  to  the  filing  of  tariffs 
at  Joint  stations  and  each  road  party  to  such  an  arrangement 
maintains  complete  sets  of  tariffs  resulting  in  duplication 
of  Joint  and  agency  Issues  with  heavy  expense  for  tariffs  and 
for  work  in  recording  and  handling  them  without  aay  benefit 
whatever  to  the  public. 

Conclusions,   (a)  That  regulations  governing  the  filing 
of  tariffs  be  amended  to  permit  each  carrier  party  to  a  Joint 
agency  to  f\irnish  only  its  own  local  tariffs,  the  railroad 
operating  the  station  to  supply  without  duplication  the  Joint 
and  agency  tariffs  necessary  for  the  proper  operation  of  the 
station,  dividing  the  expense  thereof  on  Just  and  equitable 
basis. 

(b)  That  the  filing  of  tariffs  at  small  stations,  and 
stations  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Rate  Bureaus  or  Master 
Stations  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  railroad. 

Station  Cost-Production  Reports.  Proper  control  of  the 
expenses  of  its  STiations  requires  that  a  railroad  compile  its 
operating  statistics  on  a  uniform  basis  at  all  points.  For 
the  benefit  of  comparison  between  stations  of  different  rail- 
roads, the  methods  should  be  identical  on  all  roads. 

Comparison  of  system  results  between  railroads  should 
De  made  semiannually  or  ortener,  based  on  percentage  of  ex- 
penses to  revenues  until  a  more  satisfactory  one  can  be 
devised. 

With  due  regard  to  satisfactory  service  to  the  public  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  station  operation  is  indi- 
vidual station  results  as  reflected  in  unit  cost  and  man  hour 
output  per  bill  made  in  office  and  per  ton  of  freight  handled 
in  warehouse,  ana  the  carrier's  system  cost  for  sucn  service 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  revenues. 
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systems  is  on  the  above  bls!srwhfch'lf tke°Lsf ret^devlsef' 
for  measuring  xheir  efficiency.   It  is  ttitreTov/  M^^t^ 
important  that  the  information  on  which  thfngurSs  IS  Lsed 
be^compiled  accurately  and  as  far  as  practlcal^onl  uniform 

Reasonable  control  of  station  expenses  compel  Agents  and 
Warehouse  Foremen  to  have  before  them  constantly  thf volume 
and  unit  results  this  day  and  to  date  with  compLison  with 

«h?I^°f  .^^'"^f^2^^^^'  ^""^   *hi=  ^^y'^   figures  muirbf  avail- 
able at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  avaii- 

deDendld°'uJ;on^to^=^  °^  records  within  the  station  cannot  be 
and  detfnpd  H^?!"^^""^  ^''^  attention  which  expenses  justify 
ation  of  i^fnM  ^  reports  covering  office  and  warehouse  oper- 
supe°rvi°forS?f?cerf!'*'°"^  ^^""'"^  ^'  ^^^'  '^"^  ^or.araea  tl 

statggf^^  3l1r^^e^/t^-^^^^^^^^^ 

iLr  .L^^'^^^   °^°''^^'  ^^^^  comparison  a.Lnst  Ihe^ivio^ 
year  and  daily  report  thereof  initialled  personally  bv  th^ 
Agent  and  Warehouse  Foreman  be  sent  daily'to?he  Superintend 
ent  and  Station  Supervisory  Officers.  cjupermtend- 


bas 


(b)  That  railroads  formulate  and  adopt  gene 
is  of  compiling  station  and  system  station  o 


rally  a  uniform 
operating  results. 


cars  for 


duplicatinn^o?^?I^^T^T^  Records.  There  is  extensive 
aupiication  of  effort  in  recording  and  reporting 
demurrage  purposes.  i spurting 

t.ropp,^g^^^^^^^^^ 

and  number,  time  and  date  of  arrival,  placement!  ^eleLe  and 
mailing  of  notice,  whether  demurrage  charges  accrue  or  not 

anS'is'sib iecrt'°?  '^  ^"^"'"?<^  at'statioL  In  Cook  ^ecS^d' 
tives!  ^''^•"'°^  *°  inspection  by  railway  or  bureau  representa- 


Combined  Switching-Reclaim  Reports.   The  making  of  separate 
statements  showing  car  initial,  number,  etc.,  causes  unneces- 
sary work  in  preparing- and  checking  terminal  per  diem  reclaims. 

At  nearly  all  junction  points  terminal  per  diem  reclaims 
are  prepared  by  agent  of  road  entitled  to  the- reclaim  and 
checked  by  agent  of  road-haul  carrier. 

All  ca-rs  subject  to  a  terminal  per  diem  reclaim  are  carried 
on  interline  switching  statements  or  abstracts  and  at  some 
few  jTinction  points  the  interline  switching  statements  are 
usM  as  basis  for  settling  terminal  reclaims.  The  agent  of 
road  delivering  cars  in  interchange  prepares  summary  in  quad- 
ruplicate showing  switching  statement  sheet  numbers  and  the 
number  of  cars  on  each  subject  to  terminal  per  diem  reclaim 
by  both  delivering  and  receiving  carriers. 

Conclusions.  That  interline  switching  statements  be 
used  as  basis  for  settling  terminal  per  diem  reclaims  and 
that  agent  of  road  delivering  cars  in  interchange  prepare 
summary  showing  number  of  cars  on  which  each  line  is  entitled 
to  reclaim  furnishing  receiving  line  with  necessary  copies. 

Milling  in  Transit.  The  shipping  public  is  entitled  to 
the  most  convenient  method  of  settlement  that  can  be  afforded 
consistent  with  good  accounting. 

Dividing  rates  at  transit  point  causes  unnecessary 
adjustments  with  transit  operators  and  extra  work  on  account 
of  errors  made  in  dividing  rates. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  employed  in  billing 
commodities  that  have  been  granted  transit  privileges.  The 
necessity  for  collecting  charges  on  movement  into  transit 
points,  and  dividing  revenue  so  that  each  participating  car- 
rier may  receive  its  proper  proportion  causes  adjustments  by 
corrections  on  billing  through  interline  settlement  or  claim 
chsmnels  • 

These  difficulties  are  increased  when  rates  are  divided 
and  corrections  issued  at  stations  where  fully  experienced 
rate  clerks  are  not  employed  or  a  full  line  of  division  sheets 
not  available  and  to  require  payment  on  basis  of  combination 
of  rates  in  and  out  of  transit  point  places  an  undue  burden 
on  customers. 

Conclusions  i     That  transited  traffic  be  billed  from 
transit  point  to  destination  at  balance  of  through  rate,  tar- 
iffs, where  necessary,  being  changed  accordingly. 

Abolishment  of  TBA  £12  Bills.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  value  of  t;;hrough  interline  Dillihg  is  lost  because  of  the 
extensive  recording  and  reporting  methods  used  at  Junctions. 
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^-^.f^?^^?  interline  waybilling  is  economical,  and  expedites 
traffic  through  junctions  but  it  creates  at  each  junction 
operating  and  traffic  problems  which  are  usually  met  by 
making  through  bill  pros  commonly  known  as  TB As  which  are 
^^oo^^^^V^^  waybill.   These  pros  are  used  for  obtaining 

inf^ndt^^??/'*^^^''  ^''^  connecting  line,  and  for  account- 
mg  ana  traffic  purposes. 

nf  .S^HtTT^^^  kl   ^^^^  ^"^  abstract  in  manifold  be  made 
of  such  bills  and  TBA  pros  discontinued,  receipt  and  record 
of  exceptions  to  be  noted  on  the  abstract.   If  I.e. 1.  shiD- 

?r!f,r.^''%'"°r^  ^^  vehicle,  copy  of  the  abstract  to  be  used 
in  support  of  drayage  charges. 

into-l?L^^^  ^f^}"^^!   Accounting  Officers »  Association  require 
nnr^hli  o?  ""h^?^}^^  ?°  ^^  printed  by  all  carriers  with  such 
number  of  additional  parts  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  need 
roair    ""^  o^  traffic  moving  over  the  average  number  of 

Employees  Examinations.  The  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  large  freight  stations  are  so  diversified  and  their  deal- 
ings with  departments  and  individuals  both  of  the  public  and 
of  the  railway  itself  so  extensive  that  men  of  long  service 
and  careful  training  are  essential  to  an  efficient  service! 

«or,^^^J'4.°'^^^  r?""!  ^?^^  railroad  station  was  a  separate 
seniority  district,  larger  stations  being  further  divided  in 
wnSv^'ef^S  ^^  ^^^^  covering  the  important  branches  of  station 
W«n  «?^So  S^J?^^^i^g>  mating,  etc.   Employment  usually 
began  at  the  bottom,  promotion  being  from  the  ranks  and  men 
working  up  as  fast  and  as  far  as-  capacity  warranted.   Under 

ni^?i?^oH  ?r  ''''^  °?}^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^°^^  °^  ^^®  station  and  were 
^^  }  i   ^2''  promotion  but  the  employing  officer  was  fully 
advised  as  to  their  fitness  and  ability.  Due  to  alleged 
^n^n^^r  ''''^^^■'*  working  of  the  plan,  as  time  passed,  station 
seniority  only  prevailed,  then  terminal  and  at  this  time 
division  rights  often  extending  over  a  Superintendent's 
territory  of  several  hundred  miles  are  effective  'covering 
the  several  Departments.  v  ij.ug 

Under  present  conditions  employees  bid  from  one  station 
to  another  or  switch  between  departments  or  branches  in  a 
terminal  and  employing  officers  are  frequently  without 

nnn!^^t??.oH°''^^^^^2^  Capacity,  necessitating  assignment  of 
unqualified  men  with  resulting  interruption  to  the  carriers' 
service  and  penalizing  public  and  carrier  alike. 

Conclusions.   That  railroads,  after  careful  study  of  the 
kind  and  volume  of  work  done  at  its  stations,  establish'  rank 
or  grade  for  each  station,  and  devise  methods  for  examining 
in  groups  at  stated  periods  employees  seeking  promotion  to 


Agents  and  other  key  station  positions,  awarding  to  successful 
applicants  certificates  showing  grade  of  station  and  title  of 
position  to  which  eligible,  applications  for  positions  to 
carry  the  grade  and  number  of  this  certificate,  and  award  of 
position  to  be  made  to  senior  employee  applying  who  holds 
proper  certificate. 


Regular,  frequent, 

messenger  service  of  rea- 


Improved  Mechanical  Messenger  Service 
dependable  and  economical  station 

sonable  capacity  for  the  handling  of  waybills,  freight  bills, 
switching  orders,  car  lists,  etc.,  is  necessary  in  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  freight  stations. 


*•-  -V. 


•  1 


The  efficient  and  economical  operation  of  freight  stations, 
due  to  more  or  less  remote  location  of  offices,  warehouses, 
yards,  etc.,  is  frequently  dependent  upon  messenger  service 
required  in  the  handling  of  shipping  orders,  waybills,  lists 
of  cars,  etc.,  the  service  being  performed  by  boys  on  foot  or 
on  bicycles,  with  automobiles  or  with  pneumatic  tubes.   Ser- 
vice by  messenger  boy  or  by  automobile  is  necessarily  infrequent, 
not  entirely  dependable  as  to  regularity,  expensive,  but  has 
great  flexibility  as  to  routes  traveled  and  packages  carried. 
The  pneumatic  tube  provides  a  frequent  fast  service  of  restricted 
capacity,  is  extremely  expensive  as  to  installation  and  opera- 
tion, and  is  not  entirely  free  from  mechanical  failures. 

A  messenger  service  more  regular  and  frequent  than  boy  or 
automobile  but  less  expensive  than  pneumatic  tubes  is  impor- 
tant to  the  proper  operation  of  freight  stations. 

Conclusions.   That  Railways  individually  or  jointly  study 
the  practicability  of  a  light,  flexible,  mechanical  carrier, 
preferably  electrical,  as  substitute  for  messengers,  auto- 
mobiles and  pneumatic  tubes. 


•■»  ■•' 


Waterway 


Station  expense  of  reporting  water  carriers 
amounted  to  $14,000,000  which  was  11  percent  of 
total  freight  expenditures  and  18  percent  of 
total  transportation  expenses.   Common  carriers  spent  for 
station  operations  $12,783,000  or  12  percent  and  20  percent, 
respectively,  of  total  freight  and  total  transportation 
expenditures,  for  contract  carriers  similar  figures  were 
$989,000  or  7  percent  and  10  percent,  and  for  private  car- 
riers they  were  $306,000  or  4  percent  and  5  percent.* 

Station  expenses  and  percentages  of  total  freight  and 
total  transportation  expenditures,  respectively,  for  the 
different  classes  of  carriers  in  the  several  districts  or 
services  were  -  Atlantic  Coast  common  $3,198,000  or  14  per- 
cent and  22  percent,  others  $47,000  or  1  percent  and  2  percent; 
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nr  TO  r^^^nr.^^^-     ^   -,5       percent.   Great  Lakes   common  4829.000 

Sd  lo'^^ercent^^d  pfol?lf  A  °'i?""  *1.087,000  or  7  percent 

cent  iifir^e^clSt,  otheJs  *97'Soo°^°?,*^'^^°'2°°  °.^  ^  P^^' 
percent.*  ^^«"^*   oi^ners  ^y7,000  or  13  percent  and  16 
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Petrol  ftiiTn 


fr?qL°°^*^  °^  Pf^^ole^'  pipe  line  companies 

orlfflnatoH  ^r.H  K  operatea,  19  cents  per  net  ton  of  traffic 
originated  and  .5  mill  per  net  ton  mile.#  ^^<i^i±c 


Railway 


95 .  Assemblage  of  Carlots  into  Cargo  Loada 

carrier  lSrt^%:ftcMn.''of^""''  different  yards  of  thllLe 
industry^raokl.       ''^  °^  °^"  *°  ^""^   ^^""^  h°^e>  team  or 

These  costs  aggregated  In  1932,  311  million  dollar.,  n,.  lo 

costf'  Thef cos?%«"f f!^*  revenues,  and  16  pe?cent':f%otal' 

donl^s  pefcar  orlglnated^srLntf "  °Pr%'"<''.  ^"^^^^  ^^  ^'^ 
per  loaded  car  mllef  J     '    °*"*^  P"  ^'"^^'^  ""^^^  *'^d  3  cents 

kept°bf  carrier^'  Thf f.?f JI?^"^  functions  are  not  separately 
motivrhSS^s  Impioyed  in  ei^h  ^n^?^i^^^  based  upon  the  loco- 
whlch  were  made  Vconnecllon'.l?h'the'st^dy?^''^  °'  ^'''' 

Ailtf^"^   ?^rf  °^   expenditures  could  be  definitely 
distinguished  as  assemblage  costs.  For  all 

*c*vL«^v^i  uauxvxi  expenses.  For  common  carriers  such 


Waterway 


Analysis  93. S. 
Analyses  93.1,  93.2 
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expenditures  amounted  to  $5,139,000  or  b  percent  of  total 
freight  expenses  and  8  percent  of  total  transportation  expend- 
itures, while  for  contract  carriers  similar  figures  were  $368,000 
or  3  percent  and  .4  percent;  and  for  private  carriers  $54,000 
or  .7  percent  and  .9  percent. •«■ 

On  the  Atlantic  Coast,  common  carriers  spent  in  1932  for 
assemblage  $2,144,000  or  9  percent  of  total  freight  expenditures 
and  15  percent  of  total  transportation  expenses,  and  other 
carriers  spent  $304,000  or  7  percent  and  11  percent,  respectively, 
of  total  freight  and  total  transportation  expenditures  for  assem- 
blage.* 

In  the  other  districts  by  classes  of  carriers  the  siims 
expended  and  percentages  of  total  freight  and  total  transpor- 
tation expenses,  respectively,  were  -  Atlantic  Gulf  common 
$774,000  or  5  percent  and  9  percent,  others  $6,000  or  .6  per- 
cent and  .7  percent;  Intercoastal  common  $1,083,000  or  2  per- 
cent and  4  percent,  others  $6,000  or  2  percent  and  3  percent; 
Inland  Waterways  common  $509,000  or  6  percent  and  11  percent, 
others  $14,000  or  3  percent  and  4  percent;  Great  Lakes  common 
$244,000  or  3  percent  and  6  percent,  others  $93,000  or  .6  per- 
cent and  ,9  percent;  and  Pacific  Coast  common  $385,000  or  3 
percent  and  6  percent.* 

These  assemblage  expenditures  were  broken  down  between 
dock  assemblage  and  lighterage  expenses.  For  all  reporting 
carriers,  dock  expenses  amounted  to  $4,048,000  which  was 
3  percent  of  the  total  freight  expenditures  and  5  percent  of 
total  transportation  expenses.   For  common  carriers,  such 
expenditures  amounted  to  $3,914,000  or  4  percent  of  total 
freight  expenses  and  6  percent  of  total  transportation  expendi- 
tures, while  for  contract  carriers  similar  figures  were  $79,000 
or  .6  percent  and  .8  percent,  and  for  private  carriers  $54,000 
or  .7  percent  and  .9  percent.* 

On  the  Atlantic  Coast,  common  carriers  spent,  in  1932,  for 
assemblage  $1,414,000  or  6  percent  of  total  freight  expendi- 
tures and  10  percent  of  total  transportation  expenses,  and 
other  carriers  spent  $16,000  or  .4  percent  and  .6  percent, 
respectively,  of  total  freight  and  total  transportation  expen- 
ditures for  assemblage.* 

In  the  Atlantic  Gulf  service,  similar  figures  were  for 
common  carriers  $438,000  or  3  percent  and  5  percent,  and  for 
other  carriers  $6,000  or  .6  percent  and  .7  percent. 

In  the  Intercoastal  trade,  the  figures  were  for  common 
carriers  $1,007,000  or  2  percent  and  4  percent,  and  for  other 
carriers  $6,000  or  2  percent  and  3  percent.* 
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oarriers^'US^nnn  'l'^*?^"^^^'  such  figures  were  for  common 
carrier!  11!  onn  n^%  percent  and  11  percent,  and  for  other 
carriers  f 14, 000  or  3  percent  and  4  percent.* 

carrierris^ronn^^!^^!'  ^^""^  ^^^ures   were  for  common 

Llgiiterage  expenses  were  incurred  by  some  carriers  in 
some  districts.  The  total  amount  of  lighterage  expInLa 
ex^Pn^Ttn^^^'^f  o*°  *1'514,000  or  1  percent  11  totll  freight 
expenditures  and  S  percent  of  total  transportation  excensef 

5e^eSt°of  the?/rf  n*^''?^i2°°  '"^   HgMerage  wSich'was  !' 
percent  of  their  total  freight  expenses  and  g  percent  of  th^i,. 

I29S  oSnr''p^^^"°%^^Pr^""^^='  °°"^^«=*  carriers  spent 
TT^tjfL^d   P^rf"^  ^""^   2  percent,  respectively,  of  their 
total  freight  and  transportation  expenses  for  liehterase   h„t 
private  carriers  reported  no  such  expenses!*  ^^^'^^^"^^^ '   1="* 

The  districts,  class  of  carriers,  sums  expended  and 
percentages  of  total  freight  and  totil  transportatlorLnen 
or^?^i/^"Pr"P^^'  "^^^  -  Atlantic  Coast'^co^on  |7lo!oSo 
«n/in  P^'^^^"*  ^"^5  percent,  contract  $288,000  or  e!?  percent 
«n^  10-Peroentj  Atlantic  Gulf  common  $336,000  or  2.8  percent 
and  3  9  percent;  Intercoastal  common  $76,600  or  .2  percent 
and  .3  percent;  Inland  Waterways  common  4l5,OoS  or  flplrcent 
^  -3  percent;  Great  Lakes  contract  $2,000  or  .01  oercent 


Petrol  piim 


^?L^?'^^  °^  as.sembling  traffic  for  movement  by 
i)lDe  line.c.  amounted,  in  ±9^2  to  over  9  million 
dollars .   This  amounted  to  4  nercent  of  th« 
mf If  n?  T'^^t  ^""^  "^^   ^"l^^l  *°  ^"  expense  o?  $98  par  route 
per  net  torand"?n°^?''^M^   ^^^^  '^^  equivalent  to  11  cents 
ported  #  ^^"^     *°''  "^^^  °^  traffic  trans- 


M-   Classiflcatinn  (Marshalllnf;)  of  Cars 

Judged  by  results  of  the  tests  which  underlie 
the  report,  about  40  percent  of  the  total  time 
^.^  .  °f  yard  locomotives  is  employed  in  classlfifn 

tlon  service.  The  average  time  shown  by  tests  in  the  Eastern 
Metropolitan  Terminals  was  37  percent;  metropolian  terminals 


Railway 


in  the  South,  54  percent;  in  the  West  and  the  country  as  a 
whale,  39  per dent.   The  average  time  in  the  Eastern  Major 
Terminal  areas  was  41  percent  and  for  similar  areas  in  the 
South,  44  percent,  in  the  "West  51  percent,  and  the  nation,  48 
percent**  Statistically  there  was  an  average  of  7.3  classifi- 
cations for  every  car  originated  in  19?i?..  in  an  average  haul 
of  353  miles#  and  at  an  average  cost  of  62  cents  each.0  Relatively 
the  cost  of  classification  was  about  one  third  as  great  as  the 
total  cost  of  road  transportation  expense./   It  was  6.5  per- 
cent of  total  rail  costs;  aggregated  $24  per  train,  $4.71  per 
car,  33  cents  per  train  mile,  and  1.2  cents  per  car  mile.** 
The  cost  per  classification  varied  from  47  cenxs  in  Southwestern 
Territory  to  81  cents  in  Southeastern  Territory,  and  the  number 
of  minutes  per  classification  from  2.9  in  New  England  Territory 
to  6.2  in  Southeastern  Territory. ## 

The  necessity  for  classification  is  parti./  in  t^he  number 
of  trains  in  which  the  average  car  is  hauled  -  4  1/2  trains. ;z$^ 
Since  the  average  ;)ourhey  is  353  miles,  the  average  journey 
in  each  train  is  under  79  miles. 
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*  Analysis  95.2. 

#  Analysis  45.17. 

fS       Of  the  total  switch  engine  hours  amounting  to  36  million, 
(analysis  105.1),  40  percent  or  14.4  million  hours  were 
spent  classifying  the  27.1  million  cars  originated  (analysis 
3.2).   Thus  .53  hour  (14.4  divided  by  27.1)  or  32  minutes 
was  spent  in  classifying  the  composite  car  throughout  its 
journey.   As  4.4  minutes  were  required  per  classification 
(analysis  95.2)  the  average  number  of  classifications  per 
car  originated  amounts  to  7.3  (32  divided  by  4.4).   Trans- 
portation cost  per  switch  engine  hour  amounted  to  $8.29  . 
(exhibit  521),  or  13.8  cents  per  minute,  so  that  the  average 
cost  per  classification  was  62  cents  (13.8  multiplied  by 
4.4). 

/   Analyses  93.1  and  95.1. 

**  Analysis  95.1. 

##  Expense  per  switch  engine  hour  $7.43  in  Southwestern  and 
$7.88  in  Southeastern,  (exhibit  521).   Average  time  per 
classification,  3.8  minutes  in  Southwestern  and  6.2  minutes 
in  Southeastern,  (analysis  95.2). 

Total  cars  originated  27  million;  average  cars  per  train 
26;  trains  required  if  each  ran  average  haul,  1,167  thousand; 
actual  trains  operated,  5  1/4  million;  ratio  4  1/2. 
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Railwav 


Transfers  are  of  two  kinds  -  single  cai'rier 
where  the  movement  is  between  yards  of  the  same 
^^^«  -V,       carrier  in  the  same  terminal,  and  miUtiple  ear- 
to  L^?^""^  ^^^!  ^""^  transferred  interchanged)  from  one  carrier 
to  another.  -These  switching  operations  are  made  necessary  bv 
the  maintenance  Of  separate  carrier  yards  in  the  same  t^r^inL 
area,  in  .1932  their  cost  aggregated  100  million  dollars  whi^v, 

cent  or^wt^^v,"""  *?"  ^^^^  rail  cost.  A  Utile  over  sS  per-'''' 
cent  of  switch  engine  time  was  employed  in  transferring  cars 
between  yards  of  the  same  or  different  carrier.  The  cist  ner 

^«^'™i7"-,*^^'*Pf^  °*^  originated  Just  under  Is.es  and  per"^ 
car  mile  1  cent.*  On  the  average,  every  car  originated  in 
the  average  Journey  of  353  miles  iiderwent  5.8  trantflrs  Includ 
ing  interchanges  or  4.1  transfers  excluding  interchanges. # 

f..r*nt®t»^^?f^^?^  °°^™2  ^^"^   ''°*  ""^"^   greatly  between  the  dif- 
f^r?^^-   K   '■^?^-  T'^^  °°^*  °^   *^ese  two  functions  (transfers 
and  interchanges)  varied  from  2  percent  of  total  rail  cost  in 
Pacific  Northwest  Territory  to  7  percent  in  Trunk  Line  Terri- 
tory. The  cost  per  train  mile  varied  from  9  c^s  In  Pacific 
rZlv'T,^  ^l'^'  ^^°^^^°  Southwest  Territories  to  53  cents  in 
fr^M^?^  l^''li^°'l'^^   *^^  '^^^  "^1«  cost  from  3.E  mills 
Territory  /        Territory  to  16.9  mills  in  Trunk  LinI 


Railway 


98«  Industrial  Switching  of  Cars 

The  remainder  of  yard  locomotive  time  -  28  per- 
cent -  was  employed  in  switching  cars  between 
1Q-ZO  *-u4  delivery  tracks  and  initial  or  final  yards.   In 

1932  this  aggregated  83  million  dollars,  or  |3.07  per  car 
originated  and  8  mills  per  car  mile./  The  fill  delivery  cost 

oonn^^i?^  ^^^  functions  is  discussed  more  fully  in  a  liter 
connec  wion . 


Waterway 


The  cost  of  lighterage  of  water  caplot  carriers 
is  discussed  in  Section  95. 


*  Jinaxysls  95.1".     " ■ 

#  Of  36.1  million  total  switch  engine  hours  30  4.-=,   nor.,.or,<- 

Ifl  M?l?U^*^^^^"^  °'   °^"  (anflylis  95!l)^a;oun?fng  to 
n«;pH  '^H°''  ^°"^lf  °''   -44  h°^rs  26.2  minutes)  per  car  ori^i- 
(tJll^slf  Sb^I?  t^^   consumed  per  transfer  was  4.5  minuses 
(.analysis  95.2)  so  average  number  of  transfers  oer  ear  nriai 
nated  amount  to  5.8  26.2  divided  by  4.5)!  TraSIferf exclud" 

ho^s^ofl^l"^??! ?°'^'r"''  ^*-^^  P^^^^'^^  °f  totafswUch  engine 
nS^7  ^f  ;  million  hours.  This  amounted  to  .33  hours 

^       Analysis  95.1. 

/   Analyses  95.1,  95.2. 
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Road  transportation  expense  consists  primarily 
of  direct  cost  of  operating  trains,  including 
necessary  supplies.  The  total  cost  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  amounted  to  about  13  percent  of  total  reve- 
nues and  17  1/2  percent  of  total  costs;  about  $64.  per  train: 
about  $13  per  car  originated;  53  cents  per  ton  originated; 
$14  per  train  hour;  88  cents  per  train  mile;  and  3  1/3  cents 
per  car  mile.*  Highest  costs  were  found  in  Trunk  Line  and  New 
England,  about  $1.15  per  train  mile  and  4  cents  per  car  mile. 
The  lowest  costs  were  in  the  Southeastern  and  Southwestern 
Territories,  about  72  cents  per  train  mile  and  3  1/3  cents  per 
car  mile.   In  Central  Territory  the  train  mile  cost  was  83 
cents  and  the  car  mile  cost  Just  under  3  cents. # 


Waterwav 


Voyage  expenses  of  reporting  water  carriers  in 
1932  amounted  to  $59,400,000  which  was  45  percent 
of  their  total  freight  expenditures  and  75  per- 
cent of  total  transportation  expenses.   For  common  carriers 
voyage  expenses  amounted  to  $45,930,000  or  42  percent  and  72 
percent  of  total  freight  and  transportation  expenses,  respect- 
ively, for  contract  carriers,  similar  figures  were  $8,101,000 
or  58  percent  and  86  percent;  and  for  private  carriers,  they 
were  $5,338,000  or  67  percent  and  y4  percent.* 

Voyage  expenses -and  percentages  of  total  freight  and  total 
transportation  expenditures,  respectively,  for  the  different 
2i^^on^^S£  carriers  by  district  were  -  Atlantic  Coast  common 
fS, 129, 000  or  39  percent  and  63  percent,  others  $2,509,000 
or  58  percent  and  88  percent;  Atlantic  Gulf  common  $6,257,000 
or  41  percent  and  72  percent,  others  $762,000  or  77  percent  and 
99  percent;  Intercoastal  common  $19,572,000  or  46  percent  and 
79  percent,  others  $135,000  or  42  percent  and  69  percent; 
Inland  Waterways  common  $2,503,000  or  31  percent -and  53  per- 
cent, others  $295,000  or  63  percent  and  93  percent;  Great 
i^no,''?^''''  $3,290,000  or  39  percent  and  75  perceAt,  others 
Zlrll'^^a   nnn^-^  Pepcent  and  89  percent;  and  Pacific  Coast  com- 
mon $5,179,000  or  42  percent  and  77  percent,  others  $515,000 
or  67  percent  and  84  percent.^ 


\ 
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Petroleiim 


The  expense  of  moving  petroleum  via  pipe  line 
is  shown  in  analysis  93.4. 


*   Analysis  93.1. 
p   Analysis. 93. 3. 


If       Analysis   93.2 
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XXVI   TRANSPORT  OVERHEAD 

100.  Transport  Overhead  Costs 

Overhead  costs  consist  of  "general  expenses"  and 
Railway      "traffic  expenses",  (which  in.  the  underlying  sta- 
tistics are  frequently  Ci^nsolidated  under  the 
single  head  of  "administration  expense",)  taxes  and  risk.  The 
latter  is  the  amount  paid  by  carriers  to  patron^  for  loss  and 
damage  to  or  in  connection  with  freight  shipments. 

Overhead  expense  in  1932  aggregated  about  371  million  dol- 
lars, 15  percent*  of  the  revenue  and  19  percent  of  total  costs.# 
It  constituted  a  burden  of  1,529  dollars  per  mile  of  road, 
13.68  dollars  per  car,  and  3.59  cents  per  car  mile.*  These 
costs  were  highest  in  Trunk  Line  Territory  where  they  aggregated 
3,788  dollars  per  route  mile  and  4  1/3  cents  per  car  mile,  and 
lowest  .in  the  Pacific  Northwest  where  they  amounted  to  795 
dollars  per  route  mile  and  2.98  cents  per  car  mile.# 

Although  next  to  the  cost  of  capital  servicing,  these  costs 
probably  are  the  most  static  of  rail  costs,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  decrease  with  the  density  of  traffic.  The  contrary 
seems  true.  From  the  standpoint  of  gross  ton  mile  density  per 
mile  of  road,  the  standing  of  the  several  rate  territories, 
beginning  with  highest  density  are:  Trunk  Line  first,  Pocahon- 
tas second;^  Central  third;  New  England  fourth;  Pacific  South- 
west/ fifth;  Southeastern/  sixth;  Western  Trunk  Line  seventh; 
Pacific  Northwest  eighth;  and  the  Southwestern  ninth.**  The 
rank  of  the  territory  from  the  standpoint  of  highest  overhead 
cost  per  traffic  unit  -  car  miles  -  are  Trunk  Line  first;  New 
England  second;  Southeastern  third;  Central  fourth;  Western 
Trunk  Line  fifth;  Pocahontas  sixth;  Southwestern  seventh;  Paci- 
fic Southwest  eighth;  and  Pacific  Northwest  ninth.  If  the  gross 
ton  miles  be  used  as  the  cost  unit.  New  England  is  highest; 
Trunk  Line  second;  Southeastern  third;  Western  Trunk  Line  fourth; 
Central  fifth;  Pacific  Southwest  sixth:  Southwestern  seventh; 
Paciric  xjorthwest  eignth;  and  Pocahontas  nlntn.fj*^ 


Petroleum 


The  overhead  cost  of  petroleum  pipe  line  trans- 
portatlon  companies  in  the  United  States  in  1938 

amounted  to  about  25  1/2  million  dollars,  distrib- 
uted among  the  following  items;  administration  costs,  about  9  3/4 
million,  general  expenses,  about  9  3/4  million,  and  taxes  ap- 
proximately 16  million  dollars.  The  ratio  of  the  total  overhead 
expenses  to  revenue  earned  in  1932  amounted  to  12  percent.  This 
was  equivalent  to  $277  per  mile  of  pipe  line  operated,  31  cents 
per  net  tion  or  -crarfic,  and  .8  mill  per  net  ton  mil*.* 


*   Analysis  100.1.  # Analysis  100.5. 

^       From  a  net  ton-mile  standpoint, Pocahontas  is  first  and 

Trunk  Line  second. 
/   On  a  net  ton-mile  basis  Southeastern  and  Pacific  Southwest 

change  places.  •«*   Analysis  70.6. 
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Railway 


Taxes  paid  by  railways  in  1932  constituted  8 
percent  of  their  revenue*  and  10  percent  of 
rail  costs. #  The  cost  ratio  was  highest  in  the 
Pocahontas  and  lowest  in  the  Southwest.  Taxes  averaged  $796 
per  mile  of  road  in  the  nation  $1,972  in  Trunk  Line  Territory 
|l,245  in  Pocahontas,  $1,180  in  Central  Territory,  $1,012 
in  New  England;  $619  in  Southeastern  Territory;  $608  in  the 
Pacific  Southwest;  $552  in  Western  Trunk  Line;  $414  each  in 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Southwestern. #  The  cost  of  taxes  per 
car  owned  was  about  $90  each.^  The  fax  burden  upon  each  car 
originated  averaged  $7  and  varied  from  $5  in  New  England  to 
$11  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  cost  per  loaded  car  mile 
ran  from  11/2  cents  in  Pacific  Northwest  and  Pacific  South- 
west to  2.2  cents  in  Trunk  Line  and  New  England. # 


Waterway 


The  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  in  1932  by  report- 
ing water  carriers  was  reported  as  $1,100,000  or 
.9  percent  and  3.7  percent  of  total  freight  and 
total  overhead  expenditures  respectively.  For  common  carriers, 
similar  figures  were  $944,000  or  .9  percent  and  3.5  percent, 
for  contract  carriers,  $111,000  or  .8  percent  and  4.7  percent 
and  for  private  carriers,  $67,000  or  .8  percent  and  8.7  per- 
cent, respectively./ 

By  districts  and  by  class  of  carrier,  taxes  paid  and  per- 
centages of  total  freight  and  total  overhead  expenditures 
respectively  were  -  Atlantic  Coast  common  $589,000  or  2.5  per- 
cent and  13.3  percent,  others  $42,000  or  1  percent  and  8.5 
percent;  Atlantic  Gulf  common  $78,000  or  .5  percent  and  3.4 
percent;  Intercoastal  common  $20,000  or  .05  percent  and  .2 
percent;  Inland  Waterways  common  $47,000  or  .6  percent  and  3.4 
percent;  others  $26,000  or  5.5  percent  and  30.2  percent;** 
Great  Lakes  common  $141,000  or  1.7  percent  and  5;4  percent, 
others  $108,000  or  .7  percent  and  4.5  percent;  and  Pacific 
Coast  common  $69,000  or  .6  percent  and  1.7  percent,  others 
$3,000  or  ,4  percent  and  3.1  percent. ## 


Petroleum 


The  taxes  paid  by  petroleum  pipe  lines  in  1952 
amounting  to  over  16  million  dollars  represented 
a  ratio  of  8  percent  of  the  total  revenue  earned. 


$173  per  mile  of  pipe  line  operated,  19  cents  per  net  ton  of 
traffic  originated  and  .5  mills  per  net  ton  mile.^zi^ 


*   Analysis  100.1.  #   Analysis  100.5. 

j^   193  million  dollars  divided  by  2,166  thousand  cars. 
/   Analysis  100.1. 
**  The  low  percentages  shown  for  common  carriers  in  this 

district  ar^  influenced  by  the  inclusion  in  this  group  of  the 

Inland  Waterway  Corporation. 
##  Analysis  100.2.  <t>ii       Analysis  100.3. 
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Highway 


Truck  operators  do  not  or  cannot  segregate 
their  tax  items  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
susceptible  to  analysis.   Some  taxes  -are  vari- 
able with  mileage,  others  are  fixed  on  a  yearly  basis,  and 
still  others  are  based  on  property  values.  Moreover,  gaso- 
line and  oil  taxes  are  almost  always  included  with  the  costs 
of  gasoline. and  oil. 

The  national  average  State  gasoline  tax  rate,  the  national 
average-  local  gasoline  tax  rate,  and  the  Federal  tax  rate  on 
gasoline  and  oil  are  readily  obtainable.   To  apply  these  to 
consumption  data  would  seem  a  more  logical  and  more  accurate 
procedure.   In  1932  the  total  gasoline  taxed  by  States  yielded 
an  average  of  3.6  cents  per  gallon.  When  added  to  the  total 
gasoline  taxed  locally  the  yield  rises  to  3.65  cents  per  gal- 
lon. With  1  cent  per  gallon  added  as  the  Federal  tax,  the 
total  becomes  4.63  cents  per  gallon.  This  was  applipd,  as 
was  also  the  Federal  oil  tax  rate  of  1  cent  per  quart. 

License  fees  were  a  more  difficult  consideration.   The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  conducted  a  survey  of  the  payments 
made  in  1932,  according  to  vehicles  of  various  capacity 
classifications  in  the  contract,  common  carrier,  and  pri- 
vate motor  vehicle  groups. 

Certain  vehicles  were  unassignable  to  the  capacity 
classifications  due  to  lack  of  data.   For  purposes  of  this 
study  these  were  allocated  according  to  the  percentage  dis- 
tribution of  the  assignable  vehicles. 

Certain  amounts  were  likewise  unassignable.   These  were 
allocated  according  to  the  distribution  of  the  assignable 
amounts. 

Certain  special  fees  (considered  here  as  variable  fees) 
were  similarly  unassignable  and  these  also  were  allocated 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  fixed  fees,  the 
amount  In  this  instance  being  relatively  large. 

For-hire  fees  per  vehicle  were  then  determined  by  adding 
the  vehicles  and  fees  of  the  several  common  and  contract  car- 
rier groups • 

^   ^^?  ^?®^  ^°^  *^®  several  trailer  groups  were  added  to  the 
fees  of  the  appropriate  trucks  to  determine  the  tax  on  com- 
binations . 

The  detailed  procedure  and  calculations  are  presented 
in  the  Coordinator's  report  on  Motor  Vehicle  Subsidy.  The 
following  payments  are  revealed. 
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State  Registration  and  License  Fee  Payments 


Average  Gross 
Weight,  lbs. 

6,608 

9,467 
12,910* 
14,526 
16,088* 
19,083 
19,083* 
26,022 
32,427* 


Per  Truck,    1932. 


For-hire 
Truqks 

Private 
Trucks 

1  22.96 

1  15.47 

52.11 

38.13 

53.49 

31.98 

87.40 

67.44 

116.91 

76.25 

127.54 

98.33 

186.14 

132.34 

151.52 

115.97 

275.14 

180.91 

For-hire,    in 
ixcess  of  Private 


$   7, 

.48 

13, 

,98 

21, 

.51 

19, 

.96 

40, 

.66 

29, 

.21 

53. 

.80 

35, 

.55 

r  • 


i 
1 


94.23 


Since  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  difference  between 
the  private  and  for-hire  payments  is  in  the  form  of  special 
fees  based  on  extent  of  operation  -  usually  mileage,  ton  mile- 
age, gross  receipts,  etc.,  -  it  is  here  regarded  as  a  variable 
expense. 

Operator  returns  show  inclusions  which  are  not  determinable 
over  and  above  these  figures  developed  from  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads'  1932  survey.  Local  fees  and  property  taxes  on  the 
vehicles  make  up,  perhaps,  the  major  part  of  the  difference. 
On  the  basis  of  this  assumption  and  such  facts  as  to  property 
taxes  as  were  available,  a  1  1/2  percent  rate  was  applied  to 
vehicle  price  as  a  fair  estimate  of  general  taxation  plus  a 
small  average  local  fee. 


* Combination  (tractor  semitrailer) . 


: 


#» 
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Railway 


Freight  traffic  and  general  expenses  aggregated 
in  1932  178  million  dollars,  which  was  equal  to 
7  percent  of  freight  revenue-«-  and  9  percent  of 
freight  costs. #  Traffic  expense  amounted  to  3  percent  and 
general  expense  6  percent  of  freight  costs.  The  total  admin- 
istrative cost  aggregated  6  1/2  dollars  per  car  and  1  7/10 
cents  per  loaded  car  mile.  The  ratio  of  administrative 
expense  to  freight  cost  was  highest  in  Pocahontas  Territory 
and  lowest  in  Southwestern  Territory.  The  cost  per  car  mile 
was  highest  in  Trunk  Line  Territory,  2  cents,  and  lowest  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  1  2/5  cents.  Lowest  traffic  expense 
ratios  to  total  freight  expense  were  found  in  Southwestern, 
New  England  and  Central  Territories;  the  highest  in  South- 
eastern and  Pocahontas  Territories.   The  lowest  cost  per  car 
was  found  in  New  England,  1  3/5  dollars  and  the  highest  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  3  3/5  dollars,  which,  however,  had  the 
lowest  cost  per  loaded  car  mile,  just  over  5  mills,  while 
the  highest  was  in  Trunk  Line,  7.4  mills.  The  Southwest  also 
showed  the  lowest  ratio  of  general  to  total  expense,   5.7 
percent  compared  with  6.1  percent  in  the  highest  territory  - 
Pocahontas.   The  lowest  cost  per  car  was  found  in  New  England, 
2  4/5  dollars  and  the  highest  in  Paeifi-:  Northwest,  6  3/4 
dollars,  which,  however,  showed  the  lowest  general  expense 
per  car  mile,  9  mills  compared  with  that  of  the  highest  ter- 
ritory -  1  1/3  cents  in  Trunk  Line  Territory .# 

Total  administration  expenses  of  reporting 
waterline  carriers  who  reported  in  detail  for 
1932  amounted  to  $29,000,000.   This  was  22  per- 
cent of  their  total  freight  expenditures  and  96  percent  of 
their  total  overhead  expenses.   Similar  figures  for  common 
carriers  were  $26,220,000  or  24  percent  and  97  percent,  for 
contract  carriers  $2,235,000  or  16  percent  and  95  percent: 
and  for  private  carriers  $706,000  or  9  percent  and  91  percent.* 

For  common  carriers  and  other  carriers  by  districts,  the 
total  amount  of  administration  expenses  and  percentages  of 
total  freight  and  total  overhead  expenditures  for  1932  were  - 
Atlantic  Coast  common  $3,851,000  or  16  percent  and  87  percent, 
others  $453,000  or  11  percent  and  92  percent;  Atlantic  Gulf 
common  $2,241,000  or  15  percent  and  97  percent,  others  $3,000 
or  .3  percent  and  99  percent;  Intercoastal  common  $12,383,000 
or  29  percent  and  99  percent,  others  $3^,000  or  10  percent 
and  100  percent;  Inland  Waterways  common  $1,330,000  or  16  per- 
cent and  97  percent,  others  $60,000  or  13  percent  and  70  per- 
cent; Great  Lakes  common  $2,450,000  or  29  percent  and  94  percent, 
others  $2,300,000  or  15  percent  and  96  percent;  and  Pacific 
Coast  common  $3,965,000  or  32  percent  and  98  percent,  others 
$93,000  or  12  percent  and  97  percent.^ 


Waterway 


Analysis  100.1. 

Analyses  100.2  and  100.3. 


#       Analysis  100.5, 
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Administration  expenditures  were  broken  down  into  traffic 
and  other  or  general.  Traffic  expenses  for  all  reporting  car- 
riers amounted  to  $12,000,000  or  9  percent  of  total  freight 
expenditures  and  40  percent  of  total  overhead  expenses.  For 
common  carriers,  similar  figures  were  $11,619,000  or  11  percent 
and  43  percent,  for  contract  carriers  $383,000  or  3  percent 
and  16  percent,  and  for  private  carriers  $119,000  or  1  percent 
and  15  percent.* 

Traffic  expenditures  for  the  different  classes  of  reporting 
carriers  in  the  several  districts,  and  percentages  of  total 
freight  and  total  overhead  expenses,  respectively,  were  - 
Atlantic  Coast  common  $1,995,000  or  9  percent  and  45  percent, 
others  $53,000  or  1  percent  and  11  percent;  Atlantic  Gulf  com- 
mon $1,552,000  or  10  percent  and  67  percent,  others  $3,000  or 
.3  percent  and  99  percent;  Intercoastal  common  $4,891,000  or 

12  percent  and  39  percent,  others  $10,000  or  3  percent  and 

30  percent;  Inland  Waterways  common  $446,000  or  5  percent  and 
32  percent,  others  $32,000  or  7  percent  and  37  percent;  Great 
Lakes  common  $889,000  or  11  percent  and  34  percent,  others 
$396,000  or  3  percent  and  16  percent;  and  Pacific  Coast  common 
$1,846,000  or  15  percent  and  46  percent,  others  $8,000  or 
1  percent  and  8  percent. # 

General  expenses  of  all  reporting  carriers  amounted  to 
$17,000,000  or  13  percent  of-  total  freight  expenditures  and 
56  percent  of  total  overhead  expenses.  Common  carriers  spent, 
in  1932,  for  general  expenses  $14,601,000  or  13  percent  of 
their  total  freight  expenditures  and  54  percent  of  their  total 
overhead  expenses.  For  contract  carriers,  similar  figures 
were  $1,852,000  or  13  percent  and  79  percent,  and  for  private 
carriers,  they  were  $587,000  or  7  percent  and  76  percent ►* 

General  expenses  and  percentages  of  total  freight  and 
total  overhead  expenditures  by  districts  and  classes  of 
carriers  for  1932  were  -  Atlantic  Coast  common  $1,855,000 
or  8  percent  and  42  percent,  others  $399,000  or  9  percent  and 
81  percent;  Atlantic  Gulf  common  $690,000  or  5  percent  and 
30  percent;  Intercoastal  common  $7,492,000  or  18  percent  and 
60  percent,  others  $23,000  or  7  percent  and  70  percent;  Inland 
Waterways  common  $885,000  or  11  percent  and  64  percent,  others 
$28,000  or  6  percent  and  33  percent;  Great  Lakes  common 
$1,561,000  or  19  percent  and  60  percent,  others  $1,904,000  or 

13  percent  and  79  percent;  and  Pacific  Coast  common  $2,119,000 
or  17  percent  and  53  percent,  others  $85,000  or  11  percent 
and  89  percent .# 


\ 


■| 


Analysis  100.1. 


#   Analyses  100.2  and  100.3. 
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Petroleum 


resent  th^  f^^-Ti   -r  ^      million  dollars,  reD- 
12  cents  per  net  ton  kA   .3  llli^lH   °e't^'^^  ^'?|.*''""'^''' 

auiuj.aisLration  and  general  expenses, 


Highway 


General  overhead  includes  such  items  of  nrr^ 
??erfcal''Ld^'^  °^^^^^^^  anfmanlgLe^^tf ^''^^ 
as  are  not  directly  attr^butah^ft^'^^^^^^S^  salaries  aAd  wages 
Operators  were  ask^d  in  thf  quLtiCnnaLf  t'^"  foregoing  itfm 
and  platform  costs.         questionnaire  to  include  terminal 

Variety  in  this  item  was  very  great  fo-r  r.^^      ^ 
but  somewhat  better  nonro-nm?-^    ^  great  lor  private  operators 

nished  by  the  for!hire  concerL""%hr:?'  "."^^^^  '^^^^  '^- 
appllcable  to  the  latter  erouni^.^^^Tf  °^  *^«  <="i-^e 
data  on  the  basis  of  the  IndiLt^H  H^^^   *°  ^^^  ^ets  of 
group  averages.  The  equations  are:     coefficient  for  the 

General  overhead,  for-hire,  dollars, = 

8  (gross  weight,  lbs.)°"^ 
General  overhead,  private,  dollars,  = 

4.25  (gross  weight,  lbs.)°'5 

payroif  iLL^y^^''^  °^  *^«  ---nts  in  both  instances  represents 

for-hlrfand^pJIv^L'^trucks  L"f oS?'  ?^?*  differences  between 
This  is  true.   But  thev  have  hL^^  infrequently  recorded. 
was  evidence  to  warrant  sen^r^?!  ■"^^t^^'^ed  wherever  there 
difference  occurs  in  the  ann,^=i   consideration.  The  real 
is  reflected  throu^U^^^^Tile's'^f  e^Sse*"''  difference 

and  IZlf,    l^l^^^^X^lZZl   ^:a'?e'°^  'f^'^   facilities, 
and  interest  on  investment  in  h,^fi^*^®^'  ^"<^  retirement  of 
garaging  equipment  or  t^^hnv,^^'^^''^  ^"'^  '^^^^   'ised  for 
erty  is  used  Jo!ntiy°Lr  other  n^rno^r""'?''  "^^^^  "'«  P^°P- 
with  the  coefficient  determinp/^^r^!u "  ^'^  ^"^^   ^^ual  way, 
groups,  the  generalization  waf  reached  !  "'^'^  ""^  ^""^  ^   ''^^^^^ 
Garage  rent,  dollars,  = 

12.74  (gross  weight,  lbs.)°'^^ 


Analysis  100.4. 
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Highway  taxes  of  8  cents  per  ton  handled  are  based  on 
an  estimated  average  load  of  10  tons  per  day^ 


f>' 


Waterway 


105.   Insurance 

The  nature  of  the  operations  conducted  by  water 
carriers  makes  insurance  on  equipment  an  impor- 
tant item  of  cost.  All  reporting  carriers  spent, 
in  1932,  $8,674,000  for  insurance  which  was  6  percent  of  their 
total  expenses.   Common  carriers  insurance  expenses  amounted 
to  $6,695,000  or  5  percent  of  their  total  expenditures.   For 
contract  carriers,  similar  figures  were  $998,000  or  7  percent 
and  for  private  carriers  they  were  $981,000  or  12  percent.* 

Insurance  expenses  and  percentages  of  total  expenditures 
by  classes  of  carriers  for  the  several  districts  in  1932  were  - 
Atlantic  Coast  common  $1,684,000  or  5  percent,  contract 
$124,000  or  5  percent,  private  $195,000  or  10  percent;  Atlantic 
Gulf  common  $1,085,000  or  6  percent,  contract  $57,000  or  7 
percent,  private  $17,000  or  11  percent;  Intercoastal  common 
$2,012,000  or  4  percent,  private  $37,000  or  12  percent;  Inland 
Waterways  common  $214,000  or  3  percent,  contract  $22,000  or 
5  percent,  private  $2,000  or  19  percent;  Great  Lakes  common 
$696,000  or  6  percent,  contract  $758,000  or  8  percent,  private 
$728,000  or  14  percent;  and  Pacific  Coast  common  $1,004,000 
or  6  percent,  contract  $37,000  or  8  percent,  private  $3,000 
or  1  percent.* 
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Vehicle  insurance  data  were  provided  by  operators, 
but  the  itemized  breakdown  of  the  kinds  or  purposes 
of  the  insurance  was  unavailable.  It  was  felt 
that  the  operator's  coverage  would  represent  a  minimum  or  would 
reflect  particularly  the  requirements  of  some  specialized  ser- 
vice. In  view  of  the  anticipated  comparison  with  rail  costs 
it  was  further  felt  that  the  relative  ability  of  the  shipper 
to  recover  should  be  equalized.  Moreover,  insurance,  whether 
actually  carried  in  terms  of  a  policy  or  not,  seemed  to  be  a 
charge  against  costs. 

Rates  varied  between  sections  of  the  country,  between 
vehicles  of  different  sizes,  between  for-hire  and  private 
carriers,  between  long-haul  and  short-haul  operations,  with 
the  age  and  value  of  the  vehicle  and  the  value  of  the  cargo. 
The  problem  was  not  without  its  difficulties.   It  wa^  placed 
before  one  of  the  leading  commercial  motor  vehicle  insurance 
agencies  of  the  country  whose  experience  is  nationwide. 
Average  rates  were  made  available  covering  thirty-eight  repre- 
sentative cities. 
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Theso  average  rates*  were  for  items  of  Dublle  n«h<-m-^ 
property  aamage,  cargo,  fire,  theft,  and  driver  insurance  'on 
for-hire  and  private  tl-ucks  Lid  trailers .  They  were-aSnliPrf 

reprelentlSiv  ?h?^"J°S'  '°''   "^«?*  diff;rent  Lpl"t?§f'is' 
"rior-Wre^'^ri^l:"*'''^'  ^^^"^""8  ^^  ^^   foilowi-ng  totals 


Rated  Capacity  - 
Poimds 


Iftsiirance  Cost 
Dollars 


2,000 
4,000 
6,000 
10,000 
30,000 
40,000 
50,000 
60,000 


Trucks 

Trucks 

Trucks 

Trucks 

Combinations 

Combinations 

Combinations 

Combinations 


182.73 
278.69 
311.06 
435 .  84 
836 .  82 
946 . 61 
1,055.68 
1,153.15 


.^^J^^^^   ^^^  ^°°*®  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  apDlvinc  a 
general  cargo  coverage  to  private  trucks,  but  upon  thrLsis 

cost  orror'^r^'f  T  ^^   P?^"^^^  °^  ^^^  total'^^Ssurance 
cost  of  for-hire  trucks  was  taken  as  representing  oomDarahlP 
insurance  costs  for  the  private  group.  Operator  data  inrt? 
cated  no  consistent  differences  between  thl^wo  classes 
The  estimates  may  be  averaged  thus:  cxasses. 

Vehicle  insurance,  for-hire,  doll^irs,  = 

0.371  (gross  weight,  lbs.)0-'717 

Vehicle  insurance,  private, 'dollars,  = 

0.278  (gross  weight,  Ibs.)^''^^'^ 

These  average  rates*  were  for  items  of  public  liability. 


%^i?^®  ^®  ?^^H^   ^°^  ''^^^^  r«^^®s  were  made  available  are  as 

follows:   New  York  City;  Boston,  Mass.:  Philadelphia  Pa  ^ 

Sei:^6a?if^''r'^S^'°^'  ^-  ^-  BiriinS^fi?^^Los-' 
Angeles,  Calif.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Denver  Coin   •  w.t.4. 

oilihimS^uf  *Sdl^.^pAJ^*'^^*?"*'  °^°'   Colimbus,   Ohior 

z!  ^"^  v^ixy,   OKla.;.  Portland,   Oree.:   Columbia     s     r  '.   M^,«T>vt4c 

SS^^fe'^^f  ?  SillL^'?^'  s4attll/wL'iTcS4r!;s?oA,^rt 
JSlz!  '  Dallas,  Tex.;  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.;   and  Phoenix, 
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XXVII   YARD  AND  TERMINAL  OPERATIONS 


104.   Elements  of  Yard  Operations 

Yard  operations  are  those  which  take  place  in 
terminal  areas;  road  operations,  those  outside 
of  terminal  areas.  Terminal  operations  are 
those  incident  to  the  receipt,  collection  or  delivery,  and 
handling  in  origin  and  destination  terminals.  Line  operations 
include  all  road  operations  and  operations  in  yards  other  than 
those  at  origin  and  destination  -  "intermediate  yardings." 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  cost  of  these  several 
operations,  all  functions  -  overhead,  roadway,  station  main- 
tenance, power  maintenance,  car  maintenance,  as  well  as  trans- 
portation -  are  included. 

The  word  "terminal"  as  employed  in  the  survey  and  the 
report  is  used  in  its  narrow  meaning  to  designate  carrier  ac- 
tivities incident  to  originating  and  terminating  a  shipment. 
It  differs  from  yard  in  that  the  latter  embraces  all  activities 
which  take  place  in  a  terminal  area,  including  intermediate 
yarding  and  handling  of  cars  passing  through  the  area  en  route. 
The  service  involves  two  distinct  activities  -  station  work 
and  billing  necessary  for  receipt  or  delivery  of  shipments, 
and  the  actual  physical  collection  and  assemblage  (or  disas- 
semblage)  in  carrier  trains.  The  former  activities  include 
three  groups  of  function  costs  -  station  maintenance,  trans- 
portation, and  overhead.  The  latter  include  yard,  power  and 
car  maintenance,  yard  transportation,  and  overhead.   For  con- 
venience the  former  costs  are  called  "station  costs"  and  the 
latter  "delivery  costs",  though  as  stated  they  cover  the  work 
of  collection  and  assemblage  as  well  as  delivery. 

Localizing  all  freight  costs  between  road  and  yard,  we 
find  that  in  1932,  1,068  million  dollars  were  spent  in  the 
latter,  which  was  over  54  percent  of  total  expense.-^  By 
rate  territories,  this  percentage  ran:  New  England,  54 
percent;  Trunk  Line,  60  percent;  Central  60  percent;  Poca- 
hontas, 49  percent;  Southeastern,  50  percent;  Western  Trunk 
Line,  54  percent;  Southwestern,  47  percent;  Pacific  Northwest, 
41  percent;  and  Pacific  Southwest,  45  percent.*  If  the  total 
yard  expense  be  apportioned  between  the  primary  assemblage 
fimctions  -  classification,  transfer,  interchange  and  indus- 
trial switching  -  upon  the  basis  of  locomotive  hours  spent  in 
each  service,  22  percent  of  the  total  freight  cost  would  be 
assigned  to  classification,  16  percent  to  transfers  and 
interchanges,  and  16  percent  to  industrial  switching. # 


S* 


: 
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*  Analysis  104.4. 

#  Analysis  95.2.  Yard  expense  amounts  to  54.3  percent  of 
total  freight  cost  (analysis  104.4). 
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Analyzing  the  functions  which  go  to  make  up  the  rail 
costs  we  find  the  following  elements  in  ?^ail  yard  costs, 
stated  in  percents  of. the  total  yard  costs:   Maintenance  of 
roadway  and ;structure  5  percent;  maintenance  of  power  (loco- 
motives and  structures)  6  percent;  maintenance  of  cars  29 
percent;  assemblage  29  percent;  operation  of  station  13 
percent^  and.  overhead  18  percent.  From  a  service  standpoint 
these  divisions  are  power  7  percent;  cars  36  percent;  switch- 
ing (assemblage  and  road  maintenance)  40  percent;  and  station 
1  (   percent,* 

^  Included  within  these  yard  operations  are  terminal 
yardings,  i.e.,  those  which  pertain  to  the  origination  and 

^o^?o?^^°\?^  2^'*!.^^''^  intermediate  yardings,  those  which 
pertain  to  the  handling  of  cars  in  yards  other  than  those  at 
origin  and  destination.   Separation  of  these  two  classes  of 
yardings  was .made  possible  by  a  large  number  of  terminal 
studies  conducted  by  the  carriers.  Application  of  these 
studies  to  the  actual  costs  of  the  yards  reveals  that  32  per- 
cent of  the  yard  expenses  were  for  intermediate  and  68  percent 
for  terminal  yardings. #  P^rcenxi 

Road  expenses  are  made  up  of  the  following  functional 
.elements  -  maintenance  of  way  and  structure  21  percent; 
maintenance  of  equipment  19  percent;  trans-portation  40  per- 
cent; and  overhead  20  percent.  From  a  service  standpoint 
they  group  into  power  maintenance  20  percent;  car  maintenance 
4  percent;  train  movement  74  percent;  and  station  2  percent. )zi 
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105.   Terminal  Operations 

The  carriers  reported  1,517  points  at  which  switch 
?SI  ??^  ^®^®  operated,  and  4,750  yards.   In  1932, 
., X        198  thousand  industry  tracks  (including  duplica- 

l^o^L  lo®  ???r^'  ''P°''  ''^^^  ^^®^®  ^®r®  originated  or  ter- 
minated 32  million. cars.  Of  these  tracks  75  thousand  were  in  " 

o«®^  ?  !^  S^^!^^^^'  accounting  for  17  million  cars;  29  thou- 
sand in  th6  South,  accounting  for  6  million  cars;  and  94 
thousand  in  the  West,  accounting  for  9  million  cars. 

^^  "^^  ^I?f^®  terminals,  36  million  engine  hours  were  employed 
In  assemblage  operations.  The  carriers  reported  88  thousand 
miles  of.  yard  track/  with  a  capacity  of  8  million  cars  (more 

♦   Exhibit  Sgn  ' ' — — — — 

*^r.^^j!^^\   yarding  expense  1,068  million  dollars,  from  analysis 
104,4;  terminal  yarding  expense  729  million  dollars  from 
analysis  106.4;  remainder  is  intermediate  yarding  expense. 

p       EzniDlt  440. 

/   Analysis  105.4.  Reports  to  the  Commission  were  101,000 
miles*  The  discr  ancy  was  largely  among  Western  carriers. 
Time  did  not  perm.^, .  a  reconciliation. 


than  three  times  the  entire  freight  car  ownership) ,  a  capacity 
for  29  thousand  of  the  31  thousand  locomotives  owned  and  an 
annual  repair  shop  capacity  for  792  thousand  locomotives  - 
equal  to  t>ver  2  shoppings  per  month  and  annual  car  repair 
shop  capacity  for  8  million  cars  or  3  repairs  per  year.* 
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In  the  field  study  of  terminal  trucking  operations 
it  was  found  that  the  equipment  used  by  the  sev- 
eral operators  differed  widely.   Tractor  semi- 
trailer operations  predominated  both  in  the  niomber  of  companies 
using  such  equipment  and  the  number  of  vehicles  utilized. 
Medium-duty  tractors,  of  5  and  7  1/2  ton  rating,  are  in  service, 
as  well  as  a  few  light-duty  t  -actors  of  1  1/2  ton  rating. 
Except  for  one  large  operator  using  open  rack  bodies  and  tar- 
paulins, all  bodies  are  fully  enclosed,  usually  of  medium-weight 
metal  and  wood  construction,  though  some  bodies  were  of  heavier 
construction  and  a  few  light-weight  all-metal  bodies  of  recent 
design  were  observed.   In  only  one  operation  are  semitrailers 
equipped  with  demountable  bodies.   Body  dimensions  range  in 
width  and  height  from  6  feet  to  7  1/2  feet  and  in  length  from 
14  to  20  feet.   A  shuttle  service  is  most  frequently  used, 
the  number  of  semitraile-rs  per  tractor  varying  from  two  to 
five,  three  being  the  usual  number.   In  several  operations 
a  single-unit  tractor  semitrailer  combination  is  used  in  lieu 
of  a  truck.   Compared  with  a  burden-carrying  truck  capable 
of  doing  the  same  work,  such  a  combination  requires  less  invest- 
ment in  motive  power,  can  be  manipulated  more  readily  in  con- 
gested spaces,  uses  less  garage  space  (the  semitrailer  generally 
being  parked  outside),  and  usually  has  a  lower  operating  cost 
and  is  subject  to  lower  license  fees.  With  a  single  unit 
tractor  semitrailer  in  service  it  is  possible  to  install  at 
relatively  low  cost  additional  semitrailers  thereby  creating 
a  shuttle  movement.  This  results  in  more  intensive  use  of  the 
tractor  and  driver  by  reducing  the  dead  time  at  both  ends  of 
the  run  due  to  loading  and  iinloading  of  goods.   Inasmuch  as 
a  tractor  with  driver  costs  from  4  to  6  cents  per  minute  it 
is  important  to  keep  the  unit  at  work  producing  transportation. 
By  contrast,  a  semitrailer  costs  about  one  quarter  of  one 
cent  per  minute.  The  flexibility  inherent  in  an  operation 
using  tractors  and  multiple  unit  semitrailers  makes  possible 
more  effective  control  and  greater  operating  efficiency  than 
can  be  obtained  with  a  single  unit  vehicle  equipped  with  fixed 
body.  This  of  course  means  lower  operating  costs.  When  the 
freight-carrying  body  is  made  demountable  from  the  semitrailer 
a  further  degree  of  flexibility  is  introduced  with  still 
lower  operating  costs  made  possible  and  the  way  is  opened  to 
coordinated  movement  of  goods  by  all  types  of  transportation 
agencies. 
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Analyses  105.1  to  105.5,  inclusive. 
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Trucks  equipped  with  demountable  bodies  which  can  be 
transferred  between  truck  chassis  and  another  vehicle  or  a 
platform  quickly  and  inexpensively,  offer  a  service  comparable 
in  flexibility  and  at  probably  lower  cost  than  tractors  haul- 
ing multiple  semitrailers  with  fixed  bodies.   In  making  this 
comparison  it  is  assumed  that  the  freight  is  transferred  from 
the  highway  vehicle  body  to  some  other  conveyance  before 
further  transportation  takes  place.  Such  rehandling  of 
freight  is  not  only  wasteful  and  unnecessary,  but  it  Is  slow 
and  costly.   If  only  the  demountable  body  is  transferred  from 
one  transportation  medium  to  another  and  the  freight  kept 
intact  from  origin  to  destination,  the  total  cost  of  trans- 
portation is  considerably  reduced.   However,  from  the  highway 
standpoint  only  the  equipment  used  and  work  done  can  be  com- 
pared.  Thus  the  most  flexible  and  efficient  operation  results 
from  the  use  of  tractors  and  semitrailers  equipped  with 
demountable  bodies  rather  than  from  the  use  of  trucks  so 
equipped. 

In  the  operations  which  were  studied  trucks  with  fixed 
bodies  are  used  in  the  fewest  number  of  Instances.   Heavy- 
duty  trucks  predominate,  the  average  age  being  at  least  six 
years.   Thus  this  equipment  was  purchased  prior  to  the  inten- 
sive development  of  tractor  semitrailer  equipment,  and  as 
a  heavy-duty  truck  represents  a  relatively  large  capital 
expehse  it  cannot  be  written  off  or  replaced  during  depressed 
conditions,  particularly  when  the  truck  is  far  from  being  worn 
out.   Such  truck  equipment  is  used  in  hauling  heavy  freight 
in  large  units  short  distances  -  for  example,  rolls  of  news- 
print or  baled  rags.  The  freight  is  quickly  removed  from 
the  truck  and  with  a  short  run  of  less  than  1  1/2  miles  it  is 
soon  ready  for  another  load.  Even  so  the  dead  time  of  the 
vehicle  may  easily  amount  to  half  of  the  working  day.   Medium 
and  heavy-duty  trucks  are  also  used  on  long  runs  (15  to  20 
miles)  discharging  all  or  part  of  the  load  at  the  first  destina- 
tion, perhaps  taking  on  an  additional  few  tons,  and  so  making 
a  day»s  run  of  50  to  60  miles  with  a  heavy  average  load.   In 
such. service  the  truck  is  efficiently  employed,  but  if  present 
day  equipment  should  be  purchased  the  same  work  could  be  done 
at  less  expense  with  a  tractor  and  semitrailer. 

In  general,  it  was  observed  that  very  little  new  equipment 
is  in  use  in  terminal  truck  service  and  though  most  of  the 
equipment  is  well  maintained  much  of  it  is  obsolete  and  sub- 
ject to  high  direct  operating  costs.  The  average  age  is  at 
least  six  or  seven  years,  the  oldest  equipment  consisting  of 
heavy-duty  trucks,  some  of  which  are  seventeen  years  old  and 
still  in  first  class  mechanical  condition.   In  the  next  age 
group  come  heavy-duty  tractors,  semitrailers  and  medlijm-duty 
trucks,  while  the  newest  equipment  ranging  in  age  from  one  to 
four  years  consists  of  medium  and  light-duty  tractors  and 
semitrailers.   Much  of  the  older  equipment  has  solid  tires 
though  some  changeovers  to  pne\imatics  have  been  made.   All  of 
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the  newer  vehicles  have  full  pneumatic  tire  equipment  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  such  tires  result  in  improved  operation  and 
lower  expense. 
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106.  Terminal  Costs 

Terminal  costs  are  68  percent  of  the  total  yard 
costs.*  The  average  cost  of  originating  and 
terminating  (both  handlings)  a  car  of  freight 
was  $26.84,  $13.42  each  handling. #  Assuming  that  house  track 
cars  were  all  exclusively  l.c.l.  cars  (and  that  all  other 
track  cars  were  other  than  l.c.l.)  >  "the  average  terminal  cost 
per  ton  originated  was  $1.13.#  The  average  cost  (one  handling) 
of  a  single  carrier  industry  track,  origination  or  termina- 
tion, was  $11.41.   Team  track  were  slightly  less  than  industry 
track  deliveries,  and  house  track  (due  to  l.c.l.  station 
handling)  slightly  more.^  Industry  track  multiple  cariiier 
(reciprocally  switched  cars)  deliveries,  averaging  $26,198, 
were  consistently  about  twice  the  cost  of  single  carrier 
service. jii  The  weighted  average  costs  of  all  cars  is  affected 
by  the  volvmie  of  reciprocal  switching,  which  is  done  at 
various  cities,  due  to  wide  difference  between  the  cost  of 
single  and  multiple  carrier  services  at  all  cities./ 

Of  the  foregoing  costs,  station  cost  for  team  track  and 
industry  track  cars  averaged  about  $1  per  car.  For  house 
track  cars,  however,  it  averaged  $6.65  per  car,  due  of  course 
to  the  handling  of  l.c.l.  traffic.** 

The  cost  of  individual  terminal  districts  are  shown  in 
analyses  106.5  to  106.7,  inclusive.   The  average  switch  engine 
minutes  per  car  used  in  computing  synthetic  engine  hours  in 
making  distribution  between  classes  of  tracks  is  shown  in 
analysis  106.10. 

Of  the  total  terminal  cars,  32  percent  originated  or 
terminated  on  house  tracks,  10  percent  on  team  tracks,  and 
58  percent  on  industry  tracks.  About  2  percent  of  the 
house  track  cars,  3  percent  of  the  team  track  cars,  and  16 
percent  of  the  industry  track  cars  are  "reciprocally  switched", 
or  multiple  carrier  cars,  those  switched  to  or  from  the  origin 
or  destination  track  by  a  switching  carrier,  other  than  the 
road-haul  carrier. ##  The  average  cost  of  a  single  termination 


#   Analysis  106.1. 


♦   Analyses  104.1  and  106.1. 

^   Analysis  106.5. 

/   Analysis  106.4  et  seq.  costs  shown  would  be  reduced 
about  2  1/2  percent  by  application  of  modified  per  diem 
basis  of  apportioning  car  maintenance  expense  described 
in  section  68  supra. 

♦♦  Analysis  106.5.  ##   Analysis  105.4. 
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of  all  cars  is  |13.42  per  car.  The  cost  of  service  to  or  from 

*If  i8*'"t^''o.^?  ^^""f^^   ^f'^^^^^'  «12-62,  reciprocally  switcned 
Z^l'JV     ^*  u^rS.^^^"  <^racks,  single  carrier,  $10;63,  recin- 
rooally  switched  $27.72;  to  or  from  industry  tracks .  slnele 
carrier,  $11.41,  reciprocally  switched  $26.98.*        ^ 

wo  B;^^^i'ig- the  Industry  track  cost  into  its  component  element, 
oLf^?  ^^^  f^"^}^  carrier  functions  which  account  for  the  ?o?'i' 

Overhefd°*l  10^'"ro«Hw°''\f  °^'^^''^^  *°  ^^^'^^  ^°  ^^  as  foUows:"' 
swltcwl  *^  ?L  °^^7f^  46  cents  J  power  60  cents;  car  $4.24; 
switching  $3.16;  station  73  cents;  and  marine  12  cents  #  Th« 
*P^  q?^^  ^^^^ie^i'i^dustry  track  car  involves  a  to?al  c^ft  of 
$23.91  made  up  of  the  following  elements:  Overhead  ft4  ^^. 
roadway  80  cents;  power  $1.19;%ar  $9.90  switching  lt'77'   sta 
tion  85  cents;  and  marine  15  cents. ^  The   direct  eloenseer 
aio^II  fo   ir??'"''  '"  '^^  rf^  of  Single  carrier's'^rvlJe'" 
s^iThed'caS:'m9!i6:#^"'  '"^   '"^  °^^^  °'   reciprocally 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  the  reciDrocanv  qw-j+-o>.^^ 
cars  is  uniformly  more  than  twice  the  cost  ofthe  stngL  c"-  '' 
rler  costs,  measured  by  either  full  or  direct  cost. 

Waterw«-^      f^!^*^^^"''  ^^f^^^   expenses  of  water  carriers  were 
'"''^^'^^f^  also  segregated  on  a  service  basis  between  term- 

transnortatlr^r,   =i^    •^i''^::  *^^  °°^*=  including  maintenance, 
transportation,  and  overhead  were  allocated  or  apportioned  to 

one  of  these  two  types  of  service.  Total  terminal  costs  were 

thrfn^^»^''/°r.?^*''^^^  ^^^^i°"  ^^^^i^e  and  delivery  service 
the  former  including  such  expenses  as  billing,  cashiers  clerk<= 

l^^^^^f'    ^*^^^'i°'-ing  and  watching,  and  the  latter  such' Item^' 
as  lighterage,  vessel  operating  shore  expenses,  and  others! 

"^f^th   terminal  expenses  for  all  reporting  carriers  for  the 
^v^if  ^  amounted  to  $28,317,000  or  22  perclnroFtotal 

*2l  238  nn^n^  l^''^^-  ^^'^r  °^"iers  terminal  expenses  were 
$26,238,000  or  24  percent  of  their  total  freight  expenses  and 
for  other  carriers  these  figures  were  $2,079,000  or^lplrcen?./ 

t-.^fL?^^*""^"*  ^^"^  ^^   classes  of  carriers,  the  amount  of 
frpTiht^^'"'^^??!  incurred  in  1932  and  the  percentages  of  total 
n^^l  L^''P^?'^^*l?u^^  *!^^  -  Atlantic  Coast  common  17,670.000 
or  33  percent,  others  $411,000  or  10  percent-  Atianti^  p„ii- 
common  $3  342,000  or  22  percent,  others  $1^000  or  6  per^nf 
Interco^stal  common  $8,228,000  or  19  perceAt,  otL;s  111,000 
or  27  percent:  Inland  Waterways  common  $2,984,000  or  37  ner- 
cent,  others  ^27,000  or  6  percent;  Great  Lakes  common  $1^156,000 
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or  20  percent,  others  $1,442,000  or  10  percent;  and  Pacific 
Coast  common  $2,360,000  or  19  percent,  others  $109,000  or 
14  percent.* 

Terminal  station  expense  for  all  reporting  carriers  for 
the  year  1932  amounted  to  $18,432,000  or  14  percent  of  total 
freight  expenditures  and  65  percent  of  total  terminal  expen- 
ses. For  common  carriers,  similar  figures  were  $16,878,000 
or  15  percent  and  64  percent,  and  for  other  carriers,  they 
were  $1,554,000  or  7  percent  and  75  percent.* 


For  common  carriers  and  for  other  carriers  by  districts, 
the  amounts  of  terminal  station  expenses  and  the  percentages 
of  total  freight  expenses  and  total  terminal  expenses  for 
the  year  1932  were  -  Atlantic  Coast  common  $3,948,000  or 
17  percent  and  51  percent,  others  $51,000  or  1  percent  and 
12  percent;  Atlantic  Gulf  common  $1,986,000  or  13  percent  and 
59  percent;  Intercoastal  common  $5,997,000  or  14  percent  and 
73  percent;  others  $63,000  or  20  percent  and  75  percent; 
Inland  Waterways  common  $2,028,000  or  25  percent  and  66  per- 
cent, others  $10,000  or  2  percent  and  37  percent;  Great  Lakes 
common  $1,204,000  or  14  percent  and  73  percent,  others 
$1,321,000  or  9  percent  and  92  percent;  and  Pacific  Coast 
common  $1,714,000  or  14  percent  and  73  percent,  others 
$109,000  or  14  percent  and  100  percent.* 

Terminal  delivery  expenses  for  all  reporting  carriers,  in 
1932,  amounted  to  $9,886,000  or  8  percent  of  total  freight 
expenditures  and  35  percent  of  total  terminal  expenses.   For 
common  carriers  similar  figures  for  terminal  delivery  expen- 
ses were  $9,360,000  or  9  percent  and  36  percent,  and  for 
other  carriers  they  were  $525,000  or  2  percent  and  25  percent.* 

By  districts  and  by  classes  of  carriers  terminal  delivery 
expenses  for  1932  and  percentages  of  total  freight  expenses 
and  total  terminal  expenses  were  -  Atlantic  Coast  common 
$3,721,000  or  16  percent  and  49  percent,  others  $360,000  or  8 
percent  and  88  percent;  Atlantic  Gulf  common  $1,355,000  or  9 
percent  and  41  percent,  others  $6,000  or  .6  percent  and  100 
percent;  Intercoastal  common  $2,230,000  or  5  percent  and  27 
percent,  others  $22,000  or  7  percent  and  26  percent;  Inland 
Waterways  common  $955,000  or  12  percent  and  32  percent,  others 
$17,000  or  4  percent  and  63  percent;  Great  Lakes  common 

$452,000  or  5  percent  and  27  percent,  others  $121,000  or  .8 
percent  and  8  percent;  and  Pacific  Coast  common  $646,000  or 
5  percent  and  27  percent.* 
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Petroleum 


The  total  terminal  costs  of  pipe  line 
transportation  in  1932  amounted  to  34  1/2  million 
4.   ^  ^.  dollars.   This  was  equivalent  to  a  ratio  of  16 
percent  of  the  total  revenue  earned,  $373  per  route  mile  37 
cents  per  net  ton  originated,  and  l!/ mills  per  net  ton  iill.> 

7  mi?f^!^!!^^?n^^^  ^^""Si?^^  expenses,  station  expenses  absorbed 
7  million  dollars.   This  was  equivalent  to  3  percent  of  the 
revenue  earned.  It  was  equivalent  to  $78  per  route  mile,  8 
transported!^     originated,  and  .2  mill  per  net  ton  mile 

The  rest  of  the  terminal  expenses  of  pipe  lines  is  renrp- 
sented  by  delivery  costs  which,  in  1932,  aggrega?el  over  27 
million  dollars.  This  represented  13  p^rcllt  of  ?he  revenue 
earned.   It  was  equivalent  to  $295  per  route  mile  of  pipe  line 
operated,  to  29  cents  per  net  ton  and  .9  mill  per  ton  mileT* 


Highway 


An  indication  of  the  comparative  cost  of  differ- 
ent terminal  operations  as  well  as  the  general 
range  of  trucking  costs,  and  variable  and  fixed 
^''rV?^^^!?^!?'*''®^  ^y  different  operators  using  heavy,  medlu^ 
and  light-duty  tractors  and  trucks,  is  shown  in  the^taSSa^' 
tion  in  Analysis  106.12. 

o^Ki^^T"^  comparison  of  the  several  operations  is  not  pos- 
^Arll'  ^?  variations  in  the  average  daily  mileage  traveled, 

differences  in  age  of  vehicles,  kind  of  loads  carried.  deD?e- 
clation  policy  of  the  different  operators,  varia^ion^in  wage 
^cales,  kind  and  amount  of  supervision  reauired  and  charged 
against  the  trucking  operations,  and  so  on.  ^or  eacn  tyne  of 
vehicle  the  highest  operating  expense  occurs  m  J^ew  Yorl. 
decreasing  as  one  goes  westward,  being  lowest  in  the  smallest 
.il^lLii    ^^^   operation  and  each  class  of  expense  which  is 
abnormally  high  or  low  can  be  explained.   However,  If  the  few 

hrnh^i^'^'H''^"?  £S^^^^  ^^^^  category  be  eliminated  it  wil! 
be  observed  that  the  total  expense  per  8-hour  day  of  operating 
vehicles  in  terminal  areas  does  not  vary  greatly^  ranging 
between  $15  and  ^22  for  medium  and  heavy-duty  vehicles. 

.o  !!^4®^;^^^  ^^^^y  operating  expense  of  tractors  and  trailers 
is  about  the  same  as  trucks,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  vehicle 
"variable"  expense,  which  increases  directly  with  mj leage  in  ^ 

^h.'Jf  ti  H   °^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  tractors  tha^  for  the  trucks? 
Thus  the  tractors  cover  a  greater  daily  mileage,  hauling  more 

per  ton^of  frM^ht"?^"^'  reduction  in  the  expfn^e  per  iLd  and 
per  ton  of  freight  transported.   Inasmuch  as  "wages"  and  "fixed" 
expense  do  not  vary  with  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  as  the 
increase  in  vehicle  "variable"  expense  due  to  additional  mile- 
age is  very  small  it  is  important  to  get  as  much  transportation 
work  as  possible  out  of  each  vehicle.  ^puruciLiun 
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The  amount  of  work  done  by  different  combinations  of 
vehicles  can  be  evaluated  providing  a  record  is  kept  of  the 
number  of  loaded  and  empty  trips,  with  the  distance  traveled 
and  "time  consumed  in  making  each  trip.  In  this  terminal 
study,  which  comprised  the  largest  operations  in  the  United 
States,  it  was  surprising  to  learn  that  in  general  such  records 
are  not  kept  In  workable  form  and  some  operators  who  do  keep 
such  records  pay  little  attention  to  them.  A  central  dispatch- 
ing system  is  essential  to  an  efficient  trucking  operation  and 
each  large  operator  has  his  own  system,  but  without  a  record 
of  the  actual  movements  of  each  vehicle  each  day,  summarized  in 
easily  readable  form,  it  is  difficult  to  improve  the  dispatch- 
ing.  In  many  cases  it  is  the  practice  to  have  the  vehicle 
driver  keep  a  daily  record  of  his  movements  showing  the  approx- 
imate time  required  for  each  movement,  but  with  his  total 
working  time  carefully  calculated.  The  driver's  card  often 
is  used  in  making  up  the  payroll  but  rarely  for  checking  up 
on  vehicle  performance.  In  place  of  this  system  it  is  advo- 
cated that  the  dispatching  office  keep  the  record  of  each 
driver's  movements,  the  driver  being  required  to  telephone  the 
dispatcher  as  soon  as  each  destination  is  reached,  the  dis- 
patcher then  giving  instructions  for  the  next  move  and  record- 
ing this  information  while  he  talks  with  the  driver.  The 
day's  work  of  each  vehicle  is  then  easily  summarized  and  the 
cost  of  handling  any  load  of  freight  can  be  quickly  and 
accurately  determined,  entirely  aside  from  the  effective  con- 
trol and  administration  over  all  vehicle  operations  which 
this  plan  makes  possible.   Such  a  system  need  not  be  at  all 
expensive,  a  single  dispatcher  being  able  to  control  and 
record  all  movements  for  a  large  fleet  of  vehicles. 

A  condensed  sxommary  of  vehicle  performance  over  varying 
lengths  of  time  and  for  different  numbers  of  vehicles,  but 
reduced  to  an  8-hour  working  day  basis  per  vehicle,  is  also 
shown  in  analysis  106.12.  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain 
information  from  the  other  operations  which  were  studied. 
In  the  table  there  is  shown  only  one  truck  operation  and  one 
operation  in  which  a  tractor  semitrailer  combination  is  used 
Instead  of  a  truck.  All  other  operators  using  trucks  failed 
to  keep  performance  records,  the  usual  average  performance 
that  such  operators  expected  to  get  from  trucks  being  four 
loaded  trips  per  day. 

Certain  statistics  in  the  table  show  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  the  several  operators.  The  information  is 
arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  loaded  trips  per  day, 
some  operators  using  tractor  semitrailer  shuttle  systems 
obtaining  three  times  as  many  loads  per  day  as  those  using 
trucks.  However,  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  amount  of 
useful  work  done  by  the  nine  shuttle  operators  which  is  best 
shown  by  the  ratio  of  loaded  trips  to  total  trips  and  loaded 
miles  to  total  miles.  When  these  ratios  fall  below  50  an 
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^^Fi^^S  ^°^  ^^  ^^  order.   Likewise,  if  the  ratios  equal  60, 
with  10  or  more  trips  and  40  or  more  miles  per  day,  an  effi- 
cient operation  is  assured.   On  this  basis  very  few  present 
day  terminal  trucking  operations  can  be  considered  efficient. 

In  the  following  estimates  of  the  operating  cost  of  a 

nn^^iSr^^?^^'*^^^^''  combination  in  container  movement  (analysis 
106. 15; certain  adjustments  were  made  to  meet  these  departure- 
from  the  average.   Generally  they  take  the  form  of  reduced 
expenses  resulting  from  the  magnitude  of  the  anticipated  opera 
tion  and  the  estimated  saving  in  the  quantity  purchases  made 
possible;  but  they  are  also  reflected  importantly  in  the  reduoPri 
annual  variable  expense  resulting  from  the  lower  than  average 
vehicle  mileage  per  year.  ^ 

The  following  assumptions  were  made  as  to  vehicle  and  load: 


Maximum  pay-load 
Average  load  when  loaded 
Loaded  mileage 

Average  load  throughout  mileage 
Tare  weight,  container 
Tare  weight,  vehicle 

Average  gross  weight  throughout 
mileage 


25,000  lbs. 
18,125  lbs. 


60  percent 
of  total 


10,875  lbs. 

3,500  lbs. 

13,475  lbs. 


27,850  lbs. 


Gasoline  and  lubricating  oil  consumption  was  computed  f >om 
the  gross  weight  equations  for  each.   The  resulting  3.2  mil-s 
«diiJrH°S.  °?  gasoline  and  33.1  miles  per  quart,  of  oil  may  be 
adjusted  by  a  25  percent  increase  ana  decrease  m  estimating 
high  or  low  consumption.   A  much  wider  range  of  departure  frorn 
the  average  occurs  in  actual  operator  experience,  but  it  is 
believed  that  such  factors  as  improper  handling  of  the  vehi^^lp, 
Inadequate  maintenance,  faulty  carburetor  adjustment  and  ot.er 
controllable  factors  appearing  in  many  small  operations  need 
not  be  regarded  in  the  estimate  und-er  consideration. 

Gasoline  at  ten  cents  a  gallon  and  oil  at  ten  cents  a 
quart,  omitting  the  tax  on  each,  appears  to  be  currently  avail- 
able to  large  operations.   These  prices  are  applied  to  the  con- 
sumption estimates  above  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  estimated 
cost. 
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Though  a  range  In  price  may  be  anticipated  between  sections 
of  the  country,  it  is  believed  that  the  range  in  consumption 
would  absorb  such  price  range.  Minimum  prices  cannot  with 
assurance  be  applied  to  minimum  consumption  and  vice  versa. 

Tires  and  Tubes.  9.75x20,  12  ply,  tire  prices  as  suggested 
by  manufactiirers,  for  large  scale  tire  consumption,  were 
assigned  an  average  life  of  25,000  miles,  with  high  and  low 
cost  expectancies  based  on  20,000  and  30,000  miles  respectively. 

Garage  Miscellaneous  Expense.  This  item  represents  both 
labor  and  material  costs.  Labor  elements  would  scarcely  devi- 
ate from  normal  averages,  and  though  fleet  conditions  would 
Justify  a  price  reduction  in  materials,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  particular  operation  in  view  would  offset  such  a 
reduction  by  an  increase  in  materials  used.  Average  costs 
were,  therefore,  employed  in  the  estimate. 

Maintenance.  Of  the  values  resulting  from  the  equation 
for  maintenance  cost,  1.16  cents  per  mile  represents  labor 
involved.  This  was  retained  while  a  25  percent  price  reduction 
was  allowed  on  the  remaining  materials  costs.  The  resulting 
3.14  cents  per  mile  average  was  further  corrected  for  high  and 
low  costs  by  a  25  percent  deviation  allowance.  Such  deviations 
are  consistent  with  those  of  gasoline  and  oil  consumption. 

Vehicle  Depreciation.  Under  normal  conditions  the  useful 
life  of  a  tractor  and  semitrailer  of  the  type  under  considera- 
tion would  average  150,000  miles  for  the  tractor,  and  250,000 
miles  for  the  semitrailer.  Depreciation  rates  should,  as  a 
rule,  vary  inversely  with  the  investment.  But  the  costs  of 
actual  depreciation,  plus  maintenance,  are  likely  to  more  than 
offset  the  initial  investment  savings  where  the  equipment  is 
too  light,  while  the  costs  of  obsolescence  are  likely  to  more 
than  offset  maintenance  and  depreciation  savings  where  the 
equipment  is  too  sturdy.  When  the  vehicles  average  less  than 
60  miles  of  daily  travel,  the  element  of  obsolescence  assumes 
greater  importance  than  physical  deterioration  and  depreciation 
should  be  charged  on  a  time  basis.  Seven  years  for  the  tractor 
applied  to  a  price  range  of  $4,000  to  $5,000  for  low  and  high 
values  and  to  $4,500  for  an  average,  and  15  years  for  the  semi- 
trailer applied  to  $600  and  $700  for  low  and  high  and  to  $650  for 
average  values,  are  conservative.  The  investment  figures  rep- 
resent the  reduced  prices  of  quantity  purchase.   They  represent 
the  purchase  price  less  tire  price. 

Vehicle  Insurance.  The  following  estimates,  based  on 
operator  experience  as  well  as  normal  rate  ranges  were  employed 
In  the  computation  of  insurance  cost  expectancies: 
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Item    '  . 


Public  liability,,  tractor 

Public  liability,  semitrailer 

Property  damage 

Fire  tractor 

Fire  semitrailer 

Cargo 

Total 

Less  25  percent  for  fleet,  8.33  peiccnt 
for  experience 

Estimated  Range 
Estimated  Average 


Minimum 

Maximum 

$150.00 

$250.00 

50.00 

90.00 

75.00 

150.00 

30.00 

60.00 

5.00 

10.00 

15.00 

65.00 

$325.00 

$625.00 

$216.67    $416.67 

$225.00    $425.00 
$325.00 


Drivers'  and  Helpers'  Wa:ges.   Drivers'  and  helpers'  wages, 
like  vehicle  aepreciation,  tnough  normally  calculable  on  a 
mileage  basis,  should  in  the  low  mileages  under  consideration 
be  estimated  on  a  time  basis.   Drivers'  wages  will  range 
between  $20.00  and  $30.00  weekly  and  will  average  close  to 
$25.00.  Helpers'  wages  will  vary  between  $14.00  and  $22.00 
weekly  and  may  average  $18.00.  The  costs  of  the  latter  were 
computed  at  one  helper  to  every  four  vehicles.  Employee  lia- 
bility insurance  is  assumed  to  be  included  in  the  estimate. 

Garage  Rent.  Average  garage  rental  was  assumed;  but  a 
20  percent  plus  and  minus  deviation  was  allowed  in  computation 
of  high  and  low  probabilities • 

General  Overhead  and  Miscellaneous.   The  general  overhead 
costs  not  allocable  to  the  foregoing  l^ems,  will  depend  largely 
on  the  specific  nature  of  the  organization  operating  the  pro- 
posed service.  A  reasonable  allowance,  slightly  higher  than 
normal  operator  experience,  would  seem  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1,500  per  vehicle  as  an  average.  A  20  percent  devia- 
tion was  again  allowed  for  high  and  low  probabilities, 

Variable  Fees.  Because  for-hlre  operations  use  the  public 
highway  or  street  as  a  place  of  business  there  is  usually 
imposed  upon  them  a  special  tax  which  in  some  way  is  dependent 
on  the  extent  of  use  and  will  therefore  vary  with  mileage. 
Added  to  this  will  be  the  gas  tax  which  will  range  between 
three  cents  and  nine  cents  per  gallon  (Federal  tax  incl-^tjied) , 
and  the  Federal  oil  tax  of  one  cent  per  quart.  The  normal  sum 
of  these  variable  tax  items  for  an  operation  of  this  character 
will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  2.75  cents  per  mile,  and  though  a 
deviation  of  50  percent  would  not  be  abnormal,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  high  tax  regions  would  enjoy  low  labor  and  rental 
costs,  and  in  making  the  estimates  rmre   tnis  complication  is 
avoided  by  merely  allowing  a  25  percent  deviation  from  the 
average. 
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Licenses  and  Taxes.  Not  Variable.   The  heaviest  part  oi 
the  tax  bill,  under  the  assumed  mileages,  will  be  in  the  form  of 
taxes  and  fees  on  the  vehicles  which  are  independent  of  mileage. 
For  the  particular  vehicle  combination  in  question  $250  would 
appear  to  be  representative,  with  a  reasonable  deviation  allow- 
ance of  25  percent.  Taxes  on  other  property,  etc.,  are  charge- 
able to  the  particular  accounts  involved  and  do  not  appear  in 
these  vehicle  tax  estimates. 


Railway 


XXVIII  LINE  OPERATIONS 


107.  Elements  of  Line  Operations 

Rail  line  activities  embrace  the  movement  of  the  car 
between  terminals  and  the  yard  handlings  en  route  at 
intermediate  terminals.  The  cost  of  these  activi- 
tjies  include  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  roadway  and  power  employed 
in,  as  well  as  the  movement  incident  to  both  activities,  together 
with  a  proportionate  share  of  the  overhead  costs.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  distribute  the  cost  of  yardings  between  kinds  of  trains. 
The  road  expense  could  be  and  was  so  separated.  On  the  whole, 
line  expense  constituted  63  percent  of  the  total  cost*  and  49  per- 
cent of  total  revenues. #  The  average  unit  line  cost  per  train  was 
$232;  per  train  hour,  $51;  per  train  mile,  $3.16;  per  car  mile, 
12  cents. # 


Petroleum 


The  total  line  expenses  of  petroleiom  pipe  line  trans- 
portation companies  in  1932  amounted  to  67  million 
dollars,  all  of  which  v/ere  allocated  to  conveyance 
costs.  This  is  equivalent  to  32  percent  of  the  total  revenue 
earned;  and  amounted  to  $724  per  route  mile  of  pipe  line  operated, 
81  cents  per  net  ton  originated  and  2.1  mills  per  net  ton  mile.# 


108.  Utilization  of  Line 

Statistics  of  the  composite  train  are  shown  in 
analyses  70.3  and  70.6.  From  these  statistics  it 
appears  that  (l)  the  average  train  run  was  75  miles 
in  4  1/2  hours,  a  road  speed  of  16  miles  per  hour;  (2)  the  average 
number  of  train  miles  per  mile  of  road  was  1,611  per  annum  or  4.*4 
trains  per  day,  (2.2  trains  each  way)^  which  means  that  over  the 
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*  Analysis  107.2. 

#  Analysis  107.1. 

^   If  the  main  track  miles,  284  thousand  (analysis  70.4)  are 
used  instead  of  miles  of  road,  the  trains  per  day  per  mile 
of  main  track  drop  to  3.8. 
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cf!io^H^  ""^^  "^'^^^^^  ^^^  headway  of  freight  trains  running  in  the 
same  direction  averaged  about  11  hours  or  176  miles;  (5)  the 
heaviest  train  mile  density  was  in  the  Pennsylvania  operating 
district  -  4  trains  each  way  per  day  and  the  lightest  in  the  Or 
gon  district  -  1  train  each  way  per  day. 

y.^     The  foregoing  statistics,  however,  deal  with,  both  main  a'l 
Wn^i  «A^--n^^  the  branch  line  be  omitted,  the  average  run 
becomes  84  miles  m  5  hours  or  16.8  miles  per   hour;  the  train 
miles  per  mile  of  road,  2,070;  and  the  trains,  not  quitr  3  t'^  • 
per  day  each  way.   The  Pennsylvania  district  main  ]lnes'Cthe^' 
heaviest  in  density)  averaged  6  1/2  trains  each  way  per  day!  a 
headway  of  3  hours  and  50  minutes,  or  56  miles.* 

The  average  number  of  loaded  car  miles  per  manifest  trai'i 
mile  was  40;  the  gross  load,  (car  tons  only)  2,123  tons;  thr' r-- 
loaa,  7b2   tons.   The  heaviest  trains  were  in  the  Virginia  (45 
cars,  3,095  gross  tons  and  1,375  net  tons)  and  New  York  dist-: 
(58  cars,  2,824  gross  tons  and  1,048  net  tons.)# 

The  average  drag  freight  train  consisted  of  26  loaded  cars, 
2,101  gross  tons  (car  tons  only)  and  794  net  tons.   The  heavipst 
trains  were  in  West  Virginia  -  43  cars,  4,359  gross  tons,  ancf^ 
c , <i^rt  ne"C  tons.^ 


109.   Intermediate  Yardings 

Line  intermediate  yardings  are  of  two  kinds  - 
reclassification,  servicing  or  transfer  between 
.  yards  or  between  road  trains  of  the  same  carri»^r 

(single  carrier  yardings),  or  the  interchange  between  carrieis. 
t^^'^nvn^foi^  ^^r"^^^^?  switching  where  more  than  one  interchange 
is  involved.   The  number  of  such  handlings  is  quite  larse.  a^f -■ 
gating  105  million  in  1932,^6   which  means  tnat  on  the  average  r 
car  was  yarded  6  times/  in  the  average  (car/)  haul  of  353  miles, 
once  every  70  miles.  The  costs  do  not  vary  greatly  between  ^  - 
Tories.   The  average  unit  cost  for  yarding  for  the  United  St  r. 
was  $3.23  for  all  classes;  $2.41  for  a  single  carrier  yardinr; 
$4.80  for  a  single  interchange;  and  $4.88  for  an  intermediat" 
handling .0 
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*   Exhibit  440 

^        Analysis  109.1. 


#   Analysis  108.2. 


/   This  includes  one  origin  and  one  destination  yarding  and  an 
average  of  four  intermediate  yardings. 
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110.   Conveyance 
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cents  per  car  mile;  1.2  mill 
_.9  mills  per  equated  ton  mile;  and  3.7  mi: 
Of  the  total  trains  operated  in  1932,  25  p^ 
trains,  25  percent  drag  trains,  27  percent 
and  23  percent  branch  line  way  trains. # 

The  renortsd  cost  of  train 


The  road  cost  of  operating  the  composite  train  was 
$164;  $^6  per  hour;  $2.24  per  train  mile;  8  1/2 
cents  per  car  mile;  1.2  mills  per  gross  ton  mile; 
equated  ton  mile;  and  3.7  mills  per  net  ton  mile.* 
:rains  operated  in  1932,  25  percent  were  manifest 
'cent  drag  trains,  27  percent  main  line  way  trains, 
i  branch  line  way  trains. # 


The  reported  cost  of  train  movement  per  loaded  car 
not  resolved  into  primary  elements.  This  can  be  done, 
by  application  of  the  statistics  of  the  Commission  for 
follows:  Wages  (41  percent^  1.70  cents;  fuel,  power, 
engine  supplies  (29  percent)  1.20  cents;  engine  house 
.25  cents;  train  supplies  (7  percent)  .28  cents;  dispa 
road  service  (8  percent)  .33  cents;  and  supervision  (9 
.37  cents. j^ 


mile  was 

however , 

1932  as 
lubricants^ 
(6  percent 
tching  and 

percent) 


Comparison  indicates  that  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency 
there  is  little  choice  between  manifest  and  drag  trains.   In 
nearly  every  case  the  manifest  train  appears  to  be  operated  as 
the  efficiency  road  unit  by  choice.   The  tonnage  is  kept  up  to 
the  locomotive  rating  and  a  high  percentage  of  cars  are  loaded. 
If  the  volume  of  "red  ball»»  freight  does  not  fill  out  the  train, 
then  tonnage  of  heavier  commodities  is  used  to  fill  in.   This 
tonnage  would  ordinarily  move  in  drag  trains  when  traffic  is 
neavy.  Manifest  trains  seem  to  have  replaced  drag  trains  in  many 
cases  due  to  the  fact  that  the  schedule  has  to  be  maintained  for 
time  freight  and  that  the  drag  tonnage  used  to  fill  in  leaves 
little  left  for  the  drag  movement. 

ftrag  trains  seem  to  have  changed  in  character  in  that,  with 
the  exception  of  coal  movement,  they  are  now  largely  lightly 
loaded  trains  carrying  most  of  the  empty  cars  on  the  main  line. 
Drag  trains  also  are  performing  some  local  service  which  is  not 
heavy  movement. 

Where  drag  tonnage  Is  high,  it  is  almost  always  a  one 
direction  movement  and  the  return  of  empties  cuts  down  the  aver- 
age loaded  cars  per  train.   This  is  not  true  of  the  manifest  one- 
way movements,  since  the  return  of  the  empties  from  manifest  is 
classed  as  drag  service  and  only  helps  to  lessen  the  number  of 
loaded  drag  cars. 


*   Analysis  107.1. # Analysis  108.3 
P   Analysis  108.7.  The  total  cost  of  train  movement  3.32 

cents  has-  been  expanded  to  4.13  cents  by  dividing  by  the. 

ratio  of  overhead  expense  (1.71  cents)  total  expense  8.69 

cents • 
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The  present  interchangeability  of  road  freight  dowpt-  i  c, 

:!?   2?^^^^^  ^^^S  service  and  speed  up  tonnage  deliver iP^h 
putting  the  heavy  shioments  in  faster  schedS^trafns       ^ 

The  average  number  of  loaded  cars  In  manifest  trains  was  40 

Jn  ^I^ff'^'*?^^^  ?^*  ^""^  ^^  °^^^^  ^^"^  ^^y  ^^ains  12.^  Empty  caL 
in  manifest  trains  averaged  31,  in  drag  trains  26,  and  in  main 

wasVlL  tonf  ^nVv.^'^r'  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^"  ^^^^^^^  manifest  train 
I  t,    'Iz^     ?^^'  ^?  ^^®  "^^^S  ^^^^"  2,101,  and  in  the  main  line  wav 
train  829;  the  net  weight  in  the  manifest  train  was  752,  drag   ^ 
train  794,  and  way  train  291.*  The  average  run  of  the  ianifest 
train  was  115  miles  in  5  2/5  hours  -  a  spied  of  21  mileHer 
hour;  of  the  drag  train  84  miles  in  5  hours  -  a  speed  of  17 
miles  per  hour;  and  of  the  way  train  56  miles  in  5  hours  - 
a  road  speed  of  12  miles  per  hour.#  The  average  cost  of  the 
manifest  train  was  $281;  of  the  drag  train  $210.  The  average 
train  mile  road  cost  of  the  manifest  train  was  $2.51,  of  the 
drag  train  $2.55,  and  of  the  main  line  way  train  $2.01.  Per 
loaded  car  mile,  the  manifest  train  cost  6  cents,  the  drag 
train  10  cents  and  the  way  train  17  cents.  Per  net  ton  mile, 
the  manifest  train  road  cost  was  3.3  mills,  the  drag  train  3  2 
TTiills  and  .the  way  train  6.9  mills. j^ 

ThP  h^^v.^o^'^^'^  2^'"  "^J^  °°^*  ^°^  *^he  United  States  was  8  7  cents 
w« Q  ?  A  «f?T    m?^  °^^^  ^^^^   marked.  The  average  (all  trains^ 
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Analyses  108.2  and  111.3.     ' 

Time  of  train  switching  eliminated.  Exhibit  440 


The  gross  ton  mile  cost  of  manifest  train  service  was  lower 
than  any  other  type  of  train  service  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  in  all  rate  territories  except  Central  and  Southeastern, 
where  the  drag  train  cost  was  about  6  percent  lower  than  mani- 
fest trains.   The  national  average  net  ton  mile  cost  of  drag 
train  service  was  lower  than  any  other  type  of  train.   In  three 
districts.  Central,  Pocahontas  and  Southeastern  (due  partly,  it 
is  assumed,  to  preponderance  of  coal  traffic  with  consequent 
heavier  car  loading)  the  drag  train  costs  per  net  ton  mile  were 
lower.   In  all  other  territories,  nowever,  it  was  higher,  due  in 
part  to  the  practice  of  handling  empty  equipment  in  drag  trains 
in  the  Western  District.* 


Waterway 


Water  carriers »  line  nosts  were  divided  between 
line  station  and  line  conveyance.   Total  line  costs 
for  all  reporting  carriers  for  1932  amounted  to 
$103,152,000  which  was  78  percent  of  total  freight  expenditures. 
Common  carriers  total  line  expenses  were  $83,502,000  or  76  per- 
cent of  their  total  freight  expenditures,  and  other  carriers 
spent  $19,850,000  or  91  percent  of  their  total  freight  expenses 
for  line  costs. # 

By  districts  and  by  classes  of  carrier  line  expenditures 
and  percentages  of  total  freight  expenses  for  1932  were  - 
Atlantic  Coast  common  $15,708,000  or  67  percent,  others  $3,885,000 
or  90  percent;  Atlantic  Gulf  common  $11,832,000  or  78  percent, 
others  $989,000  or  99  percent;  Intercoastal  coimnon  $34,029,000 
or  81  percent,  others  $233,000  or  73  percent;  Inland  Waterways 
common  $5,159,000  or  63  percent,  others  $446,000  or  94  percent; 
Great  Lakes  common  $6,675,000  or  80  percent,  others  $13,639,000 
or  90  percent;  and  Pacific  Coast  common  $9,898,000  or  81  per- 
cent; others  $658,000  or  86  percent. # 

Line  station  expenses  for  all  reporting  carriers  for  1932 
amounted  to  $2,516,000  or  1.9  percent  of  total  freight  expendi- 
tures and  2.4  percent  of  total  line  expenses.   Common  carriers 
spent  $2,383,000  or  2.2  percent  of  their  total  freight  and  2.9 
percent  of  their  total  line  expenditures  for  line  station  items, 
and  for  other  carriers  similar  figures  were  $133,000  or  .6  per- 
cent and  7  percent .# 

Line  station  expenses  for  1932  by  districts  and  by  classes  of 
carriers  and  percentages  of  total  freight  expenditures  and  total 
line  expenses  were  -  Atlantic  Coast  common  $351,000  or  1.5  per- 
cent and  2.2  percent,  others  $80,000  or  1.9  percent  and  2.1  percent; 
Atlantic  Gulf-  common  JftT .002.000  or  6.6  percent  and  8.5  percent; 
Intercoastal  common  $462,000  or  1.1  percent  ana  1.4  percent,  otners 
$26,000  or' 8.2  percent  and  11.2  percent;  Inland  Waterways  common 
$223,000  or  2.7  percent  and  4.3  percent,  others  $1,000  or  .2  per- 
cent and  .2  percent;  Great  Lakes  common  $143,000  or  1.7  percent 
and  2.1  per cent r  others  $26,000  or  .2  percent  and  .2  percent;  and 
Pacific  Coast  common  $202,000  or  1.6  percent  and  2  percent. # 
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*   Analyses  110.3  and  110.4. 


^       Analysis  107.3. 
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laxo  ^2^I®P^S®  expenses  for  all  reporting  water  carriers  in 

1932  amounted  to  $100,636,000  or  77  percent  of  their  total  frei^hf 
expenditures  and  98  percent  of  their  total  line  expenses.   For 
common  carriers  similar  figures  were  $80,920,000  or  74  percent 
and  97  percent,  and  for  other  carriers  they  were  $19,716,000  or 
90  percent  and  99  percent.*  mxo,uuu  or 

By  districts  and  by  classes  of  carriers,  line  conveyance 
expenses  and  percentages  of  total  freight  expenditures  and  total 
line  expenses,  respectively,  for  the  year  1932  were  -  Atlantic 
iT^n^^'nZ''''   $15,357,000  or  66  percent  and  98  percent,  others 
l?n  2^i'  nnn''''  ^^  percent  and  98  percent;  /Atlantic  Gulf  common 
^10,831,000  or  71  percent  and  92  percent,  others  $989,000  or  99 
percent  and  100  percent;  Intercoastal  common  $33,567,000  or  79 
S^^r'^T  ?'^'^^^S  percent,  others  $207,000  or  65  percent  and  89  per- 
cr-nt,  Inland  l^aterways  common  $4,936,000  or  61  percent  and  96 

2nt,  others  $445,000  or  94  percent  and  99  percent:  Great 
..Ji.3  common  $6,532,000  or  78  percent  and  98  percent,  others 

|q  fiq7  nnn  n^^Q  P^^^^?^  ^?^^99  percent;  and  Pacific  Coast  common 
59,697,000  or  79  percent  and  98  percent,  others  $658,000  or  86 
percent  ^nd  100  percent.*  ^uoo,uuu  ui  od 
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111«  Distribution  Operations 

Rail  distribution  service  is  defined  in  the  survey  as 
the  service  by  way  freight  trains.  These  trains  are 
of  two  classes,  those  operated  on  main  lines  and 
those  operated  on  branch  lines  -  the  latter  comprising  lines  over 
which  only  v;ay  freight  train  service  is  customarily  operated. 

Train  analysis  indicates  that  these  trains  carried  (for  rela- 
tively short  distances)  a  substantial  part  of  the  total  traffic. 
The  bri   :  line  trains  handled  300  million  net  tons,  that  is,  they 
either  c.   ina ted,  terminated  or  intermediately  handled  that  amount, 
ine  extent  of  the  duplication  is  unknovm  but  in  the  nature  of  things 
is  not  believed  to  be  large.   The  main  line  way  trains  handled  489 
million  net  tons.#  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  composite 
railway  ton  was  either  originated  or  terminated  by  a  way  freight 
train,  main  or  branch,  inasmuch  as  the  total  rail  tonnage  originatea 
amounted  to  646  million  tons.  ^"lasa  uxxijxua 

>.^  ^iJ^-,  f^'^^^^Sr.^^yJ  on  main  line  way  trains  was  56  milea^  and  on 
branch  lines,  37  miles./  The  ton  miles  of  the  former  amount  to  only 
10  percent,  and  the  latter,  only  4  percent  of  the  total  net  ton 
miles  •'*H*' 


* 


Analysis  107.3.         #   Analyses  111.1  and  111.2. 
Analyses  108.3  and  111.1  (train  miles  divided  by  trains). 
Analyses  108.3  and  111.2  (train  miles  divided  by  trains). 
Analyses  111.1,  111.2,  67.1. 
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Of  the  243  thousand  miles  of  road  operatea  m  1932  by  the 
reporting  carriers,  76,000  or  31  percent  v/ere  lines  over  which 
only  local  service,  freight  and  passenger,  was  regularly  operated 
which  f   aenominated  ^branch  lines."*  The  ratio  of  branch  lines 
to  total  mileage  is  about  the  same  as  the  national  average  in  all 
territories,  except  Central,  15  percent;  Pocahontas,  18  percent; 
Western  Trunk  Line,  40  percent;  and  Pacific  Northwest  43  percent ,# 
About  23  percent  of  the  freight  train  runs  were  on  "branch  lines, p 
but  only  12  percent  of  the  train  miles,  3  percent  of  the  loaded 
car  miles,  and  4  percent  of  the  net  ton  miles./ 

Mainline  way  freight  trains  accounted  for  27  percent  of  all 
trains,  21  percent  of  all  train  miles, ^  and  18  percent  of  total 
road  costs.  Branch  line  freight  train  costs  were  9  percent  of 
^o-cai  road  costs.   The  road  cost  was  ^3  cents  per  net  ton  handled 
In  through  trains  for  an  average  haul  of  100  miles,  road  cost  in 
way  trains  was  31  cents  per  net  ton  handled  for  an  average  haul 
of  47  miles.** 

The  composite  main  line  way  freight  consist*!  of  13  loads  and 
12  empties.   Its  car  tonnage  was  829  tons,  its  net  tonnage  291 
tons.##  Its  average  road  cost  per  train  mile  was  $2.02  per  loaded 
car  mile  17  cents,  and  per  net  ton  mile,  7  mills. ^^ 

The  composite  branch  line  had  an  average  of  3/4  of  a  train 
each  way  per  day.   It  consisted  of  8  loads  and  6  empties.   Its  car 
tonnage  was  slightly  over  500  tons,  its  net  load  just  under  200 
tons.  Its  average  run  was  only  37  miles,  the  running  time  of  which 
was  3  hours//  -  a  running  speed  of  12  miles  per  hour.  The  average 
road  cost  per  train  was  $67;  $1.82  per  train  mile;  24  cents  per 
cfeir  mile;  3.6  mills  per  car  ton  mile;  and  9.4  mills  per  net  ton 
mile.  It  was  the  cheapest  train  but  the  most  expensive  service. 
The  road  cost  in  terms  of  revenue  units  (loaded  cars  or  net  ton 
miles)  was  nearly  three  times  the  road  cost  of  the  average  main- 
line train.   In  one  out  of  nine  rate  territories  and  in  ten  out  of 
forty-eight  operating  districts,  the  average  road^  cost  per  car 
mile  was  in  excess  of  30  cents  and  in  a  number  of  them  in  excess 
of  40  cents.  The  average  way  train,  judged  from  test  analyses, 
handled  a  preponderance  of  low  grade  traffic,  the  average  consist 
being  4  percent  cotton,  hay  and  tobacco;  14  percent  coal;  15  per- 
cent sand,  stone  and  gravel;  6  percent  petroleum;  and  13  percent 
forest  products.   18  percent  were  l.c.l.  cars.** 


i 
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*  Analysis  70.5.  # 

^  Analysis -108. 3.  / 

**  Exhibit  440.  ## 

^^  Analyses  111.1  and  111.4. 

//  Exclusive  of  train  switching. 


Analysis  70.5. 

Analyses  67.1  and  111,2. 

Analysis  111*3. 
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XXIX  INTEGRATED  MOVEMENT 

lis.  Problem  of  Integrated  Movement 
115.   Instrument  Utility 

The  rail  cost  of  performing  terminal  service  for 
average  car  amounts  to  $£6.84  in  the  origin  and 
™=/n„4.  4-   .   destination  terminals*  and  $12.49  in  the  inter- 

»nH  ?f%*r'"^''?}^-  ^  *°*^1  °f  ^39.33  per  car  or  $1  65  per  ton  # 
and  if  intermediate  yardings  be  excluded,  fl.is  per  ton. ^     ' 

The  rail  cost  of  line  movement,  excluding  intermediate  varri 
^^h'h''^^  including  the  cost  of  all  function!,  is  9  cents  per 
loaded  car  mile  or  4  mills  per  net  ton  mile.   If  intermediate 
yardings  be  included,  the  rail  cost  per  car  mile  is  IS  cents%nd 
per  ton  mile,  5  mills. ^  cents  and 

The  cost  of  cargo  train  service  can  be  approximated.  The 
total  present  main  line  road  cost  of  3.6  mills  per  net  ton  mile/ 
understates  the  cost  to  the  extent  that  expenses  common  to  road 
and  yard  cannot  be  reduced  proportionately  to  the  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  yard  operations  but  overstates  it  in  that  this 
cost  relates  to  an  average  train  load  of  only  660  net  tons.** 
whereas  the  train  load  of  a  cargo  train  might  well  be  four  or 
five  times  that  much. 

In  the  Pocahontas  region  as  a  whole  and  on  individual  ran 
ways  or  parts  of  railways  in  other  sections,  the  potentlallUel 
of  cargo  trains  have  been  realized  more  nearly  than  generally  is 
true  in  operations  as  a  whole.  The  net  tons  Lr  t?ain  ™?t:  L 
Pocahontas  Territory  were  over  twice  the  average  of  the  coLtrv 
as  a  whole  and  in  drag  freight  trains  the  ratio  was  nelrlv   ^ 

thrPoL^hn%^''^^  ^°^  *^^  country.##  Taking  operations  as  ^  whole, 
the  Pocahontas  conveyance  cost  per  net  ton  mile  was  S.S  mills 
of%  S??^f  "^^f  ^  yardings  .7  mill  and  station  .1  mill,  a  totii 
wf=  ^^  f.'.'"*®'"®^^  ^^^   average  cost  for  the  country  as'a  whole 
was  5.3  mills  or  over  50  percent  greater. ,!$^  The  drL  friieht 

ance^ott  bein^f  q'''??/"^'°'^  ""'  ^^^"  lower,  its  fofd  clnvey- 
^=tf^  fn     ^  ■'■'t   ""^^^^  P®^  »e*  ton  mile  compared  with  the 
national  average  of  3.S  mills.//  The  data  Indicate  that  a  full 
tonnage  cargo  train  moving  from  a  single  origin  track  to  «  l^lli^ 
destination  Industry  track  without  brlakingihe  triln  llnl  lould' 

h«il»  l^  ^   ^""^  ''°''^  °^  ^^^^  ^^^^   2  mills  per  net  ton  mile,  or 
=?^  ^^^.^''frf^  °°^^  °^   pipe  li»e  transportation.   This  train 
Pvn^n«''^'^w^^^^?e^^  practically  all  terminal  ope?4tions  and 
higher  tha^the  ^ott°nf  °'   this  character  of  rail  operation  is 
^^form^^?  la^°?rLsJortalion!'''  °""'^"'  "  ^^  ^""^  ^^- 


?   AHilysls  104.1.  ~ji       Analysis  IOTTl. 


Analysis  106.4. 
Analysis  110.2. 

i^hlhi^t  lln   ^""^^  ^°5^°^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^y  ^^ain  miles). 

Exhibit   440.  M     Analysis   107.8.  //     Analysis  110.4 
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Analyses  108.8  and  6x.4  to  81.6  show  the  line  cost  per 
loaded  car  mile  and  per  net  ton  mile  of  the  four  types  of  trains 
operated  with  that  of  power  unit  cars  submitted  by  a  number  of 
leading  manufacturers.   These  cars  are  motor  units  -  Diesel- 
mechanical,  Diesel-electric  and  steam  types  are  each  represented 
which  are  designed  to  carry  3  to  5  containers  on  the  power  car 
and  to  trail  1  to  4  trailers  at  a  road  speed  of  50  miles  per  hour 
on  level  tangent  track.  All  line  costs  were  deemed  constant  to 
both  types  of  operation  except  power  maintenance,  depreciation, 
locomotive  care,  fuel,  water  and  similar  supplies,  and  crew 
wages.   The  latter  were  calculated  at  $20  per  crew  day  with  an 
average  mileage  of  150  miles.   This  crew  mileage  is  higher  than 
that  of  present  conventional  freight  trains  but  lower  than 
justified  by  the  type  of  operation,  since  on  the  average  it  would 
mean  about  4  ho\irs»  work.   A  reasonable  mileage  would  be  about 
250  miles  or  about  6  hours^  work.   In  computing  car  mileage, 
60  percent  was  deemed  loaded  and  40  percent  empty  and  similar 
ratios  were  used  in  computing  ton  mileage. 

The  analysis  also  shows  similar  information  with  respect  to 
light  power  locomotives  for  trains  of  from  4  to  12  cars.   The 
submissions  show,  almost  without  exception,  that  the  manufacturers 
claim  to  be  ready  to  produce  a  type  of  light  train  which  will 
offer  a  transportation  service  on  carload  freight  at  express  train 
speed,  without  terminal  delays  and  at  a  cost  substantially  less 
than  the  cost  of  conventional  trains.* 


•*jr- 


i  I 


Highway 


Separating  the  overall  cost  of  the  integrated 
highway  movement  between  line  and  terminal  upon 
the  basis  of  studies  of  truck  terminal  operations 
alone,  reveals  a  truck  terminal  cost  varying  from  90  cents  per 
ton  with  a  3- ton  load  to  28  cents  per  ton  with  a  20- ton  load, 
the  average  (10-ton  load)  being  41  cents. #  The  foregoing  costs 
are  for  fully  loaded  movements.   If  an  average  loaded  movement 
of  60  percent  be  assumed,  the  average  truck  terminal  cost  rises 
from  41  cents  to  about  70  cents  per  ton,  or  nearly  $1  per  ton 
less  than  rail  yard  cost  and  43  cents  less  than  rail  terminal 
cost, 

'The  line  cost  of  a  fully  loaded  truck  movement  with  an  aver- 
age load  of  10  tons  is  about  27  mills  per  net  ton  mile  and  of  the 
most  economical  load,  20  tons,  about  18  mills  per  net  ton  mile. 


*  The  total  cost  per  net  ton  mile  produced  by  each  of  these 
submissions,  except  a  more  or  less  convential  steam  locomotive 
Is  less  than  the  comparable  cost  of  either  type  of  way  train 
since  12  submissions  show  average  cost  the  same  or  lower  than 
that  of  the  average  manifest  or  drag  train,  16  lower  than  the 
ayerage  of  all  trains  and  only  6  equaling  the  average  of  all 
tr'^ins . 

#  .nalysis  49.7. 
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If  these  two  Instrtimentalities  continue  to  be  oneratPri 

t^rier'^t^l^'^^V'   ^"°*^""'  "^1°"^^^  an  average'S'^'of  TO 
tons  per  truck,  and  an.  average  line  cost  of  5.3  mills  oer  npt  r^^ 

?ii^'^^^4*'  r  ^^^"^   *^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  advantage  Sf  il  cints  cer 

throueh  tMl\°S   |j!i'i'ili?e  and  rehandling  can  be  eliminated  either 
t^f^^il  H^  r  °^   containers  or  by  transporting  .semitrailer^ 
the  whole  distance  from  origin  to  destination  b|  highwav  water 

«?^^iif^^-^"^^?°"'^i°^*^l°'^  °^   th^se  three,  the  container  beinfthe 
efficient  medium  for  such  coordinated  transportation! 

^r   n,ov?^  ^  F-"-?"  ""'^^'^  relieve  the  carload  shipper  of  the  necesqii-,r 

bflSf io'f^^fS  sffee?  To'^^'^  .'^^  contai^Ls  recomendef '''^ 
^n  Af»  Lil  and  24  feet  long,  having  a  capacity  of  from  one-flff. 
n™,^?r^   a  carload,  carrying  a  maximum  payload  of  fSJOOO 

sSl^s'  t>Lt?oLr^^«^?  transferable  bet^eL  highway  vehicles, 
snippers'  piatlorms,  railroad  cars,  and  boats   Prpqpnf-  h-!  crbwo.r 
equipment,  trucks,  trailers,  and  semitrailer! i  c^n  breauiDDe7 

vPhi  l^t   ''^^^^^^^^  '^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  °^  ^  1  ew  Au^d?ed  aol^ars  per 
II^?e^in^p^?H''^^  specially  designed  semitrailers  costing  but^ 
M  ahiL^^  ^^"^  present  vehicles  would  prove  advantageous   The 
^Mp  ?nS^^?f  r  possesses  the  motive  power  and  woSld^be  r;spon- 
mSw  ^eScler^'^"^  °'  containers  between  railroad  cars^Z 

v..hi^f  ^^^^v®  traffic  to  be  moved  in  terminal  areas  by  highwiv 
vehicle  would  be  carload  freight.  A  terminal  area  may  easilv  ^ 

w^^^h""^  \^e?^^^  ^^  °^  ^^  °^il^s  although  the  average  folded  haul 
would  probably  not  exceed  4  miles  in  large  terminal  q   Tn  Lnn^i^f^ 
highway  vehicles  would  have  an  active  nf!d  of  service  reD^acinL^ 
e^ll   dl^t.?^^^.^^  "^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  '^^   distaLes  up  to  lo^mile' 
^  ^stinces  of  S^  ml^pf  ^  freight  in  lieu  of  mainline  traTns 
States   S?1  mill ff?^..^i^^  or  more,  in  many  sections  of  the  United 
nnw  H^^^r  ^^^^'^^  ^^  quantity  movements  of  commodities  which 
now  do  not  move  in  commerce  at  all  would  likewise  result  thZ 
highway  vehicle  operating  in  single  units  beS  easily  capable 
PortatlS^lan???^^  T^'  communities  which  facfotL r'^r anl- 
iSm  S^tra^n  ^i^     comparison  of  highway  container  service 
SyJeJ  ^f 5^'a^^?i  R^?^  ^^?  ?^^?^^  ^^^«  service  is  shown  in 
this  f llldt  '  "^^^""^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^   °^  ^^e  extent  of 

Trucks  generally  render  a  much  speedier  service  in  terminal 
areas  than  Is  possible  by  switching  of  carL  3^ subs ti tut inf 
demountable  container  bodies  for  the  present  larglclpacitv  far 

inh^^?  t'f   ^^^H'^f  ^^^^^y  vehicles  do  the  compete  terminal 
Job,  taking  containers  from  the  road  train,  makinrdellve^v  and 

ralK'^Lf S^L^'^'^'^^r  '?  '!J^  ^^^^  trainsfcoLdinatio^'or 
•railway  and  highway  service  is  brought  about,  and  the  shipper  gpts 
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Shipper 


Analysis  JL07.1. 


not  only  the  quantity  of  goods  desired  but  speedy  service  as  well. 
The  railroad  train  has  inherent  advantages  both  in  speed  and 
economy  over  the  highway  vehicle  for  the  line -haul  movement,  but 
the  reverse  is  true  in  terminal  movement.  The  increase  in  speed 
effected  by  using  highway  service  for  terminal  collection  and 
delivery  of  container  load  lots  in  lieu  of  present  railroad  carlot 
service  is  indicated  in  analysis  21.1.  Under  such  an  arrangement 
the  highway  vehicle  and  the  railroad  train  become  partners  instead 
of  competitors,  the  demountable  container  body,  which  travels 
with  equal  facility  on  either  vehicle,  being  the  key  to  the  solu- 
tion. 


XXX  INTERCARRIER  OPERATIONS 


114.  Necessity  for  Interchange 

115.  Routing  Privileges 

116.  Cost  of  Intercarrier  Operations 

The  shippers  also  answered  fully  the  question  about 
nature  and  extent  of  the  traffic  service  which  they 
received.   This  infor^aation  is  shown  in  analyses 
115.1  and  115.2.   In  the  former  the  questions  have  been  tallied 
by  the  percentage  relationship  of  replies  to  the  total  number  of 
shippers  replying  to  the  questionnaire;  in  the  latter,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  tons  by  all  agencies  shipped  by  the 
respondents. 

It  appears  that  26  percent  of  the  shippers  in  number,  repre- 
senting 68  percent  of  the  tonnage  reported,  obtained  traffic 
service  from  their  own  traffic  departments;  26  percent  in  number, 
representing  13  percent  of  the  tonnage,  from  firm  officers  who 
performed  other  duties;  61  percent  in  number,  representing  18 
percent  of  the  tonnage,  did  not  have  any  traffic  service  but 
relied  entirely  on  railway  officers  or  agents. 

With  respect  to  solicitation,  57  percent  of  the  shippers, 
representing  80  percent  of  the  tonnage,  v/ere  solicited  by  off 
line  commercial  agents;  36  percent  of  the  number,  representing  65 
percent  of  the  tonnage,  reported  that  off  line  solicitation  was 
helpful;  23  percent  of  the  number,  representing  42  percent  of  the 
tonnage,  that  such  solicitation  affected  routing.  Only  21  per- 
cent of  the  shippers  in  number,  representing  but  9  percent  of  the 
tonnage,  thought  off  line  solicitation  was  useless. 

Off  line  solicitation  evidently  is  not  of  great  importance 
from  a  service  standpoint.  Of  the  total  shippers,  11  percent  in 
number,  representing  26  percent  of  the  tonnage,  reported  that  they 
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tracing  shipments  by  off  line  ageAcies.  lexpea  in 


Railway 


/o  iS^  there  were  50  million  Interchange  handlings* 
(.2,600  thousand  of  which  involved  an  intermediate 
switch  line)  at  an  average  cost  of  $6.51  each#, 
producing  a  total  cost  of  325  million  dollars.  Reduced  to  lA 

owJ^rS?^""^®  ^^^i?'  *^^^  ^^'  counting  as  a  single  transaction  all 
switching  operations  necessary  to  interchange  a  car  from  one 
road-haul  carrier  to  another  or  between  the  road-haul  carrier  and 
the  initial  or  final  terminal  switching  lines,  there  were  24 
million  interchanges,  entailing  an  average  cost  of  $10,78  each 
Confining  the  cost  to  the  intercarrier  cars  alone  (10,556  thou- 
sand) it  averaged  $30.80  per  car  originated.jzJ 

117 >  Minimization 


1   Counting  each  handling  by  each  carrier.  ~ 

#       Analysis   116.3. 

^       Total  cars  originated  27,147,000   fanalvsis  fi7  i^      loeo   i^^oi 
lllltTloMt'i?,^,  (exhibit  1105   and^focaf  i!c?I:'krs'7  724  SOO, 

cIrrwere'd\1^?2Lefarf^^i^^s-'^Torai^i"^'f-ea^°"?^'-.°-^' 
Se?SisrTra?f?c"eport)-        °""  ''"'''°°°   ^^°''  ^^^'   P^^^  "' 
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CODES  OF  RATE  TERRITORIES 


Territory 


Code 


Territory 


Code 


!•  New  England  Territory  -  States  of  Conneoticut, 

Maine^  Massachusetts,  New  Ha2i5)8hire,  Rhode  Island 
and  Vermont  •• «,., ••••••••••••, 

!!•  Tnmk  Line  Territory  -  States  of  Delaware,  Ifctryland, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  District 
of  Coluabia  ••••••.•..•.•••••........,,,...,,,,,,,,, 

III»  Central  Freight  Association  Territory  -  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Miohigim  (South  of 
Great  Lakes)  and  that  part  of  Wisconsin  on  and 
east  of  the  Green  Bay-Preeport  line.  #  ••••••••••••« 

IV.  Pocahontas  Territory  -  States  of  Virginia  and 

West  Virginia  •../.. 

V.  Southern  Freight  Territory  -  States  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  that  part  of 
Louisiana  east  of  Mississippi  River .••... 

VI •  Western  Trunk  Line  Territory  -  States  of  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  that  part  of  Michigan  north  of  Great  Lakes, 
that  part  of  Wisconsin  west  of  Green  Bay-Free- 
port  line#,  that  part  of  Missouri  on  and  north  of 
St.  Louis-Kansas  City  line*,  and  that  part  of 
Wyoming  and  Colorado  on  south  and  east  of 
Cheyenne-El  Paso  line# ••••• 

VII.  Southwestern  Territory  -  States  of  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  that  part  of  Missouri 
south  of  the  St.  Louis-Kansas  City  line*; 
that  part  of  Louisiana  west  of  Biississippi 
River,  and  that  part  of  New  Mexico  on  and 
east  of  Cheyenne-El  Paso  line  iff 


100 


VIII*  Pacific  Northwest  Territory  -  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  IdiOio,  Montana  and  that  part  of  Wyoming 
north  of  Cheyenne-Ogden  line  f## 


800 


200 


IX.  Pacific  Southwest  Territory  -  States  of  California, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  that  part  of  Wyoming  on 
and  south  of  Cheyenne-Ogden  lin&mff  and  that  part 
of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  west  of  the  Cheyenne- 
El  Paso  line# 


900 


300 


Uoo 


500 


600 


#  Green  Bay-Freeport  line  -  Along  western  shore  of  Green 

Bay  to  City  of  Green  Bay,  thence  along  the  C.  &  N.  W. 
R.R.  to  Menesha,  thence  along  M.  St.  P.  and  S.  Ste.  Marie 
R.R.  to  Fond  du  Lac,  thence  along  C.  &  N.  W.  R.R.  to 
Watertown,  thence  along  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.R.  to  Madison, 
thence  along  the  C.  &  N.  W.  to  Dodgeville,  thence  along 
the  I.  C.  R.R.  to  the  Illinois  State  Line. 

♦  St.  Louis-Kansas  City  Line  -  Along  the  M.  P.  R.R,  to 

lAbadie,  Mo.,  thence  along  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R.R.  to 
Kansas  City* 

#f  Cheyenne-El  Paso  Line  -  From  Cheyenne  along  the  Colorado 
and  Southern  through  Denver  and  Pueblo  to  Trinidad,  thence 
along  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.R.  through  Raton,  Santa  Fe, 
Albuquerque  to  El  Paso. 

f#^  Cheyenne-Ogden  Line  -  Line  of  Union  Pacific  R.R.  from 
Cheyenne  to  Ogden. 
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FHDERAL  COORDINATOR  OP  TR/.::SPCRTATION 
Section  of  Transportatioxi  Servj^ce 

FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  REPORT 

TBADING  CE^JTEBS  OF   AMERICAN  TRADE  AREAS 


^  Bangor 
j  Houlton 

4  Lewiston 

5  Portland 

6  Rockland 

7  Watervllle 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

8  BerlTn 

9  Concorti 

10  Dover 

11  Keene 

12  Laconla 

13  Lebanon 

14  Manchester 

15  Nashua 

lo  Portsmouth 
17  Rochester 

msmi 

It   oarre 

19  Bennington 

20  B;ir:5ngton 
C.1  3ratilefcoro 

22  Rutland 

23  St.   Albans 

24  St.  Johnsbury 

MASSACHUSETTS 

25  Boston 

26  Brockton 

27  Fall  River 

28  Fitchburg 

29  Greenfield 

30  Haverhill 

31  Holyoke 

32  Lawrence 

33  Lowell 

34  New  Bedford 
North  Adams 
Pittsfield 
Springfield 
Worcester 


It 


CONNECTICUT 
9  Bridgeport 
■0  Dahbury 

41  Hartford 

42  Meriden 

43  New  Britain 

44  New  Haven 

45  New  London 

46  Norwalk 

47  Norwich 

48  Waterbury 

49  Willimantic 

RHODE  ISLAND 

50  Newport 

51  Providence 

52  Woonsocket 


NEW  YORK 

53  Albany 

54  Auburn 

55  Binghamton 

56  Buffalo 

57  Coming 

58  Eljnira 

59  Glens  Falls 

60  Gloversvill* 

61  Home  11 

62  Ithaca 

63  Jamestown 

64  Kingston 

65  Little  Falls 

66  Ualone 

67  Middletown 
60  Newburgh 

69  Ogder.sburg 

70  Glean 

71  Cneonta 

72  Oswego 

73  Plattsburg 

74  Poughkeepsie 

75  Rochester 

76  Rome 

77  Schenectady 

78  Syracuse 

79  Troy 

80  Utica 

81  Watertown 

82  New  York  City 

PEmrSYLVANIA 

83  Al lent  own 

84  Altoona 

85  Bethlehem 

86  Bradford 

87  Butler 

80  Carbondale 

89  Carlisle 

90  Chambersburg 

91  Clearfield 

92  Connellsville 

93  Du  Bois 

94  Easton 

95  Erie 

96  Harrisbxirg 

97  Hazelton 

98  Huntington 

99  Indiana 

100  Johnstown 

101  Kittannlng 

102  Lancaster 

103  Lebanon 

104  Lewiston 

105  Lock  Haven 

106  Mahanoy  City 

107  Meadville 

108  New  Castle 

109  Oil  City 

110  Pottstown 

111  Pottsville 

112  Punxsutawney 

113  Reading 

114  St.  Marys 

115  Scranton 

116  Shamokin 

117  Sharon 

118  Sunbury 

119  Uniontown 

120  Warren 

121  Washington 

122  Wilkfcs-Barre 

123  Williamsport 

124  York 

125  Philadelphia 

126  Pittsburgh 


NEW  JERSEY 

127  Atlantic  City 

128  Asbury  Park 

129  Dover 

130  Trenton 

MARYLAND 

131  Baltimore 

132  Cambridge 

133  Cumberland 

134  Frederick 

135  Hagerstown 

136  Salisbury 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

137  Washington 

DELAWARE 

138  Wilmington 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

139  Beckley 

140  Bluefield 

141  Charleston 

142  Clarksburg 

143  Elkins 

144  Fairmont 

145  Grafton 

146  Huntington 

147  Logan 

148  Martinsburg 

149  Morgantown 
156  Parkersburg 

151  Wheeling 

VIRGINIA 

152  Charlottesville 

153  Covington 

154  Danville 

155  Fredericksburg 

156  Harrisburg 
I^chburg 
Norfolk 

159  Petersburg 

160  Richmond 

161  Roanoke 

162  Staunton 

163  Winchester 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

164  Ashe Villi 

165  Charlotte 

166  Durham 

167  Elizabeth  City 

168  Fayetteville 

169  Goldsboro 

170  Greensboro 

171  Greenville 

172  Henderson 

173  Kinston 

174  New  Bern 

175  Ralei^ 

176  Rocky  Mount 

177  Salisbury 

178  State sville 

179  Washington 

180  Wilmington 

181  Wilson 

182  Winston  Salem 

.       SOUTH  CAROLINA 

183  Anderson 

184  Charleston 

185  Columbia 

186  Florence 

187  Georgetown 

188  Greenville 

189  Greenwood 

190  Orangeburg 

191  Rock  Hill 

192  Spartaiiburg 

193  Sumter 


GEORGIA 

194  Albany 

195  Araericus 

196  Athens 

197  Atlanta 

198  Augusta 

199  Bainbridge 

200  Brxinswick 

201  Columbus 

202  Cordele 

203  Dublin 

204  Fltzgereild 

205  Gainesville 

206  Griffin 

207  LaGrange 
20fi  Macon 

209  Rome 

210  Savannah 

211  Thomasville 

212  Valdosta 

213  Waycross 

FLCRIDA 
2M   Daytona  Beach 

215  Gainesville 

216  Jacksonville 

217  Key  West 
216  Malmi 

219  Ocala 

220  Orlando 

221  Pensacola 

222  St.  Petersburg 

223  Tallahassee 

224  Tampa 

225  West  Palm  Beach 

MICHIGAN 

226  Adrian 

227  Alpena 

228  Ann  Harbor 

229  Battle  Creek 

230  Bay  City 

231  Cadillac 

232  Calumet 

233  Escanaba 

234  Flint 

235  Grand  Rapids 

236  Iron  Mountain 

237  Ironwood 

238  Jackson 

239  Kalamazoo 

240  Lansing 

241  Manistee 

242  Marquette 

243  Muskegon 

244  Petoskey 

245  Pontiac 

246  Port  Huron 

247  Saginaw 

248  Saulte  Ste  Marie 

249  Traverse  City 

250  Detroit 


WISCONSIN 

251  Appleton 

252  Ashland 

253  Eau  Claire 

254  Pen  du  Lac 

255  Green  Bay 

256  Jane sville 

257  Kenosha 
25c  Lacrosse 

259  Madison 

260  Marinette 

261  Manitowoc 

262  Milwaukee 

263  OBhkosh 

264  Racine 

265  Sheboygan 

266  Stevens  Point 

267  Superior 

268  Wausau 


ILLINOIS 

269  Aurora 

270  Bljomington 

271  Cairo 

272  Danville 

273  Decatur 

274  Elfin 

275  Freeport 

276  Galesburg 
Joliet 
Kankakee 

279  Kewanee 

280  Marion 

281  Mount  Vernon 

282  Peoria 

283  Peru 

284  Qulncy 

285  Rockford 

286  Springfield 

287  Streator 

288  Urbana 

289  Chicago 

INDIANA 

290  Anderson 

291  Bedford 

292  Crawfordsville 

293  Elkhart 

294  Evansville 

295  Fort  Wayne 

296  Frankfort 

297  Huntington 

298  Indianapolis 

299  Kokomo 

300  Lafayette 

301  Lofansport 

302  Madison 

303  Marion 

304  Michigan  City 

305  Muncie 

306  Peru 
107  Richmond 

108  South  Bend 
,09  Terre  Hautt 
10  Vlncennes 
ill  Wabash 

(KIO 
312  Akron 
U3  Alliance 
314  Ashtabula 
)15  Athens 
J 16  Canton 
U7  Chillicoth* 
1I8  Cincinnati 
JI9  Coluiabus 
J20  Dayton 
j21  East  Liverpool 

322  Findlay 

323  Greenville 

324  Hamilton 

325  Lancaster 
■'  Li«a 

Mansfield 

Marietta 
J29  Marlon 
J30  Newark 
J31  Piqua 
j32  Portsmouth 

Sandusky 
_  Springfield 
J35  Steubenville 
36  Toledo 
}7  Washington  C.H. 
,38  Youngs  town 
I39  Zanesville 
340  Cleveland 


^26 

r 


KEirrUCKY 

341  Ashland 

342  Bowling  Grten 

343  Danville 

344  Frankfort 

345  Hazard 

346  Hopkinsvlll'e 

347  Lexington  ■ 

348  Louisville  I 

349  Maysville  ' 

350  Middlesboro 

351  Ov/ensboro 

352  Paducah 

353  Somerset 

354  Winchester, 

TENNESSEB' 

355  BriilHT   ^ 

356  Chattanooge 

357  Clarksvill' 
359  Columbia 

359  Jackson       v 

360  Johnson  Ci\  ■ 

361  Khoxvllle     i 

362  Memphis 

363  Morristown 

364  Murfreesboro 

365  Nashville 

ALABAltA 

366  Anniston 

367  Birmingham 

368  Decatur 

369  Dothan 

370  Florence 

371  Gadsden 

372  Huntsville 

373  Mobile 

374  Montgomery 

375  Ope Ilka 

376  Selma 

377  Troy 

378  Tuscaloosa 

MISSISSIPPI 

379  BITotcF 

380  Clarksdale 

381  Columbus 

382  Corinth 

383  Greenville 

384  Greenwood 
365  Hattiesburg 

386  Jackson 

387  McComb 

388  Meridian 

389  Natchez 

390  Tupelo 

391  Vicksburg 

MINNESOTA 

392  Albert  Lee 

393  Brainerd 

394  Duluth 

395  Fergus  Falls 

396  Ribbing 

397  Mankato 

398  Minneapolis 

399  Rochester 

400  St.  Cloud 

401  St.  Paul 

402  Winona 


403  Atlantic 

404  Burlington 

405  Cedar  Rapids 

406  Centerville 

407  Clinton 
40  8  Ore St on 

409  Davenport 

410  Des  Moines 

411  Dubuque 

412  Fort  Dodge 

413  Iowa  city 
4ld  Keokuk 

4i5  Marshalltown 

416  Mason  City 

417  Muscatine 

418  Oskaloosa 

419  Ottumwa 

420  Sioux  City 

421  Waterloo 

MISSOURI 

422  Cape  Girardeau 

423  Carthage 

424  Chlllicothe 

425  Columbia 

426  Hannibal 

427  Jefferson  City 

428  Joplln 

429  Kansas  City 

430  Kirksville 

431  Moberly 

432  St.  Joseph 

433  St.  Louis 

434  Sedalla 

435  Springfield 

ARKA^AS 

436  Batesvllle 

437  El  Dorado 

438  Fayetteville 

439  Fort  Smith 

440  Helena 

441  Hope 

442  Hot  Springs 

443  Jonesboro 

444  Little  Rock 

445  Paragould 

446  Pine  Bluff 

447  Hussellville 

448  Searcy 

449  Texarkana 

LOUISIANA 

450  Alexandra 

451  Baton  Rouge 

452  Lake  Charles 

453  Monroe 

454  New  Orleans 

455  Shreveport 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

456  Bismark 

457  Devils  Lake 

458  Dickinson 

459  Fargo 

460  Grand  Forks 

461  Jamestown 

462  Mandan 

463  Minot 

464  Valley  City 

465  Wllllston 


SOOTK  DAKOTA 

466  Aberdeen 

467  Brookings 
460  Deadwood 

469  Huron 

470  Mitchell 

471  Pierre 

472  Rapid  City 

473  Sioux  City 
47f  V»'atertown 

475  Yankton 

NEBRASKA 

476  Beatrice 

477  Columbus 

478  Fremont 

479  Grand  Island 
4o0  Hastings 

481  Kearney 

482  Uncoln 

483  Nebraska  City 

484  Norfolk 

485  North  Platte 

486  Ckaaha 

487  Scottsbluff 

KANSAS 

488  Arkanseis  City 

489  Atchison 

490  Chanute 

491  Coffeyvllle 

492  Dodge  City 

493  Etnporla 
Fort  Scott 
Hutchinson 
lola 

Lawrence 
Leavenworth 

499  Manhattan 

500  Ottawa 

501  Parsons 

502  Pittsburg 

503  Sallna 

504  Topeka 
^   Wichita 


494 

4^ 

4 

497 

498 


505 


OKLAHCMA 


506  Ada' 

507  Altus 

508  Ardmore 

509  Bartlesville 

510  Chickasha 

511  El  Reno 

512  Enid 

513  Guthrie 

514  Lawton 

515  McAlester 

516  Miami 

517  Muskogee 

518  Oklahoma  City 

519  Okmulgee 

520  Ponca  City 

521  Shawnee 

522  Tulsa 


TEXAS 

523  Abilene 

524  Amarillo 

525  Austin 

526  Beaumont 

527  Big  Spring 

528  Brenham 

529  Brownsville 

530  Brownwood 

531  Bryan 

532  Cleboume 

534  Corsicana 

535  Dallas 

536  Denlson 

537  El  Paso 

538  Fort  Worth 

539  Galveston 

540  Greenville 

541  Houston 

542  Laredo 

543  Lubbock 

544  Marshall 

545  Palestine 

546  Paris 

547  San  Angelo 

548  San  Antonio 

549  Sherman 

550  Ten5>le 

551  Tyler 

552  Waco 

553  Wichita  Falls 


MONTANA 


554  Billings 
^^^  Bozeman 
556  Butte 
55?  Dillon 

558  Great  Falls 

559  Havre 

560  Helena 

561  Kallspell 

562  Lewistown 

563  Missoula 

WYOMING 

564  Casper 

565  Cheyenne 

566  Laramie 

567  Rock  Springs 

568  Sheridan 

CQLCRADO 

569  Boulder 

570  Colorado  Springs 

571  Denver 

572  Durango 

573  Fort  Collins 

574  Grand  Junction 

575  G3?€eley 

576  Pueblo 

577  Trinidad 

NEW  MEXICO 

578  AlbuGuerque 

579  Gallup 

580  Las  Vegas 

581  Raton 

582  Roswell 

583  Santa  Fe 

584  Silver  City 


IDAHO 

585  Blackfoot 

586  Boise 

587  Idaho  Falls 

588  Lewiston 

589  Pocatello 

590  Twin  Falls 

591  Wallace 


UTAH 

•93  Qgden 

594  Provo 

595  Salt  Lake  City 


m 


ARIZONA 

596  Douglas 

597  Globe  • 

598  Nogales 

599  Phoenix 

600  Prescott 

601  Tucson 

WASHINGTON 

602  Aberdeen 

603  Bel  lineman 

604  Everett 

605  Olympla 

606  Seattle 

607  Spokane 

608  Tacoma 

609  Walla  Walla 

610  Wenatchee 

611  Yakima 

OREGON 

612  Astoria 

613  Baker 

614  Bend 

615  Eugene 

616  Klamath  Falls 

617  LaGrande 

618  I'.edf  ord 

619  Pendleton 

620  Portland 

621  Salem 

622  The  Dalles 

NEVADA 

623  Elko 

624  Las  Vegas 

625  Reno 

626  Tonopah 

CALIFORNIA 

627  BaltersHeTd" 

628  Chico 

629  El  Centre 

630  Eureka 

631  Fresno 

632  Marysville 

633  Sacramento 

634  San  Bernardino 

635  San  Diego 

636  Santa  Barbara 

637  Santa  Cruz 

638  Santa  Rosa 

639  Stockton 

640  Los  Angeles 

641  San  Fl'ancisco 


Not  listed  on  this  sheet  are  60  Trading  Centers  included  within  the  following 
■ultlple  Trade  Areeis:  Boston;  New  York  City,  Philadelphia;  Pittsburgh;  Detroit; 
Chicago;  Cleveland;  St.  Louis;  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


LIST  OF  STATISTICAL  ANALYSES 

111      IEiIH£- 
I     THE  UTOBRLYING  SURVEYS 


Analyais 
Analysis 
Analysis 
Analysis 
Analysis 
Analysis 
Analysis 
Analysis 
Analysis 
Analysis 


Analysis 
Analysis 
Analysis 

Analysis 
Analysis 
Ipalysis 
Analysis 
Analyaia 
Analysis 
Analysis 


Section  1  Daseriptlon  of  nhderXylng  Surveyg 

1.1  Railway  Carrier  Groups-  -  Eastern  District  

1.2  Railway  Carrier  Groups  -  Southern  District 

1.3  Railway  Carrier  Groups  -  Western  District  

l.k  Water  Carrier  Groups  -  Atlantic  Coaatwlae  and  Inland  

1.5  Water  Carrier  Groups  -  Atlantic  Gulf,  Interooastal  and  Inland  Waterways  

1.6  Water  Carrier  Groups  -  Great  Lakes  System 

1.7  Water  Carrier  Groups  -  Pacific  Coastwise  and  Inland  

1.8  Pipe  Line  Carrier  Groups  

1.9  Lists  of  ConBodlty  and  Business  Groups  

1.10  Reconciliation  between  Freight  Traffic  Report  Consnodlty  Groups,  Rail  Carrier  Inquiry 
Comaodity  Groups,  Shippers'  Inquiry  Business  Groups  and  I.C.C.  Former  and  Present 
Freight  Conmodity  Classes 

Section  3  I^icality  of  1932  Statistics 

3.1  Chronological  Indices  of  the  Extent  of  Rsil  Operations  

3.2  Chronological  Indices  of  Rail  Freight  Serrioe  Income  

3.5  Chronological  Indices  of  Rail  Revenue  per  Net  Ton  Kile  of  Conmodity  Groups  - 

Carload  Traffic  Only  

3.U  Chronological  Indices  of  Rail  Maintenance  Unit  Costs  

3.5  Chronological  Indices  of  Rail  Transportation  Unit  Costs  

3.6  Chronological  Indices  of  Rail  Overhead  Unit  Costs  , 

3.7  Chronological  Indices  of  Rail  Tonnage  of  Conmodlty  Groups  

3.8  Chronological  Indices  of  Rail  Met  Ton  Itilee  of  Coianodity  Groups  -  Carload  Traffic  Only 

3.9  Chronological  Indices  of  Pipe  Traffic  Operations  and  Income  

3.10  Chronological  Indices  of  Crude  Petroleum  Production  (Tons) 


II  PROFITABILITY  OF  FREIGHT  SffiVICE 


Section  k     Inooi 


Analysis  U.1 
Analysis  k.2 
Analysis  U.3 
Analysis  ii.li 
Analysis  k.3 
Analysis  lu6 
Analysis  li.7 


Reporting  Carriers  Freight  Service  Inecne  -  1932  

Rail  Carrier  Freight  Service  Inccoe  -  1952 
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SECTION  1.      DESCRIPTION  OF  UNDERLYING  SURVEYS 
Analysis   1.1     Railway  Carrier  Groups  -  Eastern  District 
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NAME  OF  CARRIERS 

UNITED  STATES  -  TOTAL 
EASTERN  DISTRICT  -  TOTAL 

NEff  ENGLAND  -  TOTAL 

Bemgor  &  Aroostook  Railroad 

Boston  it   Maine  Railroad 

Canadian  National  in  New  England 

Canadian  Pacific  Lines  in  Maine 

Canadian  Pacific  Lines  in  Vermont 

Central  Vermont  Railwi^r 

Maine  Central  Railroad 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R. 

Rutland  Railroad 

CENTRAL  EAST  -  TOTAL 

Akron,  Canton  &  Yovmgstown  Railway 

Alton  k   Southern  Railroad# 

Baltimore  &   Ohio  System  (l) 

Belt  Railway  Coii?)any  of  Chicago# 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad 

Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Terminal# 

Cambria  4  Indiana  Railroad 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railway 

Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland  Railway 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &   Louisville  Ry. 

Chicago  River  &  Indiana  Railroac# 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.R. 

Detroit  4  Mackinac  Railway 

Detroit,  Toledo  Shore  Line  Railroad 

Detroit  Terminal  Railroad# 

Detroit,  Toledo  4  Ironton  Railroad 

Elgin,  Joliet  4  Eastern  Railway 

Erie  Railroad  System  (2) 

Grand  Tnink  Western  Railroad 

Illinois  Terminal  Conqmny 

Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Railroad# 

Lake  Terminal  Railroadjjt 

Lehigh  4  Hudson  River  Railway 

Lehigh  4  New  England  Railroad 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 

Monongahela  Railway 

Montour  Railroad 

Newburgh  4  South  Shore  Railway^ 

New  York,  Ontario  4  Western  Railway 

New  York  Central  System  (J) 

New  York,  Chicago  4  St.  Louis  Ry. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  (14.) 

Peoria  4  Pekin  Union  Railway# 

Pere  Marquette  Railway 

Pittsburgh  4  Shainnut  Railroad 

Pittsburgh  4  West  Virginia  Railway 

Reading  System  (5) 

Terminal  Railroad  Ass'n.  of  St.Louisf 

Toledo  Terminal  Railroad# 

Union  Railroad  (Penna.)# 

Wabash  Railway  System  (6) 

Western  Maryland  Railway 

Wheeling  4  Lake  Erie  Railway 


ROUTE  MILES  OPERATED   INVESTMENT  FREIGHT  SERVICE  REVENUE 

FREIGHT  PRO- 
TOTAL    MAIN  BRANCH  PORTION  1932     1930        1932 

(000)        (000)       (000) 
2^2,821  166,861+  75.957  I  16,321,212  |  U,265.06o  |  2,559,380 
59.662  ii5,906  13,756   7,605,997   1,860,672   1.122,1+00 


7.2I42 
6m 

2,081 

172 

233 

85 

1+57 

1,118 

2,069 

hiy 

52,969 

171 

75 

7,i;05 

1«60 

226 

11 

38 

939 

132 

6U7 

2m 

872 

999 

2[|2 

50 

lao 

473 

hk7 

2,588 

1,023 

5U5 

632 

Ufi 

97 

228 

1.362 

178 

58 

90 

568 

11.671+ 

1,691 

11,396 

160 

2.321 

103 

138 

2,15U 

397 

95 

298 

^771* 

892 

537 


4.91+1 

326 

1,018 

171 
201 

85 

398 

592 

1,737 

1+13 


2,301 

288 

1.063 

1 

32 

59 
526 
332 


la, 511  11,1+58  I 
171 

5.779    1,626 
226 


38 
71+7 
132 
575 

1*89 

1+31 

197 

50 

578 

14+7 

2.050 

619 

545 


97 

126 

1+58 

75 

58 


192 
72 

383 
568 

i+5 

95 

558 
1+01+ 


102 

90i+ 
103 


382  186 

11,215  i+59 

1.657  31+ 

7.073  i+.323 


1.952 

103 

138 

1,601 


369 


553 


2,1+71  303 
8li+  78 
1+37        100 


522,235 

27.701+ 

162.258 

7,577 

6,187 

1+01 

23. 318 

I4I+.I+70 

235.662 

li+,658 

7,083.762 

12,1+67 

3.280 

855,651 

1,007 

58,998 

66 

8,388 

56.028 

11,315 

1+1,156 

10,570 

106,862 

215,1+50 

4,105 

9,086 

5.417 

43.678 

60,000 

438,368 

88,523 

34.185 
22,420 

3.619 
6,1+1+1 

21,250 
207.251 

26,1+21 

9.793 

5,293 

78,81+1 

1,462,157 

206,904 

1,675.746 

7.528 

130,914 

12,832 

57.499 

469,581 

72,792 

12,130 

38,931+ 

257.781 

143.367 
89,668 


11+8,627 

7.498 

47.675 

1,585 

2,027 

1.189 

5,958 

14,878 

64.605 

3,2J3 

1,712,01+5 
2.700 

1.093 
217.270 

6,803 
14,574 

1.311 

1.370 
15.765 

3.059 
12,1+26 

6.125 

33.349 

55.539 

897 

3.725 

1.362 
10,101 
21,805 
96,301+ 
23,596 

5.916 

10.856 

985 

2,150 

5.031 

51.733 
5,980 

2.563 

1,373 

7,41+2 

345,619 

43,567 

428,872 

1.566 

33.569 

1,122 

3,739 

121,076 

9,766 

1.171 

6,81+4 

58,668 

17.402 

16,058 


98,01+7 
5,486 

31.558 

977 

1,375 

66U 

1+,188 

9,061+ 

42,271 
2,466 

i.oat+,355 
1,5146 

904 
123,740 

5,927 

5.706 

851 

1,126 

10,060 

2,-oi5 
6,696 

4,515 

20,1+95 

34,439 

61^ 

2,304 
602 

4,105 

7.764 

65.772 

12.523 

3.762 

7,299 

555 

1.494 

5,266 

33,479 
3.612 

1.5D4 
.  602 

8,794 

212,457 

27,639 

252.521 

839 

19,673 

803 

2.238 

71,510 

5.405 

756 

1,949 
36,553 
11,81+8 

8.465 


vn 


includes  Alton  R.R.,  Baltimore  4  Ohio  R.R..  BaUimore  4  ^Kio  Chicago  Terminal  R.R..#  5iltS~" 
Island  Rapid  Transit.  (2)  Includes  Chicago  4  Erie  R.R.,  Erie  R.R.,  New  Jersey  4  New  York  R.R.. 
New  York,  Susq.  4  Western  R.R.  (5)  Includes  New  York  Central  R.R.,  Pittsburgh  4  Lake  Erie  R.R. 
(k)   Includes  Long  Island  R.R.,  Pennsylvania  R.R.  (5)  Includes  Atlantic  City  R.R.,  Central 
R.R.  Coii5)any  of  New  Jersey,  Reading  Conpany.  (6)  Includes  Ann  Arbor  R.R.,  Wabash  Ry. 
f  Track  Mileage  not  included  in  Route  Mile  Totals,  amount  utilited  only  for  Yard  Service. 
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SECTION  1.   DESCRIPTION  OF  UNDERLYING  SURVEYS 
Analysis  1.2  Railway  Carrier  Groups  -  Southern  District 
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NAME  OF  CARRIERS 


UNITED  STATES  -  TOTAL 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  -  TOTAL 


ROUTE  MILES  OPERATED 
TOTAL 


MAIN 


INVES  CMKNT 
FREIGHT  PRO- 
BRANCH  PORTION  1932 
(000) 


FREIGHT  SERVICE  REVENUE 


2i42,821 


166,86U  75,957  ♦  18,321,212  * 
3i+,8QU  10,991        3,262,693 


POCAHONTAS  -  TOTAL 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

Norfolk  St   Western  Railway 

Richmond, Fredericksburg  ie   Potomo  R.R, 

Virginian  Railway 

SOUTHEAST  -  TOTAL 

Atlanta  *  West  Point  System  (l) 

Atlantic  Birmingham  &   Coast  Railroad 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  System  (2) 

Clinohfield  Railroad 

Columbus  &  Greenville  Railway 

Florida  East  Coast  Railway 

Georgia  &   Florida  Railroad 

Gulf,  Mobile  k   Northern  System  (3) 

Illinois  Central  System  (U) 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 

Mississippi  Central  Railroad 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 

Nashville, Chattanoogfe  k   St.Louis  Ry, 

Norfolk  Southern  Railroad 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 

Southern  Railway  System  (5) 

Tennessee  Central  Railway 


6,102 

3.1i42 

2.231+ 

118 

608 

39,696 

556 

639 

5,486 

309 

168 

839 

U6U 

998 

8,9U0 

5,167 

150 

1,21+0 

1,203 

933 

l+,386 

7,920 

296 


k,92h 
2,326 

2,01+0 
118 
14+0 


1,178  I 
816 
191+ 

168 


?9,882 

9.811+  % 

398 

158 

1+79 

160 

3,095 

2,391 

277 

32 

168 

552 

287 

223 

21+1 

787 

211 

6,900 

2,01+0 

3,309 

1,858 

150 

1,096 

llZ 

690 

513 

527 

1+06 

3,279 

1,107 

7,702 

218 

21+9 

1+7 

979,330  I 

14+0,011+ 

378,760 

17,61+7 

1142,909 

2.283,363  I 
21^.1+81 
19,265 
202,866 
65,886 
2,681 
59,632 
16,617 

39.71+5 

610,835 

356,178 

7.399 

1+9.1+58 

I42.95I+ 
28,202 

197,053 

553,193 

6.938 


1930 
(000) 

l+,265,060  I 
-769,901+ 

21+5,890  I 

128,975 
9l+,29l 

5,537 
17,086 

52l+,oi5  I 

7,31+5 
3.666 

50.1+63 
5,852 

1,395 
6.892 
1,576 
8, 0142 

159,711 
95,270 

1,255 
12,855 
15,885 

6,395 
1+0,1+50 

121+,185 
2.8140 


1932 
(000) 

^,559.380 
U87.363 

170,11+0 

9I+.267 

59.1+67 

3.7I+O 

12,666 

317.221+ 

i+.25U 

2.193 

31.132 

3.996 

652 

I+.I4I+7 
759 

I+.I42U 
95,157 
55,001 

575 
7,275 
9,1+81 

3,937 
25,611 
76,578 

1.753 


2  tTT     A^.   !t  */^'!  f°^"*  ^y-  ^^°^g^^  ^•^-  W««*«"^  %.  of  Alabama.   ' 

2  Includes  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.R.,  Charleston  &  Western  cLolina  Ry!^ 

(3  Inc  udes  Gulf,  Mobile  4  Northern  R.R.,  New  Orleans  A  Great  Northern  R.R. 

^^^  i^:ii1:jppin:iLrR!r'^^  ^'-   ^^^  *  '^^  ^^^-^  «•«•.    ^^^^°^«  ^-t;al  R.R.,   Yazoo  4 

(5)   Includes  Alabama  Great  Southern  R.R.,    Cincinnati,   New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific   Rv       Georri« 

Sr^XXtJeL^-kiX?^"^  *  '-''-''-  «•«•'  «-  Orleans^erM^il^  Z'/JZtlrn 
#     Track  Mileage  not  included  in  Route  Mile  Totals,  amount  utilized  only  for  Yard  Service. 


SECTION  1.      DESCRIPTION  OF  UNDERLYING  SURVEYS 
Analysis  I.3     Railway  Carrier  Groups   -  Western  District 


ROUTE  MILES  OPERATED 


FREIGHT  SERVICE  REVENUE 


NAME  OF  CARRIERS 

UNITED  STATES  -   TOTAL 
WESTERN  DISTRICT  -  TOTAL 

NORTHWEST  -   TOTAL  68,221+  1+2, 2l+5 

Burlington  System  (l)  11.332  6.873 

Chicago  4  North  Western  System  (2)  10,180  6,007 

Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  1.1+99  l,l66 

Chicago,Milwaukee,St.P.  4  Pac.   R.R.  11,21+3  7,298 

Dulirth,  Missabe  4  Northern  Railroad  56J+  56I+ 

Duluth,   South  Shore  4  Atlantic  Ry.  560  56O 

Duliith,  Winnipeg  4  Paoifio  Railway  179  179 

Great  Northern  Railway  8,1+58  l+,675 

Lake  Superior  4  Ishpeming  Railroad  160  126 

Minneapolis  4  St.   Louis  Railroad  1.627  1.208 

Minneapolis,   St. P.  4  S.S.Marie  Ry.  i+,1+76  3,681 

Northern  Pacific  Railway  6,735  3,586 

Spokane  International  Railway  I63  li+3 

Spokane,  Portland  4  Seattle  Railway  952  910 

Onion  Paoifio  System  (3)  10,096  5.269 

SOUTHWEST  -  TOTAL  68.588  1+3,361 

Atchison,  Topeka  4  Santa  Fe  System  (1+)     13,53il+  6,6l0 

Burlington-Rook  Island  Railroad  280  218 

Chicago,  R.I.  4  Paoifio  System  (5)  8,333  5.536 

Deaxrer  4  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  2,551  l,96l 

Denrer  4  Salt  Lake  Railway  232  232 

Fort  Siiith  4  Western  Railway  25O  250 

Kansas  Clly  Southern  System  (6)  933  865 

Louisiana  4  Arkansas  System  (7)  861+  86^ 

Midland  Valley  System  (8)  822  822 

Missouri  4  North  Arkansas  Railway  365  365 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas  System  (9)  3.291+  2,295 

Missouri  Pacific  Systsm  (lO)  10,582  5,382 

Nevada  Northern  Railway  166  li+1 

St. Louis-San  Franoisoo  System  (11)  5.889  i+,1+08 

St.Louis  Southwestern  System  (12)  1,913  l,2l+6 

San  Diego  4  Arisona  Eastern  Railway  155  155 

Southern  Paoifio  System  (13)  li+,125  6,812 

Texas  4  Pacific  Railway  2.336  I.I+78 

Texas  Mexican  Railway  l62  l62 

Utah  Railway  111  111 

Western  Paoifio  Railroad  1.21J+  I.05I+ 

Wichita  Falls  4  Southern  Railroad  201+  201+ 

mchita  Valley  Railroad  271  188 


INVESTMENT 

FREIGHT  PRO- 

TOTAL          MAIN     BRANCH  PORTION  1932            193P  1932 

(000)                   (000)  (000) 

2l42,821  166,861+  75,957  ♦  18,521.212  |  1+,  265,060  I  2,559,580 

136.8II    85,639  51,172        7,1+52.522      l,65l+,l+8l+  9l49,6l7 


25.979  ♦ 

l+,l+59 

1+,173 

333 

3,91+5 


3,783 

51+ 

U19 

795 

3,11+9 

20 

U2 

l+,827 

25.227  I 
6.92I+ 
62 

2,797 

590 


68 


999 

5,200 

25 

1,1+81 

665 

5,513 
860 


160 

83 


5.1+78.915 
518,568 

I4I+5.II9 
13l+,135 
557,676 

66,755 

52,969 

10.715 

571,626 

7,905 

55.768 

161,721+ 

1+50.702 

1+.678 

l4i+.220 

656.585 

5.975,607 

820,85!+ 

11,161 

366,391 

170,889 

12,709 

6,109 

97,529 

55,926 

56.51+5 

5.275 

175.776 

505.525 
1.I4I4O 

525.767 
106,200 

9.553 
1,024,670 

128,207 
5,1+59 
8,81+2 

112,653 
6.565 
1.968 


788, 158 
152,259 
119.915 

19,61+5 
120,157 

20,852 

5,117 
1,510 

88,957 
2,229 

11,621+ 

55,857 

67.890 

821 

6,627 

158,758 

8146,51+6 

179.952 

2.091 

99.165 

25,595 

2.885 

I.19I+ 

17.510 

7.1+79 

6,706 

1.1+82 

57.568 

131,558 

661 

61,015 

20,116 

781+ 

200,890 

30,815 

1.036 

1.690 

li+.655 
960 
801 


1+52.552 

75.517 

68,682 

15,756 

72,862 

2.507 

1.529 

752 

1+7.095 

1+52 

7.250 

I8.9I+2 

I+O.I4O7 

1+61 

1+.182 

98.619 

1+97.261+ 

109.821+ 

970 

58,665 

15.598 

I.72I+ 

655 

9,Ll+7 

1+.1+97 

5.608 

761+ 

22,711 

78.1+50 

275 

56.777 

11.900 

505 

iio,al4l+ 

17.1+51 
621 

1.156 

10,158 

990 

641 


"TTT 
(2) 
(3) 

(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 


(11) 

(12) 
(13) 


Includes  Chicago, Burlington  4  Quinoy  R.R., Colorado  4  Southern  Ry., Ft. Worth  4  Denver  City  Ry. 

Includes  Chicago  4  North  Western  Ry,,  Chioago,  St. P.  Minn.  4  Omaha  Ry. 

Inoludes  Los  Angeles  4  Salt  Lake  R.R., Oregon  Short  Line  R.R,, Oregon-Wash.  R.R.  4  Nav.  Co., 

St.  Joseph  4  Grand  Island  Ry. ,  Union  Pacific  R.R. 

Inoludes  Atchison, Topeka  4  Santa  Fe  Ry. .Pan  Handle  4  Santa  Fe  Ry., Gulf, Colorado  4  Santa  Fe. 

Inoludes  Chlcago.R.I.  4  Gulf  Ry.,  Chicago.  R.I.  4  Paoifio  Ry. 

Includes  Kansas  City  Southern  Ry..  Texarkana  4  Ft.  Smith  Ry. 

Inoludes  Louisiana  4  Arkansas  Ry.,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  4  Texas  Ry. 

Includes  Kansas,  Oklahoma  4  Gulf  Ry., Midland  Valley  R.R., Oklahoma  City- Ada- Atoka  Ry. 

Includes  Missouri-Kansas- Texas  Sy.,  Missouri-Kansas-Tezas  Ry.  of  Texas. 

Includes  International-Great  Northern  R.R.,  Gulf  Coast  Lines  ( Beaumont, SourLake  4  Western 

Ry.,New  Orleans, Texas  4  Mexico  ^.| St. Louis, Brownsville  4  Mexico  Ry.,San  Antonio, Uvalde  4 

Gulf  R.R.)  Missouri-Illinois  R.R.;  Missouri  Pacific  R.R. 

Inoludes  Pt.Worth  4  Rio  Grand  By.,  St. Louis-San  Francisco  Ry. ,  St. Louis-San  Francisco  4 

Texas  Ry.,  Quanah,  Aone  4  Pacific  Ry. 

Includes  St.Louis  Southwestern  By.,  St.Louis  Southwest  Ry. 

Includes  Northwestern  Paoifio  R.R.,  Southern  Pacific  Co., 


.^1 


of  Texas. 
Texas  4  New  Orleans 


Ry. 


ao 


SECTIOH  1.   DESCRIPTIOH  OF  UKDERLYIHG  SURVEYS 
Analyaia  Uh    later  Carrier  Groups  -  Atlantic  Coaetwi.e  and  Inland 


GROUP 
CLASS 

MAME  OF  COMPANY 

UNITED  STATES 
Total 

Conttton  -  (Carlot) 
Cargo 

Contract 

Private 

ATLANTIC  COASTWISE  AND  INLAND 
Regional   Total 
Common  -   (Carlot) 
Cargo 

Contract 

Private 

COmON  -    (CARLOT) 

Baltimore  and  Carolina  Line 
Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company 
Ben  Franklin  Transportation  Compaay 
Bull   Steamship  Con^jany 
Bnixton  Lines 

Central  Vermont  Transportation  Con^any 
Charleston-Beaufort  Lines 
Chesapeake  Steamship  Company 
Cobvim  Steamship  Company 
Casco  Bay  Lines 
Colonial  Navigation  Compaiy 
Dyer  Transportation  Line 
Elisabeth  City-Carolina  Line 
Ericsson  Line 
Eastern  Steamship  Line 
Hudson  River  Steamboat  Ccmptiny 
Lake  Transfer  Coii5)any 
Merchants'   and  Miners'    ..»^«,^„i»^ 
Middlesex  Transportation  Compemy 
Miller  River  Line 
New  Englajid  Steamship  Compemy 
Hew  York  and  New  Jersey  Steamboat  Coi^winy 
Norfolk,    Baltimore  and  Carolina  Line 
Norfolk  and  Washington  Steamship  Coimany 
North  Carolina  Line 
Ocean  Steamship  Caapamy  of  Savannah 
Peninsula  and  Occidental  Steamship  Company 
Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  Steamship  Company 
Smithfield,   Newport  News  and  Norfolk  Staaaahip  Co. 
Starin  New  Haven  Lines 
Stevens  Line  Conmany 
Thames  River  Line 
CONTRACT  -   (CARGO) 

American  Sugar  Transit  Corporation 
Clark  (M.L.) 
Mallory  (C.D. ) 

North  American  Steamship  Conmany 
Tracy  (M.   k  J. ) 
PRIVATE  -   (CARGO) 

flrooks-Scanlon  Company 
Continental  Steamship  Compaiqr 
Hartwelson  Steeunship  Coiiq>any 
P.   Dougherty  Compemy 
Proctor  and  Gamble  Conqsemy 
River  Transport  Line 
Rockland  Transportation  Company 
Welhart   Steamship  Compemy 
Wilfflore  Steamship  Compaiy 


Ti-ansportation  Company 


ROUTE  MILES 
WATER  RAIL 
DIS-  DIS- 

TANCE      TANCE 
(■ilea)  (ailes) 


FREIGHT  PRO- 
PORTION OF 
INVESniENT 
(000) 


FREIGHT 
REVENUE 
1952 
(000) 


262,057  189.739  I 
169,172  112,865 


55.733 
37.152 


i*0,900 
22,387 

4.833 
13.680 


5.757 

166 

15 

I.9I42 
116 
lao 
125 

381 
2D 

la 

5» 

21 

70 

120 

1,820 

158 

7 

6.1+50 

liD 

100 

995 

85 

660 

196 
i+50 
1.015 
360 
250 

11* 
60 

as 

185 

231 

i+00 
800 

535 
2.867 

2,100 

2,000 

523 

550 

918 

25 
950 

1*50 
6.16U 


U3.395 
53.479 


38.690  I 
19.860 

4,586 
14.2(44 


5,778  ) 
26k 

15 
1.152 

89 
123 

95 
450 

20* 

41* 
375 

22 

55 

96 

2.178 

150 

7* 

6.169 

33 

77 

943 

95 

1.029 

205 

399 

1.079 

360* 

255 
14* 
73 
26* 

193 
197  I 

aS7 

800 
580 

2.742 

2.687  ♦ 
1,514 

560 

560 
1.079 

25* 
1.Q4B 
580 
5,951 


357,350  I 
245.136 

75.760 
36.45I4 


60,766  |. 
49,140 

7,148 
4.478 


641 

1,725 

99 

31 

112 

399 

5 

1.974 

74 

sk 
392 

9 
22 

# 

2o,46U 

283 

12 

7,756 

226 

25 

6,301 

183 

291 

499 

115 

5,011 

1,191 

1.360 

6 

159 

39 

266 

1.867  I 
315 
476 
24 

4.466 

212  I 

2,623 

80 

250 

# 

55 

69 

78 

1,111 


119,561 
102,407 

12,466 
4,708 


M,Q45 
84.767 

2.516 
761 


1.262 

hl2 
61 

707 
221 

1.134 

37 

578 

6 

18 

596 

32 

12 

293 

7.488 

559 

7 

5.096 

112 

12 

1.988 

130 

359 

143 

33 

1.623 

114 

1,160 

15 
257 

23 
256 

7 

36 

741 

107 

1.623 

94 
326 
52 
27 
45 
19 
84 

60 

54 


SECTION  1.  DESCRIPTION  OF  IJNDERLYING  SURVEYS 
Analysis  I.5  Water  Carrier  Groups  -  Atlantic  Gulf,  Intercoastal  and  Inland  Waterways 


21 


*  Water  Distance  Used, 


f  Not  Reported, 


GROUP 
CLASS 

NAME  OF  COMPANY 

ATLANTIC  GULF 
Regional  Total 
Common  -  (Carlot) 
Cargo 

Contract 

Private 
.COMMON  -  (CARLOT) 

Clyde  Mallory  Line 

Coast  Transportation  Compajiy 

High  Seas  Transportation  Company 

Mooremack  Gulf  Lines 

Newtex  Steamship  Corporation 

Pensacola,  St,  Andrews  and  Gulf  Steamship  Conpsmy 

Seatrain  Lines 

Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Company 

Southern  Steamship  Company 
CONTRACT  -  (CARGO) 

Union  Sulphur  Company 
PRIVATE  -  (CARGO) 

Freeport  Sulphur  Company 

INTERCOASTAL 
Regional  Total 
Cipmmon  -  (Carlot) 
Private  -  (Cargo) 
COMMON  -  (CARLOT) 

American-Hawaiian  Steajnship  Company 

American  Mail  Line 

Calmar  Steamship  Company 

Christenson  Steamship  Company 

Isthmian  Steamship  Con5>ajiy 

Luckenback  Steamship  Company 

McCormack  Steamship  Company 

Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company 

Pacific-Atlantic  Steamship  Company 

Shephard  Steajnship  Compsuay 

Swayne  and  Hoyt 
PRIVATE  -  (CARGO) 

Weyerhauser  Steamship  Company 

INLAND  WATERWAYS 
Regional  Total 
Common  -  ( Carlot) 
Cargo 

Contract 

Private 
COMMON  -  (CARLOT) 

American  Barge  Line 

Commercial  Transportation  Company 

Eagle  Packet  Company 

El  Rito  Transportation  Company 

Inland  Waterways  Corporation 

Illinois  River  Packet  Company 

John  I,  Hay  Company 

Mississippi  Valley  Barge  Line 
CONTRACT  -  (CARGO) 

Baker  Tow  Boat  Company 

Burke  Line  Steamers 

Union  Barge  Line  Corporation 

Warrior  Packet  Line 
PRIVATE  -  (CARGO) 

Acadia-Vermillion  Navigation  Company 


ROUTE  MILES 

WATER   RAIL  FREIGHT  PRO-  FREIGHT 

DIS-    DIS-  PORTION  OF  REVENUE 

TANCE   TANCE  INVESTMENT  1932 

(miles)  (miles)    (OOO)  (OOO) 


55,289 
26,159 

7,250 
1.900 

9,724 
hU2 
1,900 
4,2U9 
1,965 
550 
1.789 
3.ai;8 

1.874 


28.7ai+  I 
22,252 

4.852 
1,700 

9.181  I 
257 

1.557 

2.695 

1,655 
557 

1,789* 

5.227 

1.578 


7.250      U,652  I 
1,900      1,700  t 


57.515  ♦ 
51.2U5 

5.052 
1,218 

7.ai4D  I 

37 
135 
835 

i.23i+ 

52 

4,567 

15.911 

652 

5,052  I 

1.218  I 


6,100       2,969  I 


1.400  I 


14.527 
15.299 

1.055 
194 

5.568 

60 

152 

1.401 

563 

61 

5I48 

5.948 

1.219 

1.053 
194 


94,227 

45.214 1 

101,250  1 

39.128 

88,127 

42,2^5 

99.850 

58.946 

6,100 

2,969 

1,400 

163 

13.585 

6,086  1 

20,028  $ 

7.972 

5.560 

5.116 

5.965 

•       2,9t+7 

7.657 

2.969 

2.965 

1.847 

5.500 

5.100 

2,160 

1.507 

7.722 

5.100 

29.257 

7.502 

i5.oi|6 

8.794 

25,822 

6.777 

7.150 

2,910 

1.855 

2.0I4D 

7.01ii 

5.116 

7.558 

2.3m 

7.415 

2,958 

4.452 

2,5i44 

7.500 

2.970 

567 

991 

6,000 

5.126 

1.403 

2.480 

183 


*  Water  Distance  Used. 


#  Not  Reported. 


15.599 

8,8li+# 

51.680  1 

9,581 

9.489 

6,252 

50.198 

8,571 

5.960 

2,425 

1.469 

1,010 

150 

157 

13 

# 

1.950 

1.128  1 

2.562  1 

859 

450 

285 

121 

139 

750 

739 

66 

21 

118 

99 

38 

a4 

2.786 

1.875 

25.588 

5,914 

52 

87 

12 

14 

1.741 

1.072 

wr 

64 

1,662 

991 

5,414 

1.536 

567 

455  ♦ 

111  1 

Ifi 

670 

450 

24 

212 

2,560 

1.3U6 

1,527 

wr 

565 

216 

7 

31 

150 

157  1 

15 

# 

I 


*•  >  .2 
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SKTIOI  1.     DBSCMPTIOH  OF  UIDBRLTUG  SURVEYS 
AB^y*i*  1*6    Water  Carrier  Groups  -  Great  Lakes  Systsoi 


UME  OP  COMMIT 

OBAT  Uas  STSm  (LAIBS« 
l«Klcml  Total 
Cowm  -  (Carlot) 
Cargo 
Contraot 
PrlTate 


RIVERS  AHD  CiUULLS) 


-   (CASLOT) 
Arnold  Transit  Coiqiaiiy 
Aahlegr  and  Durtin  Steamer  Line 
Canada-Atlantic  Transit  Conqpany 
Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Transportation  ConqMiny 
ColWbian  Steaaship  Coi^aiiy 
Detroit  end  Clereland  Karigation  Coiqiany 
Great  Lakes  Transit  Coiqiany 
Maokinac  Transportation  Cos^May 
Minnesota-Atlazttio  Transit  Coa^iany 
Vioholson  UniTersal  Steenshlp  Company 
Ontario  Car  Ferry 

PennsylTania->Qntario  Transportation  Coaqjany 

Pere  Marquette  Line 

Sandusky  and  Isles  Steamship  ConqMmy 

Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Buffalo  Navigation  ConQ)any 

Western  Transit  Coaq>any 

n.soonsin  and  Michigan  Transportation  Company 
COniACT  -   (CARGO) 

Amarioan  Steamship  Cooqwkny 

Bison  Steamship  Conpany 

Brown  Staamahlp  Company 

Federal  Motorship  Caiiq)any 

FiBitana  Steamship  Cosf>any 

Gloibe  Steamship  Company 

GraMwr  Steamship  Coiqiany 

Great  Lakes  Steamship  Company 

Interlake  Steamship  Coapany 

Unsman  Transit  Company 

Midland  Steamship  Company 

Morrow  Steamship  Cea^taj 

■ational  Stsamahip  Csapaay 

Faisl^,   (J* A.)  Staamshlp  Co^iany 

Peterson  Steamsliip  Ceapaay 

Petoakqr  Transportation  CoagMkiqr 

'Pioaser  Steamship  Ccaqwiiy 

Seaboard^Oreat  Lakes  Corporation 

Siarre  MMMhiy  Conpany 

IMtni  gtwsliip  CcHpany 

Qtaited  Steaaship  Coapaay 

Vestera  StMlHliip  Company 

VLlsoa  ArMMit  Caapamr 
PlITAIB  -  (^HO) 

Bttffiao  flnwl  Corporation 


Clgrelani  ^liff  St— til p  Cawftaxy 
Sstivit  SiOl^te  traaaportatioa  Company 
Vord  Motor 


Prasfue  Isle  TMasportction  C«mpany 
Solmeider  Traasportatiom  CcmpuBj 
Shenjingo  Fumaoe  Company 
▼Alley  Caap  Steamship  Co^Moiy 
IQrmndotte  Transportation  Coi^Miqr 


ROUTE  MILES 
WATER  RAIL 
DIS-  DIS- 

TANCE      TANCE 
(miles)   (miles) 


FREIGHT  PRO- 
PORTION -OF 
INVESmENT 
(000) 


58.557    U9.Qli9  • 
8.931      7.837 


36.0OU 
13,U22 


m 

75 

580 

330 

1.I450 

1,010 

1,900 

9 

986 

1,352 
60 

51 

100 

Si* 
91 

727 
97 

750 

800 

I+.625 

1.673 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800 

0 

800 

830 

290 

800 

5.250 

200 

0 

aoo 

900 

I2.i4a6 

75 
120 

800 

600 
6.538 
800 
900 
800 
800 
0 

83U 
800 

355 


28,680 

12.532 


89* 
75* 
6[i6 

539 

880 

666 

l,30U 

9* 

826 

892 

270 

205 

399 

21,* 

180 

6I8 

255 

778  I 

670 

2.257 
803 
808 
808 
806 
808 
808 
808 
808 
808 
0 
808 
605 
269 
806 

3.93U 
200* 

0 
200* 
608 
10.076 

90  « 

162 

808 

833 

5.660 

826 
606 
608 
0 
781 
808 
1*75 


FREIGHT 
REVENUE 
1938 
(000) 


III.I491U  I 
21.7i+8 

61.22U 
28.522 


21 

2 

UlO 

1,652 

# 

7.529 

6.5I46 

389 

# 

2.752 

712 

350 

35U 

15 

43U 

29 

553 


I 


5.391 
278 
596 
616 
UiJ 

2.109 
233 

8.8U3 
19.759 

2.760 

2.14a 

I.8O6 

356 

518 

97 

575 

7.129 

5 
iiUo 
360 

651 

700 
k,9hk 


1,607  I 
430 

6.510. 

305 

11.902 

1,1*85 
370 
264^ 

1,11+7 
997 

1.1+17 
986 

1.502 


18.503 
7,1+oU 

7,711 
3.388 


197 
12U 

985 
3.29U 
109 
986 
520 
158 

lltO 

221 

5 

29 

36 

209 

9I42 
119 
120 

237 

17 

97 

81 

210 

21+7 

1+19 

353 

315 

3 

206 

62 

53 

1,0U4 

i^eaa 

196 

1 

102 
21*3 
758 

161 

17 

758 

82 

m 

m 
105 
106 

175 
1+7 

?io 

650 


SECTION  1.   DESCRIPTION  OF  UNDERLYING  SURVEYS 
Analysis  1.7  Water  Carrier  Groups  -  Pacific  Coastwise  and  Inland 


^3 


GROUP 
CLASS 

NAME  OF  COMPANY 

PACIFIC  COASTWISE  AND  INLAND* 
Regional  Total 
Coanon  -  (Carlot) 
Cargo 

Contract 

Private 

CMMON  -  (CARLOT) 

Alaska  Steamship  Company 

Aaerioan  Transportation  Company 

Bay  Cities  Transportation  Con^jany 

Bay  Shore  Freight  Lines 

Bay  Transportation  Company 

Beadle  Steamship  Company 

Border  Lines  Trimsportation  Company 

Carl  Anderson 

George  Walleurod 

Johnson,  (A. F. ) 

Kitsap  County  Transportation  Company 

Lafferty  Transportation  Coii?>any 

Los  Angeles  Steeonship  Company 

MoCormaok  Steamship  Company 

lapa  Transportation  Company 

Paramino  Lunlber  Company 

Puget  Sound  Freight  Lines 

Pdget  Sound  Navigation  Conqpany 

Rio  7ista  Lighterage  Campiij 

Salem  Navigation  Company 

Sudden  Steamship  Company 

Tahoe  Transportation  Con^jany 

Vashon  Navigation  Compaziy 

Washington  Route 

Wills  lavlgation  Coaqiany 

Wilmington  Transportation  Con^Moiy 

CONTRACT  -  (CARGO) 

Coastwise  Steamship  and  Barge  Line 
Fresnan  (S.S.)  and  Sons 
Griffiths  (James)  and  Sons 

PRIVATE  -   (CARGO) 

E.  K.  Wood  Luaber  Coiq>any 
■oore  Mill  and  Luaber  Company 
Red  Collar  Line 
^hklakan  Transportation  Ccm^Moiy 


ROUTE  MILES 

WATER 

RAIL       FREIGHT  PRO- 

FREIGHT 

DIS- 

DIS-         PORTION  OF 

REVENUE 

TANCE 

TANCE        INVESTMKNT 

1952 

(miles) 

(miles) 

(000) 

(000) 

19.685 

19.188  1 

ll+,667t 

9.797 

ll+,099 

lU.1+39 

12,977 

9,1*20 

3.686 

2,872 

867 

196 

1.900 

1,877 

823 

182 

6.051 

6,051*  1 

l+,379  1 

1,526 

105 

99 

9 

11+ 

10 

15 

200 

326 

30 

1+0 

161^ 

73 

30 

29 

1+m 

353 

260 

3U7 

* 

197 

386 

1+25 

100 

99 

I4O 

liO* 

# 

2 

20 

15 

52 

38 

190 

122 

13 

1 

82 

82* 

1»76 

202 

20 

20* 

57 

i+6 

1+50 

591+ 

1.519 

2,170 

2.5I46 

2,781+ 

1,805 

2,731 

125 

130 

.14* 

36 

1,025 

906 

196 

156 

I4O8 

1,28 

79 

259 

205 

187 

2.905 

832 

I4O 

I4O* 

82 

92 

72 

57 

51 

21 

570 

591+ 

90 

66 

36 

36* 

# 

14 

9 

9* 

1 

2 

165 

165* 

12 

1*8 

1,200 

1,200* 

60 

50 

21, 

2U* 

329 

99 

986 

1,032    1 

119  1 

12 

I4OO 

I4OO* 

I462 

113 

2,300 

1,1+1+0 

286 

71 

1,125 

1499  1 

551  1 

139 

700 

1,255 

193 

26 

1+5 

93 

66 

9 

50 

30 

13 

6 

.*!| 


■ 


me^anoe  Used* 


^  lot  Reported. 


/  Less  tftan  f^O. 


'^  water  Olstanoe  Used. 


f  Hot  Reported. 


^ 


m 


SECTION  1,   DESCRIPTION  OF  UNDERLYING  SORVBIS 
Analysis  1,8  Pipe  Line  Carrier  Groups 


ROUTE  MILES 
TOTAL   TRUNK  GATHERING 


UNITED  STATES  -  TOTAL 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  COAST  CARRIERS 

Bradford  Trsmsit  Co, 

Eureka  Pipe  Line  Co, 

Imperial  Pipe  Line  Co,  Ltd, 

National  Transit  Co, 

New  York  Transit  Co, 

Northern  Pipe  Line  Co, 

Pure  Oil  Pipe  Line  Co,  -  Pennsylvania 

South  West  Pennsylvania  Pipe  Lines 

Sun  Pipe  Line,  Ino, 

Susquehanna  Pipe  Line  Co, 

Tide  Water  Pipe  Co,  Ltd, 

Tuscarora  Oil  Co,,  Ltd, 

GREAT  LAKES  -  SOUTHWEST  CARRIERS' 

Ajsix  Pipe  Line  Co, 

Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Co, 

Great  Lakes  Pipe  Line  Co, 

Gulf  Pipe  Line  Co.  of  Penna 

Illinois  Pipe  Line  Co, 

Indiana  Pipe  Line  Co, 
♦Maryland  Pipe  Line  Co, 

Phillips  Pipe  Line  Co. 

Pure  Oil  Pipe  Line  Co.  -  Ohio 

Shell  Pipe  Line  Corporation 

Sinclair  Prairie  Pipe  Line  Co.  (Okla, ) 

Sinclair  Prairie  Pipe  Line  Co.  (Tex,) 

Southern  Pipe  Line  Co. 

Stanolind  Pipe  Line  Co. 

Sun  Oil  Line  Co. 

Texas  -  Empire  Pipe  Line  Co.  (Okla. ) 

SOUTHWEST  GULF  CARRIERS 
Arkana  Transit  Corporation 
Arkansas  Pipeline  Corporation 
Atlantic  Pipe  Line  Co, 
Atlas  Pipeline  Co.,  Inc, 
Consolidated  Pipe  Line  Co, 
Continental  Pipe  Line  Co, 
Empire  Pipeline  Co, 
Gulf  Pipe  Line  Co, 
Gulf  Pipe  Line  Co.  of  Okla. 
Hiunble  Pipe  Line  Co. 
Magnolia  Pipe  Line  Coiiq)«my 
Oklahoma  Pipe  Line  Co, 
Pure  -  Van  Pipe  Line  Co. 
Spartan  Refining  Co.,  Ino, 
Standard  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Inc. 
Texas-Empire  Pipe  Line  Co.  of  Texas 
Texas  Pipe  Line  Co.  (Texas) 
Texas  Pipe  Line  Co.  of  Oklahona 


92,783 

765 
U.595 

297 
3.575 

307 

629 

57 
1,902 

90 

5U8 

1.363 

595 

i4l+.782 

785 

7.191 

1.237 

783 

5.637 

816 

76U 
502 

3.985 
11,821 

2,699 
261 

7.297 

98 

906 

33.278 

32 

lia 

1.219 

150 

1.189 
96U 
i^.i+95 
1.1+71 
6.533 
5.935 
1,987 
271 

105 
1.922 

203 
5.121 
1.298 


51.1*05 
5.28^ 

166 

297 
1,226 

120 

629 
57 

511 
90 

5I+B 
1.2I4U 

595 

23.870 

785 

1.1+91+ 

1.237 

783 

1.908 

650 

76U 

I4I+ 

3.367 

5,886 

1,038 

261 

1+.6U9 

98 

906 

22,252 

32 

67 

922 

57 
151 
1*63 

1+95 
3.1+26 

731+ 
I+.252 
3.814+ 

1.187 

222 

82 

1.557 
203 

3,871 
687 


1+1.378 

9,14+0 

765 

l+,l+29 

2,31+9 
187 


1,591 

119 


INVESTMENT 
1932 
(000) 

«  763,91+2 
5l+.ai+5 

1.814+ 
10,921 

2,066 
8,91+8 
1,016 
2,981+ 

51 
l+,398 

751+ 
5,26U 
9,556 
7,051 


SECTION  1.   DESCRIPTION  OF  UNDERLYING  SURVEYS 
Analysis  1,9  Lists  of  Commodity  and  Business  Groups 


25 


20,912  I 
5,697 


3.729 
166 


l+5« 

6ia 

5.935 
1,661 

2.^ 


800 


1.250 
611 


REVENUES 
1930    1932 

(000)   (000) 

205.932  $211,789 
8.623        9.29I+ 


319,191 
13,187 
20,692 

15,779 
12.396 
1+3.567 

5.2142 

158 

12,6Crf+ 

2,258 
51.536 
21.1+77 
11.663 

2.063 

89,179 

6i30 

16,690 

389.905 

226 

1,060 

20,515 

1,361 

1,160 

7,562 

9,1+11+ 

5l+,l*69 

12.591+ 

86,793 

68.276 

23.305 
1+,910 

2.313 
29,221 

3.362 

56.5I+I 
6,601 


930 
1,885 

560 
1,6Z0 

282 

288 
99 

699 


1,560 
701 


595 
1,309 

976 
1,520 

203 

211 
66 

656 

190 
1,996 
1,160 

6O7 


72,81+7  1100,114+ 
173        6,606 


l+,209 


11,110 
1,51+7 


1,035 

22,966 

632 

525 
23,751 

6,885 

12I+.I463 
UD 

5.22U 


1,953 

1+,017 

21,890 

5,131+ 
31.736 
16,825 

8,586 


9,51+1* 

15,108 
2,102 


2.951 
1+,551 
I+.706 

9.1+89 
606 

3.771 

2,029 

20,259 

io.5ia 

2,578 

236 

23.869 

206 

7,7l<U 

♦102,351 

19 

1.053 

6.851 

AAC 

1,1+71 
3,285 

10,655 
1+.138 

214,225 

ll+,795 

6.673 

1+.128 

115 

7,278 

2,9U9 

12.096 

1*578 


*  Mot  in  operation,   included  only  for  purposes  of  iriTftH-hmon-h  »i«— ,1:7; 

Source  I.C.C.    statistics.      Includes  all   Pipe  Line  Compwiies  reporting  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Coimnission  nhicK  operated  for  the  full  year  1932, 


No.  Name 

01  Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 

02  Other  Cereals 

03  Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobaooo 
Oh   Perishables 

05  Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 

06  Live  Animals 

07  Edible  Animal  Products 

08  Coal  and  Coke 


No.  Ihme 

01  Automotive  Vehicles,  Parts, 

and  Accessaries 

02  Baking  Goods,  Candy 

Confectionery,  etc, 

03  Barrels,  Boxes,  Crates, 

Cooperage,  etc. 
0I4.  Beverages  and  Liquors 

05  Boats  and  Marine  Equipment 

and  Supplies 

06  Books,  Periodicals,  Printed 

Matter 

07  Boots  Emd  Shoes 

08  Building  and  Construction 

Materials,  Brick,  Cement, 
Lumber,  Millwork,  Piling, 
Tile,  etc. 

09  Canned  Goods 

10  Cereals,  Grains,  Flour,  Meal, 

Mixed  Feeds 

11  Chemicals,  heavy 

12  Coal,  Coke  and  Fuel 

13  Cotton,  Cotton  Linters,  etc. 


Rail  Carrier  Inouiry  Commodity  Groups 


^o.  Name 

09  Ores 

10  Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 

11  Sulphur  and  Sulphrio  Acid 

12  Petroleum  and  Products 

13  i^orest  Products 

ih   Oil-Vegetable  and  Animl 

15  Iron  and  Steel 

16  All  Other  Metals 

Shippers'  Inquiry  Business  Groups 
Na  Name 

li|  Department  Store  Merchandise, 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Toilet 

Articles 

15  Dry  Goods,   Clothing,   Hats, 

IK-llinery,   Notions 

16  Fresh  Fruits,  Vegetables, 

and  Produce 

17  Furniture,  Carpets,  Household 

Goods,  House  and  Office 
Furnitvire 

18  Groceries 
Iron  €uad  Steel,  structural 
Iron  and  Steel  Articles  and 

Hardware 

21  Leather  and  Leather  Goods 

22  Livestock  and  Poultry 

23  Machines,  Machinery  Appli- 

ances, Vehicles,  Implements 
2I4.  Metals,  Nonferrous 

25  Musical  Instruments  «»tiH 

Supplies 

26  Ores  and  Concentrates 


19 
20 


Na  Name 

17  Appliances 

18  Building  Materials 

19  Manufactured  Food 

20  Paper  and  Products 

21  Chemicals 

22  Textiles  and  Leather 

23  Glass  and  Tile 
2l|.  Miscellaneous 


No.  Name 

27  Packing  House  Products 

28  Paints,  Varnishes,  Gums 

Shellac 

29  Paper,  Paper  Products 

30  Petroleum,  cnide,  refined, 

and  Products 

31  Porcelain,  China,  Enajnelware 

32  Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies 

and  Fixtures 

33  Rubber,  Rubber  Articles, 

Tires 
3I+  Scuid,  Stone,  and  Gravel 
55  Seed,  Nursery  and   Florists 

Material 

36  Sugar,  Sirups  and  Molasses 

37  Textiles 

36  Tobacco,  Tobaooo  Products 
39  Vegetable,  Oils,  Meal,  and 

Cake 
1|0  ICsoellanaous  CoBBoditiea 


la 

1 
2 

3 

1+ 
5 
6 

7 
6 

9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
11+ 
15 
16 

17 
16 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
21+ 

25 
26 

27 


I,C.C,  Freight 
Na 


Name 
Wheat 
Com 
Oats 

Other  Grain 
Flour  Euid  Meal 
Other  Mill  Products 
aiy.  Straw  and  Alfalfa 
Tobaooo 
Cotton 
Cotton  Seed  and  Products, 

except  Oil 
Citrus  Fruits 
Other  Fresh  Fruits 
Potatoes 

Other  Fresh  Vegetables 
Dried  Fruits  and  Vegetables   .^ 
Other  Products  of  Agriculture  i|.3 
Horses  and  Mules 
Cattle  and  Calves 
Sheep  and  Goats 
Hogs 

Fresh  Meats 

Other  Packing-House  Products 
Poultry 
Eggs 

Butter  and  Cheese 
Wool 
Hides  and  Leather 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
31+ 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
1+0 

hi 
I42 


1+5 

1+6 
1+7 

1+fl 
1+9 
50 


Commodity  Groups  Years  1920 

Name 
Other  Products  of  Animals 
Anthracite  Coal 
Bituminous  Coal 
Coke 

Iron  Ore 

Other  Ores  and  Concentrates 
Base  Bullion  and  Matte 
Clay,  Gravel,  Sand  and  Stone 
Cirude  Petroleum 
Asphaltxm 
Salt 

Other  Products  of  Mines 
Logs,  Posts,  Poles  emd 

Cordwood 
Ties 

Pulp  Wood 
Lumber,  Timber,  Box  Shooks, 

Staves  and  Headings 
Other  Products  of  Forests 
Refined  Petroleum  and  its 

Products 
Vegetable  Oii.s 
Sugar,  Sirup,  Glucose  and 

Molasses 
Boats  and  Vessel  Supplies 
Iron,  pig  and  bloom 
Rails  and  Fastenings 


through  1927 
No. 

51  Bar  and  Sheet  Iron,  Struc- 

tural Iron  and  Iron  Pipe 

52  Other  Metals,  pig,  bar,  and 

sheet 

53  Castings,  Machinery  and 

Boilers 
5I+  Cement 

55  Brick  and  Artificial  Stone 

56  Lime  and  Plaster 

57  Sewer  Pipe  and  Drain  Til» 

58  Agricultural  Ifl^leaents  axid 
Vehicles  other  than  Aut<^ 
mobiles 

59  Automobiles  and  Autotrucks 

60  Household  Goods  and  Second- 
hand Furniture 

61  Furniture  (new) 

62  Beverages 

63  Ice 

6U  Fertilirers  (all  kinds) 
65  Paper,   Printed  Ifcitter  and 

65  Books 

66  Chemicals  and  Bxplosires 

67  Textiles 

68  Canned  Goods  (all  canned' 
food  products) 

69  Other  Manufactures  and 
Miscellaneous 


Htj 


SECTION  I.   DESCRIPTION  OF  UNDERLYING  SURVEYS 
Amlysis  1.10  Reconciliation  bet^en  Freight  Traffic  Report  Comodity  Groups,  Rail  Carrier  Inquiry 
Conmodity  Groups,  Shippers'  Inquiry  Business  Groups  and  I.C.C.  former  and  present 
Freight  Commodity  Classes 


27 


FSEIOHT  TRAFFIC  REPORT 
COmCDITY  GROUPS 


■0. 


NAME 


I  ROUGH  MATERIAL 

10  Sand,  Stone  and  Gra-Tvl 

11  Timber 

12  Rough  Vegetables 

19  IfiaocllaneouB 
II  RAW  MATERIAL 

20  Grain 

21  Aninal  Feeds 

22  Fresh  Vegetables 

23  Live  AniMils 

214-  Dlry  Fuels 

25  Crude  Liquids 

26  Ores 

27  Lumber 

28  Fertiliser 

29  Miscellaneous 

III  SKMIPROCESSBD  MATERIAL 

30  Primary  Metals 

31  Fibres 

32  Hides 

33  Primary  fiubber 
3k  Sali; 

35  Ice 

36  Primary  Ikpar 

37  HortlouUwral 

38  Scrap 

39  liisoellaneous 
IV  BSCBSSASIBS 

ho   Dry  Vegetables 
in   Bdible  Liquids 


RAIL 
CARRIER 
INQUIRY 
GROUP  NO. 


10* 

13* 
01* 
21+* 

01*02*05*14: 

02*,05Sli+* 
Ql4.* 

06* 

06,13* 

12* 

09,11* 

13*,17* 
05*,ii* 

2k* 

15*, 16* 


SHIPPERS ' 
INQUIRY 
BUSINESS 
GROUP  NO. 


oe*.3U 
oe*,29* 

16* 
1|0* 

10*.35* 

lor27*35?39* 
16* 


I.C.C.    FREIGHT  COMMODITY  CLASSES 


(1920-1927) 


35* 

ko^MM.kk* 
16* 


(PRESENT) 


350.351,352 

1+00,1+01 ,1+I0,l420.i443* 

163 

701* 


1,2,3.1+,10*,16* 

6*,io*,i6*,2e* 

11,12,11+* 


12 

30* 

11*,26 

03,08* 

11*, 27* 

1+0* 

20*,2l+* 


10,20,30,l+0,l+l,l42,100,l62,l6i+* 
61, 101, 160, 161+*,  282* 

110,111,120,121. 122,123,12i+,125,i26. 
127,128,11+2,11+5 
17,18,19.20.23*,   170.180.181,190,191,200.201,230.281 

290,300,310,1+02 

360,1+51 

320,330,331.332,333.391.392 

l+30,l+31,l+32,l4l+5*,697 

282*,  390, 61+0 

701* 

1+90,1+91,520,522,523 


29.30.31.1+0* 

36,1+5* 

32,35,59* 

l+3.i4l+*.69* 

28*.39*.61+ 

69* 


03.05^)6ri3*    08*10*13,35?  7.8.9.l6.*26,l+i+*    70,71.80.90.91.l6U*.26o.l+l+3* 

37*,  38*  •^      ,       — ♦     »  .MM^^' 

21*,27*  27*,28* 

33*  I4I+* 

18*  38 

hf>*  63 

29*  65*, 69* 

35*  16* 


05*,06* 

13* 

19* 

19* 

20* 

05* 

05*.13*.15* 
2U* 


Qt+*.05* 

05*.ii+»,i9* 


h^  Edible  Aaloal  Products       05*, 07 


1+3  Manufactured  Foods 
hh  Processed  Cereals 
1+5  Fumishincs 
1+6  Textiles  and  Leather 
1+7  Clothing 
1+9  liisoellaneous 
V  ADXILIARIBS 

50  Masonry 

51  Power 

32  Lubricants 

53  Kindlers 

5I+  PresermtlTes 

55  Chasdoals.  in  tanks 

56  Cheaioals,  packaged 

57  Cleansers  and  AdheBives 

58  BrploslTSs 

59  Miscellaneous 
VI  ACCESSORIES 

60  Ferrous  Metal 

61  Ion-ferrous  Metals 

62  Rubber 

63  Tools  and  i^pplianoes 
61+  Machinery  and  Ptu*ts 

65  Vehicles  and  Psrts 

66  Stationery,  printing 

67  Personal 
66  Amusement 

69  Miscellaneous 


05*,19*,21+* 
02* 

17*.23*,21+* 
05*,22 

21+* 
21+* 


08:2o;27:35*  l6*28*l+l+*69* 
I4D*  69* 

16*.35*  I3.ll+*.15*,16* 

Ql*.27:36*39:  28*,l46*,i+7*,62 
1+0* 

27*  21,22,23*,2l+,25 

28* 

02,09,35*,36  l6*.l+7*.68,69* 
10*. 18*  5,6* 

17.18*,3l        61,69* 
21*,27*,37*    27*.28*,67 
07,15  69* 

1+0*  69* 


270.282* 

I4I42 

380 

630 

650,691+ 

I6t+* 

I6t+*,282,l4l+3*,69e,693 
701* 


i3o,ii+o,iia. 150,151.152,161.16^4* 

380,382*,i460,J462,l+7i,472,620 
210,220,221, 222. 231,21+0,250,251, 262« 

I6I+*  ,1+70,  680.  701* 

50,51,52,60 

610,611,700,701* 

271,282*,670,671- 

701* 

701* 


10;i8.2O-23.    08..29.  55f5i.,55,56,57,    35?,5to,550.55l,552,56o,56i,57 


12* 

12* 

21+* 

12*,li+*,21* 

11*.21* 

05* 

05*.  21+* 
21* 

21+* 

15* 
16* 

17* 
17*.2l+* 

17* 

15*.17* 

20* 

21+* 

21+* 
21+* 


30* 
30* 
I4D* 

28. 30*. 39* 

11* 

27* 

18*. 27* 

1+0* 

1+0* 

19,20* 
2k* 

33* 

20*.23*,l+0* 

23* 

01.23* 

29* 

38* 

25 


69* 
1+5* 
k5* 
69* 

37.l4l+:i+5:i46;69* 
66* 

28* 

28*. 69* 

66* 

69* 

50.51 

52* 

59* 

53*,58*,69* 

53*.58* 

58*,59* 

65* 

69* 

69* 


696,699 

i+50 

1+52 

701* 

370.l4l+o,l4la  ,1+53 ,1*61 ,  691 

660,661 

282* 

282*, 698 

662 

701* 

500,510,511,512.513 

521 

593 

530*, 580*, 701* 
530*, 580* 

581,582,583.590,591.592 

651 

690 

701* 

701* 


-—-, -—       ==L 05,06,11+.  32  1+6.69*  YUi* 

*  becausr^e^^L^iT*^^*^  ^I'l?.   ''"^'''  ^'  ^^'°  '^°^  °°  °^"  °^  more  other  lines  in  the  same  cotum 
R^-:rcrdTt;t^:u;rFl^-ta1l^  -  or  .re  Prel^t  Wfio 


SECTION  3.   TYPICALITY  OF  1932  STATISTICS 
Analysis  3.1  Chronological  Indices  of  the  Extent  of  Rail  Operations 


BASE  YEAR 

12 
1932    YEAR 
AVER- 
AGGREGATE  AGE 


AMREGATE  STATISTICS 
Raporting  Carriers 
Route  Mllos 

Schedules  ( Thousands  )# 
Schedule  Miles  (Millions) 
Schedule  Hours  (Thousands) 
Vehicles  Originated  (Thousands) 
Tons  Originated  (Millions) 
Locomotive  Miles  (Millions) 
Vehicle  Miles  (Millions) 

Total 

Loaded 

Empty 
Ton  Miles  (Billions) 

Gross^ 

Vehicle 

Net  (r) 

Equated 

AVERAGE  STATISTICS 

Density  per 

Route  Miles 
Schedule  Miles 
Locomotive  Miles 
Vehi^cle  Miles  -  Loaded 
Gross  Ton  Miles  (Thousands) 
Vehicle  Ton  Miles  (Thousands) 
Net  Ton  Miles  (Thousands)  (ri 
Equated  Ton  Miles  (Thousands) 

Density  per 
Schedule  Mile 

Locomotive  Miles 

Vehicle  Miles  -  Loaded 

Gross  Ton  Miles 

Vehicle  Ton  Miles 

Net  Ton  Miles  -  Revenue 

Equated  Ton  Miles 

Density  per 

Vehicle  Mile  -  Loaded 

Gross  Ton  Miles 

Vehicle  Ton  Miles 

Net  Ton  Miles  -  Revenue 

Equated  Ton  Miles 

Density  per 
Schedule  Hour 

Gross   Ton  Miles 

Vehicle  Ton  Miles 

Net  Ton  Miles  -  Revenue 

Equated  Ton  Miles 


160*  166 

21+2,821  99 

5.333  - 

391  Ll+2 

2l+,l+07  175 

27,11+7  158 

61+6  139 

398  m7 

17,066  1I42 

10.333  1I+8 

6.733  133 

71+7  11+3 

61+8  li4l+ 

236  160 

ii56  151+ 


1,610 
1.637 
i42,55l+ 
3.075 
2.670 
970 
1,877 


U+7 
1I+8 
150 

3i4l+ 
II46 
162 

156 


1  100 

26  102 

1.910  98 

1,660  100 

600  110 

1,170  105 


72  96 

63  98 

23  108 

/4I+  lQl+ 


30.600  81 

26.570  86 

9,650  91 

18. 670  90 


PERCENTAGE  RELATIOIKHIP  TO  I932 


1922  1925  I92I+  1925  1926  1927  1928  1929  1930  1931  1933 

178    179    175    171+    172    167    169    162    156    155    150 
97      96      98      98      98      99     100     100     100     100      99 


11+2  161+ 

199  231+ 

152  177 

158  198 

11+8  171 

116  IM 

131+  158 

101  127 

122  li+8 

121+  150 

11+5  176 

II42  172 


150  171+ 

152  176 

138  162 

126  152 

127  151+ 
150  181 
lli7  178 


15li  157  162  156  151+  157  138  119  101 

207  206  210  196  185  iai+  15I+  125  99 

170  178  185  179  180  181+  161  131  102 

181+  193  207  198  199  207  178  138  108 

160  163  169  162  160  163  1I+2  121  100 

1^3  153  163  162  166  170  151  127  103 

153  163  171  168  172  176  152  127  103 

127  138  151  153  156  161  Ll+8  127  102 

li+3  155  161+  163  165  171  151  127  1Q1+ 

li+3  156  167  165  168  171+  153  128  lOli 

166  177  190  183  185  191  161+  132  107 

163  171  181  175  171+  181  156  127  103 


162  165 

161+  166 

157  166 

11+7  156 

1I+9  159 

170  181 

168  175 


171  163 

172  161+ 
175  170 
167  161+ 
170  167 
191+  186 
185  178 


160  162 

160  162 

172  175 

166  170 

169  173 

186  191 

175  181 


lt+1  121  101 

lla  121  101 

152  127  IOI+ 
150  126  105 

153  127  105 
161+  132  108 
156  127  101+ 


101  101  101  101  100  100  100  100  100  100  100 

92  93  96  100  102  101+  108  109  107  105  103 

8U  88  90  91+  98  101  lQl+  105  I06  105  lol^ 

85  89  91  96  100  102  106  107  108  106  10I+ 

99  10^  105  109  113  113  116  118  116  109  107 

98  102  103  106  108  109  109  111  no  105  103 


91  95  91+  91+  96  97  96  97  102  100  loi 

^ll  .?t  .11  .^  9®  9®'  98  99  101+  100  101 

108  113  108  109  111  109  108  109  111  101+  103 

106  111  107  105  106  I6I+  101  103  106  100  100 


62  61+ 

62  61+ 

73  76 

72  71+ 


69 

70 
80 
79 


71+ 
76 
86 
83 


78 
79 
90 
86 


83  89  93  98  102  105 

au  91  91+  99  102  105 

93  100  103  106  106  107 

89  91+  98  101  102  IOI+ 


I   i^J?f^  *^*  ^^   reporting  carriers  were  grouped  into  ill  systems. 

/   Including  locomotive. 
(r)  Revenue  only. 


'  -^--V 


I 


?.|  I 


i 
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SECTION  3.   TYPICALITY  OF  1932  STATISTICS 
Analysis  3.2  Chronological  Indices  of  Rail  Freight  Service  Income 


REVENUE* 

Freight  -  Total 
Rough  Material 
Raw  Material 
Semiprocessed  Material 
Necessaries 
Aiixiliaries 
Accessories 

Adjustment#  (Dr.) 
Switching 
Other 
Total  Revenues 

EXPENSES 
Maintenanc  e 
Roadway 
Power 

Structures 

LoooinotiTes 
Cars 

Owned 

Hired 
Station 
Wharves  and  Docks 

Transportation 
Train 

Movement 

Supplies 
Assemblage 

Movement 

Supplies 
Floatage 
Station  Agency 

Other  Operations        j 
Water  Operations 
Miscellaneous 

Overhead  j 

Administration 

Traffic 

General 
Loss  and  Damage  Freight 
Taxes 


BASE  YEAS 

1932 

AGGREGATE 
(000)* 

♦2,l4i^,88l 

62,35U 

1,202,727 

110,376 

i+8l,10i^ 

129,282 

252,1+27 

86, 843 

66,501 

49,999 
12,5^,380 


12 

YEAR 
AVER- 


PERCENTAGE  RELATIONSHIP  TO  1932 


AGE    1922  1923  1924  1925  1926  192?  1928  1929  1930  1931  1935 


166  163    188    177    186    196    189  191  197  167 

??f 301  296  256 

?^  -        -        -        -        -        -  181  184  158 

fj? 201  210  170 

tfi, 136  137  130 

i^f 176  184  162 

f^ 375  410  284 

:^ 203  204  170 

■^^  *             *              *             ^             ••             ^1 VO  17]  1  CI 

163  152    172    163    178    196    199  198  203  167 

119  82      90      92      90      90     152  142  I9i.  164 

165  161     186    175    184    194    189  191  197  167 


133  102 

174  88 

129  129 

129  109 

120  104 

132  99 

180  127 

135  91 

127  104 

132  110 

133  97 
133  108 


785.184 
228,li46 
204,532 

12,175 
192,357 
358,750 
252,048 

86,702 

9,334 
4,422 

809,406 

31+2,712 

339,881 

2,831 

299,497 

270,513 

28,984 

12,026 

155,171 

5,889 
3.051 
2,858 

389.849 
178,085 

63,238 
114,847 

18,459 
193,305 


183  196 

206  208 

187  201 

241  231 

185  199 
165  185 

186  223 
100  68 
220  206 
192  185 

172  192 

185  221 

183  221 

138  123 

167  170 

170  175 

138  123 

169  165 

160  172 


231  206 

239  231 

253  215 

305  287 

250  210 

212  183 

253  213 

86  88 

257  243 

221  205 

215  195 

2U3  215 

21+3  213 

135  140 

196  183 

202  187 

133  mo 

185  180 

185  180 


209  218 

238  254 

215  223 

289  300 

211  218 

185  189 

214  218 

95  99 

246  278 

224  238 

194  200 

209  213 

209  213 

157  151 

185  195 

190  200 

137  151 

190  202 

180  183 


211  201+  211 

254  246  251 

213  201  206 

284  286  296 
208  196  169 

179  175  184 

203  196  207 

105  110  114 

285  264  283 
299  199  219 


176  159  97 

203  152  94 

173  137  100 

2I+2  161  100 

169  156  100 
158  129  98 

170  133  97 
119  118  100 
231  160  92 
193  199  102 


TOTAL  EXPENSES 
NET  RESULTS 


11.990,32a 
P  ♦     569,052 


205  224  275  243  259  246 

21+4  289  357  526  306  299 

180  182  222  190  229  212 

120  105  116  117  121+  133 

111  96  102  105  110  117 

106  87  92  95  101  107 

114  102  108  111  116  122 

178  231  210  198  213  198 

128  lli+  128  128  136  148 

166  177  202  185  187  195 

161  101+  128  U+1  171  191 


195  189 

2q4  196 

204  196 
154  158 
192  187 

196  190 

154  158 

198  195 

180  176 

2I+0  241 

295  271 

205  222 

133  136 

122  123 

114  119 

126  124 

196  192 

U+2  11+8 


191  166 

195  167 

195  167 
172  160 
194  169 

196  169 
172  160 
202  177 
176  158 

216  175 

21+8  198 

196  164 

140  128 

127  125 
12t+  124 

128  125 
206  180 
151  130 


136  95 

136  98 

136  98 

136  96 

136  94 

137  94 
136  96 
143  94 
134  90 

145  94 

156  90 

136  97 

115  92 

118  92 

119  90 
lie  93 
132  83 
112  93 


190  185  189  163  135   93 
184  211  225  180  138  125 


SECTION  3.   TYPICALITY  OF  1932  STATISTICS 

Analysis  3.3  Chronological  Indices  of  Rail-Revenue  per  Net  Ton  Mile 
of  Conmodity  Groups  -  Carload  Traffic  Only 


29 


REVENUE 


PiTiNG  GROUP      , 
COMMODITY  GROUP 

ALL  POUPS 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL 

10  Sand,   Stone,   Gravel 

11  Timber 

12  Rough  Vegetables 

19  Miscellaneous* 

II  RAW  MATERIAL 

20  Grain 

21  Animal  Feeds 

22  Fresh  Vegetables 

23  Live  Animals 
2I+  Dry  Fuels 

25  Crude  Liquids 

26  Ores 

27  Lumber 

28  Fertilizer 
I  29  Miscellaneous* 

III  SEMIPROCESSED  MATERIAL 
3C  Primary  Metals 

31  Fibres 

32  Hides 

33  Rubber 
31;  Salt 

35  Ice 

36  Primary  Paper 

37  Horticultural 
33  Scrap 
39  Uisoellaneous* 

r;  NECESSARIES 

uO  Dry  Vegetables 
I  U  Edible  Liquids 
1 12  Edible  Animal  Products 

1+3  ManufactTired  Foods 

U;  Processed  Cereals 

k5  Furnishings 

|i  Textiles  and  Leather 

u7  Clothing* 
U9  Miscellaneous* 

I  ^   V  AUXILIARIES 
'  j^  Masonry 
5i  Power 

52  Lubricants 

53  Kindlers* 
51  Preservatives 
55  Chemicals,    in  tanks 

PJ  Chemicals,   packaged 
la  ^ansers  and  Adhesives 
^  «Plosives 
1 59  Miscellaneou8# 

,     'I  ACCESSORIES 
?J  Ferrous  Metals 
^iNoaferrous  Metals 
^2  Rubber 

L^Jjhicles  and  Parts 

67Pe^^°^"'^'   Printing 
'personal  ^ 

^Afflusement* 

I  "^Miscellaneous* 

'<^Not  i     1   ^-^  Miscellaneous  Manufactures,    I.C 

So'Jrcr     T®*^  ^  ^  ^^^^  average;    fourth  quart 

®  -  I.C.C,    Conmodity  Statistics, 


1932 
(000) 

♦2,280,897 

I      62,453 

40,325 

18,666 

3,462 


♦1.204,628 
120,910 

27,803 
184,383 

75.656 
618,612 

36,190 

39.306 

82,545 
19.223 


110,550 

10.050 

43.537 

5.324 

2.772 

13.788 

1.671 

19.002 

1.957 
12.450 


291.915 
59.131 
16,694 
97.005 
54,764 
41,430 
15.L49 
7.743 


♦  481,864 

69.821 

192,065 

15.648 

14.964 
4.685 

797 
7,208 

2,475 
174,201 

♦  129.486 

61.677 

694 

3,630 

12.802 
39.699 

7.497 
'3.487 


6 

YEAR 
AVER- 
AGE 

10.45 


REVENUE  PER  NET  TON  MILE  (  MILLS) 


1928         1929         1930 

10.71      10.60      10.43 


10.39 

10.27 

11.25 

11.54 

9.00 

8.56 

13.78 

14.31 

8.55 

8.78 

12.31 

13.42 

8.38 

8.87 

13.14 

12.97 

15.86 

15.39 

6.92 

7.13 

11.65 

11.22 

7.23 

7.06 

9.73 

9.78 

10.86 

11.39 

12.98 

12.89 

7.87 

7.77 

17.89 

18.85 

14.38 

14.70 

14.01 

15.62 

11.62 

11.29 

23.09 

23.80 

15.42 

15.55 

12.78 

13.96 

11.12 

11.22 

12.98 

13.52 

13.1+4 

13.57 

10.64 

10.81 

16.62 

16.50 

13.60 

14.55 

7.87 

8.1+0 

16.95 

18.61 

17.23 

17.50 

13.61 

15.I44 

11.25 

10.91 

16.06 

16.88 

12.75 

12.78 

13.50 

14.58 

14.74 

14.68 

16.37 

17.00 

14.88 

15.55 

36.88 

56.64 

13.00 

12.85 

17.31 

18.16 

14.01 

15.85 

23.98 

27.92 

18.52 

18. 51 

17.32 

17.21 

26.40 

50.44 

11.19 

10.94 

16.31 

15.25 

10.58 

11.46 

8.98 

14.06 


8.57 
15.07 

8.63 
15.08 
15.20 

7.05 
12.66 

7.02 

9.77 
10.92 


12.91 
7.98 

19.04 
14.48 
14.98 
11.54 
25.31 
16,07 
12.91 
11.12 


13.21 
13.41 
10.75 
16.16 

14.05 

8.27 

18.40 

17.02 


13.60 

11.01 
16.74 
15.19 

15.95 
15.13 
16.54 
15.24 
38.02 
12.99 

17.62 
13.90 
26.47 
18.99 

17.4B 
26.81 

11.03 
15.81 


10.51 

11.23 

9.30 

14.47 


8.51 
13.18 

8.26 
13.21 
15.43 

6.91 
12.17 

7.10 

9.79 
10.71 


12.61 
7.87 
16.22 
14.20 
14.06 
H*6l 
22.61 
15.02 

12.43 
9.62 


13.01 
13.62 
10.09 
16.46 
15.89 
6.11 
16.58 
16.97 


15.62 
10.97 
16.41 
12.92 

15.08 
14.71 
15.70 
15.11 
37.35 
12.95 

16.86 

14.22 
22.05 
20,07 

17.43 
23.96 
11.10 
16.98 


1931  1932 

10.41  10.58 

10.71  10.80 

11.07  10.98 

9.76  10.07 

15.75  13.49 


8.43 
12.23 

8.15 
12.98 
16.41 

6.79 
10.55 

7.19 

9.62 
10.60 


13.45 
8.17 
18.35 
14.10 
13.14 
11.39 
23.09 
14.86 
12.92 
11.45 


15.02 
14.05 
9.94 
16.94 
15.60 

7.75 
15.95 
16.55 


15.74 
11.52 
16.17 
12.46 

12.81 
14.40 
15.87 
15.06 
36.06 
12.96 

16.71 
It+.18 
19.25 
20.20 

16.94 

24.03 
11.22 
17.75 


8.58 
10.91 

8.19 
15.64 
16.54 

6.89 
10.62 

8,95 
9.68 

10.63 


15.93 
8.53 
16.57 
14.23 
13.30 
12.04 
22.65 
15.70 
12.48 
12,99 


12.64 
12.85 
10.48 
17.28 
13.06 
7.24 
16.32 

17.75 


15.87 
12.58 
15.25 
12.47 

12.50 
14.74 
16.69 
14.94 

57.84 
15.26 

16.79 
14.45 
24.14 
17.96 

17.38 

24.05 

11.77 
18.2t+ 


1955        193I4/ 
9.97        9.65 


9.47 
10.48 

7.98 
12.76 


8.17 

10.78 

7.85 

15.04 

16.70 

6.64 

9.67 

7.78 

9.59 

10.62 


12.58 
7.02 
15.00 
14.55 
12.45 
11.94 
21.53 
15.55 
11.87 
12.84 


12.46 
12.92 
11.65 

16.75 
12.12 
7.27 
14.50 
18.06 


r3.50 
12.34 
14.41 
12,99 

12.44 
14.67 
16.67 
13.14 
34.05 
15.21 

16.29 
15.80 
20.65 

14.64 

17.22 
24.20 
11.58 
16.66 


9.36 

9.94 

8.31 

13.83 


7.?9 
10.56 

7.45 
12.99 
17.12 
6.26 
9.79 
7.23 
9.17 
9.81 


16.81 
6.90 

13.43 
14.00 
11.87 
10.88 
22.17 
15.88 
11.02 
12.25 


12.29 
13.79 
12.16 
15.74 

11.35 

7.16 

14.10 

16;59 


12.85 
11.56 
13.52 
12.64 

12.22 

14.39 

14.41 

12.83 
30.62 
12.74 

16.32 
15.49 
17.45 
11.83 

16.56 

25.57 
11.12 
16.76 


.*■•  J 


■4 


•C.    Conmodity  Group  70I, 
er  I93I+  estimated. 
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SECTION  3.     TTPICALITy  OF  1952  STATISTICS 
laftlyals  3.i*    Chronologieal  Indloea  of  Rail  lialntenuioe  Unit  Co«ta 


fiCILITr 


iKtlO 

lnit«1IU« 


Tiil«l«  (l<Mkd«d) 


) 


nam 


lovuiai* 


V*t  Ton 
Sohadul* 
Sflbsdol*  KU« 
T«hlol«  |B1« 
OrOM  XteMU 
l«t  fonau* 
B«uat«i  TteMU* 

mutb 

■wtwn  Batio 
BButvlilU 


T«klol9  (loaded) 
■•t  Ion  (rwwiue) 
8alM«Bl«  Hour 
t«ilMdul«  Mlla 
Tihlol*  laj.* 
flhroM  Tteilfll* 
l«t  SonKUe 
■guat*d  Iba  llila 


Itmfmmam  Satlo 
■out*  Iflla 
Sohadula 
Yalilole  (loaded) 
■•t  leak  (rvranua) 
Soliadala  Hour 
S^Mdttle  Mil* 
TiHiola  Mila 
Oroas  Tod  Mile 
lat  Ton  lUla 
Iquatad  Ton  Mile 

TKECLB 

leranue  Satlo 
Route  Mile 
Sobedule 
7ehiole  (loaded) 
let  Ton  (revenue) 
Sehedole  Hour 
Sohedule  Mile 
Yehiele  MUe 
Chroee  Ton  Mile 
let  Ton  Mile 
Equated  Ton  Mile 


*  Thouaande. 


PBRCKHTAGE  RELATIOMSHIP  TO  I952 


BASE  YEAR 

12 

1952         TEAR 
AVKR- 
AOOTEOATE    AGE    1922  1925  19aU  1925  1926  1927  1928  1929  1930  1951  1955 


226,  li^ 
69.OI3C 
939.56 

43.33 

8.U 

.3530 

9.3U76 

.583U 

.0221 

•00506 

.00968 

.00501 


125  129 

208  214 

150  157 

liifl  151 

118  105 

lia  li^ 

139  155 

lijU  170 

129  li45 

151  li46 


128    152    1 
2U5    256 


135  155  155 

121  126  125 

102  111  115 

lia  145  147 

153  150  li*6 

l6l  161  155 

135  139  15U 

158  Ua  139 


139  155  129  *  127  122  115   92 
299  257  247  250  202  152   95 


157  li42  157 

123  128  12t* 

121  150  155 

152  158  15U 

lilB  151  IU5 

15U  157  ii*9 

134  139  121 

lia  1U5  ii42 


136  136  H6  92 

217  iii4  110  87 

156  131  122  9k 

155  lii3  126  9k 

li|2  137  119  6k 

1U6  13U  120  90 

131  laU  115  88 

139  130  120  91 


9,334* 

.37JC132 

38.i^l^    225 

1.77       - 

.34    139 
•OliiU    158 

.3824  126 

.02^  151 

•0009  2i|4 

.00012  156 

.OOOI4O  li40 

.00020  li46 

i*#i422* 

.173^117 
18.21     194 

.ek      - 

.16  121 

.0068  157 

.1812  110 

.0115  131 

.0004  150 

.00006  135 

.00019  100 
.00010  il8 

204.532* 

8.oejC  U5 

8/42.52  188 

38.85  - 

7.51^  118 

.JI65  134 

8.3800  107 

.5250  128 

.0198  126 

.00274  155 
.00868     117 

.OQ(4ij9     120 

338,750* 
I3.385C  100 
1.395.06  166 
64.34 
12.i4B  lOU 
.52I42  118 
13.8792  94 
.8663  115 
.0528    m 

.00454  116 
.oii*58  105 
.00745    107 


127  158 

212  263 

136  145 

130  129 

104  110 

142  152 

256  267 

175  183 

145  148 

145  145 


158  152  151 

249  251  283 

145  158  150 

152  127  13U 
117  119  132 

153  152  166 
256  256  267 
175  167  175 
148  mo  lUS 
145  140  150 


111  117  117  122  128 
190  226  209  228  ^ 


121  125  120 

115  111  111 

93  95  99 

126  150  128 

150  150  150 

152  150  li^5 

125  120  120 

120  120  120 


126  128 

115  114 

108  113 

158  ll|2 

150  150 

147  145 

125  120 

120  130 


125  156  125  117  121 
206  260  220  220  227 


149  158  143  158  119  89 

289  265  282  230  160  95 

199  147  155  145  122  90 

145  152  2I44  129  116  85 

145  145  155  149  129  92 

177  166  175  163  133  92 

267  256  267  256  222  189 

183  167  175  155  133  92 

158  130  150  li;5  123  88 

160  150  155  145  125  90 


135  106  112  117  117  100 
261  200  219  192  158  103 


144  lie 

130  100 

132  107 

160  124 

175  125 

160  122 

i4d  105 

i4d  iio 


113  106  105  loU  103  99 
215  202  206  169  137  101 


119 

120 

121 

100 

175 

107 

114 

94 

119 

125 

127 

103 

135 

136 

131 

102 

125 

150 

125 

100 

128 

128 

127 

98 

110 

115 

115 

95 

120 

^20 

120 

90 

132  145 

127  128 

101  108 

158  150 

149  162 

169  177 

139  144 

147  147 


126  121  120 

117  112  108 

iq4  ic^  106 

135  135  133 

140  132  150 

155  145  140 

150  122  118 

131  126  123 


119  112 

107  101 

108  108 
152  126 
126  117 
155  126 
116  99 
121  118 


112  108 

179  97 

112  112 

127  122 

117  118 

125  119 

108  106 

114  111 


115  114  loU  101  103 
190  217  187  189  192 


95   92   93   95 

181  176  184  157 


105  98 

99  93 

110  101 

113  100 

108  97 

112  100 

lok  94 

108  99 


97   96 
129   98 


121  120 

117  107 

95  91 

127  125 
138  155 
151  145 

128  120 
150  125 


107  lOl*  102 

99  96  91 

88  90  90 

115  114  113 

119  114  110 

127  121  115 

110  105  100 

112  108  loii 


100  97 

90  88 

91  95 
111  110 
106  102 

110  105 

98  86 

102  101 


100  98 

89  88 

100  102 

114  112 

105  107 

108  115 

96  96 

102  101 


99 
93 


96 
90 


104  98 

107  98 

loa  94 

102  9k 

98  92 

102  95 


SECTION  3.   TYPICALITY  OF  1932  STATISTICS 
Analysis  3.5  Chronological  Indices  of  Rail  Transportation  Unit  Costs 


FUNCTION 


UNIT 


AGENCY 

Rerranue  Ratio 
Route  Mile 
Sohedule 

Vehiole  (loaded) 
Net  Ton  (revenue) 
Sohedule  Hour 
Schedule  Mile 
Vehiole  Mile 
tiroes  Ton  Mile 
Net  Ton  Mile 
Equated  Ton  Mile 

ASSBOLAOE 
Bersnue  Ratio 
Route  Mile 
Sohedule 
Yahlole  (loaded) 
Net  Ton  (rerenue) 
Sotedule  Hour 
Sohedule  Mile 
Vehiole  Mile 
Gross  Ton  Mile 
Net  Ton  Mile 
Equated  Ton  Mile 

TRAIN 

Rerenue  Ratio 
Route  Mile 
Sohedule 
Vehiole  (loaded) 
Net  Ton  (revenue) 
Sohedule  Hour 
Sohedale  Mile 
Vehiole  Mile 
Gross  Ton  Mile 
Net  Ton  Mile 
Equated  Ton  Mile 

FLQAZAOI 
Revenue  Ratio 
Route  Mile 
Schedule 
Vehiole  (loaded) 
Net  Ton  (revenue) 
SoheAale  Hour 
Sohedule  Mile 
Vahiele  Mile 
Oroae  Tom  Mile 
let  Ton  Mile 
Ifwited  Ton  Mile 


BASE  YEAR 

12 
YEAR 

PERCENTAGE 

RELATIONSHIP  TC 

1932 

1 

1932 

AVER- 

AGGREGATE 

AGE 

1922  1923  192I4  1925  1926  1927  1928  1929  1950 

1931 

1953 

♦  155.171* 

6.13?J 

97 

107 

100 

103 

98 

94 

96 

92 

90 

95 

101 

88 

1   639.03 

29.47 
5.72 

161 

176 

189 

18i4 

lau 

186 

182 

176 

176 

158 

13U 

90 

101 

113 

lOli 

106 

101 

99 

100 

97 

96 

99 

102 

88 

1    .2(401 

114 

103 

93 

98 

93 

88 

91 

88 

85 

89 

97 

85 

6.3576 

91 

87 

79 

87 

87 

87 

92 

95 

96 

103 

108 

90 

.3968 

109 

118 

109 

113 

111 

107 

111 

110 

109 

112 

110 

90 

.0150 

107 

128 

118 

118 

111 

106 

107 

105 

101 

108 

106 

87 

•   .00208 

112 

141 

125 

126 

118 

111 

111 

107 

lOi; 

105 

107 

86 

.00699 

100 

118 

105 

108 

102 

96 

98 

95 

92 

97 

102 

84 

.003i40 

103 

121 

107 

110 

105 

101 

103 

101 

98 

91 

105 

87 

1  iW.497* 

ll.83?S  101 

105 

105 

I0I4 

101 

101 

102 

98 

98 

101 

103 

92 

•  1.233.41 
56.88 
11.04 

168 

175 

201 

187 

188 

199 

194 

188 

193 

168 

136 

95 

105 

112 

111 

107 

lOU 

105 

107 

I0I4 

105 

105 

lOi; 

92 

•   .4635 

120 

102 

99 

99 

96 

94 

97 

94 

93 

94 

99 

87 

12.2709 

95 

85 

84 

88 

90 

93 

98 

101 

105 

109 

109 

95 

.7659 

114 

116 

116 

115 

114 

116 

119 

118 

120 

119 

113 

94 

.0290 

a        _   1 

115 

126 

125 

119 

114 

114 

114 

109 

110 

114 

107 

91 

1   .00)405 

117 

139 

135 

127 

121 

119 

118 

114 

m 

112 

108 

90 

.01271 

10/4 

117 

111 

110 

105 

103 

105 

101 

101 

103 

103 

88 

.00657 

107 

119 

113 

112 

108 

108 

109 

108 

107 

96 

107 

91 

1  342.712* 

.       13. 5W 

111 

137 

131 

121 

ILU 

110 

108 

103 

99 

100 

102 

96 

1  1.411.38 
65.09 
12.63 

185 

227 

2U9 

218 

213 

216 

206 

196 

195 

166 

20i4 

99 

115 

145 

157 

125 

117 

115 

114 

109 

106 

lQi4 

103 

96 

1    .5303 

131 

132 

123 

116 

108 

103 

103 

98 

94 

94 

98 

91 

14.0415 

10I4 

111 

10I+ 

103 

101 

101 

IOI4 

106 

106 

108 

109 

99 

.8764 

125 

151 

143 

134 

129 

127 

126 

123 

120 

118 

112 

98 

.0352 

123 

I6I4 

155 

139 

128 

12U 

121 

114 

111 

113 

107 

95 

>   .00499 

128 

180 

I6i4 

1U8 

136 

129 

126 

119 

114 

111 

107 

94 

.oii454 

114 

152 

137 

128 

118 

112 

111 

106 

102 

102 

105 

92 

.00752 

117 

155 

li|0 

130 

1?P 

117 

116 

113 

108 

95 

107 

91 

1   12.026* 

.248^  IOI4 

10/4 

98 

104 

lOU 

io4 

106 

102 

104 

108 

108 

92 

\        I49.53 

171 

170 

187 

I8i4 

194 

206 

200 

195 

202 

176 

11,? 

94 

2.28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

^ 

.414 

107 

109 

103 

106 

107 

109 

110 

108 

110 

110 

109 

92 

\        .0186 

121 

99 

92 

98 

98 

98 

100 

98 

98 

99 

103 

87 

.I4927 

97 

83 

78 

87 

92 

96 

101 

105 

110 

115 

114 

94 

.0308 

116 

113 

108 

113 

117 

120 

123 

122 

125 

125 

118 

94 

.0012 

115 

123 

115 

115 

115 

115 

115 

115 

115 

115 

108 

92 

1   .00016 

117 

133 

122 

122 

122 

122 

122 

116 

116 

116 

120 

89 

.00051 

107 

114 

105 

109 

109 

107 

109 

105 

107 

109 

109 

88 

.00026 

111 

118 

107 

111 

111 

lil 

114 

114 

114 

100 

114 

93 

-■^11 


p 


1 


J>-  1 


32 


SECTION  3.   TYPICALITY  OF  1932  STATISTICS 
Analysis  3.6  Chronological  Indices  of  Rail  Overhead  Itait  Costs 


FDNCTION 


UNIT 


OVERHEAD  / 
Revenue  Ratio 
Route  Mile 
Schedule 

Vehicle  (loaded) 
Net  Ton  (revenue) 
Schedule  Hour 
Schedule  Mile 
Vehicle  Mile 
Gross  Ton  Mile 
Net  Ton  Mile 
Equated  Ton  Mile 

AOflNISTRATION 
Revenue  Ratio 
Route  Mile 
Schedule 

Vehicle  (loaded) 
Net  Ton  (revenue) 
Schedule  Hour 
Schedule  Mile 
Vehicle  Mile 
Gross  Ton  Mile 
Net  Ton  Mile 
Equated  Ton  Mile 

TRAFFIC 

Revenue  Ratio 
Route  Mile 
Schedule 

Vehicle  (loaded) 
Net  Ton  (revenue) 
Schedule  Hour 
Schedule  Mile 
Vehicle  Mile 
Gross  Ton  Mile 
Net  Ton  Mile 
Equated  Ton  Mile 

GENERAL 

Revenue  Ratio 
Route  Mile 
Schedule 
Vehicle  (loaded) 
Net  Ton  (revenue) 
Schedule  Hour 
Schedule  Mile 
Vehicle  Mile 
Gross  Ton  Mile 
Net  Ton  Mile 
Equated  Ton  Mile 

TAXES 

Revenue  Ratio 
Route  Mile 
Schedule 
Vehicle  (loaded) 
Net  Ton  (revenue) 
Schedule  Hour 
Schedule  Mile 
Vehicle  Mile 
Gross  Ton  Mile 
Net  Ton  Mile 
Equated  Ton  Mile 


*  In  thousands, 

p   Includes  Loss  and  Damage  Freigh 


BASE  YEAR 

1932 
AGGREGATE 

389.8149* 
15.23JC 
1.605. $0 
73.10 
111.  36 
.6033 

15.9726 

.99^ 

.0377 

.00522 

.016514. 
.00855 

178,085* 

6.96JC 

733.1+0 

33.I4O 

6.58 

.2756 

7.2965 

.l+55ti 

.0172 

.00238 

.00756 
.00391 

63.238* 
2.l47?S 
260.43 

11.86 
2.33 

.0979 
2.5910 

.1617 

.0061 
.00085 

.00268 
.00139 

im.al47* 
I1.l4.9jf 

U72.97 

21.54 

4.24 

.1777 

4.7055 

.2937 

.0111 

.00154 

.00487 

.00252 

193.305* 
7.55^ 

796.08 

36.24 

7.13 

.2991 

7.9201 

.4943 

.0187 

.00259 

.00820 

.00424 


12 
YEAR 
AVER- 
AGE 


73 
121 


76 
86 

68 
82 
80 
84 
75 
77 


71 
113 

70 
80 
64 
76 
75 
78 
76 
72 


64 
107 

67 
76 
61 
73 
72 
75 
66 
68 


70 
116 

72 
82 
65 
78 
84 
80 
72 
74 


77 
129 

81 
91 
73 
87 
86 

89 
80 
82 


FEBCBriAGE  RELATICHSHIP  TO  1932 


1922  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927  1928  1929  1930  1931  1933 


65   62   67   67   69   70   71   71   77 
108  118  120  126  136  134  136  139  127 


69   65   69   69   72   74   75   76 
67   58   64   64   64   67   68   67 


53  I49 

72 


57  60   63  67   73 


79 

72 

76   83 


68   ;^   76   80   82   65   86   90 

87 


78   74   77   76   78   79   79   T9 
86   78   82   81   81   82   82   88 


85 


73  66      71      70      70      72      73      75      78 

74  67      72      72      7I4      76      78      77      74 


86  91 
114  93 

88  90 

83  85 

92  93 

95  92 

90  89 

91  89 

87  8? 
90  89 


6055606060     65     6464 
99     105     108     112    119     123     123     126 


63  58  62  62  63  68 

61  52  57  57  57  61      __ 

1+8  I44  51  54  56  62      66 

66  60  66  68  70 


72  66 

79  69 

72  63 

68  59 


54  49 
89  94 

57  52 

55  I46 
43  39 

59  54 
66  59 
71  62 

60  52 

61  53 


69  68  68 

73  72  71 

66  68  67      72 

64  64  64      69 


75 
72 

75 


70      69 

62      61 

69 

78 


77 
71 


75  89  90 

125  118  93 

78  90  90 

70  85  85 

81  95  92 

88  98  92 


7a      84  93  89 

74      74      83  93  88 

72      72      83  97  % 
71 


71      70 


93     ^ 


51+      55      55      60      63      63      75      90     88 
97    103    109    115    120    124    124    118     90 


56 

52      . 
46      49 


60 

62      62 


57      58      64      66  67  77  91  88 

52      52      57      60  60  70  86  83 

58      64  67  81  95  90 

75  76  88  98  90 

70  70  85  93  87 

73  73  83  91+  87 


51 
62      6^ 


71 
64      69 


67      65      65      70 


57  57      57      62      64      65      76     90     aL 

58  59      60      65      69      69      71      93     87 


63      58      63      63      63      67      65      65      75      «9     91 
104    111     113    118    124    128     124    126    125    117     ^ 


67      61      65      65      66      70      69      70      78  90  91 

64      54      6060      5964626270  85  86 

81  94  9ii 

88  97  93 


51      46      53      56      58      64      67      70 
70      64      70      71      73      78      76      79 


84  69 
83   72 


72   71   71   71+   78   73  85  92  "h 


77      75      74      77      75      75 


70      61      66      65     64     69      67     67 
72     62      67     67     67      72      72      71 


83     93     89 
77      99     88 

72     93     90 


70      69      73      74      76      76      77      77      78      81+     91 
117    131    131    139    151    144    l4fi    151    130    111     95 


75      72      75      76      80      79      82  82  81  85  91 

72      65      70      70      72      72      74  73  73  81  86 

57      55      62      66      71      72      80  82  84  90  93 

84      89      88      95  93  92  92  93 

86  86  88  66  90 

89  89  86  88  89 

80  79  79  85  87 

85  84  7l+  88  90 


78      75      81 

84      82      84      83 


93 

78 
80 


86  90 
72  77 
74      79 


86 
89      90 


77 
79 


85 
87 
78  78 
82      81 


SBCTION  3.   TYPICALITY  OF  1932  STATISTICS  33 

J»»ly»i«  3.7  Chronological  Indlo..  of  Rail  Tonnage  of  Comodity  Groupa 

^*^^   ^^^^  PERCEWTAOE  RELATIONSHIP  TO  1952 

RATING  OROITP  ,._.      12 

1938  YEAH 

COOIODITY  GROUP  AVER- 

ALL  GROUPS  ^^^^  '''  ''''  '"''  '""^  '"''  ''''  '"''  "-^^  ""^  '''°  ''''  ''''  '^^ 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL  ^l?'?!?         iJf  ^     198     ISi,     192     20?     198  I98  206     177     138     108  123 

10  Sand,   Ston.,  Gravel  ^'fiLl         f]  f^?     ^^^''^5     5^369  301  292     256     1^      90  II7 

11  Timber  Vn'o^         ^  ^^     ^87     293     312     337     3U7  2Jl  259     2%     itq       -tL  inn 

12  Rough  Vegetable.  '^'g?        ^^  371     5O8    486    476    480^    ffi  5u  ^i     Wl     I7I     Z  Ig 

19  Mieoellaneoue*  ^'^l         ^^^  " 96      97     113     101     121     123 

II  RAIT  MATERIAL  i.fy,   ito  ,^,            1 

20  Grain  ^'IS  ^f^  ^^  187  I68  17Z1  I9I  I78  182  193  I66  1^?  m  ^o) 

21  Ani^.1  Feeda  ^'^g  l4l  163  m  lO,  l4l  l46  149  I6I  I53  ^^3  12?  Joi  '^ 

22  Fresh  Vegetable.  H!?  Jg  ^5  159  I67  I69  174  179  I61  I67  I65  133  ^99  ill 

23  Live  Anlioal.  J'°S  ]fi  }^.  ^^®  ^^  ^^^  ^35  133  12?  130  126  lil  S  96 
^^y^^ls  pJp'SI  ^  }:^  IJI  174  163  160  155  156  1^  13U  121  95  ii6 
25  Crude  Liquid.  ,n'^  ,^  ^^  ^^  ^^  152  174  I6l  I5U  Si  ifi  121  10^  na 

^°"=  23'o1?  ^  ]^l  ,"^7  '56  191  192  195  iS  ig  168  I'y  25  131 

^,^^-r  ll'll]  360  290  ^5  310  393  4l5  365  510  603  453  267  210  2S 

28  ;ertili.er  'I'^lH  f  3  3U.  423  385  388  365  339  3^2  327  2^3  157  117  I15 

29  Miscellaneous*  '  _  "-'^  "  "  "  -  -  -  222  232  22?  I57  113  137 

III  SEICIPROCESSED  MATERIAL      ot.   Aoo    ^^ 

30  Primary  Metals       ^      ^^         ^    250  299  273  302  299  253  237  233  183  15L  121   Uo 

stSi"  ''^    ^/      '^  '"  '''  '"^  '^  I  'f  '^  '"'  "°  'S 

39  Miscellaneous*  .«»        ^:«y  _         "        ^        '        "         ■     3U6     392     352     181     li+l     175 

IV  NECESSARIES  :?:?  nci  1,0 

40  Dry  Vegetable.  ^'n^  ii«  ^'^  ^^^  ^^  121  122  13+  128  129  125  nc:  m)  ni 

41  Edible\iquids  ^'6^  ?g  }]1  ]}l  '^  ^P  "^  iS  if?  iff  f  n|  J^  1^ 
43  Edible  Animal  Products  I' oS  li^  1'^  H^  ^^  1^9  15U  I65  IM  l49  iS  126  JS  iJf 
43  Manufaotured  Foods  6*2^  VI  J?^  ^^  '^2  II7  120  II9  118  iSi  115  112  IS  i  f^ 
W4  Processed  Cereals  i^'^i  }^  J^f  118  128  138  137  139  135  S  138  S  S  lit 

g      SJJ^---  7^        1^      173     190     17i    18i     18^     167     If.     l^    g     ^     ^    iol 

iiy  Miscellajieous*  ----_ 

V  AUXILIARIES  Q9APJ,  1I0  ,,„  ----- 

r.  "r-  13  2^  -  I'i  2  ui  LI  ki  11^  1%  ^5  lu  tt ''' 

52  Lubricants  ^'^^^  }°l  ^2  71.  8U  94  99  I05  n9  ig  fS  fS  I?  }°J 

53Kindlers*  ^,577  II5  75  90  101  113  120  126  }g  l^  ^  Jg  ^  ^ 

5k  Preservatives  3  353             -,  "  "  "  -  -  -  _  ^  ^  ^^^  96  109 

55  Chemicals,   in  tank.  I'^i^  ^^{,  I  :  "  "  -  "  137  149  129  116  98  10^ 

56  Chemicals,  packaged  '^  ?JT  ,,„  ,,,  ,^  ,'  "  -  183  200  I66  135  119  15^ 

57  Cleansers  and  Adhesives  9^  n^L  '^?  '^^  '^  1^6  183  197  lh2  153  150  I56  93  1^ 
iS^ceifr  ^  136  174^  .::"--  128  136  130  121  103  110 
99  MisceHaneou8#  37^711  ^^  _  _  -  -  -  2U,  236  202,  15i,  106  lU3 

'^  -         -         -     205     216     177     137     11?     rvs 

VI  ACCESSORIES  ,7  coq    ^,    „  ^'      "^  '30 

60  Ferrous  Metals  JJ'g^    S    ^  S®  ^^7  295  311  310  369  4l5  300  189  i^^c;  ,«, 

lEfrr'        'S  E  -  -I  -  '^  -'  -  i  i  i  i  i  I 

63  Tools  and  Appliances  .      /     _ 332  33U  225  l42  127  185 

6U  Machinery  and  Parts  i  ocj     1  n-z         i      "    "    ~    "    -    -    -    -'  "+^  •^'^'   J-05 

g  Vehicles  and  Parts  2'^        ^    ^|?  tJf  511  551  586  582  i,07  2,27  331  193  107  ,ll 

09  Miscellaneous*  _  ----_ 

•  includod  in  No.    55, • "  "  "  "  "  "  - 

#  Includ9.3   all  Miscellaneous  Manufactures     I  C  r     r^™«^<*.  ^^  ~  ~ 

/Not  included  in  12-V6ar  averl^«  .7^  Conmodlty  Group  70I. 

/  Six-year  average.      "^  ^'  °'  ^^**'"  "*'•*««  "   ^"'^'"^h  l-^er  1932.  estimated. 

'Z'llCJtrV-tfZ  S^g---     "-  Classification  adopted  in  1926  distorts   indices   of  some  com- 


r  •  I 

i3 


<i" 


for  which  Indices  not  shoim. 
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PERCiWTAGE  RELATIONSHIP  TO  1932 


RATING  GROUP 

CaaiODITY  GROUP 
ALL  GROUPS 

I  ROUGH  MATHJIAL 

10  Sand,   Stone,    Gravel 

11  Timber 

12  Rough  Vegetables 

19  Miscellaneous* 

II  RAW  MATERIAL 

20  Grain 

21  Animal  Feeds 

22  Fresh  Vegetables 

23  Live  Anin»l8 
2U  Dry  Fuels 

25  Crude  Liquids 

26  Ores 

27  Lumber 

28  Fertiliser 

29  Mi seel lame ous* 


BASE  YEAR 

12 

1932         YEAR 
AVER- 
AGGREGATE    AGE       1922  1923  192U  1925  1926  192?   1928  1929  1930  I931  1933  193I4/ 
(000)  "^ 

219.733,001     160 


li*7  183  170  177  189  179  182  I89  I63  132  107 


120 


MSi'2S  ^  ^^  ^^  558  367  585  386  327  517  270  179  99  128 

^oI^cI?  ^  ^  ^^"7  293  512  537  3U7  ?73  299  239  179  76  100 

^'ofl'^  ^^  '"7^  508  U86  2,76  I480  l^  U3k  U33  351  178  lili  18^ 

256,621+  105/ 96  97  115  101  121  125 


li;0,/+77,l4l+7 

157 

11+7 

185 

11,080,502 

li+1 

165 

II+8 

3,396.1+03 

151 

li;5 

159 

13.519.18U 

120 

108 

118 

U.575.0I4U 

li+5 

167 

177 

89.773.322 

11+5 

126 

169 

5»h07,hh7 

159 

115 

li+7 

1^.392,961 

560 

290 

1+05 

8.523.532 

290 

314+ 

1+23 

1,809,055 

175/ 

168  172  187 

161+  Ha  1I46 

167  169  17I+ 

120  128  135 

I7I+  165  160 

II+9  152  171+ 

156  191  192 

510  595  U15 

385  388  565 


173  176  181+ 

li+9  161  153 

179  161  167 

133  127  130 

155  156  li+6 

161  15I+  161+ 

195  180  185 

365  '">10  605 

30I+  31+2  327 

-  222  232 


158  129 

II+3  127 

165  133 

126  121 

131+  121 

li+5  121 

168  157 

1^53  267 

225  157 

227  157 


107  118 

101  97 

99  105 

9?  96 

93  116 

IDS  118 

125  151 

210  25I+ 

117  115 

115  137 


III   SEMIPROCESSED  MATERIAL  7,93l+,178  210  229     27I+     255     279     280     258  ?19  22?  17R  1?Q  1?^  ^:^^: 

30  Primary  Metals  1.178,1+20  396  1+07     583    iM    5V     99?    ^  £1  W>  il  1^  7  9I 

11^^/^"  2.627.832  175  199     211     2l6     226     223     213  1^  I69  I50  112  iS  1I5 

llZtZr  S^'^'^  ^^J  '^'     '^    '53    155    152    158  136  15^  150  125  1<1  IZ 

2  ^l"  ,   ?°^S  119/        - 120  11+8  120  12I  101,  126 

55?ce  '^x'^?  ifn  \f^    \?f    '^     '5^    '^     126  130  12U  115  no  106  107 

i  mmary  Paper  i.Jol'g  tl/  '^!     ^     ^^     ^^'     ^^     ^«  ^  ^  }f  }^  ^.^  ^ 

37  Horticultural  I56  805  115/  -                              "         "         "  ^  ^^  }^  "^  ^°?  1°° 

38  Scrap  o^'^il  IIY^                  It^^  ^^l  130  I07  lOU  131 

39  Miscellaneous*  ^^'     .  ^^7  1         I         Z         I         I         Z  ^t  ^^.  ^^l  ^^l  ^^  '^^ 

IV  NECESSARIES  25.087,553  121  111     II6     119     121     121     1^  128  129  12'5  11^^  U,f.  n». 

U)  Dry  Vegetables  1+.603.101  II9  II5     II5     1^     123     118     S  f?  ^1  ^  n|  ^  ^ 

Ul   Edible  Liquids  1.592.U05  I56  II6     118     129     LU9     I5I+     I65  IL6  1^9  iS  iS  iJi  Ifl7 

h2  Edible  Animal  Products  5.615.820  II5  IO6     122     li     li?     JS     n|  Tq  ll  II5  ^2  S  nJ 

^3  Manufactured  Foods  1+.193.197  126  11?     118     128     158     157     139  ^5  l!5  J^  ^  ^.  no 

t,  ^rs^i r^^"  ''l^'%  JS.  -^    -5     105      99     lo\^    1^  d  I  111  io^  ^^^7  ^g 

1+9  Miscellaneous*  _  _  ---_I"''"~'~ 

V  AUXILIARIES  31+.735.229  136  lOL     122     130     ll+3     li+8     I52  169  172  I60  133  9i*  109 

5°«»«°^nr  5.^.8U3  218  202     25U     2l+l     26l     265     265  287  272  226  I66  9^  107 

51  f^*'^      ,  12. 591.8^7  101  6?      7I4      81+      91+      99    I05  119  150  152  119  9l  100 

5|  Lubricant.  1.255.561+  II5  75      90     101     II3     120     126  ll^  15I+  i^  12^  H  JS9 

51+  Preservatives  1,197.  W  122/  -         -         -         I         I         I  157  iLo  129  116  QR  lOQ 

55  Chemicals,    in  tanks  317.780  I51/         - Jej  ^l  S  135  111  » 

56  Chemicals,   packaged  1+7,722  153^  168     I7I;     I60     I68     181     197  il+2  I55  150  150  '9^  107 

57  Cleansers  and  Adhesives  1+82,655  120/ {^  Jg  J^q  Jg  ,^^  J°^ 

ir:.r:.^  ,,fl:-  ^^  :    :    :    :    :    -.^i^  |  i  Z 

VI  ACCESSORIES  J'l}^'?^  ^75  227     322     271     310     527     522  572  1+22  302  189  13L  190 

60  Ferrous  Metals  1+,  268,1+55  250  200     272    222     259     273     281  365  U05  296  188  1%  iS 

6     Nonferrous  Metals  28,76^  ^9  579     711     6^     72I     ^7     587  fd  tf  ^9  ^5  ^  'S 

65  Tools  and  Appliances  ''I'  'T  I         I         I         I         I         "  "^32  53U  225  ll+2  127  185 

6U  Machinery  and  Parts  756.615  I+03  1+30     615     511     551     586     582  /,07  1+27  331  195  10?  ll+5 

65  Vehicles  and  Parts  1'650.575  279  199     5li+     285     526     5l+5     309  380  K  505  190  15I  ^ 

66  Stationery.   Printing  656,797  133/ 151  I6L  150  128  I06  1^ 

t^  Z:^..  '"'-''l  "f'  :    :    :    :    ;    :  '«  ^^  i^f  ^  ^t  m 

69  Miscellaneous*  ------__ 

*  Included  in  lio.  55. ^ " 

#  Includes  all  Miscellaneous  Manufactures,  I.C.C.  CoMnodity  Groups  701. 

/  Not  included  in  12-year  average  or  6-year  average  -  fourth  quarter  193I+  estimated. 
/  Six-year  average. 

^Z7,t,'  ^'J^'^'   ^°^°*^*y  f***^'*^''^-     ""  classification  adopted  in  1928  distorts  indices  of  some  oo». 
modities  for  years  prior  to  1928. 


SECTION  3.     TYPICALITY  OF  195^  STATISTICS 


AjOBlyBia  3*9     Chronological  Indioee  of  Pipe  Traffic  Operations  and  Income 


BASE  YEAK 
1932 


PERCHTTAGE  RELATIONSHIP  TO  1932 


12 
YEAS 
AVER- 


KJOREOATE      AGE    1922  1923  192U  1925  1926  192?  1928-1929  1930  1951  1933 


AfiCaiEQATE  STATISTICS 

Conpanisa  Reporting* 

lj6 

39 

36 

35 

36 

37 

3k 

33 

33 

37 

1*0 

51 

l^ 

Miles  Operated 

92,782 

85 

62 

70 

73 

75 

79 

82 

88 

92 

96 

100 

100 

Gnoss  IxtrerbDaot 

•763.9la,669 

82 

50 

57 

65 

67 

71 

80 

66 

97 

101 

110 

100 

let  InrestjMut^ 

♦I428,07i4.i*56 

91 

I47 

60 

68 

7li 

75 

86 

90 

103 

IQl* 

115 

92 

fanm  Originated 

82,827,629 

85 

58 

99 

68 

Tk 

75 

88 

91* 

103 

105 

101 

101 

REVEI0B8 

Qatherlag  Llnm 

1  57,378,601 

99 

73 

78 

85 

92 

95 

110 

116 

126 

122 

106 

87 

Trunk  Line* 

|15l+.lao,Ol<6 

87 

56 

56 

6k 

73 

77 

85 

101 

116 

110 

105 

97 

COST 

Gathering  Lines  - 

Total  •  27.992,151 

116 

loU 

105 

110 

122 

121 

130 

133 

131 

126 

115 

100 

Malntenaaoe 

Total  1  11,580,056 

126 

108 

112 

121+ 

155 

135 

lllO 

150 

139 

136 

137 

95 

Repairs 

2.889,1490 

139 

135 

135 

U42 

11*9 

II4B 

161* 

162 

161 

151 

125 

101 

Depreolatlain 

7.090,655 

105 

81* 

89 

98 

111 

111 

117 

121 

112 

iii* 

123 

61* 

Retiremanta 

^    1.599.911 

192 

163 

169 

205 

213 

220 

195 

299 

218 

206 

219 

135 

Tranapox'tatlon 

•    9.198,215 

118 

IOI4 

106 

109 

116 

122 

iW* 

139 

M)6 

129 

115 

90 

Admlnistmtion 

1     2,808,526 

93 

9k 

85 

103 

89 

92 

87 

91* 

9k 

90 

91* 

95 

TIaxes 

♦    UJi405,352 

102 

102 

96 

81 

12? 

100 

101 

102 

99 

116 

68 

11*1 

Trunk  Lines 

Total  1  73.972,791 

99 

63 

70 

72 

68 

83 

90 

99 

107 

109 

99 

108 

Maintenanoe 

Total  1  36,775.063 

91 

61 

69 

77 

66 

88 

96 

103 

110 

111 

108 

101 

Repairs 

5,1*148,616 

121 

108 

116 

109 

97 

123 

11*2 

151 

155 

lliO 

118 

95 

DepreolatioQ 

30,396,22U 

79 

I48 

55 

67 

57 

75 

75 

89 

87 

102 

102 

97 

Retlr«aMats 

930,223 

269 

161 

2t49 

202 

186 

266 

1*91* 

21*1 

576 

216 

21*5 

272 

1  18.7D2,65t4 

98 

7li 

78 

81 

78 

90 

97 

116 

130 

122 

113 

101 

A<te1  Til  stratlon 

1    6,8148,658 

71 

51 

58 

56 

53 

61* 

69 

75 

79 

76 

81 

95 

Ikxes 

1  ll,6t46.U6 

79 

62 

eh 

53 

68 

69 

70 

76 

82 

100 

59 

152 

1ST  OPERATIOI  HCOME 
Gathering  Lines 
Trunk  Lines 


♦109.823.705  75  1*7  I46  57  73  71  B3  101  123  113  107  85 
29,386,1*50  7t*  1*2  52  61  62  70  92  100  123  118  97  7l* 
80,1*37,255      76      1*9      I4I*      56      76      71      80     102    12t*    112    111      86 


RETDRR  01  OltOSS 
nVESniENT  (PERCESTAGES) 


14       15       ll*       12       13       16       ll*       15       17       18       16       11+ 


*  Aotual  -  not  ratio. 
^  Less  dspreoiation. 


^1 


12 


SECnON  3.   TYPICALITY  OF  1932  STATISTICS 
AnftlyaiB  3.10  Chronological  Indices  of  Crude  Petroleum  Production  (Tone) 

PERCENTAGE  RELATIOKSHIP  TO  1938 


yf 


REGIONS  AND  STATES 
JSITED  STATES  -  TOTAL 
North  Atlantic  -  Total 

Nev  York 
•  Pezmsyl-venia 
Great  Lakes  -  Total 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 
Southeast  -  Total 

West  Virginia 

Kantudor 

Tanneasee 
Northwest  -  Total 

fanwas 

Colorado 

■ontana 

growing 
Southwest  -  Total 


Loulalaaa 
■ewMflocioo 

Baciflo  Coast 
California 

Ilnaaaigned 


-  Total 


BASE  YEAR 

12 

1932  YEAR 
AVER- 

AGGRBGAl^  AGE    1922  1923  1921*  1925  1926  192?  1928  1929  1930  1931  1933 

122,013,827  lOU      71  93  91      97  98  II5  115  128  lli*  108  lll^ 

2.U73,971  78      53  56  56      62  69  71*  79  95  103  96  99 

5U5,li<U  6929361al4fl566U7U96l0U9690 

1,928.827  81      60  61  60      65  72  77  80  95  103  96  102 

2.6t|6,931  97    101  99  93      93  9U  93  89  109  101  88  100 

721,678  139    1I46  153  1J47    155  157  i6U  151  145  U4D  119  92 

I.073.815  3U       -  -  -        -  1  6  9  66  57  55  lU* 

125,253  113    135  129  116    103  100  106  131  122  123  loU  90 

726,185  145    201  186  172    168  166  150  138  135  123  108  90 

1,580,109  123     157  li*2  131     123  121  126  128  131  123  108  83 

602,331  lia    181  16U  153    Uj9  153  155  li46  liiU  131  115  98 

977,001  111    143  128  118    108  100  107  117  121*  118  103  73 

777  i»20     200  160  200    ]|BD  860  1200  920  380  1|20  180 

8,058,896  128    118  lij6  138    ll|D  150  155  129  133  1^4  .106  I08 

5Ja5,3aU  107      91  81  83    110  U9  118  111  123  119  IO6  120 

176,535  131        9  8  39    108  fiU*  2tj9  2W*  208  U|6  1J6  83 

381,818  li*8    100  113  115    167  311*  206  163  162  136  II5  86 

2.085,159  177    199  33U  29U    217  192  199  160  U|U  133  m  8^ 

79,57D.3l6  96     62  69  73      88  81*  109  UO  117  I09  110  123 

1,872.727  867    105  3QU  382    6I|2  J4aU  332  266  207  163  1J5  96 

23.8lit.lla  128      98  105  113    115  117  181  163  166  lia  U8  118 

i|8,599.l2e  753ei|2ii3i|6  53  70  82  95  93  1061^7 

3.388.811  108    l6g  iiij  97      93  106  105  100  9i*  107  100  II3 

1.935.509  39        -  -  8        9  13  10  8  15  82  122  113 

27.681.118  122      78  li|B  129    131  126  130  9(4  I6U  126  106  9? 

27.661.118  122      78  li|8  129    131  126  130  9l»  I6U  128  1Q6  97 

-2.i|B6  998lll3  817550irf*37i^i|Ui^ 


SEC  HON  k.      INCOME 
Analysis  I4..I     Reporting  Carriers  Freight  Service  Income  -  I932 


NUMBER  OF  REPORTING  CARRIERS* 

REVENUES 
Freight  -  Total 
Rough  Material 
Raw  Material 
Semiprocessed  Material 
Necessaries 
Auxiliaries 
Accessories 
L»C«L* 
Adjustment 

Switching 

Other 

Total  Revenues 

EXPENSES 
Maintenance 
Roadway 
Power  -   Total 

Structiores 

Locomotives 
Cars  -   Total 

Owned 

Hired 
Station 
■Wharves  &  Docks 

Transportati  on 
Train  -  Total 

Movement 

Supplies 
Assemblage  -   Total 

Movement 

Supplies 
Floatage 
Station  Agency 

Other  Operations 
Water  Operations 
Miscellaneous 

Overhead 
Administration  -  Total 

Traffic 

General 

Loss  and  Damage  Freight 
Tsuces 

TOTAL  EXPENSES 

NET  RESULTS 


RAIL 
(000) 


160 


I  2,1442,881  • 

62.35U 
1,202,72? 
110,376 
291. 45U 
J4B1,10U 
129,282 
252,1427 
86,81+3 

66,501 
149,999 
•  2,559,380  I 


785,l8l4 
228,1146 
2014*532 

12,175 
192,357 
538.750 
252,0148 

86,702 
9,33U 
h»U22 

809,l4D6 
5142,712 
339,881 
2.851 
299,1497 

270,513 
28,9814 

12,026 

155,171 

5.889 
3,051 
2,838 

389,81+9 
178.085 

^,258 
1114,81+7 

18.1+59 
193.305 


WATER 


CARL6T 

C(M[ON 

(000; 

UO3 


CARGO 


(000) 


18,521+  « 
1.878 


lii,507 


2,139 


65.852  I 

145,930 

1+0,107 

5.823 

3.91I4 

3.91I4 

1,22U 
12,783 


27,161+1 
26,220 

11,619 
ll+,60l 

914U 


36 


T»RTTaTE~ 
(Ooo; 

29 


PIPE 
^UOOj 


145 


102,1+07  %      12.1+66  I      14,708  #211,789 

-  199.756 

-  12.(^3 


102.1+07  I      12.1+66  I      I+.7O8  1211,789 


2,108  I 
80 


2,018 


I,5l4l4  I  I48.355 
31+        29.336 

-  15,001+ 

-  15.001+ 

1.1495 


35     14*015 


9.1+58 

8,101 

7.283 

818 

79 

79 

290 
989 


5.699 

5.338 

14,831 

507 

0 

306 


27,901 

17.21+9 


9»077 


1,575 


2,3147  I 
2,255 
383 

1,852 

111 


773  I  25.709 
706       9.657 
U9 
587 

67      16,052 


%  1,990,528  #      109,5140  •      15.91I4  %      8,015  1101,965 

♦  P  569,052  •       D  7.153  »     D  1,1+1+8  ♦  D  5,507  PIIO9.  821+ 


♦  Actual  figures   (not  thousands) 

P  Profit.  D.  Deficit 

Sources  I     Railway  Revenues.   Overhead  Ejqjenses  and  Other  Operations  Ejqpenses   from  I«C,C» 

Reports  of  Class  I  Railways  and  Switching  Con5)anies;   Maintenance  and   Transportation 

Expenses   from  returns   to   Coordinator's  Rail  Carrier  Inquiry. 

Waterway  Revenues  and  E:q)enses  frx5m  returns  to  Coordinator's  inquiry. 

Pipe   line  Revenues  and  Expenses  from  I. CO.   Reports. 


,■  '^i 


It 


*4  ' 


SECTIOH  u.  IHCOHa 
iBAlyBia  i*.2  Hail  Carrier  Freight  Service  Income  -  1932 


39 


SKVnUK 

freight  -  Total 
I  Rou^ 
II  Raw 

III  SflBiprooessed 
IT  ■eoeasaries 
V  Auxiliaries 
Tl  iLeessorles 

L  C  L 

Adjustment  (Debit) 

Switohing 
Other 

EZPBSBS  e 

Station  -  Total 
Maintenance 
Transportation 
lard  -  Total 

Maintenance  of  Tfciy  and  Struct,  -  Total 
Roatfaay 

Puaei  Struoture 
Carres  and  dooka 

Malntananee  of  Equi{MRit  -  Total 
Power 
Vehicle 


Fcfreign 
Tranaportatiom  -  Total 
Supplies 
Switching 
Floatage 
Road  -  Total 

Maintenance  of  Ifcy  and  Struct.  -  Total 

Roadaay 

Poerer  Struoturea 
Maintenance  of  Squipaksnt  -  Total 

Poiror 

▼ahicle 


-  Total 


Foreign 
Tranaporta ti on 
Suppliea 
MoTOMnt 
Office  .  Total 
Traffic 
DireotiTe 
Ikzea 

Xotal 

RT  RBSULT8 

opbutho  ratio 


UNITED 

EASTERN 

southern 

WESTEHM 

STATES 

DISTRICT 

district 

DISTRICT 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

♦2,559.380 

♦1,122 ,U00  ♦ 

1487,563 

♦       9U9.617 

2,i4l42,88l 

1.055.331 

U73.963 

915.5^ 

62.35U 

18.6m 

15.-56U 

30.3I49 

1,202,727 

500,252 

279,921 

l422,55U 

110.376 

146,801 

19.897 

I45.678 

29l,U5U 

127.519 

I42.032 

121,90*+ 

hBl,10h 

21s, 515 

68,832 

196,957 

129.282 

75.852 

13.7I4O 

59.690 

252,1427 

108,3142 

53.379 

90,706 

86,at43 

39,591 

17.208 

50.21^9 

66,501 

i4ll.l31 

6.082 

16,287 

U9.998 

2ii.958 

7.318 

17,7142 

•    l6l+,505 

♦      83.387  ♦ 

2U,86l 

♦      56,257 

9.35U 

li.iao 

1.521 

5.I4O3 

155.171 

78,977 

23.5I4O 

52,85li 

72U.929 

397,766 

101,321 

225,8^2 

148.986 

2U.83i+ 

7,569 

16,583 

i+0,535 

20,387 

6,102 

13,81^ 

i+.229 

2.278 

670 

1,261 

k,k22 

2.170 

777 

I.I475 

36U.I420 

191,278 

50,296 

122.81,6 

5U,20l 

33.719 

7.218 

13.265 

310.219 

157.559 

i+5.078 

109.581 

232.323 

113.770 

59.7I4O 

78,813 

77.896 

i45.790 

5.558 

30,768 

311,523 

181,655 

1+5,1456 

86.143 

28,98U 

15.967 

5.765 

9,2514 

270,513 

I5U.8I9 

59,076 

76,617 

12,026 

10,867 

617 

5I42 

705,156 

511,600 

12l,U0l4 

272,151 

195,757 

80,867 

57,556 

77,53l4 

187,811 

77.1+76 

36,202 

7l+,133 

7,9146 

5.391 

1.353 

3,202 

166,687 

76,223 

28,828 

61.636 

138.156 

63.3i45 

214,8514 

149,957 

28,531 

12.877 

3,9714 

11,679 

19,725 

9.008 

3,229 

7,i|flB 

8.806 

3,869 

7I46 

1+,191 

3I42.712 

15^4.511 

55,021 

135,181 

2.831 

1.265 

I465 

1,100 

339,881 

153.21*6 

514,555. 

152,060 

178,085 

87.997 

28,758 

61,550 

63.238 

31.2I48 

10,212 

21,778 

lll4,aU7 

56.7I49 

18,5146 

wit" 

39,551 

193,305 

95.518 

31,216 

66,571 

♦1.965,979  ♦ 

976.268  ♦ 

307.560 

♦    682,151 

♦    593.I4OI  ♦ 

1146,131  ♦ 

I79.8O3 

♦    267.I466 

77% 

erj% 

63JJ 

7Z% 

SECTION  li.   INCOME 

Analyaia  I4..3  Rail  Carrier  Freight  Service  Income  Eastern 
and  Southern  Districts  -  1952  • 


STATISTICS 
Route  Ides 

Loaded  Cars  Handled  -  Road 
Loaded  Cars  Handled  -  Yard 
Terminal  Cars 
Equated  Cars 
Loaded  Car  Miles 
Train  Miles 

Net  Ton  Miles  (Revenue) 
Gross  Ton  Miles 
Vehicle  Ton  Milea 
Yard  Locomoti've  Hoiira 

i&XP»SES 

ci-catlon  -  Total 
Maintenance 
Transportation 
T^d  -  Total 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Struct,  -  Total 

Roadimy 

Power  Structure 

Whai^es  and  Docks 
Maintenance  of  Equipment  -  Total 

Power 

Vehicle 

Hone 

Foreign 
Transportation  -  Total 

Suppliea 

Switching 

Floatage 
Road  -  Total 

Maintenance  of  Hay  and  Struct.  -  Total 

iUmdMiy  ' 

Ppway  Structures 
Maintenance  of  Equipnant  -  Total 

Fewer 

Vehicle 

Foreign 
Transportation  -  Total 
Suppliea 
Morenent 
Office  -  Total 
Traffic 
Directire 
Tazea 

Total 


NEir 

TRUNK 

POCA- 

SOUTH- 

ENGLAND 

LINE 

CENTRAL 

HONTAS 

EASTERN 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

8 

22 

38. 

8 

55 

5.691 

27.9I45 

2U,95l 

6.625 

11.717 

6,907 

58,9146 

145.691 

10.314!+ 

18,ll|6 

2.907 

12,505 

12.996 

3.1+31+ 

6.501+ 

1,832 

6.103 

6.al|6 

1.680 

2.91+7 

3I46 

1,881 

2.I459 

558 

1,151 

12,376 

99,028 

86,166 

17.023 

55.721 

6,03U 

hB.2ii6 

99,1148 

21,300 

26,018 

21.359 

139.836 

181.828 

1+9.990 

81,750 

18,250 

122,280 

199,582 

l4li.555 

70.355 

1.137 

8,865 

10.072 

1.1+12 

5.762 

♦    8,867 

♦  57,507 

♦  57,012 

♦  5.895 

1  18.968 

511 

2,083 

1,816 

528 

1.192 

8.357 

55.I42U 

55.197 

5.565 

17.775 

27.050 

177.312 

195.140U 

31.123 

70.198 

2.1401+ 

9,661 

12.768 

2.31+3 

5,226 

2.139 

7.326 

10.921 

1.572 

14.529 

liiB 

888 

1.2m 

279 

i+11 

117 

I.J4I47 

606 

1+91 

286 

12,7140 

82.0U5 

96,1+95 

15.098 

55.197 

2,016 

16.861 

Ll+.8la 

2,1+85 

1+.735 

10,723 

65,182 

81.65U 

12,611+ 

50,1+65 

6,635 

I48.555 

58.599 

13,020 

26,721 

I4.O88 

16.6U7 

25,055  C 

r.          1+06 

3.7I4I+ 

11,905 

85,608 

ai+.u+o 

15.682 

29.771+ 

905 

6.859 

8.203 

1.1+56 

2,527 

10,990 

69.2I4I4 

7I4.585 

11,755 

27.522 

9 

9.505 

1.553 

1+91 

126 

28.727 

13U.835 

liiB.ola 

57.891 

85,515 

8.687 

51.311 

I4D.868 

11,1+98 

26,058 

8.376 

29.916 

39.iau 

10,888 

25. 515 

312 

1.395 

1.681+ 

610 

71+3 

5,803 

3l4.3i47 

56.075 

9,766 

19.061 

5.010 

29.658 

28.677 

8.1+60 

16,595 

792 

li.688 

7.396 

1.306 

2.668 

lifl6 

3.I452 

5.070 

1.195 

2.055 

306 

1.236 

2.326 

111 

655 

1I4.237 

69.175 

71.099 

16.626 

58.591+ 

68 

I450 

7i+7 

11,6 

519 

1I4.I69 

68,725 

70.351 

16,1+80 

58.075 

7.116 

39.183 

1+1,699 

8,882 

19.877 

2.527 

13.91I4 

m.807 

5.I5I4 

7,058 

14.589 

25.269 

26.892 

5.728 

12,818 

7.72U 

142,532 

1+5,263 

9.61+1 

21,575 

79.1483 

I431.367 

1465,1+19 

95.1+29 

211+,151 

•  ^|»euaes  do  no«  Inolude  ^ter  Opwationa,  Misoellaneoua  Operations  and  Loss  and  Daaaee  Freieht. 
Serenuea  not  aTmilable  by  territorlea. 


•  DoM  not  inoluda  ^t«r  Opw^tiona,  Miscellaneous  Operations  and  Less  and  Ra^^e  Frel,a»t. 


.  ti 


i 


No 


.,♦■ 


SECTION  U.  INCOME 

Analysis  k-k  Kail  Carrier  Freight  Service  Income 
Western  District  -  1932  * 

ITESTERN 
TRUNK  SOUTH- 
LINE  WESTERN 
(000)  (000) 


STATISTICS 
Route  Miles 

Loaded  Cars  Handled  -  Road 
Loaded  C«urs  Handled  -  Yard 
Terminal  Cars 
Eqxiated  Cars 
Loaded  Car  Miles 
Train  Miles 

Net  Ton  Miles  (Rsrenue) 
Gross  Ton  Miles 
Vehicle  Ton  Miles 
Yard  Locomotive  Hours 

EXPENSES 

Station  -  Total 
Maintenance 
Transportation 
Yard  -  Total 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Struct.  -  Total 

Roadway 

Power  Structure 

Wharves  and  Docks 
Maintenance  of  Eq\iipment  -  Total 

Power 

Vehicle 

Home 

Foreign 
Transportation  -  Total 

Supplies 

Switching 

Floatage 
Road  -  Total 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Struct.  -  Total 

Roadway 

Power  Structures 
Maintenance  of  Equipment  -  Total 

Power 

Vehicle 

Home 

Foreign 
Transportation  -  Total 

Supplies 

Movement 
Office  -  Total 
Traffic 
Directive 
Taxes 

Total 


99 

19.825 

26,Lla 

8.296 

4.781; 

1.808 

77.1+58 

35.080 

125,502 

108,130 

6.025 


I  28,229 

1.68U 

a6.5U5 

121,636 

9.699 
7*588 

785. 

1.325 
61*.  309 

7.507 
56,802 

1I4..128 

1*7.628 

5.231 

I42.350 

li7 

120,937 

3U.571* 

33.007 

i..*7 

26,035 

21,723 

5.112 

3,238 

I.87I1 

99.527 

1+53 

99.075 

30.093 

10.686 

19.1*07 

32,661* 


36 

9.178 

13.175 

l*.39l 

2,101 

903 

la. 2U7 
17.71*6 

61*.  167 

55.307 
2.270 


♦  15,915 

719 

13.195 

1*7.513 

3.196 

2.929 

a09 

58 

27.351 

2,823 
2U.528 
15.809 

8.718 
16.967 

1.372 
15.1*98 

97 

63.582 

19.682 

19.009 

t>73. 

IA.27I* 

11.1*20 

2.853 

I.8I3 

1.01*0 

29.626 

11*5 
29.1*81 
13.612 

1*.833 
8.778 

11*.  775 


PACIFIC 

NORTH 

WEST 

(000) 


20 
2,65U 
3,968 

1,573 

726 

520 

19,371* 

10.328 

37,313 

31,763 

1,11*6 


5,505 

266 

5,239 

23,299 

2.063 

1,892 

11*7 

2U 

12,51*0 
1.166 

11,371* 
8.1*23 

2,951 
8,696 

1,231 

7.i*li* 

50 

38,729 

11,069 

10,62L 

Ii65 

6,866 

7,1*1*1 

1,1*25 

6i49 

576 

18.771* 

166 

18,606 

7,599 

2,681* 

1*.875 

8,205 


PACIFIC 
SOUTH- 
WEST 
(000) 


•n 

3,199 

6,99U 
2,li*7 

1.05a 

69a 

2l*.6g9 

11,737 
1*5,027 

36,31*3 
1.1*53 


8,6^ 

7.87I4 
33.39U 

1.629 

1,1*37 

120 

68 

16,61|6 

1,769 
16,677 
11,906 

1*,971 
13,122 

1.149 

11.355 

31*0 

1*8.905 

U.990 

11,661 
9.J73 
2,269 
1,586 

701 
«.2A 

8U.919 
10,066 

3.575 

6,1*92 

10,927 


333.599         153,396         83.297         111.699 


"  ?T^  ^"""^  ^""^"'^^  ^'^^^^  Operations,  iliscei'ianeous  iiperaiione  aaJl  Loss  and  CmarT 

freight.     Revenues  not  available  by  Territories. 


SECTION  lu      nCOMB 
Analysis  1^5    Ifeter  Carlot  Carrier  Freight  Service  Income  -  1932 


ki 


UNITED 

STATES 

(000) 

ATLANTIC 
COAST 
(000) 

ATLANTIC 
GOLF 
(000) 

INTER 
COASTAL 
(000) 

INLAID 

WATffiS 

(000) 

GRBA^ 
UKES 
(000) 

PACIFIC 
C0A5T 
(000) 

REVHJUES 

Freight  -  Total 

1102,1407 

♦  2U.767 

♦  13.299 

♦   38,91*6 

♦     8,571  ♦     7.1*01+  ♦     9.i*20 

EXPBTSES  4 

Station 

♦   ll*.920 

♦     I+.O69 

♦    2,057 

♦    l+,730 

♦     1.969  ♦        897  ♦     1.198 

Maintenance 

2.138 

871 

5T5 

m 

2aU 

67 

i|8 

Tran  spor tati  on 

12,781 

3.196 

1.683 

l+,237 

1.665 

629 

1,11+9 

Yard 

♦il*.5l*3 

♦3.995 

♦2,1*63 

♦1+.155 

♦1.1+37 

♦  1,100 

♦1.373 

Maintenance  of 

Way 

1,878 

aau 

01,8 

327 

185 

99 

135 

Power  Structure 

- 

• 

- 

- 

. 

. 

. 

Wharves  and  1 

Docks 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

Maintenance  of 

Equipment 

'        7.526 

1.567 

861 

2,71+5 

Hl2 

758 

«3 

Transportation 

5.139 

2.11*1+ 

m 

1,063 

509 

21*1+ 

385 

Supplies 

- 

- 

. 

• 

. 

. 

_ 

Svltohlns 

3.915 

1.1+11+ 

1+38 

1,007 

uak 

2M+ 

318 

Floatage 

1.221* 

730 

336 

76 

15 

* 

6r 

Road 

♦  52.912 

♦  10,871+ 

♦  8,31i+ 

♦  20.969 

♦  3,359 

♦  3,71*3 

♦  5,653 

Maintenance  of 

ifcy 

- 

- 

- 

. 

• 

. 

MB 

Maintananoe  of 

Bquipnaat 

6.961 

1.71+5 

2,057 

1.397 

856 

U53 

1+73 

Poirer 

- 

- 

• 

• 

. 

. 

. 

Vehiol* 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

a 

Transportation 

1*5.930 

9.129 

6,257 

19,572 

2.503 

3.290 

^,179 

Supplies 

5.822 

1.029 

969 

2,307 

m 

m 

778 

MoveoMnt 

1*0,106 

8,100 

5,286 

17,261+ 

2,229 

2,8}a6 

l+,l*oi 

Office 

♦27.163 

♦  1+A39 

♦  2.319 

♦  12JI4D3 

♦  1,377 

♦  2.591 

♦  1+,03U 

Traffic 

11,618 

1.995 

1.551 

1+.691 

m 

889 

i.aus 

Direct! v« 

li*,602 

1.855 

690 

7.1+92 

m 

156 

2,119 

Taxes 

♦      91*1* 

♦     589 

•      76 

♦       20 

•    1+7 

♦   lia 

♦       69 

Total 

•  109,51+0 

♦23.378 

♦  15,171+ 

♦1*2,257 

♦6,11*2 

♦8,331 

♦  12,256 

NET  RESULTS 

^     C     n/««k«iAt 

•  L  7,133  «  f  i,3tt9  f  L  1,871+  •  L  3,310 

;rm —            — 

♦  P    1*26 

♦  L  967  ♦  L2.8W 

T  Where  both  freight  and  passenger  services  were  provided  Jointly, 
service  on  the  basis  of  revenueskd^iTed. 


costs 


were  prorated  to  aaoh 


4, 


SICTIOK  k.      INCOME 
iaalysia  lt,6  ^ter  CarRO  CRrrler  Freight  Service  Inoome  -  I932 


UNITED    ATLANTIC  ATLANTIC   INTER 
STATES      COAST     GULF    COASTAL 
(000)       (000)    (000)    (000) 


UVBTDSS 

Freight  -  Total 


INLAND      GREAT 

WATERS      lAIES 

(000)      (000) 


I  17,17U  ♦   3,278  I   1.227  ♦ 


Statien 

Mtintcnanoe 

l^ranapwrtatlon 
Tard 

Mfclntooanoe  of  Hay 
Pnrar  Structure 
Iharres  and  Docks 
Ihintanance  of  EqulpmeDt 
^wnsportation 
Supplies 
Switohlng 
Floatage 
load 

Ifedntananoe  of  Iby 
■kdntcnanee  of  EqulpBmt 
Power 
Tahlole 
I^wasportatian 
Supplies 


1.319  ♦ 

25 
1.296 
2,916  • 
115 


2.380 
i*23 

133 
290 

♦  li*.573  ♦ 
1.152 


Qffio* 
SrafXle 
DlrvetlT* 


lota 

NET  fiBSULTS 


13.1*39 

1.525 
12,113 

♦  3.121  • 

502 
2.1*39 

•  179  • 
I  21,928  I 


146 1 

2 

1*7 
81*5* 

69 


1*72 
301* 

16 
286 
2,908  % 

399 


2.509 
255 
2.256 
ii95  ♦ 
53 
599 
l*2t 
1*.296  I 


I  L  i*.75l*  %  L  1,018  %  p 


-• 


177  • 


171 
6 


762 

51* 
708 

3  • 

3 

-• 

99m 
233  ♦  L 


183  ♦   1,010  I  11,099  ♦ 


70 

11* 

57 
71 
23 


1*3 
6 


815  I    li*3  ♦ 


8 


135 

16 

118 

33 
10 

23 


I 


♦  Inoludes  i*  out  of  5  coB^wnles.       ' ■ 

*  *'^ *******  freight  and  padsenger  services  were  provided  jointly 

•amce  on  the  basis  of  revenues  derived. 


PACIFIC 
COAST 
(000) 


377 


8  I     1.096  I 

9 

8        1,087 
65  1    1.719  ♦ 
2  21 


50  1.605 
11+  93 

11*  91 

0  2 

311*  I  9,858  f 


19 


631* 


295  9.223 

1*7  872 

2i<8  8,351 

86  I  2.1+08  I 

32  596 

28  1,9QU 

26  I  108  I 

i+72  I  15,061  I 


318 

155  IP   537  •  L3,9B2  I  L 


97 

97 
39 


39 


535 


20 


515 

83 

1+32 

96 

8 

85 

3 

767 

389 


SECTION  k»      INCOME 
Analysis  4.7  Pipe  Carrier  Freight  Service  Income  -  Year  1932 


1*3 


UNITED 

STATES 

(000) 

NORTH  ATLANTIC 
COAST 
(006) 

GREAT  LAKES 

SOUTHWEST 

(000) 

SOUTHIfEST 
GULF 
(000) 

Freight  -  Total 

1  211.789 

• 

9.291* 

1 

lOO.lIA 

% 

102.351 

Raw  Material 

199.756 

6,1*89 

91.6149 

101,618 

Auziliariea 

12.055 

2.805 

8.1*91+ 

733 

Total 

1  211,789 

1 

9,291* 

1 

100,11*1* 

♦  102,351 

EXPENSES 

Maintenance  -  Total  ■ 

♦    1*8,555 

1 

2.61*7 

• 

22,170 

1 

23.538 

Roadimy 

29.556 

2.155 

1J*.108 

13.095 

Power 

15.001* 

i|P6 

6,537 

8.061 

Station 

1*.015 

107 

1.525 

2.382 

Transportation  -  Total 

♦    27,901 

1 

2.552 

% 

12.698 

1 

12.651 

Morenant 

17,2ti9 

1.551* 

8.369 

7.5I46 

Aaaaablaga 

9.077 

1.070 

3.606 

'l*.l*02 

Station  Agency 

1.575 

♦    25,709 
9.657 

1 

1.558 

855 

• 

725 

15.617 
1*.178 

« 

703 

OVERHEAD  -  TOTAL 
Adaini  strati  on 

10.531* 
1*.62U 

Taxes 

16,052 

791* 

9.1*39 

5.909 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1  101,965 

1 

6.757 

1 

1*8,1485 

1 

1*6.723 

NET  RESULTS.  PROFIT 

1  109.821* 

• 

2.557 

« 

51.658 

1 

55.628 

Source,  carrier  rfporta  io  Interataie  Coimerce  Ooimisslon 


i 


costs  were  prorated  to  each 


hk 


Analy Bis   6.1 


SECTICar  6.  AGGBEGATE  VOLUMI 
Tonnage  of  imerioan  Products  and  Imports  - 


Bevised  Classification* 


YEAB 
COUUOSITI  GBOUPS 

ILL  MATERIAL 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL 

10  Sand,  Stone,  Gravel 

11  Timber 

12  HoTj^Ji  Vegetables 

19  Mi  seel  lane  otLs 
II  RAW  MATERIAL 

20  Grain 

21  Animal  Feeds 

22  Fresh  Vegetables 
27  Live  Animals 

24  Dry  Fuels 

25  Crude  Liquids 

26  Ores 

27  Limber 

28  Fertilizer 

29  Miscellaneous 

III  SBMIPROCESSED  MATERIAL 

30  Primary  Metals 

31  Fibres 

32  Hides 
3?  Rubber 
3^  Salt 

35  Ice 

36  Primary  Paper 

37  Horticultural 
32  3crap 

39  Miscellaneous 

IV  HECESSARIES 
j*0  Dry  Vegetables 
hi   Edible  Liquids 

h2  Edible  Animal  Products 
k^  Manufactured  Foods 
'W  Processed  Cerecds 
U5  Furnishings 
w  Textiles  and  Leather 
'♦7  Clothing 
^  Miscellaneous 

V  ADXILLABIES 

50  Masonry 

51  Power 

52  Lubricants 

53  lindlers 

5^  Preservatives 

55  Chemicals,   in  tanks 

56  Chemicals,  packaged 

57  Cleansers  and  Adhesives 

58  Explosives 

39  Miscellaneous 
VI  ACCXSSOBIES 

60  Ferrous  Metal 

61  lonferrotis  Metals 

62  Rubber 

63  Tools  and  Appliances 

64  Machinery  and  Parts 

65  Vehicles  and  Parts 

66  Stationery,  Printing 

67  Personal 

68  Amusement 

69  Miscellaneous 


TOTAL 
(000) 

2.333.69« 
36i|,}99 

306,092 

^7,397 

10.709 

1,1+30,989 

14«.677 

14,237 

19.254 

18,027 

7l«.i37 
226,012 

213.073 
H5.367 

28,198 

120,521 
46,125 
12,582 

573 

677 
7.966 

42,877 

6,292 

70 

3,356 

109.479 

22,786 

52,' 264 

12,439 

12,906 

792 
2.792 

763 

224.795 

84,128 

102,226 

5.050 

25 
12,888 

1.453 

13.093 

3.504 


2,2l4 

54,' 554 
6.356 
1.671 

4.74J 
9.576 
5.1: 


192? 


PRODUCT lOH 
(000) 

2,279,741 
360,956 
306,092 

44.383 
10,480 

1.401,944 

147.097 
13,806 

17.529 

17.782 

716,512 

213,462 

206,923 

43.470 

25.359 

115.665 

»^5.333 
11.722 

317 

7.924 

^2.877 

4,115 

13 

3.187 


165 


219,960 

83.545 
100,605 

5,050 

12.6q7 
1,440 

207 

2 

82,932 

53.990 

6.313 

1,670 

865 
4.740 
9.574 
5.131 

480 

165 


IMPORTS 
(000) 

53.956 
3.243 

3.Qli 
229 

29,044 

'■^ 

1,725 

2% 

1.625 

12,556 

6.149 

1,897 
2.839 

4,856 
791 
859 
255 
503 

kz 

2.176 
169 

11.196 

557 

2,106 

1 

i 

35 
4,834 

583 
1,621 

25 
191 

xil 

39 

2 

2,212 

780 

564 

42 

1 
98 

3 

1 

2 

66 


36q 
7.284 


TOTAL 
(000) 

1.571.754 

233.242 

175.852 

44.691 

12,699 

952,227 
139.891 

13,389 
17,698 
14,584 
480,901 
179,582 
74.451 
16.991 
1^.736 

79.8O3 
11.332 

6,378 
43,268 


-1332_ 


I 


984 
46 
1,864 

103,621 

19.183 

3.959 

53.856 

11.139 

12.364 

486 

1.983 
647 

164,858 
39,2?88 
97.718 

2,442 

13 

8.531 

855 

11,030 

3.206 

118 

1.653 

38,002 

23,408 

3.334 

1.191 

563 

2,628 

2,882 

3,373 
485 

13»* 


PRODUCT I OH  IMPORTS 
(000)     (000) 


1,537,472 

231.643 

175,852 

^3,376 

12.415 

937.932 

138.943 

13.  .<3 

16. 383 

l^+.535 

'*79,737 

172,622 
72,i>62 

16.440 
13.743 

76.454 

11.038 

10.437 

317 

108 

6.344 

43,260 

3.185 
18 

1.735 

95.186 

18,957 
2.458 

53.707 

5.< 
12. 

1.669 
618 


5.097 
?.3W 


158.654 
39,160 
93,529 

2,442 

8,467 

854 

10,887 

3.193 

U6 

1 

37.600 

23.170 

3.249 

1.191 

2,628 
2,882 

3.372 
434 

132 


34,282 
1,598 

1,31k 
284 


iK 


126 
1.315 

1,163 

6.959 
2.1^8 

551 

993 

3.3^ 
294 

497 

470 
33 

1.799 

27 

128 

8,434 

•  226 

1.501 

l49 

6,042 

314 

28 

6,204 
4.189 

1 
143 

12 

1 
1,652 

401 
t 

m 
I 


* ^®^ tain  tonnages  included  in  Groups' 20  2L  ?6  -^7  k7  h/:  Lt  cr.  t»  r, ■ 

allocated  to  proper  cognate  ^o^l.   '^•^•^•^7.43.46.47.50.59,61  of  Analysis  6.2  are  here 


SECTION  6.   AGGREGATE  VOLUME 
Analysis  6.?  Tonnage  of  American  Product  and  Imports  -  Reconciled  with  I.CC. 
Commodity  Classification 


YEAR 
COMMODITY  GROUPS 


ALL  MATERIAL 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL 

10  Sand,  Stone,  Gravel 

11  Timber 

12  Rough  Vegetables 

19  Miscellaneous* 
II  RAW  MATERIAL 

20  Grain 

21  Animal  Feeds 

22  Fresh  Vegetables 

23  Live  Animals 

24  Dry  Fuels 

25  Crude  Liquids 

26  Ores 

27  Lumber 

28  Fertilizer 

29  Miscellaneous* 

III  SEMIPROCESSED  MATERIAL 

30  Primary  Metals 

31  Fibres 

32  Hides 

33  Rubber 

34  Salt 

35  Ice 

36  Primary  Paper 

37  Horticultural 

38  Scrap 

39  Miscellaneous* 
IV  NECESSARIES 

40  Dry  Vegetables 

41  Edible  Liquids 

42  Edible  Animal  Products 

43  Manufactured  Foods 

44  Processed  Cereals 

45  Furnishings 

46  Textiles  and  Leather 

47  Clothing* 

49  Miscellaneous* 
V  AUXILIARIES 

50  Masonry 

51  Power 

52  Lubricants 
.53  Kindlers* 

54  Preservatives 

55  Chemicals,  in  tanks 

56  Chemicals,  packaged 

57  Cleansers  and  Adhesives 

58  Explosives 

59  Miscellsaieou8# 
VI  ACCESSORIES 

60  Ferrous  Metal 

61  Nonferrous  Metals 

62  Rubber 

63  Tools  and  Appliances 

64  Machinery  and  Parts 

65  Vehicles  and  Parts 

66  Stationery,  Printing 

67  Personal 

68  Amusement* 

69  Miscellaneous* 


1928 


TOTAL    PRODUCTION  IMPORTS- 
(OOnI       (000)     (000) 


2,333,698 
360,590 
306,092 

^7.397 
7.101 

1,432.136 

152,286 

14.237 

19,254 

18,027 

718,137 
226,012 
213,188 

42,791 
28,198 

119,307 
^5.335 
12,300 

573 
503 

7,966 

42,877 
6.292 

3,34^ 

106,074 
22, 786 
4.652 
49,q4o 
13.%2 
12,909 
17 

'■Z 

242,635 

83.738 

65.744 

5.050 

11.619 

1.453 
230 

2,989 

209 

71.599 
72.953 

55.121 
2,469 
1,549 

3,688 
7.374 
2.327 

422 


2.279,741 
357.576 
306,092 

44,383 
7.101 

1.400,848 

150.477 
13,806 

17,529 

17,782 

716.512 
213,462 
206,959 

38.959 
25.359 

114,184 

44,^52 

ii,44i 

317 

7.924 

42,877 
4,115 

2.955 
95.120 

22, 228 
2.545 

49,569 
6.205 

12.905 

1.66^ 


239,691 
83.189 

64,122 

5,050 

11.427 
i,44o 

224 

2,949 

207 

71,078 

72.320 

54,549 
2,4a6 
1.548 

3,684 

7.372 
2.318 

420 


53.956 

3.014 
3.014 


31.288 

1,809 

431 

1,725 

245 

1.625 
12,550 
6.229 
3.831 
2.839 

5.122 
782 
859 

255 

503 

42 
2,176 

113 

3«9 

io.95>* 
557 

2.106 

7.286 
4 

44 

2.943 

548 

1,621 


191 

13 

5 

» 

2 

521 

633 
571 

42 

1 

3 

1 

9 

2 


TOTAL 
(000) 

1,571,754 

229,613 

175.852 

44,691 

9.070 

953,682 

143.520 

13.389 
17,698 
i4,584 
480,901 
179.582 
74.474 

l»*,795 
14.736 

79.122 
11.043 

10.73? 

4i4 

470 

6.378 

43,268 

4,984 

72 

1.750 

101,070 

19.183 
3.888 
51.834 
12,207 
12.367 

12 

1.538 
37 

176.233 

38,946 

62,076 

2,442 

7.650 

855 

172 

2,828 

118 

61.143 

32,032 

23,558 

1.081 

1.094 

1.996 
2.403 

1.519 
379 


1932 


1.537,472 

228,298 

175.852 

»+3,376 

9.070 

937,527 

l42. 288 
13.263 
16.383 

l»+.535 
479.737 
172.622 

72.272 

12,680 
13.743 

75.686 
10.750 

10,242 
317 

6.344 
43.268 

3.185 
1.578 

92.771 
18.957 

2.387 
51.684 

6.165 
12. 


;.l6^ 
J.364 


1,212 


171.499 

38,821 

57.887 

2,442 

7.587 
854 
166 

2,815 
116 

6o,8o6 

31.689 
23.312 

997 
1,093 

1.995 

2,402 

1.509 

378 


PRODUCTION     IMPORTS 
(000)  (000) 


34, 282 
1,31^ 

1.31^ 


16,155 

1.232 

126 

1.315 

49 

1.163 

6.959 

2,202 
2,ll4 

993 

3.436 

293 
497 

96 
470 

33 

1.799 

72 

172 

8.299 

226 

1.501 

150 

6,o4i 

2 

12 

326 

37 

4.73»+ 

124 

4.189 


63 
1 

5 
12 

1 

245 

S3 
1 


1 

10 

1 


■  ■* 


^ 


yi- 


r'   » 
I-  '» 


*Included  in  No. 59  ~~  '  ' 

♦includes  all  Miscellaneous  Manufactures  -  Groiq)  7OI 

Principal    source  of  information   "Statistical  Abstract  of  Iliited  States". I930  and  1934 
editions.  * 


SECTIOH  6.     IGGHIQATE  VOLIHI 
Analysis  6.3     Sapply  aai  Demand  of  Petroieisn  -  I932 


Stock  on  band  January  1,   1932 
Production  -  1932 
n^orts        -  1932 
MMpartB        -  1932 
Vo  Bfffiaerles 

istlc  Con8i:iq>tion 
Motor  Toel 
Toal  Oil 
Still  Qu 
broMBa 
LiAr  toasts 

Lt 
VetrolexB  Ooks 
Oil 


Mlseellaaeous 
Stoflk  on  hand  BBcemlwr  31,   1932 


•  iBclTidas  37  million  barrels  of  natural  prodxicts. 
f  Zacludes  26  million  barrels  of  natxiral  products. 


TOTJtt 

CRUDE 

KEf  IH3KD  PRODUCTS 

632 

370 

262 

1.651 

822* 

829 

7»^ 

H5 

30 

103 

27 

7« 

A6 

81*6* 

- 

836 

31 

805 

7th 

- 

37U 

339 

31 

308 

kl 

- 

kl 

33 

- 

33 

17 

- 

17 

13 

- 

13 

- 

- 

10 

7 

- 

T 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

2 

590 

3»K) 

250 

SECTION  7.   CARRIER  DISTRIBUTION 
Analysis  7.1  Freight  Tonnage  Originated  and  Reported  by  Carriers  -  I952 

COMMODITY  GROtIP 


^7 


I 


ALL  COMMODITIES 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL 

10  Sand,  Stone,  Gravel 

11  Timber 

12  Roijgh  Vegetables 

19  Miscellaneous* 

II  RAW  MATERIAL 

20  Grain 

21  Animal  Foods 

22  Fresh  VegetableB 

23  Uve  Animals 
21+  Dry  Fuels 

25  Crude  Liquids 

26  Ores 

27  Lumber 

28  Fertiliser 

29  Misoellaneous* 

III  SEMIPROCESSED  MATERIAL 

30  Primary  Metals 

31  Fibre 

32  Rides 

33  Rubber 
3I^  Salt 

35  loe 

36  Primary  Paper 

37  Horticultural 

38  Scrap 

39  Miscellaneous* 

IV  NECESSARIES 
I4D  Dry  Vegetables 
1+1  Edible   Liquids 
J+2  Edible  Animal  Products 
1+3  Manufactured  Foods 
I4i  Processed  Cereals 
1+5  Furnishings 
i^  Textiles  and  Leather 
1+7  Clothing* 
1+9  Miscellaneous* 

V  AUXILIARIES 

50  Ifaisoziry 

51  Power 

52  lubricants 

53  Kindlers* 

5l+  Preservatives 

55  Chemicals,  in  tanks 

56  Chemicals,  packaged 

57  Cleansers  and  Adhesives 

58  Explosives 

59  Miscellaneous^ 

VI  ACCESSORIES 

60  Ferrous  Metal 

61  Non-ferrous  Metals 

62  Rubber 

63  Tools  and  Appliances* 
6[+  Machinery  and  Parts 

65  Vehicles  and  Parts 

66  Stationery,  Printing 

67  Personal 
66  Amusement* 

C39  Miscellaneous 
♦Included  in  No,  59. 


^  Includes  all  Miscellaneous  Manufaotwss  v  I. CO 


RAIL 

WATER 

WATER 

PIPE 

TOTAL 

CAR  LOT 

CAR   LOT 

CISLGO 

CARGO 

(000) 

Cooo) 

(000) 

(000) 

759.020 

630,989 

15,581+ 

29.620 

82,826 

66,167 

63,061+ 

146,61a 
10,920 

5.5<^ 

6 

3.097 

0 

507.928 

1+00,169 

36,650 

8,125 

7,87U 

10,212 

282,599 

10,660 

23,011 

12,817 

6,021 

3,3ijp 

2l+,l+18 

60,001 

2U.7W+ 

23.629 

3.1*89 

6,21+2 

631 

3-m 

2.576 
1,1*^ 
2.213 
367 
6,269 

1,025 

90 

0 

1+0,083 

33.85U 
6,019 
2,660 
6,000 

6,893 
10,021+ 

1.513 
7« 

5.909 

320 

0 

100,972 

92.681+ 

20J+88 

55.888 

2.577 

I'M 

iot+ 

136 

27.711 

U.392 

1,070 

2,826 

19.123 

17.589 

12,2^ 

106 

222 

1.25U 

2.3« 

1.227 

152 

Ml 

910 

62i+ 

• 

1  V  I. CO. 

Group  701. 

-I  t 


SBCnOH  7.  CARRIIR  DISTRIBUTIOH 


iaaljrsla  7.2  Freight  Toxmage  Roported  by  Shippws  -  1933# 


OOTBOUMD  TONMAGB 

i'KUUlNTAGE  BY 


IMBOOND.  TOWiAGE 
FERCEHTAGG  BY 


IMBODHD  FUl 
FERC 


BOBIRSS  OSOOPS 


AGOIE-  RAIL  11(3       AGORE-  RAIL  HIGH       AOGRE-  RAIL  HICB 
GATE   WAY  WAY  WATER   GATE   WAY  WAY  WATER   GATE   WAY  WAY  WATER 
(000)  (000)  (000) 


ALL  GBOOFS 


I  MOOl  KAnRIAL* 
3U  Suid,  atona,  Qrvnl 
8b  Tiabmr 


II  Kflr  HAmiAL» 
lOaOrala 

16  FrMh  nrnlta  *  T«g«tabl«8 
22  U-VMtoak  and  Poultry 
12  Coal,  Goto  ud  Fuel 
a6  Ofe>««  and  C<meiitr*ta« 
8o  Ii^bw 
03  Burr«la.  Coap«rag«  Mkterial 


III  SBOTBOCBSSKD  MATERIAL* 
13  Cotton,  Cotton  Idntero 
29  Pi^P«r*  ffr  Flroduota 
35  Hortloultaral  Hvtorial 


IV  IBCSSBABIBS* 
Ok  Boraragea  and  Llquora 

36  Sugar,  Symps  and  Molassss 
39  Vagatabla  Oil.  Meal  &  Cake 
27  FaoUag  Hoose  Froduots 

02  Bakery  Gooda,  Confeotionery 

09  Canaed  Gooda 

18  Qroeeriea 

lObCereala,  Floor,  Mill  Produote 

17  Fnmltnre  axid  Furnishinga 

31  Poroelain,  China,  etc. 

21  Leather  and  Leather  Gooda 

37  Textilea 

07  Boota  and  Sboee 

15  Dry  Gooda,  Clothing 


Y  inZILIASIES* 
8a  Meaonry  Meteriala   (except  wood) 
30  PetroleiB,  Cnade  and  Refined 
28  Falnta,  Vamiahea  and  G\ma 
11  Ch^d.oala 
hfi  Miaoellaneous  Commoditiea 


TI  ACCBSSCffilES* 

19  Iron  and  Steel,  Struotoral 

20  Iron  and  Steel  Az^iolea 
SU  Metala,  Mon-f erroua 

33  Rubber,  Rubber  Artiolea,  Tirea 
23  Machinery,  Vehiolea,  etc. 
32  Pliabing  and  Heating  Suppliea 
01  Aut<aotiTe  Vehiolea  It   Parte 

05  Boate,  Marine  Equijaiest 

06  Books  and  Fariodioals 

lii  Departaant  Store  Merchandise 

38  Tobaooo,  Tobaooo  Products 

25  Musioal  Instruaents  A  Supplies 


•  Where  ooHSudlties  of  two  groups  have  been  coinbined,  the  total  is  placed  under  the  group  in  which  the 

(redoednant  ooanodlty  falla* 
^  As  reportad  by  respondenta  to  Shippera '  Inquiry* 
0   Uss  than  jgL 


160,792 

8ae 

(HL 

lat 

87.167 

77J« 

(A 

ITJt 

42,2W*    79« 

% 

v^ 

11.700 

5W 

M 

32J< 

1^99 

76J{ 

11% 

% 

151    575f 

lafL 

53^ 

11Jj95 

53 

ih 

33 

415 

74 

17 

9 

150    57 

10 

53 

20U 

93 

1 

6 

84 

85 

15 

1  100 

- 

5lW*62 
1.615 

93Jf 
83 

f 

5% 
17 

11,828 
1.1447 

875C 
93 

? 

7 

3.994    67JC 
7  100 

U« 

325C 

1.353 

g 

18 

^l 

1.077 

60 

22 

18 

6    99 

1 

m 

117 

32 

i 

.  712 

58 

62 

/ 

2    57 

43 

^ 

38,701* 

97 

1 

2 

3.506 

95 

4 

1 

5.155    61 

y 

59 

5,090 

78 

/ 

22 

2.7I42 

99 

1 

m 

652    93 

1 

6 

4.385 

85 

2 

13 

2.275 

87 

9 

4 

175    95 

) 

2 

198 

87 

10 

3 

270 

6U 

27 

9 

19    88 

11 

1 

3.688 

5aU 

7756 
87 

1^ 
8 

75t 
5 

5.793 
567 

75Jt 
75 

115« 
25 

5.267    855C 
108     96 

2 

13^ 

3.073 

75 

17 

8 

5.211 

75 

10 

15 

5.155   all 

3 

13 

31 

88 

11 

1 

15 

89 

10 

1 

4  100 

20,ia8 

895C 

9Jf 

6?C 

23,262 

835« 

% 

loje 

7,068     -m 

^ 

17« 

599 

57 

J42 

1 

388 

88 

12 

/ 

76    I42 

54 

4 

2,182 

77 

10 

13 

6,397 

86 

7 

7 

1,200     95 

/ 

5 

739 

78 

12 

10 

545 

71 

22 

7 

76    95 

7 

i+.3U9 

93 

7 

- 

1.954 

93 

7 

/ 

1.250    95 

4 

1 

1*36 

66 

20 

14 

aii4 

61 

19 

20 

206    89 

3 

8 

793 

73 

18 

9 

394 

52 

58 

10 

1.155     12 

1 

87 

8U7 

52 

37 

11 

1.320 

75 

17 

8 

195    97 

3 

9.209 

9k 

i 

3 

8.596 

92 

2 

6 

596    94 

2 

4 

li46 

n 

9 

282 

84 

34 

2 

178     87 

4 

9 

59 

90 

8 

2 

22 

97 

5 

/ 

71    99 

1 

153 

80 

18 

2 

I449 

94 

4 

2 

525     88 

9 

3 

528 

79 

15 

6 

1.998 

47 

9 

I44 

I.6I4O    88 

11 

1 

3l<9 

9 

5 

86 

107 

67 

51 

2 

51    82 

1 

17 

30 

66 

2U 

10 

65 

82 

15 

5 

68    69 

31 

/ 

58.657 

78jt 

5% 

175« 

21.590 

705c 

3)1 

27* 

18,053    805C 

39( 

1?|C 

12,0t48 

92 

5 

3 

3.520 

88 

3 

9 

2,188     88 

5 

9 

31.229 

68 

k 

28 

5.788 

35 

1 

66 

405     53 

17 

50 

49 

53 

hk 

3 

111 

86 

11 

3 

36    93 

7 

3.351 

91 

7 

2 

3.030 

65 

2 

33 

I426    97 

1 

2 

11,980 

87 

8 

5 

9.140 

87 

5 

8 

14.978     80 

2 

18 

ll+,fl^ 
2.759 

82JC 
87 

i2je 

8 

6JC 
5 

24.195 
5,772 

735f 
70 

? 

225e 
30 

9,752     lis 
2.852     30 

r 

235« 
70 

7,21,0 

86 

9 

5 

9,850 

66 

3 

31 

2.81,5     96 

1 

3 

705 

78 

11 

11 

723 

95 

5 

2 

495    79 

20 

1 

390 

62 

33 

5 

655 

88 

8 

4 

559    95 

6 

1 

1.520 

90 

6 

U 

2.173 

96 

5 

1 

1,280    85 

u 

11 

129 

78 

12 

ID 

269 

92 

2 

6 

131    98 

1 

1 

1.557 

58 

59 

3 

3.4B9 

67 

18 

15 

1,285    94 

1 

5 

k 

92 

3 

5 

80 

98 

( 

2 

71    99 

i 

161 

56 

17 

27 

630 

92 

4 

30  100 

„ 

167 

82 

8 

10 

226 

88 

8 

4 

74    92 

8 

„ 

233 

81+ 

h 

12 

328 

92 

6 

2 

150    98 

2 

_ 

1 

96 

h 

1 

83 

17 

h  100 

" 

SECTION  7.  CARRIER  DISTRIBOTIOM 


Analyais  7.3  Freight  Ton  Milea  Roported  by  Shippers  -  1935# 


^ 


OUTBOUND  TON  MII£S 

INBOUND  TON  MILES 

INBOUNI 

FUEL  TON  MILES 

AGGRE- 

PERCENTAGE BY 

AGGRE- 

PERCENTAGE BY 

AGGRE- 

PERCENTAGE BY 

GATE 

RAIL  HI (31 

GATE 

RAIL  HICK 

GATE 

RAIL  HIGH 

BUSINESS  CffiOUPS 

/ 

WAY 

WAY  WATER 

/ 

WAY 

WAY  WATER 

/ 

WAY 

WAY  WATER 

ALL  CatODPS 

66,928 

695{ 

2% 

29?5 

56,729 

58J« 

2JJ 

40^ 

9.101 

7«« 

se 

23P« 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL* 

1.789 

575f 

v% 

625t 

79 

aw 

25t 

i4Jt 

55 

413« 

3J« 

56H 

34  Sand,   Stone,   Gravel 

1,61,7 

35 

1 

64 

46 

73 

2 

25 

55 

41 

5 

56 

8b  Timber 

li,2 

67 

1 

32 

33 

99 

1 

100 

II  RAW  MATERIALe 

20.113 

80J{ 

ut 

195c 

i,,020 

885t 

1% 

9J< 

616 

89J8 

«e 

Hi 

lOaGrain 

669 

67 

• 

33 

559 

85 

% 

15 

1 

100 

w 

16  Fresh  Fruits  Jc  Vogetabloa 

I.I441 

75 

7 

18 

1,095 

78 

4 

18 

1 

100 

f 

'. 

22  Uveatook  k  Poultry 

74 

97 

5 

1 

126 

78 

19 

3 

_ 

80 

20 

. 

12  Coal,   Coke  &  Fuel 

11,080 

98 

% 

2 

750 

94 

4 

2 

459 

04 

• 

L6 

26  Ores  k  Concentrates 

2,965 

45 

% 

57 

745 

100 

% 

. 

141 

100 

t 

4 

80   Lumber 

5,806 

62 

% 

58 

676 

92 

2 

6 

50 

94 

1 

5 

03  Barrels,   Cooperage  Material 

77,237 

96 

1 

5 

68 

69 

5 

26 

5 

99 

1 

• 

III  SEMI -PROCESSED  MATERIAL* 

1,828 

Tl% 

3% 

20% 

2.685 

66je 

23J 

52Jt 

61,0 

88je 

«c 

125J 

13  Cotton,   Cotton  Lintera 

276 

91 

2 

7 

121 

88 

12 

1 

25 

100 

t 

29  Paper,   Paper  Produota 

1,514 

74 

5 

25 

2.556 

65 

1 

54 

613 

88 

1 

12 

35  Horticultural  Material 

37 

96 

1 

5 

5 

96 

4 

1 

1 

100 

- 

IV  NECESSARIES* 

12,181 

865J 

^% 

12% 

8.1,94 

aojt 

2JC 

18JC 

1.550 

855C 

•^ 

155« 

0/4.  Beveragoa  k  llquora 

287 

86 

15 

1 

194 

94 

5 

1 

5 

81 

14 

5 

36  Sugar,   Syrups  k  Molasses 

1,119 

B5 

2 

15 

1,098 

85 

% 

15 

588 

62 

1 

38 

59  Vegetable  Oil,  Meal  k  Cake 

552 

50 

2 

48 

265 

55 

2 

65 

16 

98 

2 

27  Packing  House  Products 

3.572 

98 

2 

1 

1,021+ 

96 

3 

1 

21+8 

98 

1 

2 

02  Bakery  Goods,   Confectionery 

255 

65 

5 

50 

1+24 

52 

7 

41 

66 

61 

• 

19 

09  Canned  Goods 

754 

61 

5 

56 

169 

65 

7 

28 

51 

80 

1 

20 

18  Groceries 

599 

54 

19 

27 

820 

59 

6 

55 

55 

100 

• 

_ 

lObCereala,  Flour,  Mill  Produots 

4.696 

92 

1 

7 

5.560 

85 

1 

15 

105 

95 

1 

5 

17  Furniture  k  Furnishiiaga 

75 

76 

5 

19 

117 

90 

3 

7 

49 

82 

1 

17 

51  Poroelain,   China,   etc. 

16 

87 

3 

10 

16  100 

1 

9 

11 

100 

f 

21  Leather  k  Leather  Goods 

54 

93 

4 

5 

232 

95 

• 

5 

60 

96 

1 

3 

57  Textilea 

250 

79 

5 

16 

511 

81 

3 

16 

262 

98 

2 

• 

07  Boota  k  Shoea 

158 

4 

2 

94 

25 

66 

6 

8 

14 

70 

% 

30 

15  Dry  Goods,   Clothing 

28 

54 

5 

45 

34 

94 

3 

5 

15 

97 

3 

1 

V  AUXILIARIES* 

25.599 

5I43C 

«« 

45« 

13.21+2 

535c 

1^ 

6758 

4.786 

675J 

ut 

323t 

8a  Masonry  Materials   (except  wood) 

2.61U 

95 

5 

2 

720 

70 

1 

29 

I492 

76 

% 

24 

30  Petroleum,  Crude  k  Refined 

16,655 

35 

• 

65 

7.796 

10 

1 

90 

5^ 

4 

% 

96 

28  Paints,  Varniahea  k  Guns 

21 

75 

16 

9 

95 

92 

1 

7 

9 

99 

1 

11  Chemicala 

l.Oli* 

90 

5 

7 

1.095 

55 

% 

67 

61 

100 

• 

• 

I4O  Miaoellaneoua 

5.236 

86 

2 

12 

5.531 

76 

1 

25 

5.638 

76 

1 

25 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 

5.416 

76j( 

53« 

19% 

8,206 

585t 

2Jt 

40)C 

1.668 

85)J 

«t 

15% 

19  Iron  k  Steel,   Structural 

892 

71 

5 

24 

1.593 

57 

1 

65 

278 

49 

• 

51 

20  Iron  k  Steel  Articles 

1.865 

73 

3 

21+ 

2.799 

55 

1 

64 

419 

93 

• 

7 

24  Metala,  Non-ferrous 

434 

63 

2 

55 

506 

93 

1 

6 

117 

98 

2 

% 

33  Rubber,  Rubber  Articles,   Tires 

261 

^ 

19 

18 

595 

84 

3 

13 

85 

98 

1 

1 

23  Machinery,  Vehicles,   etc. 

898 

91 

2 

7 

885 

88 

1 

11 

257 

86 

• 

14 

52  Plumbing  k  Heating  Suppliea 

91 

77 

4 

19 

195 

64 

9 

56 

35 

86 

1 

14 

01  Automotive  Vehiolea  k  Parte 

534 

82 

12 

6 

1.354 

81 

7 

12 

383 

95 

• 

7 

05  Boat a.  Marine  Equipment 

9 

96 

1 

2 

22 

87 

1 

15 

22 

100 

• 

06  Booke  k  Periodicals 

129 

69 

4 

27 

1,26 

91 

1 

8 

4  100 

. 

14  Department  Store  Merchandise 

152 

76 

2 

22 

102 

74 

2 

24 

20 

100 

1 

_ 

58  Tobacco,   Tobaooo  Products 

149 

99 

3 

8 

128 

94 

2 

4 

45 

100 

% 

s 

25  Musical  Instruments  k  Supplies 

/ 

89 

11 

/ 

91 

9 

/ 

100 

- 

*  Where  conmodities  of  two  groups  have  been  combined,  the  total  is  placed  under  the  group  in  which  the 

predominant  coimodity  falls. 
l(t  As  reported  by  respondenta  to  Shippers'  Inquiry. 
I  Less  than  ^. 

/  Less  than  500,000  Ton  Miles. 
/  All  aggregates  are  shown  in  millions. 
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SECTION  7.     CAHRIER  DISTRIBDTIOH 


Analyala  7.i+    Air»r»f»  H«il  (In  llilea)  Beportad  by  Shipp«r«  -  1933# 


BUSmSS  GROfJP 

ALL  GROUPS 

I  BODOH  MATESIAL* 
3k  Sand,  Stone,  araval 
8b  TlalMr 

II  RAir  MATERIAL* 
lOaGraln 

16  Preah  Fruite  *  Vegatablea 
22  LlTMtook  *  Poultry 

12  Coal,  Coke  k   Fuel 

26  Qrea  it   Conoentratea 
8o  Lumber 

03  Barrela,  Cooperage  Material 

III  SaaPROCESSED  MATERIAL* 

13  Cotton,  Cotton  Llntera 
29  Paper,  Paper  Products 

35  Horticultural  Material 

IV  NECESSARIES* 
0I4.  Beraragea  ft  lAquora 

36  Sugar,  Syrupa  k  Molaasea 
39  Vegetable  Oil,  Meal  k   Cake 

27  Packing  Houae  Produota 

02  Bakery  Goods,  Confectionery 
09  Canned  Goods 

16  Grooerlaa 

lObCereala,  Flour,  Mill  Products 

17  Furniture  &  Furnishings 

31  Porcelain,  China,  etc. 
21  Leather  k   Leather  Goods 

37  Textiles 

07  Boots  k   Shoes 

15  Dry  Goods,  Clothing 

V  AtJULIARIES* 
8a  Masonry  Materials  (except  wood) 
30  Petroleum,  Crude  k  Refined 
26  Paints,  Varnishes  k   Gums 
11  Chesdoala 
UO  Miscellaneous  Ccnmodlties 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 

19  Iron  k   Steel,  Structural 

20  Iron  *  Steel  Articles 
2h  Metals,  Non-ferrous 

33  Rubber,  Rubber  Articles,  Tires 
23  Machinery,  Vehicles,  etc* 

32  Plumbing  *  Heating  Supplies 
01  AutoootlTe  Vehicles  k   Parts 

05  Boats,  Marine  Equipment 

06  Books  k   Periodicals 

lil  Department  Store  Merchandise 

38  Tobacco,  Tobaooo  Products 

25  Mosical  Inatrvments  k   Supplies 


the  predominant  connodity  Tails* 
#  As  reported  by  respondents  "to  Slippers •  Inquiry. 


ou 

TBOUNI 

) 

INBOUND 

INBOUND  FUEL 

SHIPMENTS 

SHIPMENTS 

SHIPMENTS 

AVERAGE  HAUL 

AVERAGE  HAUL 

AVERAGE  HAUL 

RAII^  HI8H- 

RAII/. 

HI(ffl- 

RAIL- 

HIGH- 

WAT 

WAY 

HATER 

WAT 

WAY    WATER 

WAY 

WAY 

WATER 

380 

99 

999 

351 

116  1,026 

211 

39 

237 

M5 

11* 

889 

176 

16       310 

172 

70 

1+00 

95 

11+ 

278 

110 

11+       311 

178 

70 

Uoo 

505 

~ 

3.2I46 

lj62 

261 

196 

339 

160 

1.306 

3145 

111      783 

203 

29 

55 

335 

59 

799 

351+ 

165      6I5 

258 

i.iau 

1+35 

1,286 

1,322 

198  1,020 

173 

108 

^ 

900 

55 

8O5 

365 

55      951+ 

222 

71 

_ 

290 

31 

257 

225 

252      291+ 

I9I4 

21+ 

55 

322 

139 

1,516 

271+ 

22 

al+i 

13 

^1 

79 

2.562 

311+ 

71+      1*61 

177 

1+2 

1+86 

k3k 

1+5 

279 

273 

I46       702 

196 

17 

75 

k95 

82 

1.551 

lai 

66  1,070 

20U 

28 

177 

hsn 

96 

616 

2l<9 

109        90 

21+5 

21 

1|B5 

81 

LiM 

1+29 

55  1.071 

202 

28 

177 

1,308 

li+7 

1,780 

l^ 

136        90 

39U 

601 

1^ 

1,162 

351+ 

102      655 

207 

26 

168 

726 

1I48 

Ufh 

535 

231+      923 

ihl 

19 

100 

557 

71 

580 

172 

11      361+ 

212 

37 

2.33I+ 

l(iB6 

102 

3,612 

225 

37  I+.36I 

259 

61+ 

667 

2I49 

121 

51*6 

193  1.062 

207 

29 

369 

?J^ 

ll+l 

1.173 

1+29 

193  1.035 

29^ 

161 

771+ 

769 

179 

3,652 

51+2 

78  1,151+ 

303 

20 

10 

1*90 

235 

1,212 

J+91 

235  2,551 

175 

11 

500 

«1+ 

1,212 

381 

69      965 

179 

16 

20k 

i«90 

193 

1,092 

IMx 

96   1,141+8 

263 

56 

500 

299 

125 

1,787 

TT3 

115       800 

I6J4 

70 

ia3 

80 

566 

525 

51  1,361 

270 

28 

336 

1^71 

162 

1,265 

W> 

75        92 

178 

26 

101 

170 

186 

500 

301 

1+6      971+ 

239 

30 

500 

761 

119 

3.777 

607 

136      331 

261 

IB 

600 

296 

120 

1,186 

292 

86  1,506 

223 

56 

506 

225 

180 

200 

162 

95      660 

196 

30 

60<'( 

271 

78 

1.231+ 

1+00 

52  1,81+2 

157 

18 

2.766 

606 

151+ 

1.722 

913 

70  2,201 

266 

31+ 

298 

132 

I.II46 

182 

33      739 

li^B 

15 

10 

ii30 

12U 

1.001+ 

336 

97  1,11+9 

230 

73 

325 

337 

li^ 

1.250 

272 

116      513 

197 

20 

105 

265 

211 

1.392 

11*5 

65      590 

159 

hi 

72 

219 

92 

1,161 

151 

1<9      598 

11+3 

18 

>15 

500 

111 

1.910 

1+25 

111  1,088 

296 

23 

50 

679 

381+ 

2,266 

572 

2148  1,902- 

168 

27 

168 

596 

182 

1.002 

371+ 

129  2.983 

20/4 

13 

257 

702 

232 

I.3I8 

502 

13l+i+.Qla 

226 

53 

1*89 

105 

600 

1+71+ 

1I4D      313 

293 

21 

1*00 

2.71*6 

80 

995 

252 

80  1.591+ 

323 

1+ 

967 

211 

811 

671 

180  1,328 

11*0 

^ 

aU7 

215 

2.(^ 

382 

122  2,910 

301 

8 

„ 

687 

I426 

ia8 

I4OI 

113       787 

306 

18 

„ 

96 

271+ 

338 

170 

261 

SECTION  7.   CARRIER  DISTRIBUTION 
Analysis  7.5  Relation  of  Rail  Freight  Traffic  to  Area  and  Population 


AGGREGATE  UNITS 


DISTRICT 


Ali  DISTRICTS 
United  States 
Bast  em 
Southern 
Western 
I«r  England 
Trunk  Line 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
Soutfaaestern 
Pacific  Morttarest 
Pacific  Southwest 


POPUU- 
SQUARE  ROUTE     HON 
MII£S  MII2S     1930 
(000)    (000)      (000) 


2.971+ 

36U 

1+37 

2.173 

62 

112 

19« 

61+ 

373 
566 

552 
1490 
565 


METROPOLITAN  DISTRICTS 
United  States 
Eastern 
Southern 
Western 
lev  England 
Trunk  Line 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Soutiieastem 
Weatem  Trunk  Line 
Sout  lares  tern 
Pacific  lorttsrest 
Pacific  Southwest 

MAJOR  DISTRICTS 
Ihilted  States 
Basteni 
Southern 
Western 
New  fiigland 
Trunk  Line 
Caqtral 
Pooahontaa 
Southeastern 
Weatem  Trunk  Line 
Souttarestem 
Pacific  HorthTiBst 
Pacific  Southwest 

MIWOR  DISTRICTS 
Uhited  States 
Eastern 
Southern. 
Western 
lew  England 
Trunk  Line 
Cantral 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
Soutiwestern 
Pacific  Northwest 
Pacific  Southweat 


21+3 
67 
1+3 

133 
6 
21 
38 
8 
35 
59 
36 
20 
18 


123 

61 

25 

37 

6 

29 

25 

1+ 

21 

15 
11 

1+ 
7 


37 

a6 

5 

s 

3 

11+ 
9 

# 

2 

5 
1 
1 
5 


IB 
9 
3 

5 
2 
1+ 
k 
1 

e 

e 

2 
1 
1 


68 
26 

19 


U 
U 

3 

16 
9 
6 
2 

1+ 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  UNITS  PER  SQ.MIIi:  CARS 

POP-  PER 

UIA-  POP-  1000 

SQUARE  ROUTE  TlON  ROUTE  UIA-  POPU- 

CARS*  MII£S     MIXES   I93O     CARS*  MII£S  TION     CARS*  UTIOl 
(000) 


56 

29 
10 

17 

3 
13 
13 
3 
7 
9 
1+ 
2 
2 


22 

lU 

2 
6 
1 
6 
6 
1 
2 

3 
1 

# 
1 


16 

8 
3 
5 
1 

i 

1 
2 

2 
1 

# 

1 


18 
7 
1+ 
6 
1 
k 
3 
2 

3 
3 

2 

1 
1 


lOOjC  lOOjf  100^  lOOjf  82  kl 

12  28  50  52  186  169 
15  17  2»  18  97  57 
73  55      30  3«  61  17 

237  5  123  132 

1+  9      23  23  193  256 

6  16      2«  2i^  202  129 

233  6  121  65 

13  11+  17  12  91+56 
19  2t+  12  15  105  26 
19  15         9  8  65  21 

16  8     3  3  la  71+ 

19  8         6  1+  32  12 


1'^  i+53 

79  1467 

23  I4O3 

8  U62 

1+7  357 

111+  I4I+7 

68  528 

51+  835 

18  317 

15  585 

8  395 


3 
1+ 


I4I4I+ 
318 


-  5«9 

-  521 

-  9I+9 

-  (^ 

-  512 

-  1+13 

-  661+ 

-  2,198 

-  776 

-  1,116 

-  711 

-  U6k 

-  26k 

-  861 

-  838 

-  980 

-  896 

-  532 

-  900 

-  897 

-  1.322 

-  869 

-  1.002 

-  8I46 

auo 

-  711+ 

-  266 

-  279 

-  232 

-  280 

-  195 

-  331 

-  260 

-  570 

-  167 

-  301 

-  21+5 

-  328 

-  278 


*  Cars  Originated  and  Terminated. 

#  Less  than  500. 


'■i 


f-..i 
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SECTION  7.   CAHRIER  DISTRIBUTION 


Analysis  7.6  Production  and  DistriYmtlon  of  Crude  Petrolet^ 
and  Petroleum  Produots  -  1932 


53 


YEAR 


CRUDE  PETROI£nil 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
I92U 
1925 
1926 

1927 
1928 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
192i+ 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1926 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1^  Not  Available. 


TONS 
PRODUCED 
(000) 


36.9au 

58.1+30 

66,870 

76,385 

86,377 

99.9U7 

105,519 

112,7U3 

12U.8O5 

133.082 

120,390 

117,197 
118,766 

1211,232 


RAIIKAYS 
(000) 


68.831 

6,1+35 

73,377 

5,038 

86,6U0 

5,937 

II3.8I6 

8,1+03 

110.9146 

8,1+12 

118.686 

11,21+5 

119.79U 

10,714!; 

li+0,036 

10,551 

lijD.089 

7,632 

156,538 

6,630 

139.551 

6,598 

132.258 

7.I4I46 

122,011+ 

2,803 

139.685 

4.702 

29,616 
27,213 
30,870 

36,6la 
la,296 
1*6,273 
1+8,938 
51,663 
58,1480 
61+,3l+D 
62,901 
55,615 
146,706 
45,1461+ 


TONS  ORIGINATED  BY  CARRIERS 

wateritay8 
coaSWTSI 


PIPE  LTNES 

(TRUNK) 

(000) 


39,1457 
38.832 

I48.I25 
148,651 

55,987 
61.I420 

61.7I4I+ 
73,112 
77,823 
85,141*6 
86,615 
83,336 
79.376 
83,5146 


2,533 

3,1452 
14,020 


AND  INUND 
(000) 


INTER- 

COASTAL 

(000) 


f 

# 

# 

1,789 

26,509 

1,827 

27.66U 

1,553 

22,952 

307 

36,816 

151 

a?.307 

eo 

33.950 

f 

26.61+7 

32 

36.097 

91 

# 

2,118 

59.706 

2,891 

60,3142 

3.5ia 

51,i4l45 

2,817 

57,1453 

3,8514 

56,900 

3A31 

58,683 

f 

51.3514 

1,680 

6^.826 

2.925 

Tons  Produced  from  statistical  appendix  to  Minerals  Year  Book  of  Bureau  of  Mines}  Tons  Orig- 
inated -  Rail,  from  I.C.C.   freight  conwodity  statistics;  Waterways,    (Coastwise  and  Inland) 
from  reports   of  Chief  of  Engineers  U.S.   Amy;    Intercoastal  from  U.S.   Shipping   Board  Annual 
Report  No.  317;   Pipe  Unes  from  I.C.C.   annual  statistics.     Prior  to  I93I  these  pipe  line 
statistics   showed  only  tons  transported  and  for  purposes  of  this  statement  it  is  assumed  the 
ratio  of  tons  originated  to  tons  transported  I926  -  I93I  was   same  as  for  I93I, 


JMODITY  GROUP 
ALL  CCWMODITIES 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL 

10  Sand.  Stone.  Gravel 

11  Timber 

12  Rough  Vegetables 

19  Miscellaneous 

II  RAW  MATERIAL 

20  Grain 

21  Animal  Feeds 

22  Fresh  Vegetables 

23  Ii.va  Animals 
2I+  Dry  Fuels 

25  Crude  lAquids 

26  Ores 

27  Lumber 

28  Fertiliser 

29  Miscellaneous 

III  SEMIPROCESSED  MATERIAL 

30  Primary  Metals 

31  Fibres 

32  Hides 

33  Rubber 
3i+  Salt 

35  loe 

36  Prlmsury  Paper 

37  Horticultural 

38  Scrap 

39  Miscellaneous 

rV  NECESSARIES 
i|0  Dry  Vegetables 
1+1  Edible   UquidB 
lis  Edible  Animal  Products 
i+3  Maitufaotured  Foods 
I4I+  Processed  Cereals 
1+5  Furnishings 
I46  Textiles  and  Laather 
1+7  Clothing 
I0  Miscellaneous 

V  AUXILIARIES 

50  Ifasonry 

51  Powar 

52  Lubrloanta 

53  Klndlers 

5I4  Preserratlves 

55  Chemicals,  in  tanks 

56  Chemicals,  packaged 

57  Cleansers  and  AdheslTes 

58  Explosives 

59  Mlsoellaneoxts 

TI  ACCESSORIES 

60  Parrous  Matal 

61  Mon-fbrroixs  Metals 

62  Rubber 
Tools  and  Appliances 
Machinery  and  Parts 

65  Vehicles  and  Parts 

66  Stationery.  Printing 

67  Personal 

68  Amusement 

69  Misoellaneous 


SECTIOM  7.      CARRIER  DI8TRIBUTI0M 
Analysis  7.7     TonxM^a  Mored  tiy  Water  Carriars.   vl><»«8tle  Only) 


% 


1928 

1932 

1+12,1+31.827 

272,059.367 

101,6148.311 
66,507,010 

33.lla.3Ol 

l46.9e7.2l4B 
33.229.886 
13,757.560 

2142,296,818 
7,389.670 

150 .1465.51a 
6,351,871 

102.107,505 
58W4l47,7QU 
59,61+5,395 
11,709,611 

2.996,933 

73,386J+35 

57.822.065 

l+.e86,87l+ 

5.303,21+7 

2,715.0*49 

9146,617 

1.281,1401 

9U6.617 

l,2eijfil 

6.0145,993 

319j+li+ 

4,117.720 
1,608,859 


53Jl457,271 
2,101,362 

14,158,878 
3.499,389 

762,222 


8,(^6,817 
6,052,821 
1.983,996 


5,311,528 

285,615 

3.505,614 
1.520,299 


64,755.685 
1,822,731 

20,512,739 
3.377.823 

499,130 


38,5149,262 

3.257.964 

2,670,066 

587,898 


.1 


Kv.  • 


:t 


M.  . 


T  *'•' 


Source  -  Annual  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers.  U.S.  Anagr. 
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SBCTION  8.      TSBfilTORIAL  MARKETS 
jMLlyala  8,1     Origin  «nd  Devtlnatlon  of  Ball  Freight  Camodlties  -  1932 


SAIL  CARRIER  DISTRIBUTION 


TORS 


PBR  CMT  OF  TOMS  ORIGIK/TgD 


TONS 


PER  CENT  OF  TONS  TBHIINATEI) 


ORIGI- 

RATED  neh  cem-  poca 

united  emo-  tral  hon-  sodte  north  south 


TERMI- 
NATED    NEt     CEN-  POCA 
UNITED  BNO-  TRAL  HON-   SOUTH  NdHTH  SOUTH 


COMODITT  GBOfOP 

STATES  ] 

LAND  EAST 

TAS 

ERN       \ 

ITEST     1 

REST 

STATES 

LAND 

EAST 

TAS 

ERN 

msT    1 

IfEOT- 

(000) 

(000) 

AU.  CQMODITIB 

630.989 

2JS 

1*2^ 

125K 

i35e 

ll*5C 

175f  621,812 

55c 

h% 

65{ 

115? 

169S- 

\% 

I  lOOGH  lATmiAL 

63.06U 

2 

23 

3 

18 

29 

26 

62,830 

2 

25 

3 

16 

28 

26 

8uid.  atcB*, .  OniT*! 

146.6m 

2 

29 

3 

19 

21 

26 

U5,892 

2 

30 

3 

17 

21 

27 

rhOtmr 

10,920 

5 

8 

3 

22 

38 

25 

11,567 

6 

12 

3 

17 

37 

26 

■oBch  T«K«ta&l«8 

5.W 

- 

7 

- 

- 

72 

21 

5,351 

- 

7 

71 

22 

■ISMUaaMus* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

'  U  lOr  mTKBT/^Tf 

llDO.l69 

13c 

US 

185? 

Il43t 

123« 

13^  3al*,960 

1|^ 

525« 

8^ 

w 

•ilS 

12?S 

OiMSiBi 

36.650 

# 

20 

8 

36 

33 

39.205 

2 

21 

1 

10 

3U 

33 

ABlml  VMda 

8.125 

1* 

25 

15 

22 

33 

8,722 

11 

27 

2 

li* 

20 

26 

TfA  JfrntrnkOMm 

7,871* 

1 

12 

23 

15 

I48 

8,lj20 

8 

50 

1 

9 

11* 

17 

Ut«  Animla 

10,212 

1 

17 

5 

1*7 

31 

10,397 

2 

23 

1 

1* 

U3 

•r\ 

BvyFMla 

282.599 

52 

21* 

13 

6 

5 

262,197 

U 

61 

11 

9 

10 

5 

Crad*  Ufolda 

10.860 

9 

26 

5 

10 

50 

10.1*514 

11 

27 

f 

6 

18 

S 

OtTM 

23,011 

1 

Ul 

8 

2U 

2U 

23.142 

2 

56 

6 

7 

IJiBkar 

12.817 

^ 

7 

39 

20 

28 

11*.  33? 

5 

29 

2 

22 

18 

sU 

fartlllMr 

8.021 

20 

62 

•3 

9 

7,81.0 

5 

21 

3 

60 

3 

8 

IfloeaUjmBoaa* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ni  SBnPBOCBSSD  MATERIAL 

23.629 

Hfi 

W 

2JC 

135t 

12J< 

21J{ 

25.6?8 

75« 

W 

2J« 

135« 

12jt 

18!« 

^rimmxj  mmtmlm 

3.1*89 

1 

72 

T 

11 

8 

8 

3,603 

5 

70 

1 

10 

7 

8 

nlTM 

6,21*2 

3 

16 

i 

25 

11* 

111 

6,316 

7 

16 

3 

25 

13 

36 

IBtea 

631 

8 

1*2 

2 

5 

29 

15 

619 

11* 

I46 

2 

6 

25 

8 

UMter 

378 

10 

87 

• 

1 

1 

J. 

372 

3 

90 

/ 

2 

1* 

1 

■kit 

2.576 
li61* 

/ 

1*6 

1 

# 

5 

J46 

3,2a* 

5 

38 

2 

11 

18 

26 

Mm 

15 

28 

i 

6 

31 

20 

1*1*1*5 

11* 

28 

# 

6 

32 

to 

Inrteavy  Paper 

2,213 

31* 

26 

7 

22 

7 

3,265 

15 

31 

2 

6 

16 

10 

■iiHuimural 

378 

u 

27 

1 

12 

19 

37 

399 

U 

32 

1 

12 

18 

32 

6,269 

1* 

71 

3 

11 

5 

5 

6,31*5 

3 

75 

3 

10 

5 

5 

If  HCBSABIBS 

33,851* 

\s 

3OJC 

13C 

lOjJ 

28J< 

26JC 

35,567 

lOjC 

hpH 

2jt 

12?E 

175« 

20J{ 

Bqr  T«cat«blcs 

6,019 

15 

23 

fi 

10 

29 

23 

6,398 

15 

3U 

2 

10 

16 

23 

iilklA  Li^lda 

2,680 

1* 

22 

# 

21 

19 

31* 

2,71*8 

1* 

32 

1 

18 

17 

28 

iaiVU  AaljKl  Produots 

6,000 

1 

28 

1 

7 

1*2 

21 

6,106 

11* 

\& 

2 

10 

15 

10 

Wmaat»etmr9d  Foods 

6,893 

2 

3U 

1 

10 

26 

27 

7,655 

1* 

35 

2 

13 

21 

85 

?roe«aa*d  C«r««l8 

lo.oeu 

# 

29 

1 

8 

29 

33 

10,338 

7 

1*0 

2 

13 

17 

21 

VunilalilaSfl 

1.513 

1 

66 

12 

6 

9 

7 

1,562 

9 

58 

3 

7 

12 

12 

I«ztll«a  axkd  L«*th«r 
(ilothlxic* 

725 

9 

26 

3 

1*2 

7 

13 

760 

21 

33 

1 

21 

10 

U* 

- 

- 

- 

• 

. 

— 

. 

IflaovUuaouB* 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

• 

. 

_ 

_ 

m 

TinXILIAaiBS  92,6aU      55C    1*7!<      2JJ       lOjC  lOjC  26jC  95.262       lH    US      2JC  lljt  \%  YfH 

maarr  20,1488       5       1+7        3         12  15  20  21,2tvB       8      1*U        3  11  I7  18 

35.888      U      33         1         12          9  1*2  36,890       5       33         2  II+  22  25 

labriaaatbm  2,3TI      1      57        1         3         1*  3l*  2,U8l      1*     I46       2         9  H*  «6 

Kladlara*  .....          .          _  .... 

Pr«MrTatiT*0  3.353      5      58        3        I6         7  H  3.1*37      7      53        3  13  15  W 

ChMieals,  In  tuks  1,JM      11+7        6        1?          3  26  l,l429      3      1*5        5  17  5  26 

ChMloalB.  iwekaged  lOU  20       32        1          5  25  I6  10*+     18      1+3        #          1*  21  II+ 

Cl««aMrfl  and  Adh«alTes  983  12       5l*        1           ?  13  ll*  1,012       7       5I         2  11  II+  16 

■»plo«lT»a  136      7      52       1         6  13  21  133      3      I4I*       6  11  19  18 

lllae«llaiMoas#  27,711       7      62        3           7  11  H  28,528     10       57         3           8  11  12 

Tl  ACCBSOBIBS  17,589      3J«    78JC      25C       53C       65C       T%  17,51*5      5^    67%      2%       65C  105C  lljC 

rnroam  Natal  12,2^       1^2          1+          3           6  12.238       5       71         2           5  8  10 

lov-Parroiu  Matala  IO6  18      2l*        #          #  10  I4B  155     12      39        #         #  23  25 

ftibbar  222      5      83        #         1          6          5  215      6      1+7        2         9  17  20 

Toola  and  Aiiplianeaa  -...-._  ...-___ 

■MUaary  and  Parts  l,25l*      9      57        2          6  1?  10  1.266      7      51        2  10  15  II+ 

Taiiislas  and  Parts  2.365      #      80         1          1+          8           7  2,301       6       56        2          9  12  I5 

atattlonary.  Printing  1,227  21+      52         5          1*  15           1  1,219     10       67        2          1*  13  1* 

Parsonal  152      ;<      19       25         52           2           3  15I       1      1*1*        5  I6  7  28 

Mlaoallanaom* -       -         -         - - -           .  -.__.__ 

•  Inolndad  in  No.   59.  #  Inoludea  all  Mlscellanaous  Manvifaoturaa  -  I.C.C* Group  701  /  Leas  than  ,0^ 


SBCTION  8.      TERhirORIAL  MARKETS 


Analysis  8.2     Production  Areas  of  Crude  Petroleum  -   I932 


DISTRICT 

STATE 
QSITBD  STATES 


PRODUCTION 

PER  CENT 
AGGREGATE   OF 
BARRELS   UNITED 
(000)    STATES 


PRODUCING  WELLS 
DAILY 
PRODUCTION 
PER 
NUMBER     WELL  * 


785.159  100^    321,500 


MII^CCMrriNENT 
Kansas 
(Sclahoma 

East  Texas  proper 
Haat  Texas 

Remainder  of  Texas  excep*;  Gulf  Coast 
New  Mexico 
Arkansas 

Northern  Louisiana 
Missouri 

CALIFORNIA 

GULF  COAST 

Texas  Gulf  Coast 
Louisiana  Gulf  Coaat 

APPALACHIAN 
New  York 
Pennayl-vania 
Weat  Virginia 
Central  and  Eastern  Ohio 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 

BOCKT  MOUNTAIN 
Montana 
^yOBllng 
Colorado 

Northwest  New  Mexico 
Utah  and  Alaska 

LIMA  -  INDIANA 
NorthiPBstem  Ohio 
Northeastern  Indiana 
Michigan 

ILLINOIS  -  INDIANA 
South-west  Indiana 
Illinois 

OTHER 


^3,031* 
31*.  81+8 

153.2I4I* 
139,081+ 

65,335 
68,209 
12,062 
12,051 

10,191 

10 


6^% 

h 
20 
18 

9 

9 

1 

1 

1 


178,126       22^ 


53.1*66 
1+1,850 
11,616 

29,667 
3,508 

12,1+12 

5.876 

5.579 

6,287 

5 

17,1*10 
2,1+57 

15,U8 
1.156 

593 
6 

8,001+ 

1,065 

29 

6,910 

5.1+50 

777 

1*.673 


7% 
5 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 


25J 
2 

15c 

1 
15c 

1 

-% 


122,520 

18.500 

57.100 

9.1*00 

5,090 

28,1+00 

1*90 

2,880 

2,660 

(2) 

8,900 

5.130 

2,71*0 

390 

151,060 
17.680 
80,580 
18,650 
20,61+0 
13.510 
(2) 

1+,810 

1.1+20 

3,200 

190 

(3) 
(6) 

1I+.900 

13,890 

565 

61+5 

16,510 
1,11*0 

15.170 

(7)     70 


(1)  Based  on  short  gages  areraging  30  minutea~ 

(2)  Not  arailable  separately  but  included  under  "other". 

(3)  Included  under  PennsylTania. 


11 


12 

5 

7 

51 

57 

8 

71+ 
11 
10 


55 

1+fi 

i*5 
81+ 

5 
5 
U 
6 

5 
1 


9 

5 
11 
16 

(5) 
(6) 

2 

2 

2 

50 

9 

2 
8 


NEW  WELLS 

ESTIMATED 
DAILY 
NUMBER  PRODUCTION 

10,i+l4l+         1,51*0 

7,988  1,956 

365  552 

61+5  1.120 

5.61+1  (1)2,500 

li*l*  255 

1.037  198 

hk  5.898 

1+  178 

112  55li 


181+ 


852 


(1*) 


511* 

811+ 

1+20 

780 

95 

965 

1,1*63 

16 

(3) 

(3) 

908 

(1*)   3 

1+6 

11+ 

230 

19 

l?/V 

57 

65 

193 

30 

502 

31 

109 

1+ 

29 

(5) 

(5) 

(6) 

(6) 

162 

1*62 

U9 

51* 

113 

61+7 

66 

1*0 

51* 

1*7 

12 

7 

(8)  2 

[8)     268 

(I*)  Includes  New  York. 

(5)  Included  under  New  Mexico  in  the  Mid-Continent  District, 

(6)  The  number  of  walls  in  Alaska  is  included  under  "other"  but  no  further 
Informtlon  la  arailable.     Utah  is  included  under  "other"  in  all  1+  oolums. 

(7)  Includes  Alaaka,  Missouri  and  Utah. 

(8)  Ineludea  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Utah. 
*     Barrels. 


% 


I 


r 

i 


r*  / 


^'1 
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SECTION  8.  TERRITORIAL  MARKETS 


Axwlysis  8.3  F&troleum  Refinery  Capacity  as  of  January  1,  I933 


NUMBER  NDMBER  NUMBER 

OP  RE-   CAPAC-  OP  RE-   CAPAC-  OP  RE-  CAPAC-   TOTAL  CAPAC- 

FISBRIES  ITY  IN  FINERIES  ITY  IN  FINERIES  ITY  IN  NUMBER  ITY  IN 

0P6RAT-   BARRELS  SHUT     BARRELS  BEING  BARRELS  OP  RE-  BARRELS 

INO      PER  DAY  DOIOi     PER  DAY  BUILT  PER  DAY  FINERIES  PER  DAT 


LOCATION 

UNITH)  STATES  372 

California  l^ 

East  Coast  23 

Texas-Gulf  Coast  H^ 

Olclahoma,  Kansas, Missouri  65 

Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky  56 

Texas   Inland  89 

Louisiana  Gulf  Coast  U 

Appalachian  1^3 

Rocky  Mountains  39 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana  Inland     1^ 


3.141*5.118  133 

783.135  17 

563,000  3 

1J97.500  k 

I4IJ9.66O  16 

14.38,688  10 

271,570  38 

132,000  3 

1149,530  9 

80,1485  29 

79.550  I4 


l4l4U.392 

117,600 
39.000 
18,500 
1j9,980 
12,050 

1214,215 
32,000 
10,750 

g.397 
16,900 


TYPES  OF  PROCESS 

All  Types 

372 

3.I4I45.II8 

133 

I4I4I4.392 

Complete 

83 

1.8914,730 

I4 

12,500 

SkinAing 

217 

958.963 

111 

381,3142 

Skimming  and. Asphalt 

21 

230,200 

1 

22.000 

SkiiBMing  and  Luoe 

17 

189,000 

I4 

14.750 

Topping 

18 

103,150 

I4 

114,200 

Asphalt 

9 

1*7,700 

7 

7,800 

Skimming, Lube  and  Asphalt 

2 

22,500 

1 

- 

Lube 

k 

1,575 

1 

1,800 

Petrolatum 
Source 1 

1 

300 

- 

- 

18       31.5U5 


15,000 


13.625 


2.250 


670 


18        31.5/^5 


18        3I.5I45 


523 

3.921.055 

61 

900,735 

27 

617.000 

18 

516.000 

8U 

513.265 

i|6 

1450,738 

133 

?98,035 

7 

16U,000 

5U 

160,280 

7I4 

1014,552 

19 

96,1+50 

523 

3.921,055 

er 

1.907.230 

3ii6 

1.368.850 

22 

252,200 

21 

193,750 

22 

117.350 

16 

55.500 

3 

22,500 

5 

3.375 

1 

300 

ncTxoi  8.    iqanrvuL  Mtuxn 


Avalysls  d,k    l«e«tloB  of  PatrolMM  lafiaarl**  iMt  of  Mi«aiMlppi  Blvn 


DISTRICT 


OIITID  STATES 

XA8T0P  THE  MISSISSIPPI  SIVBt 

SOUIUUST 

lOBTH  PACinC  AND  SOUTH  PACIFIC 


OPBATIIO  upinuis 
or         1932  AUDAL     1^  PtODDCnOI  CITT 

Bsm-     CAPAciTT      ran  to  snu*  nri. 

(000)  BABBSLS  (000) 


or     X932 

WXnM-    OKPACITT 
(000) 


J78  1,257,1(96 


lOii 

185 

83 


SAST  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
BAST  COAST 
Ocorgia 
Maryland 

Baltiaore 
Massaohuaatts 

E.  Braintr«« 

Brerctt 
■•w  Jersey 

Bayonn* 

Paulabore 

Wamars 
law  Tork 

Brooklyn  and  Long  lalaad  City 

Statan  Island 
Pannsylvania 

Olrard  Point 

Marcua  Hook/ 

Philadalphia 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
Virginia 
APPALCHIAI 
■aw  Tork 

VallaTllle 
O6I0 

CleTeland 

Heath 
PexBuylTanla 
'  Franklin 

Pittsburgh 

Rottseville 
Wsst  Virginia 
IIDIAIA,  lUJIOIS.KnniCKT.RC  . 
Illinois 

LanranoeTill* 

Lookport 

Koblnson 

Wood  Blver 
Indiana 

B.  Chloaco 

Hiiting 
Kantttoky 

LouisTllle 
Mlohigaa 
Miio 
HooTen 
Toledo 
Tenbessee 


t 


2 
2 
2 
6 
36 
9 


l420,2QU 
522.066 
315.226 

205.i«7 
1,825 
2D,075 
20,075 
17.520 
7,306 
10,220 

95.075 
7U.825 
7.300 
6.500 
6.935 
6,935 

60,775 
10,950 

51.573 
18,250 

2.573 

2.373 

5i|B 

5U,5aU 
7.885 
3.650 

11.162 
7.665 
5.285 

28,966 
5.650 
3.285 
U,015 
6,571 
160,123 

i^,719 
5.aUD 
7.300 
3.650 

2U.i65 

71.905 

35,770 

loliio 
U.015 
6,571 

2i».l|67 
U,015 

16,973 
21 


819,997 

303.1iaB 
357,896 
178,671 


6«K       151 


69BI 
51% 


162,53U  79K 


29 
76 
58 


k 
1 


t 
1 


1 
I 


3I4.136  69% 


106,756  6nl 


179,7J7 

28,055 
».9a7 
51.715 


19,710 
I.I16O 


12.775 
10,950 


5,b75 
5,ii75 


5.9« 

913 

5,012 
3^ 

10 

8.IM 

• 

«,ooe 

la 

• 

i 

*  Inoludes  plants  under  oonstruatton  and  reoonstruotlen. 


.  SBCT^OH  6.     TBffllTfflilAL  MAfiKETS 
Aaalysia  8.5     Looatlon  of  Refineries  in  Southiwetern  Distriote 


99 


msmcr 


Kansas 

Argantine 
-   Aiieanaaa  Cit;^ 
'    Aagiuta 
.  Coff ayrllle  . 
n  Dorado 
Kansas  City 
.  Ho  Pherson 
Wloliita 
•  Mlaaouri 

Sogar  Creek 
^«*hi^aaka 


UM&AS,  HISSQDK;.   etc. 


Allra 


' '  Blaokaell 
'    Bristow 
Cuahinc 
Dnarlsht 

■■akDgee 
Oklahoaa  City 
Okanlgee 
Pansa  City 
Heat  Tulsa 
nXAS  ULAVD 
Bi|;  Sprtnc 
Bodie 
Border 
Colorado 
KLaetra 
n  raso 
yt«  Bbrth 
Ifndarson 
Ha  Cawy 
Ovarton 


8a&  Antonio 
Tyler 

«ast  Dallas 
mdilta  Falls 

OOLP  CQA8T 
Baytom 


flMiWMin 
Xaclasida 
Wagpeteo 
Badarland 
Pasadena 
Fort  Arthur 
Port  leobes 
Tozaa  City 
L0OI8IAHA  OOLP  COAST 


Louisiana 

Baton  Bong* 

Dastrehan 

■araax 

Borer* 
Ol>BB4B-,MP  liOUISIAIA  IBLABD 
Arkansas 

Bl  Dorado 
Lonlsiana 

Cedar  Qrore 

Oas  Center 

ShraTeport 


NUMBER 

OF 
REFIN- 
ERIES 

(d 

»  16 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 

3 

2 
1 
1 

Uk 

1 

2 
2 

2 
Z 
1 
2 
1 
11. 

3 
2 

2 

89 
2 

i 

1 
1 

3 
6 

1 

5 

1 

3 

1 
2 
3 

1 
1 

3 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
h 

h 
1 
1 

1 

15 
8 

u 

7 

1 
1 
3 


OPERATING  REFINERIES 


1932  ANNUAL 

CAPACITY 

(000)  BARRH.S 

I6U.I3I 

5U.99O 

U.OI5 
11,680 

5.8U0 

6,388 
10,038 

5.hl3 

'5,110 
8,030 
6.570 

22 

101,189 

2.190 

2.555 

3.5i+l 

2,373 

5,293 

6,570 

7,665 

3.285 

6,333 

7.665 

15,330 

19.710 

99,132 

i+,198 

10,950 
3.650 
1.825 
7.i483 
9,198 
1,278 

4,106 

2,190 

3,103 

5,1+75 

7.300 

4.198 

181,588 

29,200 

25,550 

29,200 

U,380 

10.950 

3.833 

67,525 

7,300 

1,825 

48.180 

48,180 

32.850 

7,300 

5,840 
29.0^7 

10,950 

13,889 

274 

5,475 

6,205 


1932  PRODUCTION 
RUNS  TO  STILLS 
(000)   BARRELS 

87,170 


CAPA- 
CITY 
UTI- 
LIZED 

53^ 


49,435 


50^ 


147.143 


8IJJ 


35,8^ 


lUf, 


18,297 


63)6 


SHUT 
NUMBER 

OF 
REFIN- 
ERIES 

21 

1 

4 


1 
2 


4 
4 


4 
i 

3 

1 


*  laalaMa  plants  vaSmr  oonstniotlon  and  reoonstruotlon. 


DOWN   PLANTS* 

193:^^  ANNUAL 
CAPACITY 
(000)    BARRELS 

^3.220 

548 

4,791 


2 

4,015 

1 

5I48 

15 
.1 
1 

17.333 
2.920 
1,460 

1 
2 

1.825 
2,920 

1.825 


913 
46.165 

4.928 
5.650 
2.555 

1.825 

949 

4.926 
5,475 

1.095 


6,205 
6.753 


1.095 
5.650 


1,825 

11,680 
2,190 


8.030 

6,169 
1.205 

U,964 
5.650 


SECTION  3.  TERRITORIAL  MARKETS 


Analysis  8.6  Location  of  Refineries  in  Pacific  Districts 


DISTRICT 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
Colorado 
Montana 
Mew  Mexico 
South  Dakota 
Utah 
Ityoaing 
Casper 

CALIFORNIA 
California 
Aasoolated 
Arila 

Bakarafield 
El  Segundo 
Hynsa 
Lebec 

Long  Beaoh 
Loa  Angeles 
Marcines 
Oleum 
RlohBond 
Signal  Hill 
Torranoe 
Yemon 
Tinrale 
Watson 
Wilnii^on 


OPERATING  REFINERIES 
NUMBER  CAPA- 

OF  1952  ANNUAL  1932  PRODUCTION  CITY 
REFIN-  CAPACITY  RUNS  TO  STILLS  UTI- 
ERIES  (000)  BARRELS  (000)  BARRELS  LIZED 


39 

29.380 

5 

2,092 

12 

6,333 

8 

2.173 

2 

2,555 

12 

16,277 

3 

9,544 

44 

285,846 

44 

285,846 

1 

18,250 

2 

10,038 

1 

36,500 

1 

2.373 

1 

4.380 

5 

12.593 

5 

38.213 

1 

13.323 

1 

10,950 

1 

36,500 

2 

4.380 

1 

12,775 

2 

24.820 

3 

45.625 

13,934 


kn 


164.737 


585« 


SHUT 

DOm:  PLAKTS* 

NUlffiER 

OF 

REFIN- 

1932 A:nrjiu. 

CAPACITY 

ERIES 

(000)    5ARP.EL£ 

35 
5 

12 
2 
1 

3 
12 

1 

S,73S 

544 

5,094 

109 

15 

ij95 

2,533 

37 

17 

17 

42.927 
42.927 

1 

1 

3.650 
730 

2 

22,265 

1 
3 

365 
4,563 

■i 


3,650 

5,650 


I-     ft- 


rs* 


r«» 


'    f 


*  Inoludes  plants  under  construction  vcA   reconstruction* 


*T 

'■•-f*  •''■ 


*! 


■;.>! 


Co 


SBCTIOB  9.  TBRimUL  DISTRICT  MARKETS 


Inaly*!*  9.1  Dlatrtbution  of  Railway  CoonMlltiaa  T«rBlnated  Aucmg   Clasaas  of  Tvslaal  I>iatrlot»-1932« 


COMMOOITT  GROU? 


ALL   COMiODITIES 

I  RODCH  lULTHilAL 
Sandf  Stone  and  Gravel 


II  RAW  MATERIAL 
Bulk  Grain  and  Beeta 
Periahablea 
Lire  Anlnala 
Coal  and  Coko 
Ore 

Sulphur  &  Sulj^urio  Aoid 
Forest  Produota 


III  SEUIFROCESSED  MATERIAL 
Cotton,  Bay  and  Tobaooo 
Paper  and  Products 


IV  NECESSARIES 
Cereals 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Produota 
Edible  Animal  Products 
Oils  -  Vegetable  &  AninMl 
Manufaotured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather 


V  AUXILIARIES 
Petroleum  and  Produota 
Building  Materials 
Cheonicals 
Miscellaneous 


VI  ACCESSORIES 
Iron  and  Steel 
Other  Metala 
Appliances 
Glass  and  Tile 


•  Carload  only. 

#  Less  thanj^  percent. 


TOTAL 

UNITED 

STATES 

(000) 


18,285 
837 
837 


9,585 
990 
881 
982 

5.165 
456 
106 

1,005 


716 
312 


«,373 

U51 
U53 
lau 
1*90 
50 


3.716 
1,816 

1*78 

1*3 

1.378 


1,058 

576 

26 

3l|fl 

loa 


AGGREGATE  CARS  TERMINATED 

BT  CLASSES  OF  TERMINAL 

DISTRICTS 

METRO- 
POLITAN  MAJOR  HIHOB 
DISTRICTS  DISTRICTS  DISTRICTS 
(000)     (000)  (000) 


8,390 
178 
178 


U.7U5 
1*51* 
669 
639 

2.515 

11*1* 

20 

302 


357 
159 
197 


1,162 
263 
171* 

337 
82 

263 
22 


1.385 

526 

156 

21 

682 


561* 
277 

11* 
222 

52 


U.8gl 
11*7 
3i*7 


2,618 
280 

139 
166 

1,1*1*7 

217 

1*6 

323 


209 

137 

78 


559 
198 

87 

50 

127 

13 


1,018 

538 

109 

11* 

357 


269 

173 


i 


5.07i* 
511 
511 


2,223 

256 

73 

176 

1.203 

95 

1*0 

380 


150 

108 

1*3 


652 

261* 

192 
28 

51 
101 

15 


1.313 

752 

211* 

9 

338 


225 

126 

5 
62 

32 


pracanr- 

AGS  OF 

ALL  ccm. 

MODITIES 
UNITED 
STATES 


100^ 
5 
5 


52JC 

5 

5 

5 
28 

2 

# 

6 


2 
2 


13Jt 
1* 
2 
2 
1 
3 
# 


205J 
10 

3 
# 

8 


60K 

I 

2 

* 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL 
CARS  OF  EACH  C(»U 
MODITT  TERMINATED 
IN  UNITED  STATES 

POLL 

TAM  MAJOR  MHQR 
DIST-  DIST-  DIST- 
RICTS RICTS  RICT8 


1^ 

21 

21 


U9K 

I16 

76 

65 

U9 

32 

19 

30 


505J 

39 

63 


269(  2BII 
18   61 
18   61 


275«   23J« 
28    26 


16 

17 
28 
I48 
1*3 
32 


19 
19 
27 
26 
26 


8 

18 

23 
21 

38 
38 


29!t   215c 
31*   27 
23   li* 


2W  ST% 
27   35 


1*3 
6 
28 
20 
30 


37* 

275« 

35je 

29 

30 

1*1 

55 

23 

ks 

1*B 

31 

21 

50 

26 

25 

53JJ 

25JC 

2UJ 

1*0 

30 

22 

S 

28 
19 

20 
18 

ua 

23 

30 

Analysis  9.2  Distribution  by  Rate  Territory  of  Railway 

Connodities  Among  Metropolitan 

and  Major  Terminal  Districts 

-  Aggregate  Cars  Terminated 

-  1932 

TERMINAL  DISTRICT 

WEST- 

PAC- 

PAC 

NBir 

POCA- 

SOUTH- 

ERN 

SOUTH- 

FIC 

FIG 

COMMODITY  GROUP 

EHG-, 

TRUNK 

CEN- 

HON- 

EAST- 

TRUNK 

WEST- 

NORTH 

SOUTH- 

LAND 

LINE 

TRAL 

TAS 

ERN 

LINE 

ERN 

WEST 

WEST 

METROPOLITAN  TERMINAL  DISTRICT^ 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

ALL  COMMODITIES 

1*21 

2,141*1* 

2.62U 

381* 

566 

1,188 

297 

169 

295 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL* 

5 

31* 

57 

3 

22 

23 

15 

3 

16 

Sand,  Stone  ft  Gravel 

5 

31* 

57 

3 

22 

23 

15 

3 

16 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 

160 

1,322 

1,618 

3U* 

2i*l* 

772 

86 

118 

112 

Bulk  Grain' 4  Beets 

5 

1*0 

156 

2 

19 

197 

23 

27 

7 

Perishables 

65 

257 

169 

1* 

31* 

56 

23 

26 

36 

Live  Animals 

20 

128 

215 

2 

12 

200 

19 

11 

35 

Coal  &  Coke 

59 

789 

999 

297 

107 

231* 

k 

12 

11* 

Ores 

2 

1*9 

21 

# 

10 

1*8 

3 

# 

10 

Sulphur  &  Sulphuric  Aoid 

1 

3 

5 

# 

7 

2 

1 

■■ 

1 

Forest  Products 

10 

55 

73 

6 

56 

31* 

13 

k^ 

12 

III  SEMIPROCESSED  MATERIAL* 

21* 

88 

67 

22 

56 

1*2 

1*5 

5 

7 

Cotton,  Hay  k   Tobacco 

6 

16 

9 

19 

1*3 

20 

1*0 

1* 

2 

Paper  *  Products 

18 

72 

58 

3 

13 

23 

5 

1 

5 

IV  NECESSARIES* 

95 

369 

279 

21 

122 

115 

66 

21 

71* 

Cereals 

19 

83 

68 

5 

37 

50 

13 

11* 

13 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Produota 

6 

l|i* 

1*9 

6 

20 

17 

9 

2 

22 

Edible  Animal  Products 

50 

151* 

72 

5 

22 

17 

7 

2 

8 

Oils-Vegetable  k   Animal 

3 

u 

13 

2 

22 

6 

22 

# 

1* 

Manufactured  Food 

u» 

72 

71 

3 

18 

1*1 

13 

3 

26 

Textiles  4  Leather 

1* 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1 

# 

# 

V  AUXILIARIES* 

103 

1*06 

1*33 

17 

92 

191 

68 

15 

61 

Petroleum  *  Products 

28 

100 

183 

3 

lA 

97 

1*2 

5 

2i* 

Building  Ifaterials 

11* 

62 

35 

2 

6 

15 

5 

i 

9 

Chemicals 

1 

7 

6 

# 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Miscellaneous 

60 

237 

209 

11 

37 

76 

20 

5 

27 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 

35 

225 

170 

6 

31 

1*6 

18 

7 

2!* 

Iron  A;  Steel 

15 

106 

112 

3 

11* 

16 

5 

1 

5 

Other  Metals 

1 

3 

1* 

# 

# 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Appliances 

15 

90 

hi 

1* 

15 

23 

11 

I 

17 

Glass  &  Tile 

k 

25 

12 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

MAJOR  TERMINAL  DISTRICTS 

ALL  COMMODITIES 

281 

1,075 

1,201* 

261* 

537 

732 

1*21* 

136 

168 

I. ROUGH  MATERIAL* 

1 

22 

hk 

9 

17 

21 

21 

3 

8 

Sand,  Stone  *  Gravel 

1 

22 

hk 

9 

17 

21 

21 

3 

8 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 

110 

659 

722 

131 

215 

1*62 

131* 

87 

98 

Bulk  Grain  k   Beets 

7 

16 

51 

5 

11* 

115 

1+5 

18 

10 

Perishables 

9 

25 

23 

11 

15 

25 

17 

6 

7 

Live  Animals 

6 

13 

15 

3 

2 

112 

6 

3 

7 

Coal  k   Coke 

62 

535 

1*90 

83 

81* 

11*6 

13 

20 

15 

Ores 

2 

30 

89 

11 

6 

28 

3 

5 

1*3 

Sulphur  *  Sulphuric  Acid 

1 

2 

3 

2 

21 

1 

16 

# 

1 

Forest  Products 

2k 

Ifi 

52 

16 

72 

55 

3U 

35 

15 

III  SEMIPROCESSED  MATERIAL* 

'I 

20 

29 

9 

56 

13 

63 

2 

3 

Cotton,  Hay  *  Tobacco 

5 

7 

•5 

50 

6 

58 

1 

1 

Paper  *  Products 

9 

15 

23 

1* 

6 

7 

5 

1 

2 

IV  NECESSARIES* 

U7 

95 

78 

35 

120 

73 

79 

13 

22 

Cereals 

20 

33 

28 

11 

37 

25 

31* 

1* 

6 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 

k 

12 

13 

8 

17 

9 

10 

i* 

7 

Edible  Animal  Products 

12 

22 

12 

8 

18 

8 

6 

1 

1 

Oils-Vegetable  k  Animal 

1 

5 

3 

# 

28 

3 

11 

# 

1 

Manufaotured  Food 

7 

21 

21 

7 

16 

% 

16 

i 

I 

Textiles  k  Leather 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1* 

1 

V  AUXILIARIES* 

9e 

190 

258 

59 

106 

11*3 

110 

28 

32 

Petroleum  k   Products 

la 

78 

153 

20 

58 

91 

80 

18 

20 

Building  Materials 

T 

25 

2U 

7 

12 

17 

11 

3 

3 

Chemicals 

1 

2 

3 

# 

6 

1 

# 

# 

# 

Miscellaneous 

111* 

86 

98 

32 

29 

3U 

19 

7 

9 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 

16 

n 

73 

21 

23 

19 

17 

1* 

5 

Iron  k   Steel 

6 

66 

56 

16 

11 

6 

8 

# 

3 

Other  Metals 

2 

2 

1 

* 

# 

# 

1 

# 

1 

Appliances 

7 

17 

11 

3 

9 

8 

6 

2 

2 

Glass  k   Tile 

2 

6 

6 

2 

3 

,,   ^ 

2 

# 

# 

the  predominant  commodity  falls. 
#  Less  than  5OO  cars. 


.H-"*  'H 


■i 


•.  i** 


.-» 


m: 


'  1 
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SECTIOU  9,      TERJJIMAL  DISTRICT  UARKETS 


A»*ly.l.  9.3     W.trib«tioa  of  Rail^y  Commodities  Among  Minor  TT«inal 
DlitriotB  -  Aggregate  Cara  Terminated  -1952 


CaWODITY  GROUP 


ALL  COMMODITIES 


I  ROUGH  MATERIAL 
S«ui,  Stone  «  Gravel 


II  RAW  MATERIAL* 
Bulk  Grain  ft  Beets 
Perishable a 
Lire  AnirAla 
Coal  *  Cc;c« 
Ores 

Sulphur  ft  Sulphxirlo 
Forest  Products 


III  SHaPRCCSSSED  MATERIAL* 
Cotton,  Hay  ft  Tobacco 
Piap«r  ft  Products 


IV  HECESSARIES* 
Cereals 

Miscellaneous  Parii  Products 
Edible  Animal  Products 
Oils-Vegetable  ft  Aninal 
Manufactured  Food 
Textiles  ft  Leather 


V  AUXILIARIES* 
Petroleum  ft  Products 
Building  Materials 
Chanicals 
Miscellaneous 


VI  ACCESSORIES* 
Iron  ft  Steel 
Other  Metals 
Appliances 
Glass  ft  Til* 


NEir 

OfG-  TRUNK 
LAND  LINE 
(000)  (000) 


TERMINAL  DISTRICT 

WEST-        PAC-  PAC- 

POCA-  SOUTH-  ERN  SOUTH-  FIC  FIC 

CEN-  HON-   EAST-  TRUNK  WEST-  NORTH  SOUTH- 

TRAL  TAS    ERN    LINE  ERN    WEST  WEST 

(000)  (000)   (000)   (000)  (000)   (000)  (000) 


329   l.Oii?   9QU   133    596 


989   607   196 


8 
8 


138 
9 

li» 
3 

83 
k 
1 

23 


17 

10 

8 


59 

28 

13 

5 

2 

7 
5 


88 

35 

13 

1 

40 


18 
6 
1 
7 
5 


59 
59 


505 
28 
11 
13 

36? 

29 

3 

55 


27 
13 


139 
52 
55 
11 

k 
16 

2 


105 
105 


U29 
28 
12 
29 

301 

16 

1 


3 
11 


58 

2h 

15 

3 

3 

13 
1 


236   251+ 
86  Iki 


k9 

3 

97 


80 
50 
1 
19 
10 


39 

1 

71 


33 
1 

5 

5 


13 
13 


k9 
2 

3 
2 

26 
k 
1 

10 


k 

3 

1 


23 
8 

12 
1 
# 
2 

# 


37 

18 

6 

1 

13 


8 

I 

2 
1 


75 
75 


2QU 

7 

3 

k 

100 

9 

30 

50 


35 

32 

3 


138 

36 

59 

3 

19 
16 

4 


128 
81 
22 

1 
25 


19 
6 
# 

7 

4 


113 
113 


493 

92 

10 

76 

251 

k 

1 

59 


13 

10 

3 


77 
41 
9 
3 
6 
18 
# 


271 
194 

42 
1 

34 


22 


105 
105 


158 

27 

8 

23 

35 

11 

2 

52 


26 
26 

2 


15 
15 


108 

29 

5 

8 

22 

1 

# 

43 


8 
7 
1 


270 


18 
16 


138 

34 
7 
19 
17 
16 
1 
45 


4 
4 

1 


J 

9 
5 


117 

19 

21 

59 

10 

7 

83 

4 

3 

2 

# 

1 

16 

1 

1 

15 

4 

9 

2 

# 

# 

s 

41 
30 

82 

42 

29 

3 

10 

# 

# 

1 

22 

7 

30 

23 

4 

6 

12 

2 

3 

# 

# 

1 

9 

2 

2 

2 

1 

# 

#  Less  than  50O  cars. 


He  group  in  which  the" 


SECTION  9.   TERMINAL  DISTRICT  MARKETS 

Analysie  9,4  Distribution  of  Railway  Comnodities  New  England  and  Trunk  Line 
Metropolitan  Districts  -  Aggregate  Cars  Terminated  -  1932 
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TERMINAL  DISTRICT 


COMMODITY  GROUP 


ALL  COMfODITIES 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL* 
Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 
Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 
Perishables 
Live  Animals 
Coal  and  Coke 
Ores 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
Forest  Products 

III  SEMIPROCESSBD  MATERIAL' 
Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 
Paper  and  Products 

IV  NECESSARIES* 
Cereals 

Misoellaneous  Farm  Products 
Edible  Animal  Products 
Oils-Vegetable  «uid  Animal 
Muxafaotured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather 

V  AUXILIARIES* 
Petroleum  and  Products 
Building  Materials 
Chemicals 
Miscellaneous 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 
Iron  and  Steel 
Other  Metals 
J^pliancas 
Ol&ss  and  Tile 


COMICDITT  GROUP 


ALL  CaOfODITIES 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL* 
Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 
Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 
Perishables 
Live  Animals 
Coal  and  Coke 
Ores 

ftilpfanr  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
Forest  Products 

III  SEMIPROCESSBD  MATERIAL* 
Cattail,  Hay  and  Tobaooo 
rtiper  and  Products 

IV  HECESSARIES* 
Csreals 

Misoellaneous  Fara  Products 
Bdible  Animal  IVoduots 
Oils-Vegetable  and  AniuQ 
Maaofaotured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather 

V  AUXILIARIES* 
Petroleum  and  Products 
Bjuilding  Materials 
Chenioals 
Misoellaneous 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 
Iron  and  Steel 
Otlwr  Metals 
Appli«ao«> 
aiMs  and  Tile 


Uo^    ^S!^  PROl  ¥Kf^  WTT" 

BED-   ING-        CES-      DGE-      HART -NEW        VI-  ER-     TREN-  MIUG- 

LYNN     FORD  FIELD     TER       PORT     FORD  HAVEN  DENCE     SON     TON       TON 


BOS-  FALL       LOW- 
TON     RIVER     ELL  __      ._. 

(000)    (000)    (000)    (000)    (000)    (000)    (000)    (000)    (000)   "('000)   ^000)"  (000)    (000)    (000) 


209.3 

2.5 

2.5 

79.5 

1.4 
42.4 
16.9 
13.4 

1.3 
.1 

4.0 
11.8 

2.0 

9.8 
48.0 

7.8 

2.2 

25.4 

2.3 

7.4 

3.0 

52.5 

6.7 

6.4 

.4 

37.0 

14.9 

5.3 

.2 
7J^ 
2.0 


6.6 

# 

# 

1.3 

.1 

.4 


.3 
.8 
.6 
.3 

2.4 
.8 
.2 

1.1 

# 

.2 

.1 

1.5 
.6 
.3 
# 
.6 
.6 
.1 

.1 


7.9 


3.9 

# 

.3 

.6 

2.4 

.3 
.3 

.7 
.3 
.3 

1.4 
.5 
.1 

.7 

# 

.1 

1.7 
.9 
.2 
# 
.6 
.2 
.1 

.1 

.# 


39.2 
.6 
.6 

17.5 
1.0 

5.1 
.6 

8.9 
.2 
.1 

1.7 

1.2 

# 
1.1 
6.5 
2.2 
.2 
2J+ 

1.5 
.1 

9.7 
2.4 
1.2 

.1 
6.1 
3.7 
2.4 

# 
1.2 

.1 


6.0 

# 

# 

1.7 

.1 

.2 

.9 
.1 

Z 
.3 

# 

.2 

1.8 

.3 

# 
.8 

.5 
.1 
1.6 
.6 
.5 

.6 
.7 

.4 

.3 


5.8 


1.7 
.1 
.8 


.2 
.6 

.5 

.1 

1.7 
.7 
.2 

.5 

.4 

1.1 

.3 

.1 

.6 
.6 
.1 

.2 

# 


58.0 
.3 
.3 

15.6 

.1 

3.8 

1.0 

10.2 

# 
.6 

2.3 
.3 

2.0 

8.9 

1.8 

.2 

5.6 

1.2 

# 

8.1 

5.0 

.6 

# 

2.4 

2.9 

1.3 

# 

1.4 

.2 


36.8 
1.2 
1.2 

14.6 

.4 

1.4 
.2 
11.6 
.1 
.1 
.9 

1.1 

.3 

.9 
4.7 
1.3 

.2 

2.7 
.1 

.3 

# 
9.6 

5.7 
1.7 

2.1 

5.6 

4.7 

# 

.7 

.2 


15.3 

.1 

.1 

6.5 

# 

2.1 

# 

5.6 

.1 

.7 
.6 
.1 
.5 

3.1 
.6 
.2 

1.9 


3.3 
.4 
.5 
.1 
2.2 
1.7 
.6 

•  3 
.6 
.2 


26.9 

.3 

•  3 

13.0 

.2 

3.8 

.1 

8.2 

.1 

.7 
1.5 

.3 
1.2 

6.3 

1.7 
.2 

3.5 

# 

.8 

# 

5.8 

1.9 

.8 

# 

3.0 

2.1 

.6 

# 

1.3 

.2 


23.3 

.4 

.4 
8.9 

.2 
2.6 

.8 

4.0 

.2 

1.1 
1.1 

.5 

.7 
5.9 
1.2 

.8 

3.1 

# 

.7 

# 

5.3 

.7 
1.1 

3.5 

1.7 

.7 

# 

.7 

.2 


43.2 

.4 

.4 

13.1 

•  5 

T.O 

.6 

3.5 

.3 

# 

1.1 

2.8 

1.2 

1.6 

10.9 

2.7 

1.3 

4.4 

# 

1.9 

.7 

12.3 

2.8 

2,0 

# 

7.5 

3.7 

1.5 

.1 

1.6 

.6 


19.9 

# 

# 

11.1 

.1 

1.5 

•  5 

8.9 


.5 

1.0 

.6 

.4 

4.4 

.7 

# 

3.1 

.1 


2.8 

1-3 

.4 

.2 
.8 
.6 
.2 

•3 

.1 


22.9 

.2 

.2 

12.6 

# 

•5 

-.4 
10.8 
.1 
# 
.8 
.4 
.1 
.3 

1.9 
.4 
.1 

1.2 

# 

.1 

# 

5.7 

2.8 
.6 
.1 

2.2 

2.2 

1.4 
.1 
•5 
.2 


AL-     BUFF- 
BANY  ALO 
(000)    (000) 


164.3 

.6 

.6 

102.9 

18.9 

7.8 

16.2 

.8 
3.7 
3.0 

2.6 
26.2 
9.6 
3.1 
4.3 
2.5 
5.7 
1.0 
21.0 

7.7 
2.8 
1.1 
9Ji 
10.6 
4.7 
.3 
4.0 

1.7 


ooHBodities  of  two  groups  have  been 
AoKlaBiit  ocHiodity  falls. 
#  Lm«  than  30  oars. 


NEir 

YORK 
(000) 

I.O67.9 
5.6 
5.6 

554.7 

7.9 

137.0 

70.7 

312.8 

4.0 

1.0 

21.1 
47.5 
11.3 
56.2 
18O.5 

38.5 

23.6 

87.1 

4.7 

2k^ 

2.1 

168.4 

16  J+ 

33.0 

2.1 

116.9 

111.3 

40.9 

1.6 

54.5 


RO-         SY-  PHIL- 

CHES-     RA-  BALT-  ADEL-  PITTS-  READ-  SCRAN- 

TER  CUSE  UTICA  IMORE     ERIE  PHIA     BURGH      ING       TON 

(000)    (000)    (000)   (000)    (000)    (000)    (000)      (000)    (000) 


66.9 
1.1 
1.1 

44.4 

1.2 

4.7 

1.5 

35.7 

.1 
1.3 
1.7 

1.7 
6.6 
1.6 

Ji 
2.5 

.1 
2.0 

10.1 
4.5 
1.5 

.3 
3.8 
2.9 
1.3 

.2 

.5 

.9 


52.6 
12.4 
12.4 

19.3 
.8 

4.1 
12.2 

.4 

# 

1.4 

1.2 

# 
1.1 
7.7 
1.6 

.6 
3.2 

# 
2.1 

.1 

8.9 
2.6 
1.5 
# 
5.0 
3.1 
1.5 

1.3 

'A 


22.1  170.1 


.7 

.7 

13.6 

.3 
1.2 

1.1 

10.0 

.2 

# 

.8 
.8 
.1 
.7 

3.0 
.7 
.1 

1.2 
.1 
.8 

# 
2.8 
1.2 

.3 
.1 

1.2 

1.3 
1.0 

# 
.3 


2.6 
2.6 

86.6 
4.3 

14.6 

9.5 

45.8 

6.8 

.8 

4.8 

3.9 

.4 

3.5 

21.9 

J:? 

6.4 
1.0 

4.5 
.1 

33.9 

11.4 

5.0 

1.0 

16.4 

21.3 
14.0 

.4 
5.1 
1.8 


49.6  378.9 
.6  1.8 
.6   1.8 

34.8  202.7 


.2 

.5 


4.1 
38.3 
14.5 


32.2  131.0 


.1 

# 

1.4 

.8 

.8 
1.8 
.8 
.1 
.6 


9.4 

2.9 

1.0 

.1 

5.5 
2.1 

1.6 
.1 

J* 
.1 


4.9 

.4 

9.5 
16.2 

1.6 
14.7 
51.7 
10.6 

6.5 
22.3 

1.5 

10.1+ 

.5 

77.4 
24.0 

5.3 
1.5 
46.6 
29.0 
13.6 
.6 
12. U 
2.4 


192.5 

3.4 

3.4 

101.9 

.4 
51.7 
10.1 

27.9 

27.6 

.2 

4.0 

6.2 

.9 

5-2 

35.0 
7.7 
3.3 

10.6 

M 

12.9 

.1 

25.3 
7.0 
4.8 

.2 

13.4 
20.8 

15.5 

.2 

4.2 

1.0 


17.6 

.5 

.5 

7.9 

.5 

.4 

.8 

5.7 

# 

# 

.5 

.6 

.1 

.4 

1.4 

.1 

.6 

# 
.7 

5.1 

2.8 

.3 

# 
1.9 
2.2 
1.2 

# 

.4 


combined,  the  total  is  placed  under  the  group  in  which  the 


82+. 0 
1.5 
1.3 

66.8 
.2 

3.3 

.1 

62.4 

.1 

.8 

.7 

# 

.6 

8.5 

1.3 

.1 

2.6 

# 
4.2 

5.8 

3.2 

.7 

1.9 

1.1 

.5 

# 

.4 

.1 

pre- 


20.8 
.4 

.4 
11.7 

.4 
1.4 
6.4 
2.5 

# 
1.1 

.4 

.4 
2.5 

.4 
.4 
.9 

# 

.2 
.6 

4.2 

.8 

.6 

.1 

2.8 

1-5 

.9 

# 

.4 

.2 

WASH- 
ING- 
TON 
(000) 

74.6 

2.7 

2.7 

33.1 

.2 

6.2 

.3 

25.1 


1.3 

2.9 

.1 

2.8 

9.5 
1.6 
1.0 

4.5 
.1 

2.1 
.2 

15.4 

9.0 

3.6 

# 

2.8 

10.9 

5.6 

.1 

4.2 

1.0 


li^ 


A 

t 


r 
'i 


I:  f| 


'»  V- 


(h 


SECTIOH  9,  TERiailAL  DISTRICT  HASKETS 

AaalyBls  9.5  Dirtribution  of  Rallimy  CoitaodltleB  Aaong  Centr«l  Itetropolltan  Dirtriott 
Aggregats  Cars  Tomixuited  -  1932 


COUODITT  GROUPS 


ALL  OOmODITIES 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL 
Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 

II  RAW  UATERIAL* 
Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 
Perishables 
Live  Animals 
Coal  and  Coke 
Ores 

Sulphur  and  Sulphur io  Aoid 
Forest  Products 

III  SEWPROCESSED  MATERIAL* 
Cotton,  Bay  and  Tobaooo 
Paper  and  Products 

IV  NECESSARIES* 
Cereals 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 
Edible  Animal  Products 
Oils-Vegetable  and  AniiMil 
Manufactured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather 

V  AUXILIARIES* 
Petroleum  and  Products 
Building  Materials 
Chemicals 
Misoellaneous 

VI  ACCESSORIES 
Iron  and  Steel 
Other  Metals 
Appliances 
Glass  and  Tile 


AKRON 
(000) 

69.8 
U.1 

U.i 

i«2.1 

1.5 

27.3 

.2 
5.9 
1.5 

.1 

1.U 
5.2 

1.U 

1.1 

.2 

.8 

1.3 
lh.6 

1.0 

.1 

8.1 

2.3 

1.6 

.1 

Ji. 

.2 


COMMODITY  GROUPS  DETROJT 

(000) 

ALL  COMMODITIES  29U.1* 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL  7.O 

Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel  7.O 

II  RAH  MATERIAL*  ll^5.9 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beets  3.I 

Perishables  20,7 

Live  Animals  12.1 

Coal  and  Coke  99,6 

Ores  2.7 

Sulphiu-  and  Sulphuric  Aoid  .2 

Forest  Products  7.3 
III  SEMIPROCESSED  MATERIAL*    6.2 

Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco  .8 

Paper  and  Products  ^th 

IV  NECESSARIES*  32.2 

Cereals  6.9 

Misoellaneous  Farm  Products  3.5 

Edible  AninMl  Products  12.1 

Oils-Vegetable  and  Animal  J^ 

Manufactured  Food  8.7 

Textiles  and  Leather  .6 

V  AUXILIARIES*  65.3 

Petroleum  and  Products  59.0 

Building  Materials  3J1 

Chemicals  .7 

Miscellaneous  22.2 

VI  ACCESSORIES*  37.8 

Iron  and  Steel  21*9 

Other  Metals  .3 

Appliances  12.7 

Glass  and  Tile  2.7 


•  Hhere  commodities  of  two  groups  have 
predominant  commodity  falls. 

#  Less  than  ^0   cars. 


CANTON 
(000) 

19.9 
.2 
.2 

7.7 
.1 
.8 
J+ 

5.7 
.1 
.2 

.4 

1.5 

.3 

.2 

.5 


U.6 

3.3 

.1 

# 
1.1 
5.6 

5.3 

.1 

•2 

* 

EVANS- 

VILLE 

(000) 

21 J^ 
1.1 
1.1 
9.8 
2.1 
1.5 
.5 
3.8 

i 

1.9 
1.0 

.6 

J; 

3.5 

1.9 

.5 

.3 

# 

.6 

.1 

2.1 

# 
1.8 

1.7 
1.2 

# 
.1 


TERMIHAL  DISTRICT 

CMCIW-    cLftVt-    cbLWi- 


HATI         LAND         BUS 
(000)       (000)        (000) 


wms: — vii-  ' 

DATTOH       TOLEDO     TOmi  lAUKBI 

(000)  (000)        (000)  (000) 


li*3.8 

7.5 
7.5 

12.8 
ll.ii 

35.1 
1.6 
1.1 
7.1 
5.7 
.5 
5.3 

19.0 

3.5 

5.0 

1.2 

3.6 

5.3 

.1* 

29.9 

10.5 

k»o 

1.5 
13.9 
7.9 
3.1* 
,h 
3.1* 


FLINT 
(000) 

29.6 
.1 
.1 

15.0 

iM 

.1 

12.8 


.7 
.5 
.1 

J» 

1.9 
.8 

# 

i 

5.1 

3.2 

.9 

# 
1.0 
7.0 
5.8 

1.0 


21+5.5 
11.6 
11.6 

153.3 

.9 

17.5 

9.7 

116.7 

3.1 

.2 

5.2 

J+J+ 
J+ 

U.0 

22  Ji 

6.3 

6.6 

.3 
38.1 

12.3 

2.9 

.6 

22.5 

15.6 

11.2 

.9 

2J+ 

1.1 

FORT 

WAYNE 

(000) 

20.2 
.2 
.2 

12.1. 

.5 
1.6 

.3 
9.1 

.1 
# 

.5 

# 

2J| 
1.0 

•3 
# 

# 

3.9 
2.3 

.5 

# 

1.1 

1.3 

.9 
.1 
.2 

.1 


67.6 
.5 
.5 

35.2 
.8 

U.9 

U.9 

20.8 

1.9 

Jl 

1.5 

1.9 

1.9 
10.5 

2.7 
1.9 
1.3 

.7 
3J* 

.5 

16.2 

8.2 

1.3 

.1 
6.6 

3.3 
1.8 

.1 
1.2 

.2 

SOUTH 

BEND 

(000) 

21J+ 
.3 
.3 

12j^ 
.2 
.8 

10.9 


.5 
.3 

.3 

.6 


# 

U.6 

3.1* 

.5 

# 

.7 

3.0 

1.3 

1.7 

JL 


52.1 

.3 
.3 

26.6 

.1 

2.7 

1.1 

20.6 

.1 

* 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

i*.7 

1.1 

.8 

.5 

.3 

2.0 

.1 

u+.e 
6.3 

.8 

# 

7.8 
3.5 

2.7 

# 

.6 

•2 


275.5 
2Jt 
2Jt 

238.9 
12.6 

3.5 

.7 

219.1 

.7 

.1 

2.1 

1.3 

.2 
1.1 
12.8 
U.9 
3.6 
1^ 

.3 
2.2 

.1 

lii.9 

6.5 

1.1 

.2 
7.1 
5.3 
3.3 

.1 
1.7 

^2 


65.7 
2.1 
2.1 

la  .9 
.2 

2.5 
.5 

35.1 

2.8 
.2 

.7 
.2 

.2 

U.3 
.9 
.1 

1.8 
# 

9.5 
U.3 

1.2 

# 

3.8 

7.9 

7.7 

i 

.1 


53.6 
# 
# 

19.7 
.7 

3.2 
.3 

14.1 

.1 

# 

IJ* 
.8 
.1 
.7 

U.0 
1.1 

1.2 
•8 

.9 

.1 

8.0 

U.8 

.8 

# 

2.3 

1.1 

.9 

# 

1.0 

.1 


126.7 

2,0 

2.0 

85.7 

11.2 

7.2 

5.1 

57.7 

.6 

3.U 

2.7 

.2 

2.5 
8.1 
2.1 
1.9 
.7 
.1 
2.9 

23.8 
IU.3 
2.3 
.2 
7.0 
U.5 
2.3 

.2 

1.6 

sU 


991.2 
1U.I 
IU.I 

63U.3 
75  .U 
76.0 

15U.7 

295.2 
5.7 
1.6 

25.7 

5U.0 

6.0 

28.0 
119.3 
23.9 
17.7 
UI.5 

5.6 
28.8 

1.7 

138.5 

UO.2 

10.3 

1.6 
86  J4 
51.1 
33J* 

1.8 
10.9 

.5iL 


102.9 
2.8 
2.8 

U3.9 
12.1 

8.U 
12.2 

5.2 
.1 

.e 

5.8 
3.3 

2.9 
le.a 

7.1 
U.3 

2J* 

.? 

3.9 

Ji 
27.3 

13.2 
2.0 

.6 

11 J4 

6.9 

5.0 

* 

1.3 

.5 


OiUlID       INDIAN- 
RAPIDS     APOLIS       (SICAGO       PEORIA 
(000)        (000)  (000)  (000) 


U2.8 

i 

19.8 
5.8 

1.7 

1.0 

10.1 

•i 

1.1 

i 

7.9 

1.7 

U^o 

Jb 

i 

9.9 

3.3 

1.9 

.2 


UJ4 
2.7 

1.5 


been  combined,  the  total  is  placed  under  the  group  in  idilcb  the 
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TERMINAL  DISTRICT 


iJbft- 

ktdti- 

LOUIS- 

CHATTA- 

KNOX- 

RaSH-" 

COMMODITY  GROUPS 

FOLK 

MOND 

VILLE 

NOOGA 

VILLE 

MBIPHIS 

VILLE 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

ALT,  COMMODITIES 

3U0.5 

U3.7 

76.1 

3U.5 

26.6 

80.5 

U7.1 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL 

2.3 

.3 

.7 

.5 

1.6 

U.i 

1.1 

Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 

2.3 

.3 

.7 

.5 

1.6 

U.i 

1.1 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 

296.1 

17J* 

39.U 

16.8 

15.5 

33.8 

26.2 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 

1.2 

.7 

5.1 

1.U 

1.5 

2.2 

U.1 

Perishables 

1.2 

2.7 

u.7 

1.3 

•9 

3.8 

3.1 

Live  Animals 

^ 

1.5 

2.1 

.5 

.3 

2.5 

J* 

Coal  and  Coke 

286.8 

10.3 

22.2 

11.0 

10.0 

15.1 

lU.8 

Ores 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.9 

.2 

.3 

. 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.3 

# 

1.3 

Forest  Products 

6.1 

1.8 

5.0 

1.6 

2.5 

9.8 

2.6 

III  SmPROCESSED  MATERIAL* 

lU.5 

7.8 

10.2 

1.8 

1.0 

9.8 

1.7 

Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 

13.7 

5J* 

6.5 

.8 

.6 

6.2 

.5 

Paper  and  Products 

.7 

tJk 

3.7 

1.1 

Ui 

1.5 

1.2 

rV  NECESSARIES* 

12.9 

6.1 

9.5 

7.5 

3.7 

19.9 

10.7 

Cereals 

2.2 

tJU 

2.2 

1.9 

1.1 

U.1 

5.7 

Misoellaneous  Farm  Products 

U.3 

1.5 

2.1 

•5 

1.0 

2.7 

1.6 

Edible  Animal  Products 

3.0 

e.o 

1.1 

1.2 

•9 

3.U 

.8 

Oils-Vegetable  and  AnijMil 

la* 

•5 

1.0 

2.1 

A 

7.5 

.7 

Manufactured  Food 

1.5 

1.7 

5.0 

1.6 

A 

1.6 

1.6 

Textiles  and  Leather 

.5 

# 

.1 

Jt 

# 

.7 

.2 

V  AUXILIARIES* 

9.5 

7.2 

12.2 

6.2 

3.6 

8.6 

5.8 

Petroleum  and  Products 

2.1 

1.2 

U.e 

2.0 

2J* 

U.2 

3J* 

Building  Materials 

1.0 

.9 

.    1.3 

.5 

•5 

.6 

.5 

Chemicals 

.1 

^ 

.3 

.1 

# 

.1 

.1 

Miscellaneous 

6.3 

M 

11 

3.6 

.6 

3.9 

1.8 

VI  ACCESSORIES  » 

5.3 

6.9 

1.8 

1.2 

U.1 

1.5 

Iron  and  Steel 

2.1 

1.0 

1.6 

1.3 

.6 

1.3 

.8 

Other  Metals 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

m 

f 

'• 

Appliances 

2.9 

1.3 

1.5 

Jk 

s 

2.3 

.6 

Glass  and  Tile 

.2 

.5 

BIRM- 

.7 

JACKSON- 

# 

.1 

.5 

a 

COMMODITY  GROUPS 

AILAWTA 

INGHAM 

VILLE 

MIAMI 

TAMPA 

OBLBAm 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

ALL  COmODITIES 

73.8 

53.9 

Ui.o 

6.8 

23.5 

102.6 

I  ROUCm  MATERIAL 

2.9 

1.0 

3.1 

f 

3.9 

2.6 

Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 

2.9 

1.0 

3.1 

f 

3.9 

2.6 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 

28.6 

28.1 

13.6 

zi 

10.9 

28.3 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 

1.5 

1.5 

.3 

.1 

1.1 

Perishables 

5.1 

U.6 

2.5 

\i 

IJ* 

fJS 

Live  Animals 

2.5 

1.1 

.1 

.1 

.5 

2.5 

Coal  and  Coke 

13.9 

12.7 

1.6 

•9 

.1 

5.0 

Ores 

.7 

6.2 

.6 

.1 

.6 

.1 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Aoid 

.8 

.6 

Jk 

m 

2.8 

.1 

Forest  Products 

U.2 

1.5 

8.2 

.7 

5.3 

111  .2 

III  SEMIPROCESSED  MATERIAL* 

6.3 

1.1 

.9 

t 

.u 

22.5 

Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobaooo 

3.5 

.8 

.5 

Ji. 

21.1 

Paper  and  Produota 

2.8 

.3 

•3 

m 

. 

lA 

IV  NECESSARIES* 

lU.o 

11.3 

10.1 

"J 

U.7 

mjo 

Cereals 

3.6 

5.0 

3J* 

2^ 

8.1 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 

2.0 

1.2 

3.I1 

.1 

J+ 

u 

Edible  Anisml  Produots 

3.0 

2.0 

£■•£■ 

14 

1.9 

Oils-Vegetable  and  Animal 

2.9 

1.7 

.7 

.2 

9*1 

Manufactured  Food 

2.3 

^•5 

.'9 

# 

.2 

9*9 

Textiles  and  Leather 

.1 

# 

# 

_ 

i 

V  AUXILIARIES* 

15.8 

7.6 

11  .u 

2^ 

2.6 

15*9 

Petroleum  and  Products 

7.2 

U.0 

3.6 

1.3 

1.7 

10.0 

Building  Materials 

1.5 

.7 

.7 

.$ 

.2 

lA 

Chemicals 

.1 

* 

IJU 

.1 

Jk 

Miscellaneous 

6.9 

2.9 

5.7 

.8 

.5 

ifl 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 

6.3 

U.7 

1.8 

.3 

1.0 

Za 

Iron  and  Steel 

1.9 

3.9 

.5 

Jt 

.1 

lA 

Other  Metals 

# 

- 

m 

. 

•8 

Applianoes 

l+.o 

.8 

1.2 

.1 

.9 

8^ 

Glass  and  Tile 

u+ 

.1 

.1 

inder  the  gr 

cup  is 

whlol 

■  ,4, 

h  th« 

*  Where  commodities  of  two  groups  have  been 

combined. 

bhe  total  is 

placed  u 

■'! 


predominant  comaodity  falls. 
#  Less  than  50  oars. 


^: 


t 
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SBCTION  9.  TERMINAL  DISTRICT  MARKETS 

Axialyi.  9.7     Wrtributlon  of  Railway  CoB-nodlties  Aaon«  W.rtam  Mrtropolit«  District. 
Aggregate  Cars  Terminated  -  1932 
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COMfODITT  (aoOP 


DEN- 
VER 
(000) 


,  .,   TERMIMIL  DISTRICT 

SAS  NEA- 

CITY  POLIS  OMAHA 


ALL  COIMODITIBS 

I  ROUGH  MATERIALS* 

Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 
II  RAW  MATBIIAL* 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 

Perishables 

Lire  Aniaals 

Coal  and  Coke 

Ores 

Sulphur  and  Sulphur io  Aold 

Forest  Products 
III  SEMIPR0CES3ED  MATERIAL* 

Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 

Paper  and  Products 
rV  NECESSARIES* 

Cereals 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 
Edible  Animal  Products 
Oils-Vegetable  and  AniiMil 
MajDufactured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather 

V  AUXILIARIES* 
Petroleut  and  Products 
Building  Itaterials 
Chemicals 
Miscellaneous 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 
Iron  and  Steel 
Other  Metals 
Appliances 
Glass  and  Tile 


COMMODITY  GROUP 


PORT- 
LAND 
(000) 


ALL  COMMODITIES 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL* 
Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 
Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 
Perishables 
Live  Animals 
Coal  and  Coke 
Ores 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
Forest  Products 

III  SHCPROCESSEr  MATERIAL* 
Cotton,  Bay  and  Tobacco 
Paper  and  Products 

IV  NECESSARIES* 
Cereals 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 
Edible  Animal  Products 
Oils-Vegetable  and  Aniaml 
Manufactured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather 

V  AUXILIARIES* 
Petroleum  and  Products 
Building  Materials 
Chemicals 
Miscellaneous 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 
Iron  and  Steel 
>ther  Metals 
Appliances 
Glass  and  Tile ^ 

•  Where  commodities  of  two  groups 
predominant  conmodity  falls* 

#  Less  than  ^0  cars* 


50.0 
2.2 
2.2 

32.6 

8.9 
12.2 

1.8 


5.3 
.9 
.6 

.3 

9.1 

6.7 

.5 

.5 

# 

1.3 

.1 

.6 

.7 

.1 

2.0 

1.7 

.1 

.1 

1.5 

# 


"TB 

l»-   DO-   SAS  NBA-         ST.   ST.    DAL- 

INES  LUTH  CITY  POLIS  OMAHA  PAUL  LOUIS  U6 

(000)    (000)    (000)    (000)    (000)    (000)    (000)    (000) 


EL       FORT       HOU-     TLB     HOMA 

PASO  WORTH     STON     ROCK  CIH 

(000)   (000)    (000)    (000)    (000) 


65.0 

.3 

.3 

36.7 

3.1 

1+.2 

k.9 

22.3 

.2 

.1 

2.0 

3.2 

1.5 

1.7 

6.9 

1.2 

1.0 

•5 

.6 

3.6 

.2. 

13.9 

8.9 

.9 

.1 

h.l 

4.0 

1.1 

.1 

2.5 

.2 


1*6  J, 

.3 

.3 

30.5 

.6 

3.0 

6.0 

7.5 
12.7 

# 

.7 

1.2 

.3 

.9 

hM 

1.9 

.3 

.3 

.1 

1.9 

iZ 

J+.6 
.1 
.1 

2.6 

2.6 
.8 
.1 

1.6 
.1 


95»h 
.3 
.3 

75.2 

U3.U 

1.9 

1.0 

6.1 

21.8 

1.0 

1.0 

.h 

.6 

10.5 

5J+ 
.2 

3.8 
# 

1.1 

6.7 

1^.3 

.3 

# 

2.0 

1.7 
1.3 

.3 
.2 


258  .i^ 

2.2 

2.2 

175-0 

1+9.1+ 

11.2 

66.1+ 

1+1.0 

.1+ 

.6 

5.9 

11.3 

6.0 

5.3 
22.6 

5.1 
3.0 
2.6 

2.5 

8.8 

.7 
36.7 
20.3 

2.7  ■ 
.8 
13.0 
10.6 

2.9 
.6 

6.5 
.6 


156.8 

123.5  105.5  270.0 

1.8 

h.5 

.5 

10.3 

1.8 

4.5 

.5 

10.3 

102.1+ 

82.1+ 

66.0 

161. 7 

5U.3 

8.9 

2.0 

19.6 

7.6 

3.9 

3.6 

16.8 

- 

hk.8 

32.8 

36.9 

33.0 

22.3 

21+.0 

65.7 

# 

.2 

.6 

12.1 

# 

# 

# 

1.1+ 

7.5 

2.3 

3.0 

9.2 

3.1+ 

6.7 

1+.5 

10.0 

.7 

I+.9 

2.2 

3.6 

2.7 

1.8 

2.5 

6.1+ 

17,li 

10.3 

8.0 

27.5 

3.6 

2.1+ 

1.7 

6.8 

2.3 

1.1 

.6 

6.7 

3.5 

1.5 

1.7 

2.1 

^ 

.6 

.2 

1.3 

7.5 

I+.5 

5.6 

8.6 

.2 

.1 

.1 

2.1 

26.1 

15.5 

21.3 

50.9 

11.1+ 

8.7 

11.1+ 

21.8 

2.2 

1.5 

1.1+ 

3.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.8 

12.2 

5.1 

8.^ 

2i+.9 

5.6 

1+.2 

■3.^ 

9.7 

2J+ 

1.2 

1.1+ 

l+.O 

.1 

.3 

# 

.3 

2.7 

2.3 

3.3 

3.5 

.5 

.1+ 

.6 

1.8 

1+9.1 

2.3 

2.3 

li+.O 

l+.l 
5.5 
1.1 

.1+ 

.3 

# 

2.5 

2.7 
1.2 

1.1+ 
10.2 

1.5 
.8 

1.4 
?.6 

?.8 

.1 

11+.6 

5.1 
.6 
.2 

«.•:• 

5.5 
.8 

# 

1+.2 

.3 


15.0 

# 

# 

6.0 

.1+ 
•9 
.8 

.7 

2.5 

# 

.7 

2.0 

1.7 
.2 

2.9 
.6 
.8 
.6 
.1 
.7 
.1 

2.8 

1.8 
.1 

.9 

1.3 

.2 

.1+ 
.6 
.1 


55.3 
7.6. 
7.6 

26.0 

9.1+ 

2.9 

12.2 

.2 


1.3 
2.8 
2.2 

.5 

11.3 

1.9 

.1+ 

.9 
6.5 
1.5 

.1 
6.0 
3.7 

.7 

.1 
1.5 
1.7 

.1+ 

1.1 

.1 


91.1 

20.3 

2.1 

.1 

2.1 

.1 

13.5 

5.2 

2.8 

1.0 

3.1+ 

1.9 

2.1 

# 

.5 

.5 

.2 
.6 

3.9 

31.1 

30.3 

.8 

16.7 

1+.6 

3.0 

1.7 

1+.8 

2.2 

.1+ 

23.8 

19.1 

.7 

.1 

3.8 

l+.O 

1.3 

.1 

2.2 

.1+ 


26,0 

.9 

.9 

9.9 

3.1 

3.2 

2.1+ 

.2 

# 


1.9 
2.1+ 
2.0 

.5 
7.6 
1.9 

•3 

.7 

3.9 

.8 

l+.O 
2.7 

J+ 
# 


.9 
.9 
.3 

.6 


LOS 
SE-       SPO-     TA-     LONG    AN- 
ATTLE  KANE     COMA  BEACH  GELES 
(000)    (000)    (000) (000)   (000) 


SALT  SAN  DAV- 
LAKE     OAK-  SAN  FRAN-     WIC-     EN- 
CITY     LAND  DIEOt  CISCO     HITA     PORT  TULSA 

(000)  (000)  (000)  (000)  (000)  (000)  (000) 


1+9.8 

# 

# 

31.3 

7.8 

11.5 

2.6 

5.3 

# 

l+.O 
2.1 

1.5 
.6 

7.8 

5.1 
M 

1.3 
.1 

.8 

# 

5.0 

.7 
2.3 

1.9 

3.6 

*2 

.7 

2.6 

.1 


28.7 

.6 

.6 

20.1 

3.6 

.8 

1.8 

3.8 

.2 

9.9 
.1 
.1 
.1 

2.2 
.5 
.5 
.3 
# 
.9 

1+.9 

3.3 

.5 

# 

1.0 

.9 

.2 

.5 
.2 


1+0.9 
.1 
.1 

3I+.3 
6.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.6 
.1 

22.3 
2.2 
2.1 

# 
2.1+ 
1.8 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.2 

1.5 

.1 

1.0 

.1+ 
.5 
.1 

# 

.1+ 
.1 


2.0 
.2 
.2 
J+ 

.2 


.1 
.1 

# 

i 
.2 

# 

# 
.1 
.1 
.1 

# 
.3 
.1 
.1 

# 
.2 

.8 
# 

.8 
# 


9I+.2 
6.6 
6.6 

la. 8 
3.8 

li+.3 
18.8 

.1+ 
.2 

.3 

l+.O 

2.2 

.1 

2.0 

19.3 

3.8 

3.7 

3.1+ 

2.2 

6.1 

.1 

16*1+ 

2.3 
2.8 

.1+ 
10.9 

7.9 
1.2 

6.2 
il 


36.9 

.7 

.7 

I8.9 

.9 
.5 

.7 
9.3 
7.2 

# 
.2 

J+ 

z 

5.1+ 

3.1 

.3 

.5 

.2 

1.3 

# 

10.1 

8.5 
.6 

# 
1.0 

1.1+ 
.1+ 

1.0 


51+.1+ 
3.1+ 
3.1+ 

13.7 

.7 

5.1 

1.9 

1.6 
.8 
.2 

3.5 

.8 

.2 

.6 

21.0 

1.7 

8.7 

.8 

1.0 

8.8 

10.0 

1+.9 

2.2 

.1 

2.8 

5.5 
1.0 

.5 
3.0 
.9 


6.1+  101.0 
-       5.5 


2.0 

.1+ 
1,2 

.3 

.1 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

1.2 

.5 

.1 

.2 

# 

.5 

2.9 
.6 

# 
1.8 

.3 

# 

.5 

£ 


5.5 
35.7 

1.7 
15.1 
10,8 

2.5 
1.6 

.3 

3.9 
3.1+ 
1.6 
1.8 

26.7 
l+.O 

8.9 

3.2 

.9 

9.7 
.1 

21.3 
7.8 
2.6 

.3 
10.5 

8.3 
2.1 

J, 

5.6 


33.1+ 
.5 
.5 

22.5 

11.7 

2.6 

5.7 

1.1+ 

# 

.1 

1.0 

.1+ 

.4 
3.6 

.7 
1J+ 

.2 

.1 
1.2 

# 

6.0 

2.2 

1.7 

.1 

2.0 

.5 
.1 

# 
.3 


33.8 
2.3 

2.3 

19.3 
3.8 

1.6 

1.0 

11.0 

.2 

# 

1.7 

.6 

# 

.5 

3.1+ 

1.2 

.6 

.8 

# 

.7 

.1 

6.6 

3.6 

1.3 

# 

.6 

1.7 
.9 

# 
.4 
J+ 


have  been  combined,  the  total  is  placed  under  tKe  group  in  irtiich  the  "^ ^ 


12.7 
.6 
.6 

5.2 
.2 

1.8 

.2 
# 
.3 
.5 
.5 

.5 

:J 

.1+ 
.7 

.9 

5.0 

3.6 

.5 

.9 

.5 
.1+- 

.2 


1.2 

.7 

.5 

6.9 

1.1 

.5 
.8 

2.1 
2.5 
# 
5.1 
2.5 
1.0 
.1 
1.5 
2.0 

.9 
.1 

.9 

.2 

SAM 
AN- 
TONIO 
(000) 

28.0 
1.6 
1.6 
7.8 
2.1 
3.0 
# 
.8 

# 

.1 

1.6 

2.5 
1.6 

1.0 

7.3 

1.2 

3.0 
.7 
.6 

1.6 
.2 

6.5 

3.1 

1.1 

.2 

2.2 

2.3 
.6 

S 

1.5 
.2 


SECTION  10.   TRADE  AREA  MARKETS 

Analysis  10.1  Freight  Traffic  of  United  States,  Distrfots,  Territories, 
*nd  Multiple  Markets 


DISTRICTS  OH 
TERRITORIES 


OUTED  STATES 

XASTHiir 

SOOTHERI 

WESTERN 

NEW  ENGLAND 

BtUli  LIVE 

CENTRAL  . 

POCAHONTAS 

800THEA8TESV 

VSnSI  TRUNK  LINE 

80DTHWBSTERI 

FACIFIC  IQRIHWEST 

FACIFIC  SOUTHHEST 

flOSKW  (1) 

raw  YORK  CITY  (2) 
PHILADELPHIA  (3) 
rtlTSBURGH  ik) 
SfeTROIT  (3) 
CisVELAID  (6) 
CtoCAOO  (7) 
rt.   LOUIS  (8) 
L06  ABGELBS  (9) 
SAI  FBAICISCO  (10) 


POPULATION 


rajBHR  OF         fOPULATIOI                 TRADE  ON  TRACK  CABS  CARS 

TTPQ  nii               ™.                                                      ^^'^^  INDUSTRIES  ORIGINATED  TERMINATED 

lOi^..,  1    lllL.r^„^^!P^^„  ,         ™^^        ^'^^^  ^^^^        "^^^  ™^DE  TRADE  TRADE     TRADE 

RAILROADS  kUkjiL     UkuAN     TOTAL     CENTERS     MILES  AREAS     CENTERS  AREAS  CENTERS  AREAS  CENTERS 

(000)      (000)      (000)        (000)  (000)  (000)  (000)      (000) 

31+.  221  52,199  70,577  122,775  50.779  5.Qla.815  186,175  79.71+8  27,391  U+,176  27.005  17,816 

10.iao  15.1251+5,323    60.1+1+8  33,611      365,262  73,895  35,l6c  13,28C  7,51+9  15.171+10.1+27 

7,889  16.707    7.661+    2I+.372    l+,999      1+75,251+  30.755  U+.87e  5.603  2.127  I+.170    2,665 

15.922  20.366  17.589     37.955  12.569  2.201.279  8I.525  29.710  8,508  l+,500  7,660    l+,72i+ 

1,070     1,1+19    6,659      8,078    l+,252        62.757  7.51+8     3.933  I.I65  776  1.562     1.0^2 

l+,087    6.1+51  22.1+50    28.901  17.038      II7.266  25.019  10.286  5.977  2,978  6.676    /+.336 

5.253    7.255  I6.21t+    23.1+^  12.320      185.299  1+1,328  20.9U  6.138  3.795  6.936    5.0I+8 

1,057    2.869    1.320      I+.190          81        al+.at+5  5.021    2,301  2.128  1+75  1.088        71+8 

6.832  13.838    6.3I+I+    20.182    1+,518      390,1+09  25,731+  12.577  3.1+75  I.652  3.O83    1.917 

7.861     8.727    6.867     15.591+    l+,965      650.076  I+3.290  13.871  I+.I+05  2,6ol+  1+,119     2,631+ 

I+.I4I4I    7.607    I+.219    11.826    2.838      566.536  18.720    7.211  2.I67  I.056  1.891     I.063 

1.51+3    1.853    1.71+0      3.993    1.590      1+53.062  9.51+6    1+.306  791  38I  655        I+27 

2.077    2.179    I+.763      6.91+2    3.376      531.605  9.969    1+.322  1,11+5 

97         1+6    2.11+6      2.192        781          1,321  l,2|fl6        786  295 

1+21        503  10.1+1+2    10.91+5    1,867         1+,301  3.733        61+2  676 

3,298  2.296  1,171  1+3^ 

2.311  1.623        998  973 

1.1+73  2,125    1,865  21+6 

2,069  1,737    1.31+0  331 


286        335    2.683      3.018    I.951 

229        1+07    1,1+70      1,878        670 

36     ,132    1.91+7      2,080    1,569 


63  116  1,278  1,391+  900 

272  197  l+,306  l+,50l+  3,376 

1+50  581+  1,251  1,836  822 

li+5  31+2  2,018  2,360  1,238 

157  208  1.318  1,526  631+ 


1+58  995 

21+0  1+11 

297  1,803 

298  669 
31+6  536 
227  1+17 
196  526 


999 

301 
730 
1+65 
391+ 
371+ 
371 


5,022  5,1+56  l+,5l+8  1.521  1,195  1.71+fl  1.403 

16.100  3.191  1.255  625  278  625  389 

5,298  1.626  871  lU  86  177  i^e 

6,378  1.906  761  288  86  263  92 


^^^  SS^e'"i^'  T"""^  ]rL"^'  ^i^"'    ^^^°»   brookUne.   cJambricige.   fchelsea.    t^amingham,   Lynn 

■«»ton.  Norwood,   Quincy,   Salem,  Waltham.  -"ULxigrmm,    i.ynn, 

?!T.!rV^^  Uttltlple  Market  includes  Brooklyn.   Bronx.   Freeport.  Manhattan.   Oyster  Bay     Queens     Staten 
/x^  ^.^'/"f^''  *li"t'»th.   Haokensaok.   Jersey  City.   Newark.   New  Brunswick     Patersonsiim^^rr' 
Cl)  Sti:S/J'L?^*^'*'l'^l^'!  '?"'"'•■  "o-i-to-.   PHiladelpUa.  West  Sladewl.   J^un^^"'^''- 
^^^  SS;S:rg;.*^*''"'  "*'■"•*  '^'"'*"  ^^'^-^W-.   Beavr  Falls.    Braddock.   GreensLrg!  McKe'^ort.   Natrona. 

{l!  !??*"t*  !!"i*^P^*  '**''^*  Includes  Dearborn.   Detroit.  Mt.  Clements.  Royal  Oak. 

/v^  XCr*^"*  Multiple  Market  includes  Cleveland.   Euclid,   Lorain.   Painesville. 

ill  £"**««  •*""ipl«  "»«-ket  includes  Chicago.   Bronston,   Oak  Park.   East  Chicago. 

(8)  8t.  Louis  Multiple  Market  Includes  St.  Louis.  Webst.r  Grove.  Alton.    East^St.   Louis 
r^\  i*'  t!!*^r  Multiple  Market  includes  Long  Beach.   Los  Angelei,   Pasadena,   San;a^!' 
(10)  8u  IV«iei.oo  Multiple  Market  includes  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  San  Josi,  Valle  jT 


•^ 


'4 


4^    »... 


'^ 


i 

4 


68 


69 
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SECTION  10.   TRADE  AREA  MARKETS 
Freight  Traffic  of  Neur  England  Trade  Areas 


1952 


TRADE  AREA 


NUMBER  TRADE  CENTER 


NUMBER  OF  POPULATION  TRADE         ON  TRACK 

_._,   5,°™"  ^*^    INDUSTRIES 

RAIL-  MUN-      TRADE  AREA      TRADE  SQUARE  TRADL  TRADE 
ROADS  ITIES  kUML  UUMI     T6TAL  center  MILES   AREA   CENTER 


(000)   (000)   (000)  (000) 


MAINE 
17-5716  Augusta 
I6-58O6  Bangor 
li;-5831  Houlton 
17-5706  Lewi  ston-Auburn 
17-5707  Portland 
17-5831  Rockland 
16-5716  Waterville 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
17-5616  Berlin 
I8-5606  Concord 
I8-5616  Dover 
19-5516  Keene 
I8-5617  Laconia 
18-5531  Lebanon 
I8-5607  Manchester 
19-5606  Nashua 
I8-5716  Portsmouth 
I8-56I8  Rochester 

VERMONT 
17-5516  Barre-Montpelier 
19-5531  Bennington 
17-5ia6  Burlington 
19-5532  Brattleboro 
17-5531  Montpelier 
I8-5516  Rutland 
17-5i+31  St.  Albans 
17-5532  St,  Johnsbury 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Multiple  Market 
19-5706  Arlington       l 
19-5701  Boston  3 

19-5707  Brookline  2 
19-5702  Cambridge*  1 
19-5708  Chelsea  1 
19-5716  Framingham  2 
19-5703  Lynn  2 

19-5717  Melrose  i 
19-5709  Newton  l 

I9-57I8  Norwood  1 
19-5710  Quincy  l 

19-5711  Salem  1 

19-5712  Waltham  3 
19-5713  Brockton  1 
20-5701  Fall  Ri-ver  1 
19-5607  Fitchburg  3 
19-5517  Greenfield  3 
I9-56O8  HaTerhill  1 
19-5506  Holyoke  J+ 
19-5609  Lawrence  l 
19-5601  Lowell  2 

20-5702  New  Bedford  1 
19-5517  North  Adams  2 
19-5507  Pittsfield  3 
20-5501  Springfield  k 
19-5602  Worcester        3 

CONNECTICUT 
21-5503  Bridgeport       1 
21-5518  Danbury  2 

20-5502  Hartford  l 
20-5506  Meriden  1 

20-5507  New  Britain  1 
21-550U  New  Haven  l 
20-5606  New  London  1 
21-550i+  Norwalk  1 

20-5616  Norwich  2 

20-5508  Waterbury  1 
20-5617  Williinantio      2 

RHODE  ISLAND 
::O-5706  Newport 

20-5607  Pawtucket 

20-5601  Providence 

19-5610  Woonsocket 

TOTAL  NEW  ENGLAND 


1 

7 

15 

25 

3 

86 

115 

75 

h 

68 

62 

3i4 

3 

111 

75 

91 

3 

27 

56 

136 

1 

5 

20 

13 

2 

8 

38 

31 

3 

27 

19 

29 

1 

22 

33 

k9 

1 

12 

13 

19 

2 

17 

29 

25 

r 

Ih 

20 

12 

2 

13 

13 

19 

1 

21 

22 

86 

1 

7 

10 

38 

1 

15 

12 

2k 

1 

16 

15 

10 

3 

19 

50 

19 

3 

9 

ih 

7 

k 

25 

39 

30 

2 

h 

10 

9 

See 

Barfe, 

Vermont 

3 

25 

37 

26 

3 

15 

2k 

8 

3 

3h 

h3 

21 

97 
8 

10 
2 

1 

3 

8 

5 

5 

k 

15 

15 

10 

11 

26 

7 

2k 

17 

16 

li+ 
k 
9 

3U 
9 

16 

21 

51 

5 
11 

35 
3 
8 

17 
8 

8 

9 

21 

8 


I46    2.li46 

7  85 

781 

kl 

277 

205 

62 

127 

63 

65 

k3 

138 

lii7 

103 

1J|R 

158 

91 

ho 

76 
105 
123 
126 
169 
38 
67 
279 
358 


6 
3 
2 

5 
2 
11 
9 
19 
18 
28 
22 
10 
10 

5 
23 

1 

15 
i40 

58 

6 

20 
71 

5 
63 
18 

8 
28 
26 
13 


183 

3U 

266 

38 

103 

262 

i+9 

k2 

27 

163 

12 


1         3          5  31 

See  Providence 

1         1|2           61  587 

1         10           13  79 

-  1,070     1,U9  6,659 


kl 
191 

96 
166 
192 

33 

ke 

82 
32 

5U 

33 

31 

108 

k8 
36 
25 

69 
22 
69 
19 

62 
32 
6k 

2,192 

93 

781 

kl 

277 

205 

66 

131 

65 

65 

k9 

139 

199 

112 

167 
176 
119 

62 

66 
115 
123 
131 
192 

39 

62 
319 

ia6 

189 

5U 
399 

38 
106 
325 

67 

50 

56 
189 

25 

36 


17  527 

29    11,139 

7      7.105 

35      4.1+82 

1,820 

590 

5.985 


71 

9 

15 


20 
25 
lii 
Hi 
12 
7 
77 
51 
lii 

10 


781 
56 

781 
kl 

277 
i|6 
22 

102 
23 
65 
15 
72 

ii3 

39 

6k 

115 

ill 

16 

1j9 

57 

85 

100 

113 

22 

50 

150 

195 

lii7 

22 
I6I1 

38 

68 
163 

30 

36 

23 
100 

12 

26 


2.560 

1.499 

325 

1.198 

1,221 

820 

851 

403 

355 
830 


11  1.61J+ 

7  661 
25  1.398 

9  557 

17  1.526 

8  692i 
8  1,892 


1.321 

83 

54 

41 

125 

126 

103 

124 

100 

42 

61 

230 

149 

83 
528 
330 
592 
775 
124 
624 
100 

83 
781 
386 

580 

754 

1.158 

221 

486 

1,260 

42 

66 

732 

294 

572 

362 

835 

404 

66 


31 
169 
96 
156 
75 
17 
89 

80 

112 

30 

110 

49 

49 

1^ 

85 

30 

42 

129 
20 

95 
18 

103 
46 
68 

1.486 

43 
663 

15 
11 

73 
64 
70 
34 

12 

53 
72 
74 

102 
174 

65 
185 

85 
177 
166 
7 
173 
130 
114 
131 

262 
409 

117 
70 

452 

84 
177 
314 

(9 

45 

64 
2I1O 

26 


CARS  CARS 

ORIGINATED         TERMIIJATED 

TRADE     TRADE     THADE     TJIADE 
AREA     CENTER     AREA     CUTTER 

(000)      (000)      (000)      (000) 


648    255   1.096    351 

92    49     115    87 

8.078  4.252  62,757  7.548 


12 
24 
24 

4 
26 

8 
20 

13 
37 
16 

47 
20 

15 
78 

55 
16 
16 


'  urigmated  and  ierminated  Cars  and  Industries  of   Trade  Center  reported  wltW 


110 

7 

48 

17 

39 

16 
21 

766 
6 

786 
6 

30 
37 
37 

4 

3 
14 

3 
40 
13 
79 
25 
58 
27 
41 
109 

157 

51 

50 

45 
191 
163 

102 

39 
266 

74 

91 
187 

31 

28 

42 

104 
33 

21 

227 

42 

5.933  1 


5 
39 
61 
26 
67 

5 
16 

6 
9 

2 
6 

4 
11 
12 
10 

5 
5 

4 
5 
7 
3 

16 
10 
22 

295 

# 
248 

# 

# 
12 

6 

5 

3 

1 

3 
3 

3 

6 
19 
23 

8 
10 
28 
29 

6 

8 

25 
16 

43 
57 

25 

3 
35 

5 

9 
25 
23 

2 

8 
22 

1 


68 

3 

.165 


L 
11 

4 
1 

62 
5 
9 

1 

5 
2 

3 

# 

1 

10 
6 

4 
2 

1 
3 
5 
3 

9 
7 

4 

240 

# 

240 

# 

11 

6 

4 

# 

# 

# 

* 

1 

1 

3 
17 

7 

2 

1 
10 
29 

4 

5 

6 
11 
34 
41 

24 

2 
27 

2 

6 

15 
21 

1 

3 

12 

1 


8 
47 
22 
31 
52 

4 

20 

6 
16 

6 
12 

9 
13 
22 
10 

6 

7 

7 
6 

15 
3 

19 
10 
29 

411 

5 
317 

2 

1 

6 

11 

5 

3 
14 

8 
10 

15 
16 

13 
29 
13 
16 

25 
41 

li+ 
21 
26 
32 
75 
87 

34 
11 
66 

5 
14 
48 
Hi 

6 
lii 

1 


4 

12 

2 

1 

40 

3 

12 

2 
8 
4 
5 
2 
1 
18 
9 
3 
2 

3 

5 

10 

5 

15 
6 
6 

301 
1 

301 
# 

5 
8 
9 
1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
7 
8 

9. 
10 

5 

6 
16 
40 
II 
10 

13 

21 
65 
55 

52 

7 
50 

4 

8 
34 

9 

4 

6 
21 

3 


61    65    70 
3     9     6 

776  1,S62  l,0l42 


An&lysi. 

3  10.5 

FYei 

Cht  Ira 

ffic  of 

Mew  York  and 

New  Jers 

ey  Trade  Areas 

-  1932 

limB 

=;r  of 

P  0 

P  -J  L 

A  T  I  0 

N 

TRADE 

ON  TRACK 

CARS 

CARS 

TRADE  AREA 

COM- 

AREA 

INDUSTRIES 

ORIGINATED 

TERMINATED 

N'JMBER  TRADE  CENTKR 

RAIL- 
ROADS 

MUN- 
ITIES' 

TRADE  AREA 

TRADE 
CENTER 

SQUARE 
MILES 

TRADE 
AREA 

TRADE 
CENTER 

TRADE 
AREA 

TRADE 

CENTER 

TRADE 
AREA 

TRADE 

RURAL 

'JHBAK 

TOTAL 

CENTER 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

NEW  YORK 

19-5401  Albany 

5 

54 

109 

161 

270 

127 

2,279 

329 

193 

79 

49 

3 

63 

19-5206  Auburn 

2 

26 

36 

47 

85 

37 

969 

151 

66 

21 

10 

25 

19 

20-5306  Binghanton 

5 

71 

117 

129 

246 

77 

3.507 

699 

112 

79 

52 

81 

34 

20-5001  Buffalo 

8 

135 

204 

857 

i.o4i 

573 

3.550 

1.225 

472 

564 

244 

399 

234 

20-5216  Corning 

4 

27 

55 

22 

75 

16 

1.515 

144 

16 

13 

4 

20 

8 

20-5206  ElEiira 
18-5416  Glens  Falls 

6 

52 

65 

81 

145 

47 

2,759 

585 

191 

43 

29 

57 

34 

1 

25 

34 

44 

77 

19 

1,612 

125 

42 

15 

6 

20 

7 

19-5416  Gloversville* 

1 

6 

22 

56 

59 

25 

2.415 

22 

3 

^ 

6 

20-5116  Hornell 

4 

28 

45 

29 

72 

16 

1.349 

134 

12 

16 

3 

18 

9 

20-5217  Ithaca 

3 

19 

29 

21 

50 

21 

636 

106 

53 

14 

3 

16 

'  8 

21-5006  Jamestown 

4 

24 

31 

52 

85 

45 

695 

190 

68 

17 

lii 

22 

14 

20-5406  Kingston 

5 

56 

52 

55 

88 

26 

1.458 

117 

61 

15 

9 

20 

12 

19-5516  Little  Falls 

1 

4 

10 

19 

30 

11 

557 

50 

22 

5 

I 

7 

5 

17-5551  Malone 

3 

54 

35 

56 

71 

9 

2,358 

171 

40 

16 

32 

9 

21-5416  Middletown 

4 

48 

49 

44 

93 

21 

1.473 

205 

45 

15 

7 

34 

12 

21-5406  Newhurgh 

4 

56 

•43 

50 

95 

51 

506 

106 

43 

11 

5 

22 

10 

17-5216  Ogdensburg 

2 

14 

54 

24 

58 

17 

1.756 

57 

30 

13 

6 

13 

6 

21-5116  Olean 

4 

47 

64 

34 

98 

22 

2,321 

165 

42 

20 

9 

25 

9 

20-5516  Oneonta 

3 

24 

34 

15 

49 

13 

1.370 

105 

31 

11 

6 

16 

9 

19-5216  Oswego 

•1 

28 

41 

55 

76 

23 

1.089 

286 

48 

23 

9 

26 

12 

17-5416  Piatt sburg 

3 

54 

50 

17 

67 

15 

2.334 

96 

31 

10 

3 

14 

6 

20-5407  Poughkeepsie 

2 

28 

48 

44 

92 

40 

678 

133 

63 

12 

6 

24 

13 

19-5101  Rochester 

6 

127 

169 

421 

990 

328 

2,971 

1,232 

532 

126 

42 

174 

98 

19-5306  Rome 

5 

7 

6 

32 

40 

32 

375 

62 

45 

12 

6 

13 

9 

19-5406  Schenectady 

2 

56 

56 

158 

214 

96 

786 

247 

109 

23 

8 

61 

29 

19-5201  Syracuse 

4 

55 

113 

299 

372 

209 

1.968 

411 

237 

93 

53 

117 

95 

19-5407  Troy 

5 

25 

34 

152 

166 

73 

1,065 

107 

46 

25 

14 

57 

26 

19-5501  Utica 

4 

44 

76 

i4o 

216 

102 

2,495 

350 

163 

64 

53 

66 

69 

I8-5206  Watertown 

1 

35 

77 

44 

121 

32 

2.830 

227 

69 

29 

16 

44 

21 

New  York  City  Multiple 

Market 

NEW  YORK 

- 

421 

503  10.442  10,945 

1.867 

4.301 

3.733 

642 

676 

297 

1,803 

730 

21-5501  Now  York 

- 

8 

- 

6,950 

6.930 

6,930 

299 

670 

660 

320 

320 

766 

763 

21-5501   Bronx 

2 

4 

- 

1.265 

1.265 

1.265 

41 

24 

18 

17 

17 

^ 

21 

21-5501   Brooklyn-Queens/2 

1 

- 

3.640 

3.640 

3.640 

179 

6 

6 

*** 

11 

11 

21-5501   Manhattan 

4 

3 

- 

2,026 

2,026 

2,026 

79 

646 

642 

297 

297 

731 

730 

21-5516  Freepoht 

1 

61 

158 

194 

352 

15 

706 

694 

5 

4 

# 

47 

2 

21-5517  Oyster  Bay 

1 

57 

38 

74 

112 

20 

478 

105 

4 

3 

# 

22 

1 

21-5501  Yonkers/ 

2 

47 

74 

447 

521 

135 

44a 

96 

14 

w 

47 

CONNECTICUT 

■»! 

21-5506  Stamford 

2 

9 

38 

99 

97 

46 

63 

49 

30 

5 

2 

13 

6 

NEir  JERSEY 

21-5502  Elizabeth 

4 

55 

7 

345 

350 

115 

342 

354 

105 

52 

10 

72 

25 

21-5508  Haokensaok 

5 

66 

41 

205 

243 

25 

217 

215 

18 

7 

# 

38 

J. 

21-5502  Jersey  City 

6 

11 

- 

632 

632 

632 

41 

296 

186 

163 

106 

420 

366 

21-5502  Newark 

5 

34 

49 

994 

1.042 

442 

398 

614 

356 

94 

41 

199 

109 

21-5507  New  Brunswick 

5 

43 

51 

163 

214 

35 

527 

279 

30 

34 

3 

154 

6 

21-5401  Paterson 

4 

68 

48 

403 

451 

139 

782 

399 

139 

19 

'2 

65 

27 

NEW  JERSEY 

23-5506  Atlantic  City 

2 

17 

32 

109 

i4i 

66 

876 

108 

49 

4 

1 

18 

9 

22-5516  Asbury  Park-Long 

*♦ 

Branch 

2 

40 

72 

75 

l46 

18 

502 

178 

52 

4 

# 

20 

6 

21-5417  Dover 

3 

36 

40 

31 

71 

10 

720 

113 

22 

12 

1 

lii 

2 

22-5416  Phillipsburg 

See 

Easton,  Pennsylvanj 

La 

"♦ 

22-5401  Trenton 

3 

62 

118 

170 

288 

123 

1.073 

316 

134 

72 

99 

102 

71* 

TOTAL  NEW  YORK  AND 

NEW  JERSEY 

-  1 

.701 

2,502  13,628  16,329 

10,852 

57,146  12.101 

4,670 

1,991 

1.227 

3.349 

2,272 

TOTAL  TRUNK  LINE 

-  4.087 

6,451  22,450  28,901  17.038  117,266  25,019  : 
.J  4,.4...4-4,-  ^f   i— a 1 J. yrrr- 

L0,286 

9.977 

2.978 

6,676 

4.338 

J        °  — -      :  : —  — ~—  u«v  .vjn.rv»u  -  not  Bwvwi  oy  i/iass  1  HAiiroad. 

p   Industries  not  reported  separately  -  included  with  Manhattan. 

/  Originated  and  terminated  oara  and  induatriea  of  trade  center  not  reported  sepentely  -  included  with  lew  York 
#  Less  than  500. 
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SECTION  10.   TRADE  AREA  MARKETS 
AnalysiB  10.1*  Freight  Traffic  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Delaware  Trade  Areas  -  1932 


TRADE  AREA 
MnHBER  TRADE  CENTER 


POPULATIOH 


HDMBER  OF 

can- 

RAIL-  MDH-      TRADE  AREA 
ROADS  ITIES  HUHAL 


RURAL  m&MH 

(000)  (000) 

PEnrSYLVANIA 

22-5306  Allentown  k  63  lOU  l62         265 

22-5106  Altoona  2  70  88  126         21i+ 

22.5307  Bethlehaa  5  6  8  67           76 

21-5016  Bradford  1*  20  I7  19           36 

22-5016  Btttler  3  36  65  2U          89 

21-5316  Carbondale  3  13  28  38           66 

2>-52l6  Carlisle  2  21  2U  13           37 

23-5217  CliMbwrsburg  3  37  50  31          81 

22-5131  Clearfield  3  2U  38  16          5U 

2>50l6  Connellrrille  6  33  63  28          92 

22^5017  Du  BoiB  U  23  3U  27          61 

22-5lj06  Baston  7  U5  60  92        152 

21^1|901  Erie  5  33  49  133         183 

28-5206  Barrisburg  2  5U  91  130         221 

21-5306  Hazelton  2  7  36  59          95 

2&-5132  Huntingdon  1  11  33  12          y> 

22-5031  Indian*  3  23  la  12           53 

23-5006  Johnstoim  k  I4J+  113  113        226 

22-5032  .ICittanning  U  1+3  65  ll;          79 

25-5306  Unoarter  2  68  92  99         191 

22-5308  Lebanon  2  15  32  36          67 

2&-5216  Lewiaton  1  20  38  l6           55 

22-5231  Lock  Haren  2  26  IJU  23          67 

22-5316  Mahanoy  City  1*  lii  19  5U          73 

2I-I1916  Meadrille  '3  19  28  17          1^5 

2^1<906  lev  Caatle  5  2U  la  67         108 

21-5017  Oil  City  1+29  U5  hk  89 

22-5317  Pottatomi  2  17  26  30          56 

28-5318  Pottrrllle  5  38  81  97        177 

2P-5033  Punxautamwy  3  23  23  9          33 

g-5361  Beading  2  56  102  II42         ^ 

^-5116  St.Marys-Eidgiiay     3  27  17  21  39 

21-5301  Soranton  6  1|5  59  312         371 

22-5217  Sha«)kin  3  13  1+7  52          99 

23-ij907  Sharon  5  26  ^31  51+85 

22-5218  Sunbury  3  36  5}  U2          95 

2^5021  Oaiontown  5  86  1Q4.  I4O         181+ 

21-5018  Wuran  1+  31  30  21           51 

23-I1916  Washington  1+  20  6I  1+2         103 

21-5307  Wilkee-Barre  6  1+3  93  257        350 

21-5206  miliansport  5  19  37  60           97 

83-5206  York  3  57  109  88        197 
Philadelphia  Multiple 

Karket  -  266 

PEIHSYLTASIA 

22-51407     lorriatown  2  60 

22-9U)l     Philadelphia  3  1^1 

28-5^02    W.  Riiladelphia*  k  108 

TBSK  JBtSET 
2^5t|03    Caaden 
Plttabur^  Katlple 

Market  .  229 

23-5007    Aliquippa  3  16 

^5018    Bwrer  Fall*  3  17 

23-5019    Braddook  2  11 

^5020     Oreensburg  2  I49 

9^5006    MoXee/iport  k  45 

^-5017    latr«n»  3  %. 

23-5001     Pittsburgh  7  57 

MASTLAID 

»-5301  BaltiMre  3  113  226  860 

2(*-5331  Caj*ridge  1  15  39  13 

^-5106  Cuaberland  3  "95  11+1+  67 

W-5216  Frederick  3  36  1+7  18 

»-5207  Hagerstown  3  19  35  31 

2L-4il6  Salinbury  1  1j9  96  20 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

a(+-5aoi  Washington  5  86  217  575 

ISLAWARE 

23-5302  Wljiington  3  100  lla  II+8         288 
TOTAL  PEnSTLVAVIA.  MART- 
LAID.   DBLARARE  -  2,386  3,9l|9 


TRADE 

TOTAL  CENTER 
(000)  (000) 


TRADE 

AREA 

SQUARE 

MILES 


ON  TRACK 

INDUSTRIES 
TRADE  TRADE 
AREA  CENTER 


93 

82 
58 
19 
2k 
20 
13 

u+ 

9 
13 
12 

3U 

116 

80 

37 

8 

10 

67 
8 
60 
26 
13 
10 

15 

17 
1*9 
22 

19 

2U 

9 

111 

6 

li+3 

20 
26 
16 
20 
15 
25 
87 
I46 

55 


71+2 

l,«36 

186 

I49U 

973 

787 

317 

1,207 

800 

502 

902 

l',076 

1,092 

1.329 

I420 

1,021 

ij97 
1,198 
737 
877 
360 
970 
1.737 
233 
623 
1+30 

l.l4i+5 

169 
579 
366 
916 
1.198 
1.5U9 
198 
525 

i.Qia 

656 
1.099 

675 
1,321 
l,li95 

1.3a 


365 

302 

97 

100 

111. 
106 

50 
153 

90 
13I; 
102 
271 
368 
2m 
116 

20 

63 
176 
125 

282 
72 
1+7 

100 

75 

79 
199 
11+3 
139 
158 

65 
323 

1+3 
1+32 

81 
180 
185 
198 
131 

87 
228 
li+2 
332 


335    2.683    3,018    1,951      3,298    2,296     1,171 


1+5  89  131+  36 
51+  2,099  2,111+  1,951 
72        206        278        206 


la7         281+  22 

ia5  1,295   1.171 

1+79        336  - 


3        77        165        329       1+93        119      1.967 


381  10^ 


I4D7    1,1+70    1,878 

12         101  118 

I4B 

88 

51+ 

183 

111 


36 
22 
99 

59 

3 

177 


81+ 
110 

153 

21+2 
lli+ 


886    1,062 


1,086 

52 

211 

65 
66 

116 

791 


670 
27 
17 
19 
17 
55 
21 

670 


805 
9 
38 
11+ 
31 
11 


2,311     1,623 
136  87 


322 
228 
1467 
306 
158 
691+ 


2,677 
956 

5.291+ 
916 
1+59 

1,973 


92 
52 
259 
275 
110 
71+8 


1,121+ 

7 
260 

89 
118 


998 
13 
26 
22 
12 
23 
5 

598 


500 
2 
67 
31 
90 
11 


1+87      l+,632         331+         121+ 


CARS 
ORIGINATED 

TRADE  TRADE 
AREA  CENTER 

(000)      (000) 


160 

53 

56 
56 

1+6 

hh 

22 
1+6 

33 
39 

28 
90 

229 

108 
76 
6 
32 
39 
26 

106 
31+ 
21+ 
32 
27 
32 

116 
30 
U7 
1+6 

17 

161+ 

21 

216 

32 

81 

37 

33 

30 

31+ 

119 

86 

131+ 


14+ 
76 
51 
11+ 
27 
91 
1+ 
12 

11+ 
11 
20 

ho 

30 

51+ 

96 

8 

2 

25 

33 

38 

13 

11 

22 

36 

1+ 

2k 

1+8 

16 

219 

18 

61 

5 

326 

72 

23 


25 

3 

62 

3 

19 

7 

35 

16 

163 

39 

38 

33 

61 

1+0 

1+3U 

298 

23 

1+ 

310 

298 

25 

- 

107       2,285         278 


108 


75 

973 
25 
17 
22 

187 

lla 
71 

510 


1+56 

1+ 

1+1 

6 

16 

17 

29 

80 


33 

31+6 
1 

5 
1 
1 
8 
1 
31+6 


223 

2 

16 

3 

13 
1 

16 
20 


CARS 
TEHMINATEI) 
TRADE     TRADE 
ARM     CENTER 

(000)    (oai) 


3 

13 

12 
8 
11 
28 
3 
5 
8 

7 

6 

6 

2k 

31 

77 

2 

2 

19 

9 

21 

9 
6 

k 

# 
3 

13 

15 

8 

19 
13 
51 
3 
158 
13 
12 


60 
U3 

22 
18 
15 
55 
6 

15 
11 
11 
12 
39 
75 
71 
15 
1+ 
6 
21+ 
11 
57 
13 
15 
18 

33 

11 
22 
28 
23 
75 

9 
61 

6 

156 

61 

53 
26 
19 
19 
21 

1+9 
1+8 
63 


57 

l+«3 

63 

86 

526 

al+ 

15 

6 

li+ 
30 

21 

ia6 


I4I46 

6 
36 

9 
21 
17 

l&O 
75 


35 

21+ 
Ik 
7 
9 
7 
5 
8 
6 
7 
5 
11 

65 
39. 

10 

3 
3 

13 

1+ 

31 

10 

9 
9 
3 

7 
11+ 
13 

9 
17 

7 
t+8 

2 
102 

8 
li+ 

8 

6 

7 
10 

53 

1+1 
41 


669        1*65 


7 

1+65 


55 

391+ 
2 

5 

2 

5 
8 

1 

3*+ 


211+ 
2 

»3 

1+ 

18 
3 

110 
26 


8,62212.572    6,187    60,120  12,918    5.616    1+.026    1,751     3.327    2.065 
•  originated  and  Terminated  tars  and  industries  of  Trade  Center  reported  witJ,  PKlladelpKla. #  Lews  than  5^ 


An.1^4      i«  .  SECTION  10.      TRADE  AREA  MARKETS 

A^ysis  10.5  Freight  Ti'afflc  of  Miohigan  and  Ohio  Trade  Areas  -  I932 


TRADE  AREA 
■OMBBS  TRADE  CENTER 


POPULATION 


NUMBER  OF 
CQM- 
RAIL-  MUN-      TRADE  AREA 
ROADS  ITIES"  RURAL 


(000) 


TRSXr 

(000) 


MICHIQAl 
21-1*616  'Adrian 
I8-I4616  Alpena 

2I-I4606  Ann  Arbor 

21^506  Battle  Creek 

19-1#606  Bay  City 

19-41+31  Cadillao 

20-4601  Flint 

20-41+01  Grand  Rapids 

21-4507  Jackson 

21^14406  Kalaoaiioo 

2O4+506  Lansing 

19-4432  Manistee 

20-^141+06  Muskegon 

lW+531  Petoskey 

ao-46o6  Pontiao 

20-4706  Port  Huron 

aH607  Saginaw 
18rl*l*l6  TraTerse  City 
Drtroit  Multiple  Market 
21-4706     Dearborn 
a-4701     Detroit 
21^717    Mt,  ClsMns 
21-4716     Royal  Oak 

,  OHIO 

2Nl801  Akron 

28-4816  Alliance 

21-4916  Ashtabula 

2krkB51  Athens 

28-4002  Canton 

at+-47l6.Chillicothe 

2^-4601  Cincinnati 

^-4701  ColuBbus 

24-44601  Dayton 

28^16  E,  Urerpool 

88-4616  Fladlay 

^•^4631  Oreenrille 

a+-4606  Ha^Bilton 

24-J+717  Lancaster 

2>44606  LlM 

^^706  Mansfield 

Skr-kBl6  Marietta 

25-4706  Marlon 
25^707  lewark 
S3ri^l6  Piqua 
25^+706  Portsmouth 
28W+716  Sandusky 
air4606  Springfield 
25^4906  SteubeaiFille 
22^14601  Toledo 
aW+731  Ifcshington  C.h. 
28-4901  Toungstora 
25^+806  ZanesTille 
ClsTwlaad  Multiple  Market 
22-4803    Cl«Teland 
28-4817    Buolid* 
2^^4806     Lorain 
2^18    PainesTille 
TOTAL  MICHIGAI  JMD  OmO 

fOIAL  CDTSAL 


TRADE 

TOTAL  CENTER 
(000)    (000) 


4 
1 
k 

3 
2 

3 
6 
4 
4 
5 
3 
2 

3 
3 
3 
2 

5 
2 

4 
6 

5 
3 


22 
12 
14 

19 

33 

1+5 
97 
31 
1+7 
1+4 
19 
19 
33 
21 
20 
87 
14 
36 
14 
3 

14 
5 


28 
22 

28 

45 
55 
34 

102 
191 
67 
98 
85 
28 

53 
1+4 
35 
52 
149 
22 


18 

15 

37 
55 
47 
10 
182 
215 
69 
81 
105 
17 
65 
13 
65 
38 
111 
13 

132    1.947 

is        144 

2    1.698 

29  39 

54         66 


46 
38 
66 

100 

103 

44 

284 
406 
136 
179 
190 

1+5 
119 

57 
100 

90 
260 

34 

2,080 
193 

1,699 

68 

120 


13 

12 

27 

46 

47 

10 

156 

169 

55 

55 

78 

8 

57 
■6 

65 
31 
81 

13 
1,569 

50 
1,569 

13 

23 


TRADE 
AREA 
SQUARE 
MILES 


632 

2.507 
704 
1,108 
3,600 
2.318 
1.967 
I+.501 
1.554 

2,182 
2,206 
1,823 
1.585 
3.199 
531 
1.296 
4,579 
1,501+ 
1,1+73 
487 
186 
330 
470 


ON  TRACK 
INDUSTRIES 
TRADE     TRADE 
AREA     CENTER 


116 
21 
99 

215 
175 
174 
1+01 
1,099 

237 
4£9 

387 
123 
196 
127 
137 
165 
753 
77 

2,125 
72 

1.878 

128 

47 


5 

2 

1+ 
3 

4 
4 
7 
6 

5 
2 

5 
2 

2 

3 
8 

5 

2 

5 
3 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 


1+5 

9 

19 

23 

60 
26 

153 
66 
21 
16 

15 
21 

7 
22 
91 
40 
12 

4d 

21 
18 
18 
29 

1+4 
23 


12     150 
4       12 


46 
70 
63 
23 
17 
17 
6 
1,807 


99 

20 

35 

48 
101 

56 
303 
123 

88 

35 

25 

32 

16 

36 
123 
71 
29 
44 
1+5 
28 
86 
32 
66 

1+5 
231+ 

24 

75 
ial+ 

116  1, 
33  1, 
35 
32 
16 
3,432  7, 


341 
30 
37 
23 

177 
30 


W+0 

50 
72 
70 

278 
85 


732  1,036 
336   460 


226 
47 
24 
11 
55 
25 
86 

67 
14 
1+5 
40 
34 
48 
46 
86 

391 
12 

294 
72 


314 
82 
IG 
44 
71 
61 

208 
139 
43 
89 
85 
62 

134 
78 
152 
114 
6^ 

37 
369 
196 


278     1,394 
Oil    1,045 
167       202 
77        109 
23  38 

780  11,212 


255 

23 

23 

7 

105 

18 

516 

291 

201 

23 

19 

7 

52 

19 

42 

34 

14 

31 

31 

16 

1+3 

25 

69 

35 

291 
8 

170 
36 

900 

900 
13 

1+5 

11 

5,958 


1,564 
195 
747 
939 

1,672 

I.5I+5 
5.874 
2,479 
932 
4di 
557 
675 
249 
881 
2.699 
1.605 
636 
1,309 
1,115 
697 
1,925 
787 
1,383 
1+71 
4,207 
687 
1.199 
2.900 
2,069 

557 
798 

497 
217 


551 
95 

193 
85 

528 

109 

1.214 

743 

1+92 

116 

96 

95 

93 

106 

584 
282 
74 
225 
184 
126 

93 

258 

188 

118 

1,241+ 

67 

486 

250 

1,737 

1,432 

107 

122 

76 


81,668  17,517 


257 
71 
75 
30 

208 

44 
770 
507 
319 

37 
58 
33 
82 
29 
110 

113 

49 
74 
75 
57 
65 
81 
86 

1+9 
501 

31 
1^ 
118 

1.340 

1.340 

49 

50 

9,718 


CARS 

ORIGINATED- 
TRADE  TRADE 

AREA  CENTER 
(000)   (000) 


43 
15 
56 
123 
155 
39 
116 
517 
11+4 
239 
189 
27 
101 
29 
75 
67 
280 

37 
1,865 

14 
1.865 

2k 

26 


11 

10 

3 

25 

14 

10 
38 
50 
23 
26 

25 
8 

17 
8 

22 

25 

61 

3 

246 

13 

227 

5 

# 


74 

4 

2k 

9 

84 

9 

277 

118 

49 
44 
12 

5 
19 
14 
48 
Uk 

6 
27 
2k 

9 
20 
25 
26 
86 
219 

4 

175 

63 

331 

197 

2 

118 

14 

2,476 


52 

4 
5 
2 

31 

6 

218 

95 

34 

4 

5 

2 

19 

6 

16 

17 

4 

7 

6 

5 
18 
12 
18 
21 

145 
2 

44 

12 
196 
196 


CARS 
TERMINATED 

TRADE  TRADE 
AREA  CENTER 

(000)   (000) 


6 

5 

1 

-23 

10 

3 
23 
33 

14 
14 

12 

# 

14 

4 
13 
23 
16 

2 
227 

# 
227 

2 
# 


10 

7 

11 

30 

12 

9 

53 

74 

30 

55 

29 

10 

16 

9 

14 

20 

56 

5 

U7 
18 

375 

19 

5 


5,253  7,255  16,214  23,469  12,320  185.299  41.328  20.941 


94 

13 

1,558 


109 

7 

87 

12 

61 

13 
266 

11+2 
80 

35 
8 

5 
23 

11 

48 

56 

6 

20 

15 

13 

21 

111 

33 

43 

»o 

4 

129 

32 

526 

382 

7 

107 

29 

5,173 


6 
6 

7 
23 

7 

4 
31 
48 
20 
34 
20 

1 
10 

4 
12 
17 

26 

5 

374 

2 

374 

7 

3 


79 
7 

27 
5 

32 

9 

210 

124 

60 
5 
5 
2 

22 
5 

19 

24 
5 

11 

7 
8 

17 
89 
22 

23 

326 

2 

75 

14 
371 
371 


95 

27 

2.393 


6.138  3.795  6,936  5.0^ 


11,1,1^1^  ena  xerminaled  lar,  and  Industries  of  l.ade  Center  reporied  ,ith  C^ie^eiand. 


#  Less  than  50O. 


% 


fl*  t 


t: 


*  ft 


.t .  • 


I.., 


'  i 


F>5 


72 


SECTION  10.   TRADE  AREA  MARKETS 
Analysis  10.6  Fraight  Traffic  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  Trade  Areas  -  1932 


73 


NDMBI 

SR  OF 

P  0 

P  U  L  J 

V   T   I  0 

N 

TRADE 

ON  TRACK 

CARS 

CARS 

TRADE  AREA 

COM- 

AREA 

INDUSTRIES 

ORIGINATED 

nWlNATED 

RAIL- 

MUN- 

TRADE AREA 

TRADE 

SQUARE 

TRADE 

TRADE 

TRADE 

TRADE 

IRABE 

TRADE 

HUMBER     TRAIS  CENTER       ROADS 

ITIES" 

RURAL 

URSAM 

TOTaI' 

CENTER 

MILES 

AREA 

:E.NTER 

AREA 

CENTER 

ARIA 

CENTER 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

ILLINOIS 

22-I4206  Aurora 

5 

58 

37 

71 

109 

147 

l,12l4 

558 

133 

18 

9 

35 

22 

25-J4206  Bloomington 

7 

82 

61 

he 

109 

31 

1.9U3 

279 

76 

25 

10 

30 

21 

27-1^217  Cairo 

9 

162 

176 

53 

229 

II4 

5.703 

1+05 

80 

31+ 

20 

1+2 

12 

2i+-i+306  Daavilla 

10 

93 

73 

50 

122 

37 

1.872 

552 

80 

58 

21 

29 

21 

2U-1+206  Decatur 

6 

139 

10I4 

92 

196 

58 

3.500 

659 

li|R 

68 

31+ 

77 

1+5 

22-14207  Elgin 

5 

3U 

15 

l4i4 

60 

36 

363 

162 

85 

9 

2 

12 

7 

21-iai6  Fr««port 

5 

I45 

U6 

27 

73 

22 

1.250 

2I46 

105 

17 

10 

18 

12 

25^1a06  Galesburg 

3 

38 

33 

140 

73 

29 

1.257 

257 

92 

22 

16 

22 

16 

23-i4208  Joliet 

9 

1.3 

72 

52 

12I4 

1+3 

1,255 

276 

171 

71+ 

29 

(+1+ 

29 

2>l43l6  Kanlcakee 

8 

76 

65 

29 

95 

21 

2,502 

259 

65 

58 

11 

20 

11 

23-I4II6  Kemanee 

I4 

25 

25 

20 

1+5 

17 

878 

155 

23 

lU 

2 

8 

I4 

27-14231  Marion 

6 

1+5 

58 

51 

109 

9 

1,0914 

166 

15 

122 

1 

19 

5 

a6-l42l6  Mount  Vernon 

8 

7U 

85 

57 

1I4I 

12 

2,579 

176 

29 

129 

5 

18 

5 

23-iaoi  Peoria 

11 

129 

132 

161 

293 

105 

3.991+ 

Mi 

25U 

115 

51 

106 

65 

22-14231  Peru-La  Salle 

6 

67 

56 

60 

115 

9 

1,737 

552 

65 

59 

25 

32 

11+ 

2U-i40<j6  Quincy 

h 

1;7 

63 

39 

102 

39 

2.595 

528 

188 

23 

12 

22 

18 

2I-I4206  Rookford 

5 

6U 

93 

13U 

227 

86 

2,5814 

675 

321 

33 

11 

52 

27 

2U-lao6  Springfield 

9 

155 

132 

129 

261 

72 

h.02k 

628 

133 

83 

22 

57 

25 

23-I4216  Streator 

10 

1+5 

30 

15 

1+5 

15 

1,0714 

lli+ 

51+ 

17 

8 

15 

11 

2L1.-I4216  Drbana-Champaign 

7 

61 

I4O 

39 

79 

13 

1.377 

268 

81 

19 

7 

22 

15 

Chicago  Multiple  Market 

- 

272 

197 

1;.306 

I..50I4 

3.376 

3.022 

5.1+56 

U.51+8 

1.321 

1.195 

1.7t+8 

l,hP3 

ILLINOIS 

22-I43OI     Chicago 

2U 

30 

- 

3.376 

3.376 

3,376 

199 

I+.556 

U.5I+8 

1.250 

1.195 

1,569 

1,1433 

22-I4306     Evnnston* 

k 

U7 

28 

179 

207 

63 

525 

287 

25 

# 

93 

14 

22-14307     Oak  Park* 

13 

93 

85 

I4II4 

1;99 

6I4 

782 

313 

_• 

25 

# 

61 

6 

INDIANA 

22-14303     East  Chicago 

lU 

102 

al4 

337 

421 

55 

1,516 

300 

1+5 

21 

1 

25 

3 

IiroiAHA 

2U-I4506  Anderson 

3 

15 

28 

55 

83 

I4D 

I45O 

205 

122 

17 

15 

26 

17 

25-l4i4l6  Bedford 

h 

36 

kl 

19 

60 

13 

1,119 

130 

70 

21 

7 

20 

8 

2i4-l4l4l6  CrawfordsTille 

h 

23 

26 

10 

36 

10 

652 

69 

50 

I4 

2 

7 

I4 

2244I4O6  Elkhart 

h 

18 

Uo 

I46 

87 

33 

930 

239 

66 

15 

8 

2h 

13 

aS-l4301  Evansville 

7 

177 

213 

169 

381 

102 

5.671 

l,2l4l 

251 

153 

32 

60 

33 

22-I45OI  Ft.  Wayne 

8 

107 

1I42 

157 

2yy 

115 

3,1+97 

667 

177 

88 

1+2 

72 

1+5 

23-l4ia6  Frankfort 

h 

1I4 

15 

12 

27 

12 

I4O8 

79 

1+6 

I4 

I4 

6 

5 

2Vi45l6  Huntington 
2U-l4i|01  Indianapolis 

3 

7 

16 

13 

29 

13 

386 

I42 

33 

I4 

I4 

6 

6 

7 

296 

263 

I463 

726 

36I4 

6,220 

1.330 

I486 

178 

128 

221 

161 

2>-l4l406  Kokono 

2 

15 

22 

38 

60 

33 

527 

111+ 

71 

9 

7 

13 

12 

2344I4D7  La  Fayette 

h 

38 

36 

35 

71 

26 

1,220 

171+ 

77 

15 

9 

19 

15 

2344U17  Logansport 

5 

57 

56 

21 

77 

19 

l,70l4 

207 

51+ 

18 

7 

15 

9 

25-I453I  Madison 

h 

18 

I40 

10 

U9 

7 

1,166 

51 

1+ 

2 

1 

I4 

1 

23-14517  Marion 

k 

22 

28 

30 

57 

2U 

533 

U+2 

81+ 

12 

6 

15 

11 

22-I4308  Michigan  City 

11 

32 

22 

142 

6U 

27 

687 

151 

69 

9 

5 

17 

8 

2>.l4506  Muncla 

k 

51 

68 

80 

li;7 

147 

1,51+9 

589 

123 

37 

22 

1+9 

25 

23-l4ia8  Peru 

5 

23 

21 

16 

38 

13 

657 

127 

57 

9 

7 

10 

7 

2(4-14507  Riohnnpd 

5 

33 

U5 

51 

96 

32 

1,080 

161 

21 

13 

8 

20 

11 

22.I4I4OI  South  Bend 

10 

62 

111 

183 

29I4 

1014 

2,176 

1+90 

I0I4 

25 

12 

52 

22 

2U-I4307  Terre  Haute 

9 

171 

198 

121 

319 

63 

5.050 

593 

139 

167 

31+ 

6U 

29 

25-I4316  Vincennas 

9 

80 

121 

62 

183 

18 

3,505 

31+6 

71 

73 

8 

37 

9 

23-I4U3I  Wabash 

h 

111 

Ih 

12 

25 

9 

1+25 

87 

I46 

1+ 

2 

6 

3 

WISCONSIN 

I9-I4206  Appleton 

3 

35 

I46 

61 

108 

25 

1,172 

3ia 

61 

25 

7 

Ui 

13 

ao-l4206  Fond  du  Lac 

3 

32 

51 

I4I 

92 

26 

1.351 

30I4 

122 

11+ 

7 

22 

11 

19-1*207  Green  Bay 

5 

I4I4 

95 

55 

150 

37 

3.385 

572 

117 

Uh 

36 

51 

21 

21-14216  Janesvillo 

2 

17 

26 

30 

56 

22 

812 

211 

101 

20 

13 

19 

ih 

2I-I4306  Kenosha 

3 

16 

16 

53 

70 

50 

366 

122 

65 

9 

6 

15 

9 

20^06  Madison 

h 

10l4 

173 

88 

261 

58 

6,160 

751+ 

165 

36 

lU 

66 

32 

19-I4316  Manitowoc 

3 

21 

26 

33 

59 

23 

602 

130 

57 

22 

13 

18 

18 

20-I420I  Mllmukee 

5 

99 

161 

753 

911+ 

578 

3.068 

1.878 

i.255 

299 

239 

321 

al47 

19-14206  Oshkosh 

3 

18 

32 

I4I4 

76 

Uo 

1,098 

265 

127 

12 

10 

16 

13 

21-I4307  Racine 

2 

8 

15 

68 

83 

68 

227 

li+1 

122 

11 

9 

12 

11 

2O-I4306  Sheboygan 

2 

9 

25 

1*6 

71 

.39 

521 

U42 

61 

16 

12 

11+ 

11 

TOTAL  ILLINOIS,    INDIANA, 

WISCONSIN 

5,1M 

5.823 

8,l43l4 

12.256 

6,562  103,591  25.811 

11.225 

3.662 

2,257 

?,763 

2,655 

f  Less  than  500. 


SECTION  10.   TRADE  AREA  MARKETS 
Analysis  IO.7  Freight  Traffic  ofVlrglnla  and  West  Virginia  Trade  Areas  -  1932 


I? 


f  ! 


TRADE  AREA 

NUMBER  OF 
COM- 
RAIL-  MUN- 
ROADS  ITIES' 

POPULATIO 
TRADE  AREA 

N 

rRADE 

:iiMTKK 

(000) 

TRADE 
AREA 
SQUARE     ' 
MILES 

ON  TRACK 
INDUSTRIES 
rRADE     TRADE 
AREA     CENTER 

CARS 

ORIGINATED 
TRADE     TRADE 

AREA     CENTER 
(000)      (000) 

CARS 
TERMINA 

TRADE  Tl 
AREA     C 

(000)      ( 

TED 
RADE 

MlSlBER     TRADE  CENTER 

RURAL 
(000) 

URBAN 
(000) 

TOTAL  ( 
(000) 

ENTER 
300) 

VIRGINIA 

25-5116  CharlottesTille       2 

27 

58 

15 

73 

15 

1.669 

150 

77 

10 

5 

15 

9 

26-5031  Covington 

2 

21 

83 

13 

97 

7 

3.332 

86 

20 

22 

8 

53 

18 

27-5116  Danrllle 

U 

1+5 

1I48 

1+6 

196 

22 

3.076 

269 

132 

23 

11 

29 

12 

25-5251  Fredericksburg 

1 

6 

71+ 

7 

61 

7 

2.I4I4I 

26 

13 

1+ 

3 

5 

5 

25-5151  Harrisonburg 

3 

12 

55 

7 

62 

7 

1.1+53 

106 

I4D 

11 

2 

10 

3 

26-5106  Lynchburg 

1+ 

38 

99 

I4I+ 

11+3 

Ui 

2.683 

156 

121 

25 

21 

31 

26 

26-51+01  Norfolk 

8 

136 

315 

251 

566 

1+6 

5.1+32 

52(+ 

351 

139 

91 

386 

313 

26-5206  Petersburg 

1+ 

50 

126 

iA 

171 

29 

3.1*72 

115 

hz 

20 

11 

20 

12 

26-5201  Richmond 

7 

80 

167 

187 

35U 

183 

4,970 

fif^h 

511 

IQU 

83 

107 

83 

26-3006  Roanoke 

h 

3U 

189 

106 

295 

69 

5.100 

292 

15U 

66 

3U 

72 

i^ 

25-5117  Staunton 

3 

13 

32 

18 

50 

12 

1,006 

65 

30 

13 

5 

13 

6 

2U-5116  Winchester 

3 

22 

37 

13 

50 

11 

1,077 

10(4 

2U 

11 

7 

7 

6 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

26-I493I  Beokley 

3 

3U 

103 

20 

123 

9 

1,300 

205 

25 

195 

1 

22 

3 

26-14916  Bluefleld 

1+ 

38 

2(45 

58 

281 

23 

3,821 

355 

96 

558 

39 

31+ 

16 

25-I4SO6  Charleston 

k 

82 

208 

77 

285 

60 

3.351 

302 

131 

192 

26 

51 

35 

2(4-14906  Clarksburg 

3 

51 

12U 

53 

177 

29 

2,990 

201 

66 

35 

17 

26 

18 

2U-5031  Elkina 

2 

6U 

1+1 

7 

ll9 

7 

1,963 

111 

3U 

25 

2 

9 

3 

2(4-5016  Ftairaoot 

5 

37 

I4D 

26 

67 

23 

23.199 

67 

23 

I49 

11 

16 

li* 

2(4-5032  Grafton 

2 

17 

23 

10 

33 

8 

U53 

38 

16 

6 

1 

3 

5 

25-I4SO7  Huntington 

6 

69 

529 

116 

1+1+5 

76 

5.735 

1+37 

11*6 

201 

30 

9U 

99 

26-^51  Logan 

1 

16 

51+ 

h 

99 

U 

U38 

93 

33 

175 

10 

5 

k 

23-5116  Hartlnaburg 

2 

35 

35 

17 

52 

15 

769 

113 

37 

26 

13 

11 

6 

2(4-5017  Morgantoim 

2 

53 

66 

18 

66 

16 

1.123 

118 

32 

100 

2 

6 

U 

2(4-1+806  Parkersburg 

1 

18 

72 

32 

vok 

30 

1.708 

85 

57 

18 

17 

21 

16 

23-I4906  Wheeling 

1+ 

99 

1I46 

li+7 

295 

62 

2.32U 

357 

108 

97 

25 

57 

28 

TOTAL  POCAHONTAS 
TERRITORY 

_ 

1.057 

2,869 

1.320 

1+.190 

610 

8I+.8I45 

5,021 

2,301 

2,126 

1+75 

1.066 

7I48 

■  I 
*'5 


■  ^ 


.  -t 

1 

•i 

.'I 


7»» 
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TRADE  AREA 


SECTION  10.   TRADE  AREA  MARKETS 
Freight  Traffic  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina  Trade  Areas  -  1932 


NUMBER  TRADE  CENTER 


NUMBER  OF     POPULATION 
C(MI- 
RAIL-  MUN-      TRADE  AREA      TRADE 

ROADS  I TIES  RTOaL  ORBAH  T6TaL  center 

(000)      (000)      (000)    (000) 


trade 

AREA 

SQUARE 

MILES 


ON  TRACK 
INDUSTRIES 
TRADE     TRADE 
AREA     I  ENTER 


KENTUCKY 

25-i;808  Ashland  5  16  78  k7 

27-l4l|l6  Bowling  Green  1  50.  I57  2l+ 

26-I463I  Danville  2  21  50  11 

26-ii6l6  Frankfort  1  3  9  12 

27-U73I  Hazard  1  97  lOU  7 

27-i+3l6  Hoplcinsville  2  18  it8  16 

26-U606  Lexington  3  63  li|6  68 

26-U50I  LouisTille  6  201  321  359 

25-1^631  Maysville  2  10  25  7 

27-I4.7I6  Middlesboro  2  298  236  33 

26-lihl6  Owensboro  2  I05  102  30 

27-U206  Paducah  5  39  110  50 

27-I4631  Somerset  2  6  82  6 

26-i|632  Winchester  2  50  %  16 

TENNESSEE 

27-1+816  Bristol  k  U9  193  56 

29-ii601  Chattanooga  I4,  (jU  22U  lL|.9 

28-i4U31  Clarksville  3  29  Uo  9 

29-142+31  Columbia  2  1+0  141+  11 

29-I+216  Jackson  3  62  212  I4I+ 

28-1+806  Johnson  City  2  50  II+8  U2 

28-1+701  Knoxville  2  ll+O  30I+  II4I+ 

30-1+101  Memphis  11  218  51I+  30I 

28-1+731  MorristoTO  1  7  60  10 

28-1+531  Murfreesboro  2  10  82  21 

28-1+1+01   Nashville  .3  126  350  I80 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

28-1+807  Ashoville  3  I+9  218  73 

29-5006  Charlotte  1+  112  1423  209 

27-5106  Durham  1+  8  69  58 

27-5U16  Elizabeth  City  3  1+6.  71  li+ 

29-5216  Fayetteville  2  52  77  18 

28-5216  Goldsboro  2  23  88  20 

28-5106  Greensboro  2  18  119  118 

28-5331  Greenville  2  26  1+8  11 

27-5231  Henderson  3  II4  58  10 

28-5316  Kinston  2  7  37  11 

28-5317  New  Bern  2  1+6  1+9  18 

28-5206  Raleigh  1+  I03  207  I+9 

27-5216  Rocky  Mount  2  31+  83  30 

28-5016  Salisbury  1  8  1+2  22 

28-5017  Statesville  1  6  14!+  I6 

28-5332  Washington  2  71  71  II+ 

29-5306  Wilmington  2  9I+  181  36 

28-5217  Wilson  2  12  32  13 

2B-5OO6  Winston-Salem  2  I9  218  I05 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

30-I+8I7  Anderson  2  8  53  17 

31-5106  Charleston  3  129  127  70 

30-5006  Columbia  3  62  I66  81 

30-5116  Florence  2  100  I78  1+3 

31-5231  Georgetown  2  18  53  8 

29-1+816  Greenville  2  27  171  52 

3O-I+916  Greenwood  1+31+  52  19 

31-5031  Orangeburg  3  1^8  95  11 

29-5016  Rock  Hill  2  16  82  32 

29-1+906  Spartanburg  3  33  130  i+9 

30-5016  Sumter  3  37  86  II+ 
TOTAL  KENTUCKY,    TENNESSEE, 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

TOTAL  SOUTHEASTERN 


125 

181 

61 

21 

111 

61+ 

211+ 

679 

32 

259 

131 

160 

87 

91 

21+9 

372 

50 

55 

257 

190 

I4I+8 

81I+ 

70 

103 

530 

291 
632 
128 
81+ 
95 
108 

237 
59 
68 
1+9 
67 
256 
113 
61+ 
60 

85 

218 

1+5 
323 

70 
196 

2t+7 
221 

61 
223 

71 
107 
113 
179 
100 


29 

12 

7 

12 

7 

11 

1+6 

308 

7 
10 
23 
3U 

6 

8 

21 

120 

9 

8 

22 

25 
106 

253 
7 
8 

151+ 

50 
83 
52 

10 

13 
15 
51+ 

9 
6 

11 
12 
37 
21 
17 
10 
7 

32 
13 
75 

11+ 
62 
52 
15 

5 
29 
11 

9 
11 
29 
12 


1.601+ 
J+,55l+ 
1,095 

199 
1,828 
1,51+7 
3,161 
8,270 

552 
3.758 
2,065 
3,222 
2,071+ 
1,979 

3.779 
6,305 
1,162 
I.2I+6 
5.1+2U 
2,858 
7.358 
10,819 
1.238 
2.1+03 
8,285 

5,856 

6,83U 

I.5I4I+ 

2.232 

1.891+ 

1,515 

2.521+ 

690 

930 

683 

2,001 

3.995 
1.261+ 
631 
877 
2.507 
5.66U 

373 
l+,200 

6141+ 

l+,620 
I+.219 
3.705 
1.986 
2.I468 
1.368 
2,021+ 
1.756 
1.632 
1.687 


li+8 

110 

33 

29 

99 

88 

281i 

81+1 

29 

255 

133 

161+ 

2'-i 

71+ 

ll+l 
821 

37 
78 

251+ 

152 

789 

1,252 

35 

95 

982 

306 

91+- 

ll+'3 

50 

22 

61 

1+95 

72 
85 
38 
62 

31+2 

35 
172 

119 

75 
111 

1+3 
fl)|P 

36 

172 

2k7 
260 

35 
2U8 

85 
103 
118 
170 

1+9 


CARS 
ORIGINATED 

TRADE     TRADE 
AREA     CENTER 

(000)      (000) 


53 

32 
29 

27 

1+ 

56 

175 

1+31+ 

28 
1+3 
59 
65 
20 
32 

67 

606 

28 

20 

73 

126 

598 

800 

6 

22 

770 

91+ 

3I4I+ 

98 

30 

5 

32 

231 

53 

52 

35 

h2 

li+8 

U+1 
101 

27 
27 
31 

111 
16 

101 

205 
6 

10 

179 

1+3 
1+0 
52 
61+ 
11 


1+3 
17 

1+ 

2 

120 

11 

31 

2ta 

6 

139 

72 

23 

1 

8 

22 
81 
7 
9 
33 
18 

85 
180 

1+ 

7 
83 

2k 

79 

17 

6 

7 
10 

27 
1+ 
9 
3 
8 

29 

5 
1+ 
9 
7 

37 
5 

1+3 

1 
1+6 
38 
17 

5 

16 
11 

7 

7 
19 

9 


CARS 
TERMINATED 

TRADE     TRADE 
AREA     CERTIEF 

(000)     (000) 


25 
3 
2 
2 

3 

6 

21 

95 
6 
2 
5 

11+ 
1 
2 

8 

1+8 
6 
1 

12 
8 

33 

11+2 

2 

1 

63 

7 

26 

16 

3 

5 

7 

U+ 
3 
7 
2 

5 

11 

2 

3 

7 

3 

30 

5 

29 

1 
I40 
27 
3 
1 
8 
8 
2 

k 
1 

6 


30 

12 

5 

3 

6 

13 

37 

139 

k 

30 

12 

25 

5 

8 

28 

73 

7 

6 

I4I+ 

18 

67 

161+ 

7 

8 

101 

51+ 
100 

19 
1+ 

8 
12 
36 

5 
11 

k 
3 

lio 

10 
9 
8 
6 

18 
6 

Ui 

1+ 
25 
38 
23 

3 
16 
Ik 

7 
13 
26 

13 


21 
U 
2 

3 
3 
6 

21+ 

109 

1+ 

i+ 

6 

16 
2 
3 

11 

U5 

6 

2 

20 

11 

58 

129 

3 

3 

77 

17 

32 

16 

2 

7 
8 
18 
1+ 
8 

3 

2 
20 

5 
6 

I 

11 

6 

26 

2 

21 

25 

5 

1 

16 
9 
3 
6 

1 
9 


3.032    7.029     2,891+    9,923     2,029  158,086  11,915    6,502     1,762        799     1.430        952 
-  6,832  13.838    6,31+1+  20,182    1+,518  390.1+09  25,731+  12.577     3.1+75    I.652     5.083    1,91? 


SECTION   10.      TRADE  AREA  MARKETS 
Analysis  10.9     Freight  Traffic  of  Mississippi.   East  Louisiana,   Alabaria.   C, 
and  Florida  Trade  Areas  -   1932 


75 


Georgia 


TMDE  AREA 
■UMBER     TRATE  CENTER 


POPULATION 


NUMBER  OF 
COM- 
RAIL-  MUN-  TRADE  AREA 

ROADS  ITIES   RtJRAL 


25 
65 
71 
29 
72 
93 
57 
123 
22 
37 
1+8 
39 
71 


MISSISSIPPI 
35-I+306  Biloxi-Gulfport       1 
3I-I+II6  Clarksdale  l 

31-i+5l6  Columbus  3 

30-I+351  Corinth  ^ 

52-I+OI6  Greenville  2 

3I-I+II7  Greenwood  2 

3I+-I+216  Hattiesburg  5 

33-I+IO6  Jackson  3 

3l+-lai6  McCoDb  3 

33-1+306  Meridian  3 

3I+-I+OI6  Natchet  ^ 

3O-I+332  Tupelo  5 

33-1+116  Vioksburg  3 

LOUISIANA 

35-I4OO6  Baton  Rouge  5  257 

35-1+101  New  Orleiuis  7  231 

ALABAMA 

3I-I+516  Anniston  4  50 

3I-I4I4OI  Birmingham  8  259 

30-^l4l4l6  Decatur  2  38 

3I+-I+6I6  Dothan  3  76 

30-I+316  Florence  3  l^2 

31-1+517  Gadsden  ^  17 

30-i|la7  HuntsTilla  3  15 

3U-1+306  Mobile  5  98 

32-1+506  Montgomery  6  123 

32^31  Opelika  U  12 

32-I4I+I6  Selna  4  65 

33-1+531  Troy  2  li+ 

32-1+1+17  Tusoaloosa  3  39 

GEORGIA 

33-1+716  Albany  3  29 

33-I+731  Anerioua  3  14 

30-I+8I6  A.th«na  Q  3^ 

31-1+701  Atlanta  6  ll+2 

3I-I+906  Augusta  4  101 

3I+-I+731  Balnbrldg*  2  18 

33-5016  Brunawlok  3  20 

32^1+606  Coliabua  3^  l^2 

33-1+732  Cord«le  3  19 

32^31  Dublin*  2  13 

35-I4B3I  Plt«ger«ld  3  28 

30-1+731  Gaina«Tllle  1  17 

31-1+716  Griffin  2  n 

32^16  La  Orange  3  %. 

32-1+706  Maoon  3  56 

30-l46l6  Rone  3  2I 

3&-5006  Savannah  5  106 

3W+716  Thowirrille  k  38 

3l*-l48l6  Valdoata  3  Qj 

55-1+916  WayoroBB  3  86 

FLORIDA 

35-5116  Dnytoaa  Beaoh  2  28 

35-1(916  Galnarrille  2  63 

3I+-5OOI  JaokaooTllle  1+  107 

31-5016  Key  West  1  3 

39-5201  Miami  2  17 

36-1(931  Ooala  2  71 

36-5006  Orlando  3  118 

35^1(1(06  Panaaoola  2  60 

37-I+906  St,  Peteraburg  2  10 

3I+-I+717  Tallahassa*  2  66 

37-1+901  Taqw  2  276 

38-5206  W.   Palm  BMoh  2  I5 
TOTAL  MISSISSIPPI,   EAST 
LOUISIANA,  ALABAMA. 
GBORGU  AHD  FLORIOL 


(000) 


27 

88 

173 

95 

97 

209 

135 
261 

89 
171+ 
100 
176 

89 

2U7 
250 

76 
375 

99 
210 
125 
106 

82 
161+ 
295 

1+9 
155 

51 

82 

99 

57 
130 

373 
218 

3U 
50 

101 
1+9 
86 
1+2 

121 
31+ 
70 

189 
65 

208 
85 
77 
81+ 

29 

1+5 

109 

1 

21 

3U 
51 
75 
9 
85 
151 
36 


URBAM 
(000) 


56 
12 
26 
6 
2U 
29 
I4I+ 
69 
17 
57 
16 

17 
29 

71 
51+2 

56 
526 

23 
U2 
29 

1+3 
15 
83 
96 

9 
21+ 

7 
21 

22 
12 
35 
31(1+ 
82 

6 
11+ 
61 

7 
10 
10 
17 
11+ 
Ui 

82 
1+6 
98 
26 
19 
22 

29 

10 

161+ 
13 

li+2 
7 
51 
37 
UB 
26 

191 
39 


TRADE 

TOTAL  CENTER 
(000)  (000) 


TRADE    ON  TRACK        CARS         CARS 
AREA    INDUSTRIES    ORIGINATED    TERMINATED 
SQUARE  TRADE  TRADE  TRADE  TRADE  TRADE  TRADE 
MILES   AREA  CENTER  AREA  CENTER  AREA  CENTER 

(000)   (000)   (000)   (000) 


65 

100 

199 

102 
121 
239 
179 
550 
106 
211 
116 

195 
118 

518 

791 

11? 

125 
252 
151 
li+8 

97 
21+7 
589 

58 
160 

58 
105 

121 
1(9 
165 
718 
300 
1+0 

1(1+ 

162 

56 

95 

51 

138 

1+7 

111 

270 

109 

305 

111 

96 

106 

57 

56 
273 

11+ 
163 

1+2 
102 
112 

57 
111 
31+2 

75 


27 

10 

11 

6 

15 
11 

19 
1+8 
10 
32 
13 

6 

23 

31 

1+99 

22 
260 
16 
16 
12 
21+ 
12 
68 
66 
6 
18 

7 
21 

15 
9 

18 
270 

60 
6 

11+ 

1+3 
7 
7 
6 
9 

10 

20 

51+ 
22 

85 

12 

13 
16 

17 
10 

130 
15 

111 
7 
27 
32 
1+0 
11 

101 

27 


1.1+85 
1.290 
5.087 
2,616 
1,561 
l+,289 
5,201 
7,081+ 
2.557 
5,959 
l+,25l 
1+.579 
3,6la 

5.767 
10,051+ 

2.387 
7.725 
2,161 
6,825 
3.669 
1.761 
1.632 
7.629 
8.529 
1.1+25 
1+.21+8 
826 
2.575 

3,238 
888 
3,281+ 
7,156 
7,010 
1,076 
2,095 

3,ia9 

1.193 
2.353 
1.115 
3.1+01 

655 
1,702 
6,088 
1.678 
7.278 
2.257 
3.351+ 
3,889 

2,391+ 
2.885 
7,507 
1,100 

3.231 
2.730 
3.655 

1+.1+99 

176 

6,291+ 

13,796 

1+.362 


70 

92 
217 

77 
132 
228 
552 
551 

91+ 
217 
105 
150 
157 

1+52 
865 

218 
930 
111 
169 
161 

251 
153 
357 
555 
39 
186 

1+3 
77 

195 

101+ 

231+ 

1.391+ 

IM2 

1+5 

72 

271+ 

95 

29 

71 

1+9 

80 

10l+ 

555 

195 

31(6 

83 
151 
111+ 

86 

1+9 

51(1+ 

9 

187 

99 
180 
11(1+ 

97 
121 
771 
153 


57 
25 
99 
56 
52 
SI 
90 
99 
23 
153 
25 
36 
h2 

57 
I4I+2 

163 

1+11 

78 

22 

29 

111 

117 

252 

262 

22 

111 

17 

1+3 

50 

I4D 

78 

923 

173 

29 

50 

129 

71 

29 

15 

1+5 

57 

196 

113 

170 

11 

68 

11 

22 
13 

571+ 
5 

au 
25 
ho 
83 
1+7 
52 
11(2 
51 


1+ 
11+ 
19 

7 
15 
20 

31 

1+3 

9 

9 

15 
20 

(9 
167 

12 
225 

8 
16 
12 
15 

7 
h2 
58 

2 
18 

2 
15 

17 

9 

10 

119 

U2 

7 

11 

55 

7 

2 

6 

5 

5 

10 
99 
19 
62 
9 
15 
9 


5 
8 
8 
3 
7 
8 

9 

22 
2 

16 
2 

3 

10 

27 

101 

9 

1Q1+ 

6 

3 

2 

5 

5 

28 

i+0 

2 

10 

2 

6 

11 
8 
1+ 

82 

18 
2 
8 

27 
5 

5 

2 

1+ 

5 

55 

8 

51+ 
5 
7 
3 


1+ 

# 

li+ 

1 

101 

88 

3 

5 

11 

1+ 

19 

1+ 

17 

1 

20 

9 

5 

1 

15 

5 

155 

18 

11 

2 

10 

11+ 
19 

7 

m 
20 

18 
39 

8 
21+ 

11 
16 
21 

51 
207 

15 
126 
11 
11+ 
11+ 
21 

8 
39 
51 

1+ 
16 

2 
11 

12 

5 

20 

161 

i+1 

1+ 
15 
37 

7 

3 

10 
11 

7 
12 
1+8 
22 
58 
12 
11 
12 

6 

6 

106 

3 

17 
6 

13 
28 

7 

16 

112 

13 


9 

10 

6 
5 
9 

11 
6 

26 
5 

19 
3 
6 

11 

16 

105 

12 
95 
7 
5 
3 
8 

7 
30 
35 

5 

10 

2 

8 

8 

1+ 
10 

117 
25 

5 

12 
29 

5 

h 
2 

5 

6 

30 

12 

55 

6 

6 

3 

2 
2 

92 
3 

11 
2 
3 

23 
5 
5 

23 
5 


-  3.800    6,809    3.1+50  10,299    2.1+89  232,323  13,821    6.075    1,713        853    1.653       96U 
:  r^'^^'^^J^y^  Tarmlnated  Cars  and  Industries  of  Trade  tinier  noi  reported  -  noi   served  by  Class   I  Railroads. 

T  wMS    tllAB   ^00. 
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Analysis 

10.10     Freight  Traffic  of  Minnesota,   loira.   North  Miaa< 

3uri,  Wlaoonsln 

emi  Michigan  Trade  Areas 

-  1932 

NUMBER  OF 

P  0 

P  U  L  A  T  I  0 

N 

TRADE 

ON  TRACK 

CARS 

CAR£ 

TRADE  AREA 

COM- 

AREA 

INDUSTRIES 

ORIGINATED 

TERMIHAIID 

RAIL- 
ROADS 

MUN- 
ITIES' 

TRADE  AREA              " 

PRADE     SQUARE 
CENTER     MILES 

FRADE 
AREA 

FRADE     ' 
: ENTER 

rRADE     TRADE 
AREA    CENTER 

rRADR     1 
AXEA     C 

PRADE 

NUMBER     TRADE  CENTER 

ftuRAL 

URBAN 

TOTAL  ( 

,SRTES 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

'000) 

:000)      (000) 

[000)      ( 

000) 

MINNESOTA 

20-3816  Albert  Lea 

6 

Ul 

I46 

22 

69 

10 

1.7U9 

2U2 

36 

23 

5 

36 

7 

17-3716  Brainerd 

2 

15 

29 

19 

U8 

10 

2.22U 

126 

36 

2 

1 

6 

2 

16-3901  Duluth 

6 

205 

151 

165 

51U 

101 

23.953 

78C 

361 

161 

136 

123 

91 

17-3631  Fergus   Falls 

3 

17 

50 

9 

99 

9 

2.98U 

152 

25 

3 

1 

U 

2 

I6-38I6  Ribbing 

2 

15 

10 

29 

39 

16 

1.521 

U9 

32 

22 

15 

U 

3 

19-3716  Mankato 

h 

7I4 

132 

k9 

180 

lU 

5.298 

U8C. 

52 

UU 

13 

30 

10 

18-5801  Minneapolis 

8 

112 

285 

5U5 

830 

U6U 

10.953 

1.773 

i,oUo 

178 

15U 

192 

157 

19-3916  Rochester 

3 

35 

50 

21 

70 

21 

1.926 

209 

U5 

6 

2 

13 

8 

18-3716  St.   Cloud 

3 

U9 

130 

57 

167 

21 

5.611 

368 

65 

15 

U 

20 

7 

18-3802  St.   Paul 

6 

135 

201 

337 

538 

272 

7.268 

1,008 

262 

163 

116 

195 

139 

19-3917  Winona 

IOWA 
23-3731  Atlantic 

h 

2k 

•27 

21 

U8 

21 

1.227 

I2I4 

6U 

15 

lU 

11 

8 

2 

12 

2k 

8 

32 

6 

1,007 

99 

21 

5 

2 

6 

3 

23-I4.OO6  Burlington 

h 

U8 

Uo 

30 

71 

27 

1.507 

285 

105 

2U 

18 

27 

21 

22-3906  Cedar  Rapids 

h 

75 

82 

75 

157 

56 

3.295 

U89 

175 

73 

60 

72 

57 

25-3831  Centerville 

5 

52 

29 

10 

39 

8 

1.057 

101 

26 

lU 

5 

7 

U 

22-1+106  Clinton 

h 

68 

58 

5U 

112 

26 

2,071 

31U 

U05 

53 

15 

37 

17 

23-3732  Creston 

1 

25 

26 

11 

36 

9 

1,096 

126 

35 

8 

6 

10 

7 

22-U006  Davenport 

h 

58 

59 

150 

208 

61 

1,865 

513 

276 

67 

UU 

70 

U8 

22-3801  Des  Moines 

7 

2m 

2U6 

228 

U75 

lU3 

8,758 

1.093 

155 

131 

5U 

109 

57 

2I-I+OO6  Dubuque 

5 

95, 

106 

55 

161 

U2 

3. 815 

UU7 

lUi 

31 

18 

36 

21 

21-3716  Fort  Dodge 

6 

121 

127 

kl 

17U 

22 

5.2U5 

711 

62 

Ul 

6 

30 

8 

22-3917  Iowa  City 

1 

19 

23 

15 

38 

15 

921 

97 

58 

6 

3 

8 

6 

2U-U016  Keolcuk 

h 

69 

56 

29 

85 

15 

2,167 

289 

6U 

15 

6 

20 

8 

22-3817  Marshalltown 

5 

58 

50 

27 

77 

17 

1.775 

35? 

lp8 

20 

U 

23 

6 

20-3816  Mason  City 

h 

110 

128 

53 

181 

25 

5.237 

651 

108 

UU 

25 

Uo 

20 

22-iioi6  Muscatine 

h 

39 

35 

22 

56 

17 

1.227 

15U 

55 

18 

11 

16 

6 

23-3916  Oskalooaa 

6 

27 

2k 

10 

35 

10 

828 

108 

58 

U 

2 

U 

2 

25-3907  Ottunwra 

6 

66 

56 

I4U 

100 

28 

2.U05 

29U 

99 

51 

19 

52 

23 

21-5506  Sioux  City 

6 

lk2 

2I42 

125 

367 

79 

9,680 

1.152 

186 

72 

39 

72 

U3 

21-3906  Waterloo 

■5 

65 

89 

71 

199 

U6 

3.053 

U23 

105 

28 

16 

39 

2k 

MISSOURI 

2U-3831  Chill ioothe 

h 

55 

60 

22 

81 

8 

ii.6UU 

198 

U6 

7 

1 

8 

2 

25-3916  Columbia 

5 

51 

27 

26 

52 

15 

1.U32 

.  87 

30 

6 

1 

9 

3 

2U-i+0l6  Hannibal 

3 

69 

71 

26 

98 

25 

2,707 

156 

72 

16 

7 

16 

9 

26-3916  Jefferson  City 

5 

U2 

77 

55 

111 

22 

3.821 

13U 

35 

7 

3 

17 

8 

25-5701  Kansas  City 

12 

189 

2hk 

578 

822 

522 

6.565 

1.33U 

91U 

U27 

369 

366 

535 

2ti-5951  Kirlcsville 

h 

U5 

k5 

8 

53 

8 

2,aU6 

118 

Ul 

U 

1 

7 

2 

25-3917  Moberly 

5 

50 

67 

au 

91 

lU 

2.9U7 

203 

UU 

13 

5 

18 

8 

2U-3706  St,    Joseph 

5 

207 

217 

105 

320 

81 

8,208 

62I4 

199 

U9 

37 

61 

3U 

26-3816  Sedalia 

6 

82 

115 

50 

16U 

21 

5.235 

258 

5U 

26 

U 

25 

5 

St.   Louis  Multiple  Market  - 

U50 

5aU 

1,251 

1,836 

822 

16, 100 

3.191 

1.255 

625 

278 

625 

389 

MISSOURI 

26-laOl     St.   Louis 

10 

151 

15U 

866 

1,020 

822 

7.389 

1,582 

1.255 

317 

278- 

1,22 

389 

26-l;ll6    Webster  Grorea 

6 

Ul 

ll|0 

96 

236 

16 

1,022 

83 

3 

13 

# 

8 

# 

ILLINOIS 

26-la07     Alton 

5 

3U 

Ud 

kl 

87 

50 

980 

178 

116 

78 

76 

38 

35 

26-la06     E.   St.   Louis 

16 

22U 

250 

2k2 

U93 

7U 

6.709 

1,3U8 

139 

217 

106 

158 

98 

WISCONSIN 

I6-I4OI6  Ashland 

h 

146 

i*6 

16 

62 

11 

5.18U 

131 

U9 

19 

11 

lU 

10 

19-3906  Eau  Claire 

3 

U7 

Ilk 

Ul 

155 

26 

5.200 

355 

102 

21 

lU 

2U 

16 

20-I^006  La  Crosse 

k 

9k 

ikl 

59 

206 

Uo 

6.092 

561 

129 

30 

17 

38 

20 

18-1^16  Marinette-Me- 

nominee 

3 

2k 

2k 

29 

55 

2U 

1.606 

160 

3U 

15 

u 

lU 

,3 

I9-I+II6  Stevens  Point 

3 

29 

53 

25 

78 

lU 

2.1U8 

215 

Ul 

21 

12 

27 

lU 

16-3906  Superior 

7 

36 

26 

39 

6U 

36 

2,731 

76 

3U 

60 

U7 

U7 

28 

I8-4116  Wausau 

3 

136 

12U 

65 

187 

•2U 

6.53U 

690 

120 

UU 

11 

53 

11 

MICHIGAN 

I6-U2I6  Calumet-Lauriun 

*     2 

5ii 

k5 

29 

73 

16 

3.156 

61 

. 

6 

. 

^ 

• 

17-14.316  Escanaba 

5 

k5 

2k 

25 

U9 

15 

3.010 

76 

16 

12 

u 

k 

17-i;2l6  Iron  Mountain 

3 

36 

31 

51 

62 

12 

3.3I4U 

200 

U6 

18 

3 

15 

7 

I7-I+OI6  Ironirood 

h 

k9 

28 

25 

5U 

lU 

3.526 

227 

75 

19 

1 

12 

5 

l6-ii3l6  Marquette 

5 

U5 

19 

55 

53 

15 

2.790 

185 

UU 

25 

22 

25 

14 

I6-I+516  Sault   Ste.   Mari 

e     2 

53 

2k 

16 

Uo 

lU 

3.537 

81 

16 

12 

k 

10 

5 

TOTAL  MINNESOTA,    IOWA, 

NORTH  MISSOURI,   WISCONSIN 

AND  MICHIGAN 

~ 

3.977 

U.825 

U.8^ 

9.692 

3.52U 

222,258 

22,51^ 

7.90U 

2,779 

i.aUB 

2.763 

i.eau 

Originating  and  Terminating  Cars  and  Industries  of  Trade  Center  not  reported  -  not  served  by  Claif  I  Railroad 
§   Less  than  5OO. 


Analysis   10 

.11 

Freight  Traffic  of 

North   Dakota, 

looming. 

South 

Dakota, 

Nebraska, 

Colorado   and 

Kansas 

Trade 

Areas   - 

-   1952 

NUMBER  OF 

P  0 

P  U  L  A 

T   I  0 

N 

TRADE 

ON  TRACK 

CARS 

CARS 

TRABE  AREA 

COM- 

AREA 

INDUSTRIES 

ORIGINATED 

TERMINATED 

RAIL- 

MUN- 

TRADE AREA 

TRADE     ! 

SQUARE     TRADE     TRADE     TRADE     TRADE     TRADE     TRAM: 

NUMBER     TRADE  CENTER       ROADS 

ITIES" 

RURAL 

URBAN 

TOTAL  CENTER 

MILES 

AREA     CENTER 

AREA     CENTER 

AREA     CENTER 

(000) 

(000) 

(000)    ( 

000) 

(000)      (000)      (000)      (000) 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

16-5216  Bismarck 

3 

U5 

5U 

11 

65 

11 

7,596 

255 

U8 

10 

U 

12 

7 

15-5U51   Devils   I,nke 

3 

37 

55 

5 

59 

5 

5.505 

171 

31 

3 

2 

6 

U 

16-5051  Dickinson 

2 

25 

52 

5 

37 

5 

6,995 

lUo 

18 

6 

2 

5 

3 

16-5506  Fargo 

U 

96 

lUii 

U5 

190 

29 

ii.oUi 

725 

lUi 

39 

19 

U3 

17 

15-3516  Grand  Forks 

3 

86 

155 

3U 

186 

17 

IU.692 

U57 

78 

26 

13 

30 

16 

I6-5U5I   Jamestown 

U 

U7 

55 

10 

6U 

8 

6.017 

275 

2U 

9 

3 

11 

5 

16-3238  Mundan 

5 

U9 

58 

5 

65 

5 

8,701 

216 

15 

29 

8 

10 

7 

15-3216  Minot 

2 

77 

106 

16 

122 

16 

12,969 

U97 

90 

25 

U 

15 

7 

l6-3/|i|?  Valley  City 

5 

22 

20 

5 

26 

5 

2,227 

127 

30 

5 

2 

6 

U 

lU-3051  Williston 

5 

UO 

82 

10 

91 

5 

18,088 

191 

22 

6 

# 

8 

1 

WYOMING 

22-2816  Cheyenne 

2 

83 

27 

21 

U8 

17 

6.989 

269 

111 

35 

22 

33 

21 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

I8-3U16  Aberdeen 

5 

139 

127 

25 

1U9 

16 

20,525 

720 

7U 

59 

17 

33 

13 

19-3531  Brookings 

5 

16 

27 

U 

31 

U 

1.5?" 

110 

35 

2 

# 

U 

2 

19-2938  Deadwood 

2 

UU 

25 

8 

31 

3 

8.63U 

j-?3 

31 

5 

1 

10 

5 

I9-3U16  Huron 

5 

25 

UU 

11 

55 

11 

U.393 

211 

29 

9 

6 

12 

7 

2O-3U16  Mitchell 

2 

38 

82 

11 

93 

11 

7.621 

297 

35 

9 

3 

18 

6 

19-5251  Pierre 

2 

30 

50 

u 

53 

U 

lU.663 

168 

21 

7 

1 

9 

3 

19-5016  Rapid  City 

5 

50 

U5 

13 

56 

10 

12,906 

MiO 

50 

9 

5 

11 

6 

20-5506  Sioux  Falls 

5 

112 

185 

58 

2Ul 

33 

9.195 

825 

180 

Ul 

2U 

52 

2U 

18-5516  Watortown 

5 

57 

89 

15 

103 

10 

6.172 

U28 

72 

12 

U 

13 

5 

21-5571  Yanktown 

2 

lU 

22 

6 

26 

6 

1.096 

92 

29 

1 

1 

u 

2 

NEBRASKA 

2U-5516  Beatrice 

5 

75 

56 

25 

79 

10 

2,700 

5U9 

67 

17 

u 

15 

u 

22-3U39  Columbua 

5 

5U 

60 

lU 

7U 

7 

5.560 

27U 

62 

10 

3 

12 

5 

22-5516  Fremont 

5 

21 

52 

11 

U3 

11 

1,535 

156 

58 

11 

9 

10 

7 

25-5UI6  Grand  Island 

2 

97 

85 

28 

113 

18 

8.U52 

U6l 

95 

30 

lU 

32 

17 

25-3U17  Hastings 

U 

162 

IU8 

28 

177 

15 

12.935 

772 

95 

UO 

9 

30 

11 

23-3531  Kearney 

2 

U6 

59 

lU 

53 

9 

5,021 

198 

U7 

17 

5 

12 

6 

25-5506  Lincoln 

5 

86 

89 

91 

180 

76 

5.792 

606 

227 

38 

25 

UU 

32 

25-5651  Nebraska  City 

2 

28 

19 

10 

29 

7 

87U 

78 

31 

7 

5 

7 

5 

22-3U16  Norfolk 

2 

53 

116 

11 

127 

11 

11,706 

361 

^ 

13 

3 

16 

6 

25-5216  North  Platte 

2 

38 

29 

12 

Ul 

12 

6,075 

117 

3U 

9 

U 

8 

7 

25-5601  Omaha 

10 

206 

218 

500 

518 

2lU 

7,855 

1.921 

1.098 

173 

132 

172 

139 

22-2931  Scotts  Bluff 

U 

158 

8U 

26 

109 

8 

19,550 

U70 

25 

U3 

2 

39 

5 

COLORADO 

25-2806  Colorado  Springs 

u 

23 

20 

55 

5U 

33 

2,668 

120 

88 

5 

u 

6 

5 

2U-28OI  Denver 

6 

295 

202 

325 

525 

288 

U2,176 

2.035 

1.012 

120 

55 

118 

77 

23-2817  Fort  Collins 

2 

3U 

16 

17 

33 

11 

1,8U0 

13U 

78 

10 

6 

11 

9 

25-2816  Greeley 

5 

36 

58 

12 

50 

12 

2,U15 

25U 

53 

28 

3 

12 

6 

26-2806  Pueblo 

U 

153 

128 

9U 

222 

50 

2U,952 

591 

119 

99 

8 

U2 

lU 

27-2816  Trinidad 

3 

U6 

2U 

12 

56 

12 

U.809 

82 

5U 

6 

1 

3 

2 

KANSAS 

27-5516  Arkansas  City 

U 

U3 

33 

23 

56 

lU 

1.878 

166 

36 

37 

27 

15 

8 

25-3616  Atchison 

3 

15 

11 

13 

2U 

13 

Ul2 

95 

90 

21 

21 

13 

12 

27-3616  Chanute 

5 

13 

12 

10 

22 

10 

522 

50 

32 

8 

7 

12 

11 

27-5617  Coffeyville 

U 

Ul 

U5 

UU 

86 

16 

2.518 

192 

61 

58 

Uo 

20 

10 

27-5216  Dodge  City 

U 

127 

106 

21 

128 

10 

I9.8I4U 

678 

75 

U5 

8 

3C 

8 

26-5516  Emporia 

5 

57 

U5 

19 

63 

lU 

5.012 

15U 

39 

15 

6 

17 

7 

27-3716  Fort  Scott 

U 

36 

U6 

18 

6U 

11 

2,211 

150 

UU 

23 

3 

11 

U 

26-3U06  Hutchinson 

3 

107 

92 

55 

11*6 

27 

7.200 

627 

105 

65 

25 

U2 

18 

27-5616  Independence 

See  Coffeyville 

26-5651  lola 

3 

28 

22 

12 

3U 

7 

1.2U2 

69 

30 

9 

2 

6 

3 

25-5617  Lawrence 

2 

16 

m 

lU 

28 

lU 

555 

70 

U7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

25-3716  Leavenworth 

u 

29 

17 

26 

U3 

17 

553 

79 

56 

6 

5 

10 

9 

25-5516  Manhattan 

3 

61 

55 

25 

80 

10 

5.266 

236 

Ul 

13 

2 

12 

2 

26-5652  Ottawa 

3 

22 

19 

12 

52 

10 

931 

U3 

20 

U 

2 

5 

U 

27-5619  Parsons 

2 

19 

22 

15 

37 

15 

875 

loU 

68 

9 

7 

11 

7 

27-5717  Pittsburg 

U 

U7 

U2 

30 

71 

18 

1.327 

192 

73 

U5 

26 

10 

7 

25-5U16  Salina 

5 

217 

250 

56 

286 

20 

19.3U1 

1,060 

9U 

9U 

22 

62 

18 

25-5606  Topeka 

5 

8U 

86 

69 

155 

6U 

5.819 

UoU 

211 

32 

2U 

3" 

27 

27-3UOI  Wichita 

5 

179 

136 

155 

292 

111 

10,090 

1,005 

381 

172 

9U 

108 

72 

TOTAL  NORTH  DAKOTA,   WYOMING, 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,   NEBRASKA, 

COLORADO  AMD  KANSAS 

- 

5.8au 

3.90U 

1.998 

5.902 

i.UUi  U27.8I8 

20,778 

5.967 

1.626 

756 

1,356 

750 

TOTAL  WESTERN  TRUNK  LINE 

- 

7.861 

8.727 

6.867  15.59U 

U.965  650,076  U3.290 

13.871 

U.U05 

2,60U 

U.II9 

2,63U 

-w» 


7« 
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SECTION  10.   TRADE  AREA  MARKETS 
Freight  Traffic  of  Miaaourl,  Arkanaaa  and  Oklah( 


Trade  Areaa 


1932 


TRABE  AREA 


inHfiSR  TRADE  CEHTER 


NUMBER  OF 
COM- 
RAIL-  MUN- 
ROADS  ITIES" 


POPULATION 


MISSOURI 
27-4216  Cape  Girardeau 
27-3731  Carthage 
27-3706  Joplin 
27-3806  Springfield 


29-1*031 
32-3916 

29-3731 
29-3706 

30-1431 
31-3831 
30-3816 
29-lai6 
30-3901 
29-la31 
31-3916 
29-3831 
29-I4032 
3^3706 


30-3516 
30-3231 
31-3516 
26-3616 
30-3la6 

29-3U31 
26-3I4D6 
29-31*32 
30-3316 
30-3616 
28-3731 
29-3606 
29-31*01 
29-3616 
26-3516 
29-3516 
2^3601 


ARKANSAS 
Batearille 
El  Dorado 
Fayetterllle 
Fort  Snlth 
Helena 
Hope  ~ 
Hot  Springs 
Joneaboro 
Little  Rook 
Paragould 
Pine  Bluff 
Ruaaell-rille 
Soaroy 
Texarkasa 

OKLAHOMA 
Ada 
Altua 
ArdaoTfi 
BartleaTille 
Chlckaaha 
El  Reno 
Bnld 
Outhrlw 
Lavton 
Mo  Aleater 
Miaal 
Muakogee 
Oklahcna  City 
Oksulgee 
Ponoa  City 
Shawnee 
Tulaa 


6  eh 

2  13 

6  57 

2  129 


1 

2 
o 

6 

h 

3 

2 
h 
h 
3 
3 

2 

3 
5 


k 
3 
3 
3 
3 
h 
h 
k 
2 

k 
2 
h 
h 

3 
3 
5 
5 


9 
37 
5U 
91 
16 
12 

6 
58 
126 
85 
67 
20 
21 
1*9 


21 
55 
36 

8 
29 
71* 
95 
31 
23 
35 

7 
32 
60 
29 
38 
33 
102 


TRADE  AREA 
WSSL 


(000) 


9U 

22 

102 

336 


1*2 
58 
89 

18U 

1*5 

57 

33 

107 

227 

133 

190 

59 

65 

16U 


31 

122 

63 
11 
76 
109 
118 
38 
51* 
59 
12 

au 
129 

57 

28 

105 

183 


(000) 


26 

10 

68 
75 


1* 

27 

18 

51 

15 

12 

20 

20 

133 

17 

39 

9 

3 

1*2 


13 
33 

25 
20 

19 
25 
39 
21 

29. 
15 
11 
1*2 

218 
29 
31 
61 

198 


— .^  TRADE 
TOTAL  CENTER 
(000)  (000) 


TRADE 

AREA 

SQUARE 

MILES 


121 

32 

170 
1*11 


1*7 

86 

108 

231* 

59 

69 

53 

127 

360 

150 

229 

68 

69 
206 


160 
88 
31 
95 

131* 

157 
59 
83 
75 
22 

126 

31*7 
86 

59 
166 
381 


ON  TRACK 
INDUSTRIES 
TRADE  TRADE 
AREA  CENTER 


16  l;,1^9l* 

10  771 

33  l*.ll*9 

58  17.272 


1* 
16 

7 

31 

8 

6 

20 

10 

101 

6 

21 
6 
3 

27 


11 

8 

16 

15 

11* 

9 

26 

10 

12 

12 

8 

32 

185 

17 
16 

23 

11*1 


1*6.6U9 
1.7B1 
3.5U* 
7,722 
1.311* 
1.91*9 
1,822 
3,293 
8.535 
2.527 
7,266 

2,555 
2.670 

6.1U*3 


1.253 
5.  721+ 

2.ai46 

287 
2.272 
5.713 
9,851* 
I.I4U5 
2,623 
2,931 

331* 
2,689 
3.71*9 
1,320 
1,756 
1,71*2 
6,638 


162 

73 

337 

51*9 


19 
177 
182 
UO8 
105 

31* 

1*8 
201 
528 
259 
191 
51 
53 
215 


69 
295 
138 

67 
173 
360 
561* 
121 
119 

97 

38 
191 
752 
12U 
110 

232 

618 


CARS 

ORIGINATED 
TRADE  TRADE 

AREA  CENTER 
(000)   (000) 


1*2 
1*1 

loU 
166 


11 
71 
36 

156 
83 
23 
V* 
52 

251 

21* 
82 
8 
18 
88 


1*2 
39 
1*7 
1*3 
82 

2^ 

12^ 

25 

1*2 

53 

30 

115 

51*5 

1*7 

29 

73 

266 


12 

7 
20 

29 


3 

28 

5 

38 

10 

5 
3 

11 
57 
12 
26 
5 
2 
33 


11* 
2U 
20 
6 
13 
2U 

55 
1* 

13 

13 
1 

19 
103 

18 
1*3 

21; 
91 


CARS 
TERMINATKD 

TRADE  TRADE 
AREA  CENTER 

(000)  (aio) 


6 

5 

9 

19 


2 
11 

2 
11 

6 

3 
1 
1 
32 
2 

7 
2 

# 
19 


8 

1* 
11 

3 
6 

1* 
35 
1 
1 
7 
# 
12 

71 
9 

26 
3 

36 


15 

6 

22 

1*6 


3 

12 

9 

18 

11* 
6 

1* 
12 

51 
20 
21 

3 

2 

23 


9 

19 

12 

7 
15 
19 
31* 

5 

8 
12 

2 
11* 
67 

8 

11* 
8 

53 


7 
5 

13 
21 


3 

5 
1* 

12 

12 
1* 
h 
5 

36 
2 
8 
2 
1 

18 


7 
5 
7 
1* 

13 
5 

23 
1 

3 

7 

2 

11 

52 

3 

9 

3 

28 


TOTAL  MISSOURI,  ARKANSAS 
AND  OKLAHOMA 


1,61*2     3,286     I.J423    U,709        91*3  177,912     7.660     2,926 


790         377         592         31*5 


#  Lesa  than  500.' 
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Analysis  10. IJ  Freight  Traffic 

3f  Texaa,  West 

Louiaiana  and 

New  Mexico  Trade  Areaa 

-  1932 

NUMBER  OF 

p  0 

P  U  L  A  T  I  0 

N 

TRADE 

ON  TRACK 

CARS 

CARS 

TRADE  AREA 

COM- 

AREA 

INDUSTRIES 

ORIGINATED 

TERMINATED 

RAIL- 

• MUN- 

TRADE  AREA 

TRADE 

SQUARE 

TRADE 

TRADE 

TRADE  TRADE 

TRADE 

TRADE 

NUMBER   TRADE  CENTER 

ROADS 

itiesTTOaT" 

URBAK 

tcJtal 

CENTER 

MILES 

AREA 

CENTER 

AREA  CENTER 

AREA 

CENTER 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000)   (000) 

(000) 

(000) 

TEXAS 
33-3216  Abilene 

3 

60 

117 

53 

170 

23 

9,818 

293 

77 

h^ 

6 

26 

7 

29-3006  Amarillo 

3 

222 

11*2 

91* 

236 

1*3 

31*.  560 

773 

126 

67 

2U 

1*8 

20 

35-31*06  Austin 

3 

6J* 

108 

67 

175 

53 

5.507 

271* 

92 

23 

5 

30 

11* 

35-3706  Beaumont 

1* 

101 

73 

130 

2QU 

58 

1*.920 

273 

139 

51* 

2U 

59 

27 

33-3016  Big  Spring 

1 

13 

38 

29 

67 

11* 

10,187 

99 

32 

13 

9 

10 

k 

35-3537  Brenham 

1 

18 

I4I* 

6 

50 

6 

1.65U 

77 

22. 

1* 

1 

5 

1* 

1*0-3146  Brownarille 

2 

102 

89 

87 

176 

22 

it.  317 

266 

5U 

27 

1 

23 

u 

3U-3316  Brownwood 

1* 

28 

63 

26 

91 

13 

5.605 

120 

39 

11 

2 

8 

3 

35-3531  Bryan 

2 

60 

1*5 

11 

56 

8 

1.708 

56 

7 

9 

1 

12 

5 

33-31*16  Cleburne 

i* 

18 

U2 

12 

53 

12 

1.60U 

51* 

18 

3 

2 

h 

2 

38-31*06  Corpus  Christi 

3 

78 

93 

51* 

1146 

28 

9.132 

336 

97 

29 

7 

31 

10 

33-3516  Coraioana 

3 

22 

6U 

19 

83 

15 

1.91*2 

61 

51 

11* 

12 

9 

7 

32-3501  Dallas 

3 

109 

2U6 

321 

567 

260 

6.329 

1,065 

614 

136 

105 

96 

69 

31-3517  Denison 

5 

18 

1*7 

21 

66 

11* 

1.793 

80 

32 

7 

3 

6 

5 

33-2501  El  Paso 

3 

11*1* 

112 

128 

21*1 

102 

57.699 

535 

312 

29 

13 

31 

17 

32-31*01  Fort  Wort* 

5 

78 

Il*9 

2li* 

365 

163 

9.555 

51*0 

281; 

100 

81 

71 

56 

36-3706  Galveston 

5 

17 

8 

56 

6U 

53 

395 

67 

56 

12 

10 

1*6 

3U 

32-3516  Greenville 

1 

22 

72 

22 

91* 

12 

2.196 

157 

70 

9 

1* 

11* 

6 

36-3601  Houston 

3 

255 

31*7 

31*0 

686 

292 

17.562 

992 

512 

171 

100 

2U5 

171* 

38-3206  Laredo 

2 

17 

17 

33 

50 

33 

5,399 

118 

66 

10 

8 

9 

6 

31-3016  Lubbock 

2 

75 

106 

39 

11*5 

21 

11,056 

312 

83 

31 

9 

23 

11 

33-3716  Marshall 

3 

26 

12U 

26 

151 

16 

3.62U 

21I4 

1*8 

30 

6 

33 

8 

3l*-36l6  Palestine 

1* 

57 

101 

a6 

128 

11 

U.319 

90 

35 

6 

13 

22 

B 

31-3616  Paris 

3 

53 

11*5 

31* 

179 

16 

5.8li* 

173 

1*1* 

11* 

2 

15 

h 

3U-3106  San  Angelo 

1 

1*1* 

63 

35 

98 

25 

16.513 

208 

65 

21 

h 

17 

7 

36-3301  San  Antonio 

1* 

259 

380 

331* 

711* 

232 

37,276 

869 

326 

107 

1*0 

96 

I46 

3I-35I8  Sherumi 

2 

25 

59 

30 

89 

16 

1.938 

155 

63 

25 

11* 

23 

13 

3U-3U51  TaBq)le 

1* 

32 

76 

26 

103 

15 

3.108 

121 

51 

11 

6 

13 

8 

33-3616  Tyler 

1* 

23 

70 

23 

91* 

17 

2.120 

62 

h2: 

21 

10 

20 

9 

31*- 31*06  Waco 

6 

65 

16I4 

78 

2U2 

53 

5.143 

366 

123 

29 

15 

29 

17 

31-3306  Wichita  Falla 

5 

92 

178 

101 

279 

Ui 

ll*.65U 

1*14 

102 

62 

22 

32 

12 

LOUISIANA 

3l*-39l6  Alexandria 

6 

9U 

169 

1*0 

209 

23 

6.1*38 

271* 

76 

1*3 

11* 

26 

11* 

35-3816  Lake  Charles 

5 

96 

126 

1*9 

175 

16 

7.566 

3I46 

52 

15 

5 

26 

ll* 

33-3906  Monroe 

3 

81 

137 

1*6 

183 

26 

l*,7a6 

210 

67 

36 

17 

1*0 

11+ 

33-3806  Shreveport 

7 

130 

323 

110 

U33 

77 

10.756 

551 

216 

loU 

72 

59 

35 

NEW  MEXICO 

29-2606  Albuquerque 

1 

55 

62 

27 

89 

27 

20,U57 

111* 

U7 

8 

7 

15 

13 

29-2731  Las  Vegaa 

3 

39 

32 

9 

Ul 

9 

9,T79 

61 

18 

2 

1 

3 

2 

27-2879  Raton 

3 

52 

22 

9 

30 

6 

7,675 

89 

19 

6 

2 

5 

3 

31-2716  Roawel 

2 

29 

2U 

17 

1^ 

11 

ll*.665 

100 

32 

9 

2 

7 

3 

26-2616  Santa  Fe 

2 

26 

1*0 

11 

51 

11 

8,8U5 

Hi 

25 

i* 

# 

3 

2 

TOTAL  TEXAS.   WEST 
LOUISIANA  AND  NEW  MEXICO  -  2,799    U.321     2.796     7.117     1.895  368, 6aU  11. 060     U.285     1,376        679     1,299         718 


TOTAL  SOUTHWESTERH 


l4,lAl     7,607    1*,219  11.826     2.836  $66,536  18,720     7,211     2,l67     1,056     1,891     1,063 


'♦ 


#  Uas  ihaa  5M. 
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SECTION  10.      TRADE  AREA  MARKETS 
Freight  Traffic  of  Pacific  Southwest  Trade  Areas 


TRADE  AREA 
NUMBER     TRADE  CENTER 


lk-lhl6 
11-1606 
12-1606 
13-1516 
12-1501 
13-1901 
12-1502 
I5-I8I6 
13-1716 
li+-17l6 

15-lia6 
16-1831 
16-1531 
16-11+16 
18-LJa6 
16-183U 
I8-1316 
15-1838 
lU-li+Ol 
15-1U06 
15-1631 

19-2232 
18- 1916 
19-2235 
15-1931 
19^2216 
19-2031 
llt-2031 

17-2616 
16-2U31 
16-2306 
17-2231 
li+-2l406 
13-2531 
15-2316 
13-2231 

15-2567 
15-2216 

20-2716 
I8-2731 


WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen 
BellinghajB 
Everett 
Olympla 
Seattle 
Spolcane 
Tacoma 
Walla-Walla 
Wenatchee 
Yakima 

OREGON 
Astoria 
Baker 
Bend 
Eugene 

Klamath  Falls 
La  Grande 
Medford 
Pendleton 
Portland 
Salem 
The  Dalles 

IDAHO 
Blackfoot 
Boise 

Idaho  Falls 
Lewlston 
Pocatello 
Twin  Falls 
Wallace 

MONTANA 
Billings 
Bozeman 
Butte 
Dillon 
Groat  Falls 
Havre 
Helena 
Kalispell 
Lewlstown 
Missoula 

WYOMING 
Casper 
Sheridan 


NUMBER  OF 
COM- 

RAIL-  MUN- 

ROADS  ITIES  RURaL 


POPULATION 


TRADE  AREA 
URBAN 


TRADE 

TOTAL  CENTER 


(000)  (000)  (000)  (000) 


TRADE 

AREA 

SQUARE 

MILES 


TOTAL  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


3 
3 
3 
U 
k 
7 
h 
3 
1 

3 

2 
1 

2 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

5 
2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 

k 
2 

h 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 

2 
1 


22 

17 

9 

3U 

Uh 

118 

36 

5U 

1 

61 

h 
h 
h 
95 
h3 
9 

hi 
18 
129 
85 
19 

9 
Ui 

21 

27 
16 
27 
15 

153 
75 
l& 

5 
26 

1 

13 
1 

52 
66 


30 

5U 
51 
52 
123 
150 
55 
23 
45 
71 

17 
13 
12 

76 
37 
17 
39 
18 
196 
71 
26 

19 
86 
39 
US 
36 
63 
11 

96 
16 
36 

7 

la 

36 

10 

19 
31 

3k 

27 
25 


hi 
hh 

33 

28 

1|01 

133 

118 

22 

lii 

29 

12 
8 
9 

38 

A6 
8 

23 

7 

363 

hi 
6 

3 
h5 
15 
17 
21 

13 
8 

35 
13 
56 

2 
29 

9 
12 

9 

5 
15 

27 
9 


71 
97 
81+ 
80 

52U 

28l| 

173 

h5 

60 

101 

29 

21 

20 

llh 

53 

25 

62 

25 

558 

117 

32 

22 
132 
3h 
63 
57 
76 
19 

132 

30 

92 

9 

70 
hh 
22 
28 
37 
li9 

5U 
33 


ON  TRACK 
INDUSTRIES 
TRADE     TRADE 
AREA     CENTER 


22 

31 

31 

12 

366 

116 

107 

16 

12 

22 

10 
8 
9 

19 

16 
8 

11 

7 

302 

26 

6 

3 
22 
9 
9 
16 
9 
h 

16 
8 

i+0 
2 

29 
6 

12 
6 
5 

15 


2,671; 
h.03h 
2.272 

3,771 
7.135 

22.288 
1.980 
3,969 

10.806 
8.793 

1.178 
6.989 
1,116 
13.721 
19,619 
5.176 
8.810 

h.56l 
9.814; 

1;.655 
7,909 

6.692 
i;7,li;7 
10.361; 
ll;.l4l; 

9,698 
11.709 

2,597 

1*6,577 
11,665 
10,281 
7,956 
12.581 
18,761 

5,li+3 
9,966 

16.7I42 

10.991 


17     28,268 
9     13,902 


1;59 
1;06 

75 
i;31 

U3 

Ui 

I4I; 

203 

138 

55 

107 

93 

751 

238 

117 

110 

365 

238 

167 
195 
271; 
113 

611 

186 

253 

2h 

199 

27 

56 

12 

202 

205 

219 

at; 


CARS 
ORIGINATED 

TRADE     TRADE 
AREA     CENTER 

(000)     (000) 


235  ll;2 

117  72 

97  70 

157  1;7 

1,222  1,122 

97I;  287 


3U2 
83 
75 

12U 

29 

21; 
2h 
51 
69 
25 
35 
k2 
1;10 
71 
21 

30 
89 
65 
1;0 
58 
61 
32 

1%. 
52 

130 
22 

130 
27 
hi 
12 
38 
81 

79 
11; 


9 

10 

11 
9 
66 
66 
56 
13 
8 

hi 

1 

3 

7 

17 

17 

5 

17 

6 

lOl; 
29 

6 

9 
27 
20 
10 
25 
27 

h6 

1 

16 

1 

13 
2 

I 

7 
12 

1;7 
13 


2 
5 

3h 
3 


CARS 
TERMINATED 

TRADE  TRADE 
AREA  CENTER 

(000)  (000) 


3 

7 
10 

2 
h9 
38 
21; 

3 

6 
13 

1 
2 
7 
h 
8 
3 
3 
h 
61 
1 

2 

3 
5 
9 

h 

15 

h 

1 

11 
3 

13 
# 

11 
2 


8 
11 
li* 
15 
73 
53 
52 
12 

3 
19 

15 

2 

3 

10 
6 

3 
12 

5 
93 

2h 

3 

5 
23 
12 
10 
21 
16 

7 

35 
9 

17 
1 

12 


I       I 


5 
16 

11 
7 


l.5l;3  1,853  l.7i;0  3,593  1,390  1;53,062  9. 5^46  J+.306   791   381   655 


h 

9 

13 

7 
63 
39 
U3 
li 
3 
11 

2 
2 
2 
5 
5 
3 

2 

u 

67 

9 
2 

3 
6 
6 

7 

li; 

7 

3 

18 
3 

li; 

1 
11 

h 

i 

3 

11 

8 
5 

I427 


TRADE  AREA 
NUMBER  TRADE  CEMTER 


NUMBER  OF 
CQM- 
RAIL-  MUH-      TRADE  AREA      TRAM; 

80ADS  ITIES  «UHAL  URflAU  TOTAL  center 

(000)      (000)      (000)   (000) 


californu 

26-1J4O6  Bakerafield 
21-1331  Chioo 
30-1737  Bl  Centre 
19-1216  Eureka 
25-11*06  Preano 
21-1361;  MaryaTllle 
22-1306  Sacraaanto 
28-1509  San  BeroardiBo 
30-1501  San  Diefo 
27-1306  Santa  Barbara 
2(;-12l6  Santa  Crut 
22-1217  Santa  Rosa 
23-1306  Stockton 
Los  Aogelea  Multiple 
Market 
26-li4D2     Lon«  Beaoh 
26-11*01     Loa  Anselea 
26-1I4O6    Paaadeea 
28-llao     Santa  Ana 
San  Franoiaoo  Multiple 
Market 

23-1202    Oakland 
2>ia)l     San  Franoiaoo 
25-1206    San  Jose 
22-1216    Vallejo 


21-1931 
26-1831 
22-1516 
al*-1731 

21-22i-'.S 

21-22\r 

22-221' 

22-2201 

33-2231 
30-2133 
33-2131 
30-2006 

29-2031 

3d-2lo6 
28.2731 

ak-2716 

as-2s;i 
al»-2Ci6 

S»-2(l51 

3i-aU3i 


nVAEA 
Blko 

Laa  Tegas 
Reno 
Toaopah* 
OUH 
Logan 
Ogden 
Profo 
Salt  Lake  City 

ASIZOIA 
Douglaa 
Globe 
Nogalea 
Phondz 
Preaoott 
Tueaon 

WrOHIM} 
Laraale  . 
look  Sprigs 

COLOSAOO 
Boulder 


Orand  JuBotloii 

■BIIIKZICO 
Oallup 
SilTW  Cltgr 


POPULATION 


TRADE 
AREA 
SQUARE 
MILES 


ON  TRACK 
INDUSTRIES 
TRADE     TRADE 
AREA     CENTER 


2 
2 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

u 

2 
1 
1 
2 
3 


2 
6 
2 
3 


2 
h 
2 
2 


1 
3 
ii 
6 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

2 
1 

3 
2 
2 

1 
2 


86 

61 

liO 

i*7 

233 

27 

113 

iit2 

U9 
69 
hk 
102 
89 

li+5 
5 

55 
45 
40 

157 
35 
42 
35 
45 


5  19 

1  53 

8  115 

3  18 


13 

44 

18 
50 

31 

a6 

12 

78 

81 

7 

6 
13 

25 
9 

30 

34 
13 


53 

32 

85 

26 

8,2146 

51 

21 

73 

8 

9.818 

41 

30 

71 

8 

8.081; 

35 

16 

51 

16 

7.695 

180 

111 

291 

53 

16.693 

2b 

13 

39 

6 

2.725 

92 

110 

202 

94 

5,773 

86 

102 

186 

37 

27.196 

36 

174 

210 

llifl 

4,221 

61 

83 

144 

34 

7,746 

41 

50 

91 

14 

3.765 

66 

27 

93 

11 

6.359 

117 

77 

194 

48 

7.315 

342  2.016  2.360  1,238 

6  152  158  lii2 

211;  1.579  1.791^  1,238 

71  218  289  76 

50  69  119  30 


6 
19 
55 
10 

21 

30 

39 

146 

19 
29 
4 
114 
23 
19 

3 

14 

15 
47 
63 

50 
16 


5,296 
206 

3.684 
613 
795 


208  I.318  1.526 

56  466  521 

45  724  769 

56  85  141 

51  44  95 


3 
13 
25 

2 

16 

48 

32 

189 

22 
22 

6 

71 

20 

33 

9 
16 

17 

5 

17 

10 
4 


11 
32 

80 

12 

37 

76 

71 

535 

41 
51 
10 
185 
43 
51 

12 
30 

32 

53 
80 

60 
19 


3  21.216 

5  37,667 

19  51,812 

2  31.696 

10  1,720 

4D  7,820 

15  7.996 

140  99.276 


10 

7 
6 

48 
6 

33 

9 
8 

11 

5 
10 

6 

4 


6,170 
11.207 

1.229 
21,214 
26.773 

8.554 

4.399 
19.352 

1.553 
22,777 
24.4il9 

26,784 
10.625 


shh 

136 

192 

69 

1.158 

75 
1;28 
367 
215 
192 

255 
165 
427 

1,626 
37 

1.115 
312 
162 


634  6.376  1.906 

264  875  701 

634  1.081;  6I;9 

56  2.654  251 

14  1,765  105 


49 
106 
170 

26 

73 
158 

97 
566 

76 
46 
29 
317 
134 
62 

31 
139 

96 

40 

180 

82 
31 


•  1932 

CASS 
ORIGINATED 

TRADE  TRADE 
AREA  CENTER 

(000)   (000) 


47 
14 
62 
38 

197 
19 

158 
37 

119 
36 
17 
34 

125 

871 
19 

871 
44 
34 

761 
505 
761 

143 
6 


29 

24 
54 
26 

14 
61 

30 
296 

21 
8 

25 
162 

31 
62 

24 
36 

33 
20 
32 

30 
16 


25 

10 

34 

7 

68 

6 

53 

40 

8 

22 

29 

12 

44 

141 
3 

102 
19 
18 

286 

124 

92 

25 

47 


2 
11 
30 

2 

5 
25 
62 

51 
10 

3 

2 

21 
6 
4 

6 
33 

11 

4 

27 

10 
27 


CARS 

TERMINATED 
TRADE     TRADE 

AREA     CENTER 
(000)      (000) 


3 

1 

10 
2 

23 
1 

23 
5 
3 
1 
1 
2 

13 

86 
1 

86 
* 

1 

86 

67 
86 

17 

4 


1 

1 
7 


1 

18 

4 

30 

2 
1 
1 
6 
f 
4 

5 
13 

# 
# 
3 


I 


8 

7 

8 

4 

43 

4 

40 

41 

13 

12 

21 

13 

39 

177 

4 

156 

11 

6 

263 

103 

103 

36 

21 


4 

14 

26 
# 

5 

27 
12 
76 

12 
4 
2 

27 
12 

7 

5 

14 

7 

3 

13 

6 
26 


h 
2 
2 
2 

20 
1 

28 
5 
9 
2 
2 

3 

22 

ll;8 

3 
1U8 

3 
1 

92 
76 
92 
25 
3 


3 

3 

10 


2 

19 

8 

46 

6 
1 
2 
12 
2 
7 

5 

4 


1 
1 
5 

3 
1 


^ 


»UL  FlCIFXC  SOOBWST      -2.077    2,179    4.763    6.942    3.376  531.605    9.969    4.322    l.U,5 


456       995        999 


f  Less  than  50^ 


iliif^sSf  '*"^^"'  ^'^'"^  ^'^'^•^  ^  ^^  ^"^'-  "o^  '^  -  ^  «ar^<i  by  (iiaa.  1  flailroad. 


1 
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SBCTIOH  12,   FLOW  OF  LOCAL  TRAFFIC 
Amlyals  12,1  Halation  of  Single  to  Multiple  Carrier  Carload  Traffio  -  1932 

PHICBITAGE  OF  SINGLE  CAHRIER  (LOCAL)  TO  TOTAL  TRAFFIC 
CAR  MILES REVBHUE 

roifSB  East-  POCa-  S6OTB-  WEST-    nWITH)    EAST-  PftdU  Soift-H-  WEST- 

STATES  ERK   HOlU  RM    ERN    STATES  ERN   HOB-  ERN    ERN 

IAS  ua 


ALL  COMMODITIES 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL 
Sand,  Stone  and  OraTel 

II  SAM  MATERIAL 
Bulk  Oraln  and  Beats 
Pariahablee 
Ut«  Anlvaa 
Coal  and  Coke 
Ores 

Sulphur  and  Sulphurlo  Aold 
Porert  Rroduote 

III  SBCFROCISSSD  MATERIAL 
Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobaooo 
Paper  and  Produota 

IV  lECESSARIBS 
Cereals 

ICaoellaneoua  Tmrm  Produota 
Edible  AniiKl  Produota 
Oili  •  Vegetable  and  Anina 
Muiufaotured  Food 
TaKtilea  and  Leather 

V  AUXILIARIBS 
PetroleuB  and  Pfoduota 
Building  Materiala 
Chenioala 
Ml  80  ellaneoua 

VI  ACCBSORISS 
Iron  and  Stael 
Other  Metala 
J^lianoea 
Olaaa  and  Tile 


ALL  CCMDOimS 

I  SOUCm  MATERIAL 
Sand,  Stone  and  GraTSl 

II  RAW  MATERIAL 
Bulk  Grain  and  Beeta 
Periihablea 
Ut«  Animla 
Coal  and  Coke 
Orea 

Sulphur  and  Sulphurio  Aoid 
Foreat  Produota 

III  SIKIFSOCBSSBD  MATERIAL 
Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobaooo 
IWper  and  Produota 

IV  MKESaASIBS 
Careals 

Miaoellaneoua  Fkra  Prodiiots 
Idibla  Anlml  Rrodueta 
Oila  -  Vegetable  and  Aniial 
Ihnufaotured  Food 
Taartiloa  and  Leather 

V  AnXILIARIBS 
PetrolevBB  and  Produota 
Building  Ifeteriala 
ChMdoala 
Miaoellaneoua 

VI  ACCESSORIES 
Iron  aad  Steel 
Otiier  Matala 
i^lianoea 

Olaaa  and  Tile 

*  Leaa  than  hair  of  one  per  cent. 


2391      SIJC 
53    51 


53 
2U 
5U 
7 
U5 
28 
26 

la 

17 
2k 
32 
15 
21 

2k 
2k 
16 
26 
22 

13 
22 

20 
26 
16 
2k 
16 

25 
11 

14 
23 


51 
20 

37 
7 
2? 
23 
23 
30 
11 

15 
12 
16 
19 
20 

25 
14 
16 
21+ 
lU 
26 
26 
21 

17 
26 

23 
30 

15 
16 

27 


30JC 

55 

55 

3k 

2k 
2 

15 

37 
21 

U2 

9 

16 

Ik 
18 
10 

14 
12 

7 
6 

6 

« 

14 

27 
18 

5 

9 

9 
13 

3 

6 
12 


205C   2W 
50   57 


50 
19 
32 

8 
38 
2k 

9 
55 
18 
21- 
24 

14 

20 
19 
31 
13 
27 
14 
11 

21 
26 
18 

15 
16 
11 
17 
5 
7 
12 


57 
26 

64 
6 

55 
28 

39 
31 
19 
35 
47 
15 
2k 
29 
20 
20 
30 
23 
22 
20 
17 
35 
17 
25 
13 
16 
10 
12 
17 


31% 

61 

61 

53 
66 
10 

52 
33 
36 
53 
25 
28 
58 
20 

27 
27 
32 
19 
1|2 
30 
19 
31 
32 
54 
18 
50 

16 

16 
26 


295t 

57 

57 

29 

50 

11 

32 

30 

31 

47 

18 

19 

17 

19 

2k 

2U 

3k 

16 

22 

31 
18 

33 
36 
26 
17 
33 
32 

ko 

18 
19 
30 


36% 

75 
75 
58 
29 

3 
19 
40 
33 
52 
16 
23 
23 
2k 
14 
16 
21 

9 

9 
11 

2 

23 

ko 

28 
7 

14 
17 

21 

4 

10 
20 


28J{      3W 
61        64 


61 
26 
45 
9 
l42 

31 
19 
61 
26 
28 

34 
16 

27 
19 

ko 

14 
46 

21 
18 
31 
39 
27 
19 
19 
16 
21 

5 
11 

14 


64 
38 
74 
9 
62 


47 
27 
38 
kB 
22 

31 

34 

26 
26 
47 
32 
26 

29 

27 

45 
16 

29 
17 
21 
16 

14 
19 


PERCEHTAGE  OF  MULTIPLE  CARRIER  TO  TOTAL  CARLOAD  TRAFFIC  -  1932 


773« 
47 

47 
76 
46 
93 
55 
72 
74 
59 
83 
76 
68 
85 
79 
76 
76 
8k 
74 
78 
87 
78 
80 
74 

au 

76 
82 

75 
89 
86 

77 


795J   705C 
49   45 


49 
80 

63 
99 
73 
77 
77 
70 
89 
85 
88 

au 

81 
80 

75 
86 

au 

76 


74 
79 
83 
74 
77 
70 

85 

81+ 


45 
66 
76 
98 
85 
63 
79 
58 
91 
81+ 
86 
82 
90 
86 
88 
93 
Sk 
9k 


805J   765C 
50   43 


86   100 
74   86 


73 
82 

95 
91 
91 
87 
97 
91+ 
88 


50 
61 
68 

92 

62 
76 
91 

45 

82 
79 
76 
86 
80 
81 
69 
87 
73 
86 

89 
79 
74 
82 

85 

au 

89 
83 
95 
93 
66 


43 

74 
36 
91+ 
45 
72 
61 

69 
81 

65 
53 
85 
76 
71 
60 
60 
70 
77 
78 
80 
63 
65 
83 
75 
87 

au 

90 
88 

J5_ 


695C 

39 

39 

67 
3U 
90 
U8 
67 
6U 
U7 
75 
72 
62 
80 
73 
73 
68 
81 
58 
70 
81 

69 
68 
66 
82 

70 

75 
66 

au 
au 


nS      6U5C 
43   25 


43 
71 
50 
89 
66 
70 
69 
53 
82 
61 

83 
61 
76 
76 
66 

au 

76 
69 
62 

67 
6U 
72 
83 
67 
66 
60 
82 
61 

JO. 


25 

62 
71 
97 
81 
60 
67 
U8 
au 
77 
77 
76 
66 
82 
79 
91 
91 
39 
96 
77 
60 
72 

93 

86 

83 
79 
96 
90 
80 


72%      66% 
39   36 


39 
7U 
55 
91 
58 
69 
81 

39 
74 
72 
66 
8U 
73 
61 
60 
86 
5U 
79 
82 

69 
61 

73 
81 
81 

au 

79 
95 
89 
86 


36 
62 
26 
91 
38 
64 
52 
53 
73 
62 

52 
78 
69 
66 
72 
74 
53 
66 

74 
71 
73 
55 
62 

71 
83 
79 

au 

86 

81 


SECTION  15,   FLOW  OF  INTERCARRIER  TRAFFIC 
Analysis  13,1  Analysis  of  ikiltiple  Carrier  Carload  Traffic  -  1952 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INTERLINE  ORIGINATED  (B   TERMINATED  TO  TOTAL  TRAFFIC 
CAR  MILES  REVENUE 


tWITEI)  East- 

P6CA- 

youffl- 

WEST- 

PKITEB 

EAST- 

pflgA. sonrn-  west. 

STATES 

ERN 

HON- 
TAS 

ERN 

ERN 

STATES 

ERN 

HON- 
TAS 

ERN 

ERI 

ALL  COMMODITIES 

55% 

57^ 

57?J 

565C 

53% 

55% 

575C 

55JJ 

56^ 

523c 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL 

38 

37 

29 

39 

38 

55 

38 

19 

5U 

55 

Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 

38 

37 

29 

39 

38 

55 

38 

19 

3U 

55 

II  RAW  MATERIAL 

5U 

57 

57 

59 

48 

5U 

2 

55 

59 

U8 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beeta 

39 

51 

57 

5U 

32 

30 

55 

U7 

2U 

Perishables 

55 

6U 

31 

58 

52 

62 

67 

58 

66 

59 

LiTO  Animals 

U5 

57 

68 

48 

38 

Ul 

57 

63 

46 

5U 

Coal  and  Coke 

57 

56 

58 

66 

56 

57 

56 

t 

62 

59 

Ores 

32 

60 

U4 

47 

uu 

51 

58 

49 

U2 

Sulphur  &  Sulphurio  Aoid 

Ui 

5U 

52 

35 

U2 

39 

47 

45 

32 

40 

Forest  Products 

55 

56 

45 

53 

11 

55 

59 

51 

55 

5U 

III  SaaPROCBSSi!D  MATERIAL 

5U 

58 

59 

54 

56 

62 

57 

55 

50 

Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobaooo 

51 

59 

59 

5U 

46 

51 

65 

57 

52 

U6 

Pfcper  and  Produota 

56 

58 

56 

55 

55 

60 

62 

58 

61 

55 

IV  NECESSARIES 

57 

56 

5U 

53 

60 

56 

57 

59 

55 

56 

Cereala 

59 

57 

61 

57 

60 

58 

59 

6U 

60 

55 

Mlsoellaneous  Farm  Produots 

5U 

56 

Uo 

46 

56 

52 

5U 

U3 

45 

55 

Edible  AnljMil  Produots 

56 

5U 

70 

57 

66 

60 

58 

75 

59 

62 

Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Axximl 

52 

52 

U5 

50 

52 

U6 

56 

52 

U5 

U5 

Msnufaotured  Food 

57 

56 

52 

50 

59 

55 

56 

S 

55 

56 

Textiles  and  Leather 

57 

6U 

58 

5U 

61 

61 

67 

57 

60 

V  AUXILIARIES 

59 

58 

59 

57 

61 

58 

57 

60 

55 

59 

PetroleuB  and  Produets 

62 

60 

62 

57 

65 

58 

56 

5U 

51 

61 

Building  Materials 

61 

65 

70 

62 

58 

65 

65 

61 

50 

Chemloals 

59 

58 

59 

55 

6U 

6U 

^ 

58 

68 

Mlsoellaneous 

56 

56 

57 

56 

55 

56 

55 

62 

59 

57 

VI  ACCESSORIES 

59 

59 

65 

5U 

59 

59 

57 

66 

57 

65 

Iron  and  Steel 

57 

56 

68 

56 

58 

55 

52 

67 

S 

62 

Other  Metals 

58 

61 

51 

3U 

57 

59 

66 

61 

56 

Appllanoes 

60 

61 

59 

51 

60 

6U 

65 

62 

57 

64 

Olass  and  Tils' 

60 

58 

77 

57 

61 

62 

60 

75 

61 

^ 

PBRCBVTAOE  OF 

niTERMXDIATB 

OS  OVER 

ITEAD  TO 

TOTAL  TSAFPIC 

AIL  COMMODITIES 

22% 

2Z% 

15JJ 

2U9K 

23% 

ik% 

14J( 

99t 

16K 

1UJ{ 

I  ROtna  MATERIAL 

9 

12 

16 

11 

5 

k 

5 

6 

5 

3 

Saad,  Stons  and  Oraral 

9 

12 

16 

U 

5 

4 

i 

6 

5 

3 

II  RAM  MATERIAL 

82 

23 

9 

88 

26 

'I 

7 

15 

14 

Bulk  Orals  aad  Bests 

7 

18 

19 

14 

4 

6 

16 

6 

2 

Pwriahablss 

58 

89 

67 

3U 

U8 

86 

88 

99 

25 

58 

LlTS  Aaimls 

10 

16 

17 

14 

7 

7 

11 

18 

12 

u 

CmI  and  Coin 

15 

81 

5 

10 

16 

10 

14 

5 

7 

5 

Orsa 

S2 

17 

35 

U4 

17 

15 

11 

25 

58 

10 

Sulphtur  aad  Sulphurio  Aoid 

16 

16 

6 

10 

27 

6 

6 

3 

7 

13 

Fersst  Products 

28 

33 

46 

29 

86 

80 

85 

55 

19 

19 

ZXI  SBCntOCUSID  MATERIAL 

se 

87 

85 

85 

16 

16 

19 

20 

17 

12 

Oottoa,  Bay  aad  Tobaooo 

17 

89 

27 

88 

7 

11 

16 

20 

14 

6 

Hpsr  aad  Produots 

89 

86 

2U 

31 

58 

20 

19 

18 

83 

23 

XV  ncpssARiu 

28 

25 

36 

87 

16 

17 

19 

87 

80 

13 

Car sals 

17 

23 

85 

8U 

11 

15 

17 

18 

81 

u 

Mtsosllaasous  Farm  Rroduots 

28 

19 

ua 

^ 

9k 

ll 

18 

36 

15 

17 

Idibl*  Aalml  Produsts 

86 

38 

85 

14 

81 

86 

16 

87 

1£ 

Oils  •  Vsgstabls  aad  Aalml 

82 

38 

U9 

83 

18 

18 

28 

59 

11 

10 

Ikaufftotursd  Feed 

81 

80 

US 

36 

16 

15 

13 

38 

86 

12 

Ttxtllsi  sad  Lsathsr 

30 

88 

68 

35 

17 

80 

15 

U9 

t 

14 

V  AOXXLZARIIS 

19 

16 

87 

88 

19 

11 

10 

17 

12 

FttrolsvB  aad  Produots 

16 

14 

11 

17 

80 

10 

8 

6 

10 

12 

lulldiag  IktsrlslB 

13 

14 

18 

80 

10 

8 

9 

7 

12 

I 

Qhsaio«ls 

85 

85 

36 

30 

19 

18 

19 

31 

83 

Mlsesllaasous 

80 

16 

34 

86 

80 

14 

18 

84 

88 

14 

VI  A0CI830XII8 

83 

16 

86 

35 

86 

16 

11 

17 

87 

20 

Iron  sad  Ststl 

18 

14 

19 

87 

86 

11 

8 

12 

^  1 

21 

17 

Othsr  Ustals 

31 

au 

U6 

61 

53 

85 

16 

35 

U9 

28 

Applitassi 

86 

83 

35 

U8 

86 

80 

16 

86 

58 

28 

Olati  sad  Til* 

17 

15 

11 

51 

88 

12 

10 

7 

85 

18 

'4»d 


4 


I 

I 
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SECTION  Ih'      INTRATERRITORIAL  COMMERCE 


Analysis  ll^.l  Intratorritorial  Interchange  of  Rail  Cars  by  Eastern  and  Southern  Railways 


RAIIHAY  GROUPS 
JUNCTIONS 


EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN 

All   Junctions 
NEir  ENGLAND 

All  New  England 
Portland 
Other  Maine 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Boston 

Other  Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  York  City 
Other  New  York 
CENTRAL  EAST  AND  POCAHONTAS 
All  Trunk  Line 
New  York  City 
Buffalo 

Other  New  York 
New  Jersey 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Other  Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Baltimore 
Other  Maryland 
Washington 
All  Pocahontas 
Norfolk 
Other  Virginia 
West  Virginia 
All  Central 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Toledo 
Other  Ohio 
Indianapolis 
Other  Indiana 
Detroit 

Other  Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Chicago  -  Total 
Road-to-Road 
Road-to-Terminal 
Termina 1 -to-Terminal 
Peoria 

Other  Illinois 
St. Louis  -  Total 
Road-to-Road 
Road-to-Terminal 
Torminal-to-Terminal 
All  Southeastern 

Louisville 
All  Western 
Des  Moines 
Kansas  City 
Other  Missouri 
Omaha 
All  Canadian 
East  Canada 


LOADED 

CASS 

(000) 


EMPTY 

CARS 

(000) 


16,326  13,635 


8O3 

123 

69 

15 

190 

70 

291 

6 

28 

3 

9 


528 
86 

55 
11 

93 

59 

190 

2 

Sk 
1 

5 


5,683 

4.762 

802 

584 

90U 

708 

674 

602 

153 

147 

266 

197 

534 

300 

2.323 

1.996 

17 

24 

83 

88 

86 

77 

hi 

41 

582 

563 

hi 

40 

27 

45 

5O8 

478 

7.01+0 

5.932 

ir/3 

182 

2t<9 

251 

370 

351 

561 

487 

1,180 

999 

152 

121 

298 

270 

286 

291 

175 

170 

14 

9 

2.971 

2,267 

167 

197 

1,840 

1,827 

964 

243 

32 

40 

143 

141 

336 

353 

26 

47 

306 

304 

4 

2 

10 

9 

10 

9 

23 

25 

9 

14 

9 

7 

2 

2 

5 

2 

5 

5 

5 

5 

RAIIKAY  (SOUPS 
JUNCTIONS 


LAKE  GUIF 
All  Central 

Indianapolis 

Other  Indiana 

Chicago  -  Total 
Road-to-Terminal 

Peoria 

Other   Illinois 

St. Louis   -  Total 
Road-to-Road 
Road-to-Termina 1 
All  Southeastern 

Louisville 

Other  Kentucky 

Memphis 

Other  Tennessee 

Birmingham 

Montgomery 

Other  Alabama 

Meridian 

Other  Mississippi 

New  Orleans 

Other   Louisiana 
All  Western 

Sioux  City 

Omaha 
SOUTHEASTERN 
All  Trunk  Line 

Washington 
All  Central 

Indiana 

St. Louis  -  Total 
Road-to-Terminal 
All  Pocahontas 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Other  Virginia 
All  Southeastern 

Louisville 

Other  Kentucky 

Charlotte 

Wilmington 

Other  North  Carolina 

Charleston 

Colimbia 

Other  South  Carolina 

Chattanooga 

Nashville 

Memphis 

Other  Tennessee 

Atlanta 

Savannah 

Albany 

Other  Georgia 

Jacksonville 
Other  Florida 

Birmingham 
Montgomery 
Other  Alabama 
Mississippi 
New  Orleans 


LOADED  EUPTY 
CARS    CARS 
(000)    (000) 


556 
5 

26 

255 

255 

24 

43 

203 

3 

200 
239 

33 
8 

15 

23 

23 

3 

29 
6 

38 

58 

1 

14 
8 
6 

3 

4E 

8 
40 
40 

219 
32 

127 
60 
1,101 
10 
14 
27 
5 

179 
20 
22 

141 

36 

7 

16 

46 

119 

26 

20 

211 

66 

33 
22 

9 
43 
16 

12 


456 

4 

23 

166 

166 

24 

44 

195 

3 

192 

203 

30 

6 

15 

17 

21 
2 

27 
6 

25 
53 
1 
8 
5 
3 

3 
3 

45 
7 

38 

38 
207 

34 
116 

57 
689 

12 

13 

22 

6 

119 

23 
18 

100 
28 
6 
13 
35 
90 
32 
18 

162 
71 
37 
21 
10 
32 
12 
10 


SECTION  14.   INTRATERRITORIAL  COMMERCE 
Analysis  14.2  Intraterrltorlal  Interchange  of  Rail  Cars  by  Western  Railways 


RAIIHAY  GROUPS 

LOADED 

EMPTY 

HAIUIAY   GROUPS 

LOADED 

EMPTY 

JDHCnOIS 

CARS 

CARS 

JUNCTIONS 

CARS 

CARS 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

WESTERN 

SOUTHWESTERN 

All  Junotlona 

6.734 

6,565 

All  Western  Tirunk  Line 

253 

229 

HQRTBRESTERN 

Chicago  -  Total 

202 

171 

All  Wertern  Trunk  line 

3,143 

3.027 

Road-to-Road 

6 

12 

Miohlgan 

44 

36 

Road-to-Terminal 

196 

199 

Milmukee 

26 

27 

Peoria 

8 

8 

Other  Wisoonain 

225 

713 

Other  Illinois 

14 

15 

Chicago  -  Total 

1.392 

969 

Minneapo li 8 -St .Paul 

2 

1 

Road-to-Roa^ 

61 

56 

Quad  Cities 

3 

2 

Ho«d-to-TennrT»  1 

1,324 

911 

Des  Moines 

6 

8 

7 

2 

Other  Iowa 

11 

10 

Paoria 

15 

14 

Omaha 

13 

20 

Otter  Illlnoli 

33 

31 

Other   Nebraska 

2 

2 

Duluth 

91 

90 

All  Southwestern 

2,368 

2.252 

Minneapolis -St.Paul 

462 

388 

St.  Louis   -  Total 

112 

164 

Other  Minnesota 

129 

105 

Road-to-Road 

15 

24 

Clinton 

11 

13 

Road-to-Terminal 

96 

139 

Quad  Cities 

11 

10 

Termina 1 -to -Termina 1 

1 

1 

!>•■  MoinAi 

39 

37 

St. Joseph 

20 

19 

Dubuq[ue 

3 

3 

Kansas  City 

234 

206 

Sioux  City 

103 

95 

Othsr  Missouri 

56 

50 

Oth«r  lom 

97 

69 

Kansas 

184 

181 

St. Louis  -  Total 

27 

57 

Denver 

5 

6 

s  -Koad-to-Tsniiaal 

27 

37 

Pueblo 

73 

53 

St.Jot«ph 

27 

27 

Other  Colorado 

71 

62 

Kanaaa  Oily 

29 

19 

100 

81 

Oth«r  Missouri 

10 

9 

Other  Arkansas 

101 

106 

forth  Dakota 

26 

30 

Shreveport 

83 

75 

Sioux  PaUs 

3 

3 

Alexandria 

21 

19 

Other  South  Dakota 

20 

22 

Other  Louisiana 

93 

93 

OMha 

256 

183 

Tulsa 

32 

33 

Othsr  lebraska 

36 

37 

Oklahoma  City 

58 

61 

1 

1 

Other   Oklahoaa 

213 

189 

Denver 

41 

35 

Dallas 

52 

47 

Othar  Colorado 

2 

2 

Denniaon 

46 

32 

All  Paolf  lo  lorttarest 

287 

261 

El  Paso 

82 

67 

Moatam 

74 

69 

Fort  Worth 

194 

178 

Idaho 

7 

7 

Houston-Galveston 

100 

122 

WyodLac 

11 

13 

San  Antonio 

21 

35 

Saattla 
Spdkaaa 

41 

44 

Othar  Texas 

411 

364 

47 

31 

All  Southeastern 

65 

63 

tka<^ 

9 

9 

Mcnphis 

23 

24 

Othsr  Waahiacton 

66 

54 

3 

2 

Part laid 

17 

22 

New  Orleans 

39 

37 

Othmr  Oracon 

7 

6 

All  Pacific  Southwest 

614 

531 

Vtah 

6 

7 

Ogden-Salt   lake  City 

66 

48 

All  Paaifie  Soutkirast 

k 

2 

Other  Utah 

20 

19 

Los  Aac«lM 

2 

1 

Arlsona 

9 

9 

Otiksr  California 

2 

1 

New  Mexico 

91 

69 

Nevada 

10 

8 

San  Franolsoo 

156 

119 

AILSAIUUTS 

Los  Angeles 

107 

113 

All  Junotioas 

23.060 

20,000 

Other  California 

176 

147 

t\ 
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SECTIQR  15.      IHTERTERSITOBIAL  COIOGSCE 


AnalyBis  I3.I 

Interterritorial   Interchaagj 

3  of  Ball 

Cars  by  Junctions 

1932 

OAXXIAT 

LOADED  CARS 

TOTAL 
(000) 

EMPTY  CARS 
SORTS     SOUTH 
(000)      (000) 

EAST 
(000) 

JUICTIOI 

TOTAL 
(000) 

HORTH 
(000) 

SOUTH 
(000) 

EAST 
(000) 

WEST 
(000) 

WEST 
(000.) 

ILL  GITZWATS 

All  Jimctlons 

7.396 

1,963 

1.237 

2,660 

1,53^ 

6,220 

999 

1,726 

1,221 

2,274 

EUDSGV  HI7EB 

All  Eudson  Biver 

1.138 

kk 

^3 

767 

285 

7U9 

26 

23 

111 

589 

Vew  Tork  Cltjr 

291 

*m 

- 

201 

89 

iBi 

- 

^ 

3»* 

1»*7 

503 

- 

- 

375 

128 

322 

- 

- 

kz 

280 

TSAVSZAST 

All  Transeast 

«79. 

625 

218 

20 

16 

792 

188 

571 

16 

17 

Washin^on 

255 

182 

73 

- 

- 

200 

50 

151 

- 

- 

VorfoUc 

51 

35 

16 

- 

- 

kk 

13 

32 

- 

- 

dnclnnatl 

3fe 

29>* 

68 

- 

- 

349 

62 

287 

- 

- 

Louis  vine 

x29 

A 

H5 

- 

•• 

llU 

k2 

72 

- 

- 

IvaarTllle 

m 

29 

15 

- 

- 

k8 

20 

28 

- 

- 

TRAVSOGonixarF 

All  TranBContinent 

2.3^*7 

196 

155  • 

L.233 

762 

2,101 

125 

181 

697 

1.098 

Chlca^ 

1.093 

122 

85 

533 

353 

1,017 

68 

105 

337 

507 

St.  Louis 

595 

ke 

^ 

326 

176 

515 

35 

51 

160 

269 

Uea^hlB 

1119 

to 

- 

98 

% 

1% 

- 

- 

kg 

90 

law  Orleans 

90 

te 

- 

49 

hi 

91 

- 

- 

39 

52 

iRAisnar 

All  Sransvest 

867 

>W5 

2>»7 

103 

3»* 

75H 

19U 

^31 

33 

96 

basMi  Cltgr 

^71 

S65 

123 

66 

18 

U18 

102 

231 

17 

68 

Cteha 

119 

kz 

2i| 

37 

16 

106 

21 

IK) 

16 

28 

Beirrer 

62 

35 

27 

- 

- 

53 

22 

32 

- 

- 

Ocdaa-Sklt  Lain 

15« 

nk 

llll 

- 

- 

127 

28 

99 

- 

- 

Portlaad 

39 

20 

20 

- 

- 

30 

15 

15 

- 

- 

BBT  WKSJMD  IMTBiXOB 

72 

25 

to 

k 

2 

52 

32 

lU 

2 

4 

GBRBAL  IA8T  UTEBIGB 

721 

279 

186 

119 

137 

592 

137 

23>» 

116 

104 

800IEIASI  utibicb 

«55 

116 

167 

3»*3 

228 

703 

I3U 

82 

187 

300 

29>» 

92 

103 

m 

^ 

268 

93 

90 

42 

44 

acxrcBMtac  umioB 

lis 

m 

58 

27 

16 

170 

53 

78 

17 

22 

la 

21 

20 

- 

«• 

39 

17 

22 

_ 

. 

SECTICB  15.      HTKRT1SHIT0HLAL  COMMERCl 
Analysis  15-2     Interterritorial  Intercbange  of  Rail  Cars  W  lastern  Railways  -  1932 


CARRIERS 


T.niDgD  CARS 


n?n  mn 


JUHCTIQIS 


CEBTRAL  EAST  -  NEW  EVGLABB  -  ALL 
Hudson  River  Gateways  -  All 
■ew  York 
Albaay^Troy 
Vew  England  Interior 
Central  East  Interior 


CXVTRAL  EAST  -  SOUTHEAST  -  ALL 
Transeast  Gateways  -  All 

Washington 

Vorfolk 

Cincinnati 

Louisville 
Transcontlnent  Gateways  -  All 

St .  Lottl  8 
Centred  East  Interior 
Southeast  Interior 


CDTBAL  EAST  -  LAH  GUU  -  ALL 
Transeast  Gateways  -  All 

Cincinnati 

Louisville 

Xvansville 
Transcontlnent  Gateways  -  All 

Chlca^ 

St.  Louis 
Central  last  Interior 
Southeast  Interior 


cnrrBAL  xast  -  vortbwxst  -  all 

Transcontlnent  Gateways  -  All 

Chlca^^o 

St.  Louis 
TranswBst  Gateways  -  All 

Kansas  City 


Central  Xast  Interior 
lorthwest  Interior 

f^rnPAT.  XAST  -  SOUTHtEST  -  ALL 
Transcontlnent  Gateways  -  All 

Chicane 

St.  Louis 
Sranswest  Gateways  -  All 

Kansas  City 
Central  last  Interior 
lorthwest  Interior 

CBTFRAL  xast  -  CAXASIAI  -  ALL 
Rudson  Biver  Gateways 
Central  Xast  Interior 
^>Ti«<<i«^n  Interior 


new  nGLAHB  -  caxasiai  -  all 

Hudson  River  Gateways 
lew  T»ci  ""'<  Interior 


TOTAL 
(000) 

1.095 

1,052 

291 

503 

7 
37 


707 
407 

255 

51 

89 
12 

13 

13 

22 

266 


1% 

273 

Uf 

)|l» 

2te 

lA 
fil 
90 

IT 


1.030 
854 


8 

122 

30 


21 

111 


317 
20 


«5 


HORTH 
OR  EAST 
COCO) 


SOUTH 
OR  WEST 
(000) 


^ 

301 

285 

201 

89 

'^ 

128 
2 

23 

l4 

IIO8 

299 

279 

127 

182 

73 

8 

16 

'5 

5 

8 

5 

8 

18 

3 

106 

160 

m 

232 
90 

^ 

33 

76 

i4o 

% 

57 
10 


570 

^^ 

19 

17 
12 

5 

59 
15 


48S 
4l4 
116 

i4 
3 


208 
10 

183 
15 


15 

102 

67 
27 
32 

7 


460 

IP 
268 

23 

7 
4 

^l 

15 


218 
187 

57 
109 

13 

13 
7 

10 


150 

11 

13»» 

5 


25 


73 


TOTAL 
(000) 

732 
700 
181 
322 
D 
26 


583 
343 
200 

44 

89 

Ji 

19 

208 


HORTH 
OR  XAST 
(000) 

120 

111 


SOUTH 
OR  WBSI 
(000) 


706 
4i6 

261 

105 

48 


51 
8? 

9 


956 

802 


29 

21 

8 

106 

19 


591 
503 
173 

64 
i4 
10 


276 
18 

238 
20 


77 


2 
7 


239 

99 

50 

13 

33 

3 

7 

7 

2 
131 


205 
90 
30 

39 

20 
81 
^ 
19 
31 

3 


439 

517 

264 
38 

I 

5 

53 
10 


173 

150 

51 

78 

13 

i 

5 


itk 
9 

90 
5 


49 
17 
32 


611 
l47 

280 

4 

19 
344 

244 
151 

1 
7 

d 
76 


28 

113 

73 


328 

22 
21 


'I 

53 
9 


4l8 

35U 

122 

192 

51 

51 

9 

5 


171 

I-? 

15 


M\ 


ss 


SBCTIOV  13.      IHTERTEHRITORIAL 

coyiosci 

15.3 

Interterritorial  Interchange  of  Ball   Cars 
Southern  and  Western  Hallways  -  1932 

ly      / 

CiBBISRS 

LOADIU)  CABS 

QflTT  jJlEt 

HOBTE 

SOUTH 

HOBIS 

SOUTH 

JtatCTIONS 

TOTAL 

OB  EAST 

DR  WEST 

TOTAL 

OB  EAST 

OB  WEST 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

SOUTHEAST  -  LAIE  GULF  -  iLL 

532 

315 

217 

U59 

1* 

275 

Transeaat  Gateways 

1? 

11 

9 

20 

9 

11 

Transcontlnent  Gateways  - 

All 

kk 

21 

20 

'2 

20 

20 

St.   Louis 

5 

2 

k 

i 

1 

Monphls 

20 

12 

8 

19 

10 

Vew  Orleans 

15 

7 

8 

17 

\ 

8 

Central  East  Interior 

8 

1 

7 

9 

1 

Southeast   Interior 

iiOt 

28£ 

182 

391 

Iktl 

21*3 

SOUTHEAST  -  HOHTHTOST  -  ILL 

9 

5 

k 

8 

I 

3 

Transeast  Gateways 

I 

3 

3 

2 

• 

Transcontlnent  Gateways  - 

All 

2 

1 

k 

J 

1 

St.   Louis 

k 

2 

1 

k 

I 

1 

Central  East  Interior 

• 

* 

* 

2 

2 

SOUTHEAST  -  SOUTHWEST  -  ALL 

162 

^ 

9i 

l»»if 

58 

86 

Transcontlnent  Gateways  - 

All 

98 

61 

37 

90 

3« 

53 

St.   Louis 

15 

8 

8 

15 

9 

7 

Uemphls 

53 

36 

16 

49 

It 

32 

Hew  Orleans 

23 

13 

11 

21 

10 

11 

Central  last  Interior 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

Southeast   Interior 

9i 

37 

27 

53 

20 

33 

HORTHWEST  -  LAXE  GOLF  -  ALL 

285 

166 

120 

2U« 

98 

150 

Transeast  Gateways" 

12 

7 

.5 

10 

5 

6 

Transcontlnent  Gateways  - 

411 

138 

S 

kl 

115 

31 

84 

Chicago 

51 

23 

72 

'I 

^ 

St . Loul s 

7 

7 

11 

k 

Transwest  Gateways  -  All 

3« 

27 

11 

28 

8 

20 

Omaha 

! 

27 

11 

28 

8 

20 

Central  East   Interior 

12 

35 

m 

3D 

IH 

Horthwest  Interior 

i.iW 

/^ 

iM 

51 

25 

26 

HORTHWEST  -  SOUTHWEST  -  ALL 

699 

1,019 

372 

648 

Transcontlnent  Gateways  - 

All 

^3 

52 

m 

^ 

37 

61 

Chlca^ 

25 

18 

lU 

32 

St.    Louis 

20 

10 

10 

21 

8 

12 

Transwest  Gateways  -  All 

731 

^ 

2>*7 

625 

19»* 

431 

Kansas  City 

388 
66 

t 

"^ 

333 
61 

102 
21 

% 

Denver 

62 

11^5 

?7 

53 

22 

32 

Ogden-Salt  Lake 

158 

itif 

127 

28 

99 

Portland 

39 

20 

20 

30 

15 

15 

Central  East  Interior 

37 

20 

16 

28 

13 

15 

Horthwest  Interior 

159 

72 

86 

152 

80 

Southwest  Interior 

122 

S 

52 

116 

kd 

HORTHISST  -  CAXABA  -  ALL 

57 

31 

U9 

25 

^ 

Horthwest  Interior 

37 

20 

17 

30 

13 

18 

Canadian  Interiors 

20 

6 

15 

19 

12 

7 

SOUTHWEST  -  TAKE  GOLF  -  AU 

379 

229 

151 

iS 

lk2 

?1? 

Transcontlnent  Gateways  - 

All 

261 

159 

101 

1 

153 

Chlca^ 

8 

2 

6 

J 

2 

St.   Louis 

65 

41 

23 

65 

23 

kz 

Uomphis 

77 

k9 

28 

70 

?3 

>W 

Hew  Orleans 

51 

1 

22 

52 

ao 

H 

Transwest  Gateways  -  All 

6 

1 

7 

3 

6 

k 

1 

7 

1 

¥ 

Central  East  Interior 

20 

3 

11 

18 

i5 

6 

Southeast   Interior 

m 

1 

19 

43 

19 

2JI 

Horthwest  Interior 

5 

2 

3 

Southwest  Interior 

^3 

27 

16 

3f 

1 

22 

SOUTHWEST  -  MEXICO  -  ALL 

17 

10 

6 

16 

I 

10 

Southwest   Interior 

17 

10 

6 

16 

6 

10 

SECTIOV  16.  lATIOV  COMIOBCI 


?' 


•  Less  than  5OO  cars. 


Analysis  16. 

1     Interterritorial  Movement 

of  Freight  Carloads  ■ 

-  December  I3. 

1933 

J 

BBSTIHATIOH  DISTRICTS  AHD  TIERITQRIES 

1 

lEST- 

] 

PACI-     PACI- 

CABS 

ffffi 

POCA- 

SOUTH- 

EHH 

SOUTH-  : 

FIC         FIC« 

OHIOI- 

EAST- 

SOUTH- 

WEST- 

XIG- 

TBin 

CEH- 

HOH-     ] 

OST- 

ntUHE     1 

ITEST-     ] 

tCSTE- 

30UTO- 

OBI  on  TBtBirOBT 

HATXD 

BOr      SBH 

JBM 

T.^itn 

LIHE 

TWAI' 

TAS       I 

ERH 

LUX     ] 

EBH         1 

lEST       WEST 

Oisa/ijjis 

Ifeiited  states 

49,105  26,015 

7.740  15,550 

2.64g  ] 

LI, 009  : 

L2.358 

l,?64 
425 

5.776 

7.678 

3,628 

'■% 

2.407 

lasten 

21,817  19,380 

9O8 

1.529 
427 

2.328 

9.137 
1.036 

7.915 
2.284 

483 

1,162 

175 

l»*5 

Southern 

9,857 

3.435 

5.995 

115 

1.458 

'*.537 

■  267 

150 

5 

5 

f  astern 

17,431 

3,200 

Z 

13.394 

205 

836 

2,159 

81 

756 

6,249 

3.303 

1.585 

2.257 

lew  ftigland 

1,861 

1.790 

23 

1.393 

288 

109 

31 

17 

16 

3 

3 

1 

Trunk  Line 

9.972 

9,523 

290 

1.3^7 

%l 

I:IS 

1,127 

178 

112 

66 

43 

7 

43 

Central 

9,984 

8.067 

570 

6,679 

216 

354 

1.080 

129 

37 

101 

Pocahontas 

3.584 
6.273 
7.776 

2,000 

1.511 
4.484 

50 

717 

1.233 

1.255 

256 

65 

7 

1 

— 

Southeaslfem 

1.435 

65 

319 

1.051 

203 

4.281 

202 

143 

4 

5 

Vestem  Trunk  Line 

2,051 

4^5 

155 

508 

1.388 

52 

24l 

4.941 

308 

45 

138 

Southwestern 

4,498 

472 

3,581 

13 

74 

385 

17 

428 

712 

2.804 

6 

59 

Pacific  Horthwest 

2.305 

223 

37 

2.045 

2 

59 

162 

1 

36 

367 

74 

l,4i9 

185 

Pacific  Southwest 

2,852 

62 

2.336 

35 

195 

224 

11 

51 

229 

117 

115 

1.875 

KlVnUI  (Ihouaaada) 

Ublted  States 

♦5,571  $2,982 

1  822 

$1,767 

$  325  $1,297  $1,360 

'^ 

$  597 

$  849 

$  422 

$  187 

$  309 

Eastern 

2.173 

1.745 
544 

l48 

280 

241 

869 

635 

94 

127 

56 

25 

72 

Southern 

1.152 

508 

100 

25 

170 

349 

150 

358 

65 

28 

3 

4 

Western 

2,246 

693 

166 

1.387 

59 

258 

376 

21 

657 

338 

159 

233 

170 

151 

11 

8 

98 

35 

18 

7 

4 

1 

2 

1 

Trunk  Line 

1,022 

312 

50 

6o' 

102 

678 

132 

22 

28 

18 

16 

5 

21 

Central 

^59 

682 

87 

212 

4l 

156 

485 

25 

62 

105 

39 

18 

50 

Vocahontas 

281 

160 

18 

9 

94 

178 

127 

33 

15 

2 

1 

Southeastern 

693 

263 

348 

82 

16 

76 

171 

23 

325 

50 

26 

2 

4 

Western  Tr^mk  Line 
Southwestern 

853 
^^4 

289 
124 

70 

59 

494 
349 

1 

123 
22 

128 

98 

11 

5 

12 

384 
112 

50 

220 

13 
2 

47 
15 

^dfic  Horthwest 

487 

86 

15 

273 

1 

26 

59 

1 

l4 

96 

27 

118 

32 

Pacific  Southwest 

194 

22 

271 

16 

87 

91 

4 

18 

65 

41 

26 

139 

PKBCBTAOI  OT 

CABLQADS 

Ikilted  States 

53JJ 

IM 

3i1t 

5)J 

22i 

25H 

H 

1211 

1611 

li 

3i 

^ 

Eastern 

89 

4 

7 

11 

42 

36 

2 

2 

5 

1 

* 

1 

Southern 

35 

61 

4 

1 

11 

23 

15 

46 

33 

2 

f 

# 

We  stem 

18 

5 

77 

1 

5 

12 

# 

4 

3b 

19 

3 

13' 

lew  Enel  and 

96 

3 

1 

75 

15 

6 

2 

1 

1 

* 

* 

# 

Trunk  Line 

t 

i 

2 

7 

77 

11 

2 

1 

1 

t 

# 

# 

Central 

13 

2 

11 

67 

2 

4 

11 

1 

* 

1 

Pocahontas 

56 

42 

2 

1 

20 

34 

35 

7 

2 

* 

# 

_ 

Southeastern 

y 

71 

6 

1 

5 

17 

3 

68 

6^ 

2 

# 

f 

leatem  Trunk  Line 

4 

70 

2 

7 

18 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

Southwestern 

11 

10 

80 

# 

2 

9 

# 

10 

16 

62 

* 

1 

Pacific  Horthwest 

10 

2 

89 

* 

3 

7 

# 

2 

16 

i 

62 

8 

Baelfie  Southwest 

16 

2 

82 

1 

7 

8 

# 

2 

8 

4 

66 

nBCBTAOi  or 

UVJBUI 

Oil  ted  SUtes 

^ 

I5i 

321t 

(* 

2jf 

24^1 

4U 

11« 

19)1 

8i 

3i 

6)t 

lastern 

80 

7 

'i 

11 

uo 

•^ 

2 

4 

6 

3 

I 

3 

Southern 

47 

44 

2 

15 

30 

13 

31 

6 

2 

* 

# 

festem 

31 

I 

62 

3 

11 

17 

1 

6 

^ 

15 

7 

10 

Hew  ftigland 

89 

5 

58 

21 

11 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Trunk  Line 

89 

5 

6 

10 

66 

13 

2 

3 

2 

2 

# 

2 

Central 

J° 

9 

22 

4 

16 

49 

3 

6 

11 

4 

2 

5 

Pocahontas 

61 

35 

4 

2 

20 

39 

28 

7 

3 

♦ 

# 

Southeastern 

5? 

50 

12 

2 

11 

25 

3 

47 

7 

4 

f 

1 

festem  Trunk  Line 

3>» 

8 

58 

4 

l4 

15 

1 

7 

45 

6 

2 

6 

Southwestern 

23 

11 

66 

1 

4 

18 

1 

10 

a 

41 

# 

3 

Pftclfic  Horthwest 

?5 

4 

73 

# 

7 

16 

# 

4 

26 

7 

32 

9 

Pacific  Southwest 

40 

5 

56 

3 

18 

19 

1 

4 

13 

8 

5 

29 

J 


«    I 


M 


■♦  I 


#  L*si  fhan  1/2)1 
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SECTIOH  16.     HATICdr  COmOERCl 

iaalyslB  l6.2     CoBsnodlty  Movement  -  Cars  Terminated  In  United  States  -  December  13rl933 

gERCiariAGa  DISTRrBUriOB  or  CASS  by  laSTIIIATXCIH  iebbitoeies 

CABS  TESTERir  PACIFIC  PACIFIC 

ORIOI-     ISf  TROHK  POCA-        SOUTH-    TRUSK       SOUTH-     HORTH-     SOUTH- 

SATZD       EBSLASD     LDTE       GEITTRAL  HOFTAS     EASTERK  LIBI         WESTERN  WEST         WEST 


CQUIiOOITT  OROUP 

ALL  COUiODITIES 

I  HOU(S  UATISLAL 
Sand,    Stone  and  Qravel 

II  HAW  lUTIRIAL 
Balk  Grain  and  Beets 
Perl shable  s 
Live  Animals 
Coal  and  CokB 
Ores 

Sulphui  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
Torest  Products 

III  snnPKOcxssED  material 

Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 
Paper  and  Products 

17  nCBSSABIXS 
CereaTs 

MlscellaneoTis  Farm  Products 
Idlble  Animal   Products 
Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Manufactured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather 

T  AUZILIAItlXS 
Petrolenn  and  Products 
Building  Materials 
Qiemicals 
Miscellaneous 

71  ACCESSQRits 
Iron  and  Steel 
Other  Metals 
Appliances 
Glass  and  Tile 


»*9.105 
1.592 
1.592 

27.69'+ 
3.085 

2,696 

i4,goU 

876 

586 

3,Uli8 

2.033 

1.305 

728 
6,133 

1.737 

895 

1.398 

48i 

1.: 


8 


8,001 
5.180 
1,0U2 

I.5O6 
3.652 
2.»*32 


2, 


1. 


ALL  CCMMODITIIS  $5. 

I  BOUOE  MATERIAL 
Sud,   Stone  and  (k'avel 

II  RAW  MATERIAL 
Bulk  &*aln  and  Beets 
Perishables 
Live  Animals 
Coal  and  CokB 
Ores 

Solpfaur  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
Torest  Products 

III   SDUPBOCISSEC  MATERIAL 
Cotton,  Eajr  and  Tobacco 
Paper  and  Products 

n  RdSSABIIS 
Cereals 

Mlecellaneoua  Fam  Products 
Edible   Ay^nutl   Products 
Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Manufactured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather 

7  AUXXLIASIXS 
PetroleoB  and  Products 
Building  Materials 
Chemicals 
Miscellaneous 

71  ACCESSORIES 
Iron  and  Steel 
Otl»r  Metals 
Appliances 

*  Less  tlMn  1/2)1 


288 

TOTAL 

HEVEKDE 

571,683 
92.362 
92,362 

988,675 
319. 81U 
591.3^8 
223. 087 

60,634 

U9,17U 
310,18^ 
199,914* 
116,5140 

83,  wi* 
gi»6,079 
161,037 

113.217 
285,669 

51.578 

205,782 
28,796 

91*6,  111* 

602,387 

97.123 

57.265 

189,339 
498,509 
298,1*36 

13,156 
154,364 

.12.fi53 


5% 
1 

1 

5 
1 

9 
2 

5 
2 
1 

6 

7 

5 
11 

8 
10 

2 
l4 

1 

3 
13 

8 

8 

5 

5 

9 

4 

4 


mo        i 


16 
16 
23 

9 

22 
11 

31 
18 

8 
12 
13 

5 
28 

23 
25 
18 

37 

9 
18 
16 
19 
15 
20 

27 
28 

i 


25* 

16 
16 
27 

18 
23 


8 
16 
14 

5 
30 
18 

15 
21 
22 

9 
18 

l4 

25 
26 

18 

31 
27 

3^ 
33 

20 

26 


5 

I 

1 

3 

1 

7 

I 

3 
7 

10 

3 
3 


3 
2 

2 
2 

3 

2 

3 


3 

2 

1 

4 
6 


9 

3 

10 


17 

66 

23 
23 

31 

9 
18 

15 
21 

\ 

l4 

37 

11 

12 
17 
15 

5 
10 

9 

1 

13 

8 


16# 

11 

11 

i! 

13 

I 

5 

14 

9 

9 

9 
11 
11 

9 

3 

10 
20 
13 
15 
17 
11 

8 
11 

7 

5 

8 
11 
1% 


8JJ 
19 

'I 

4 
10 

5 
1 
4 

7 
11 
18 
25 

3 
11 
i4 
16 

4 
23 

9 

3 

12 
14 

5 
6 


10 
5 


■ii 

5« 

1 

5 

1 
5 

5 

xl 
6 

I 

2 

11 

1 

2 

6 

31 

« 

12 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

2 

1 

1 

5 

11 

1 

2 
2 

I 

2 

3 

I 

2 

9 

2 

1 

! 

6 

1 

2 

10 

4 

4 

FERdZTTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 
656    Zii  245* 

6  17  16 
6  17  16 
5  25  27 
1     10      16 


OF  REVENUE  BT  DESTIHATIOH  TERRITORIES 


7 
4 


2 

5 


x2 

2 

15 
1 

x5 
6 
5 
5 
4 
8 
4 
4 
4 

•3 
_1Q_ 


25 
17 
32 
25 
13 
18 
14 

ai 

28 

30 
20 
42 
12 
16 

13 
16 

13 
20 

18 
27 

41 

16 

_22_ 


25 
29 
33 
18 

13 

27 

l4 

6 

25 
lb 
13 
31 
12 

15 
16 


25 
15 

t 

22 

28 

32 
10 

_2Q. 


5 
5 
5 
1 
2 
2 
8 

I 

2 
5 

7 
3 


6 
3 

3 
2 
2 

3 

2 

3 


3 
2 
2 
5 

A. 


ii5t 

27 

27 

8 

6 

9 

3 

5 
11 
48 
13 


11 
17 
16 
i4 
15 

31 
12 

29 
13 

16 
10 

5 
11 

8 

2 
16 

ft, 


15* 

9 

9 

17 
41 

15 
23 
12 
11 

5 

19 
10 

8 

l4 

12 
8 

15 
2 
l4 
25 
19 
17 
21 
12 

7 
13 

9 
8 

6 

9 


856 
15 
15 

5 

5 

12 

4 
1 
6 

8 

8 
24 
37 

7 

7 

8 

7 

i5 

12 

4 
11 
11 
15 

7 

7 

12 
12 

3 
i4 

_6_ 


3?i 
1 
1 
4 
14 
3 

2 
2 

7 
2 

4 

2 
1 
3 

2 

4 
1 
1 

2 
4 
4 

3 
3 
3 

5 


3 
10 

6 

_2_ 


J* 

4 
4 


il 


15 


I 

7 

8 

10 
t 
? 

xJ 

11 

8 

0 
21 
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COIOIODITr  (2l0l)P 


ALL  COMMODITIES 


I  R0U(H  MATISIAL 
Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 


II  BAW  MATERIAL* 
Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 
Perlahablee 
Live  Animals 
Co<il  and  Coke 
Ores 

Sulphur  azui  Sulphuric  Acid 
Forest  Products 


III  SKMIPRDCESSED  MATERIAL* 
Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 
Paper  and  Products 


17  NECBSSAKIES* 
Cereals 

Miscellaneoiis  Farm  Products 
Edible  Animal  Products 
Oils  -  7ege tables  and  Animal 
Manufactured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather 


7  AOXILIAfilES* 
Petroleum  and  Products 
Building  Materials 
Chemicals 
MiscellaneoTis 


71  ACCBSSORIZS* 
Iron  and  Steel 
Other  Metals 
Appl lance e 
KLass  and  Tile 


predomlrant  coamodlty  falls. 
1?  Less  than  1/2$ 


CABS 
ORIGI- 
NATED 


1,861 


NEW 

ENGLAND  LINE 


PERGSUTAGI  DIsraiBroiON  BY  DESTINATTCIJ  TERBITOaiES 

Astern  pacific"  pacific 

TBUNK  POCA^        SOUTH-     TRUNL       3CCT-     NORTH-     SOim- 

CENTRAL  HONTAS     EASTERN  LIKE         WESTERN  WEST         WEST 


75^      155« 


65t 


1% 


1*       H 


H 


18 

5656 

55% 

Hi 

M 

^ 

_ 

18 

56 

33 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

884 

9 

785« 

100 

i5i 

^ 

15< 

IK 

li 

H 

H 

H 

185 
3^1 

49 

80 
100 

27 

13 

# 

9 

3 

4 

k 
7 

2 

2 

1 

7 

29 

71 

. 

«• 

^ 

7 

100 

_ 

•» 

^ 

" 

275 

67 

20 

11 

1 

# 

- 

- 

- 

- 

144 

16 

128 

3ij< 

I65t 
6 
17 

- 

9 

2 

- 

- 

- 

176 
84 

r 

r 

Ti 

1% 

- 

- 

- 

- 

mm 

29 

28 

62 

10 

^ 

^ 

" 

~ 

10 

70 

30 

_ 

«■ 

" 

6 
19 

^? 

67 
21 

26 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

68 

18 

i4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

401 

88;J 
98 

3% 
2 

2X 

- 

#x 

118 

- 

> 

» 

19 

7^ 

21 

5 

_ 

^^ 

^ 

9 

78 

- 

11 

. 

^ 

11 

~ 

105 

55 

31 

10 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

105 

60 
6 

5 

33 

9 

60 

J? 

50 
32 
20 

10)1 

15 
17 
3 

Ua       ^  ^  J.  -  ^ 

20i 

3 

56 

- 

31« 
3 

30 

- 

- 

- 

'    % 


cj 


9kj 


SJiJCTIQH  16.     HATIOR  COUfXRCE 


Analysis  16.U     Commodity  Movement  -  Cars  Terminated    -    December  I3,    1933  -  Originated 
in  Tr-unk  Line  and  Central  Territories 


CARS 

# 

ISTSSV' 

PACIFIC  PAcmc 

ORIGI- 

NEW 

TRUBX 

POCir- 

SOOTH-     TRUrc     ■SOOTH-     HORTH- 

aOOTB- 

COMMODITT  GROUP 

HATED 

EHGLAHD 

LIHI 

CEHTRAL 

BOHTAS 

XASTISW  LUX        tESTXRV  WIST. 

flST  ' 

OSIGISATZD  II  TRUHE  LISE  TSBRITORT 

ALT,   COMMODITIES 

■9.972 

7i 

vf 

Hi 

2% 

li 

li 

H 

H 

H 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL 

234 

1 

85 

13 

1 

* 

•• 

Sand,    Stone  and  Gravel 

234 

1 

85 

13 

1 

* 

- 

— 

— 

.. 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 

5.836 

7 

82 

10 

1 

* 

JL 

* 

V 

- 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 

220 

5 

90 

f 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

• 

Perishables 

203 

18 

26 

7 

6 

2 

3 

4 

- 

Live  Animals 

63 

22 

68 

5 

3 

2 

- 

- 

•. 

Coal  and  Coke 

4,952 

6 

85 

9 

# 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ores 

126 

9 

11 

17 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sulphur  cmd  Sulphuric  Acid 

62 

2 

11 

16 

3 

- 

- 

- 

•• 

Forest  Products 

210 

4 

70 

21 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

III   SElilPROCESSED  MATERIAL* 

267 

^35 

60 

13 

3 

3 

4 

* 

1 

- 

Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 

65 

58 

2 

2 

3 

2 

- 

- 

•• 

Paper  and  Products 

202 

9 

61 

17 

3 

3 

5 

1 

1 

— 

IV  HECESSARIES* 

826 

13 

70 

11 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Cereals 

3UU 

19 

U 

4 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Miscellaneous  Tarm  Products 

127 

3 

27 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

1 

Edible  Animal  Products 

^7 

17 

^ 

2 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal 

35 

9 

23 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Manufactured  Food 

=g 

11 

67 

12 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

2 

Textiles  and  Leather 

10 

67 

7 

5 

12 

•. 

— 

- 

V  AUXILIARIES* 

1,658 

6 

73 

13 

I 

1 

1 

# 

* 

Petroletin  and  Products 

916 

.1 

81 

10 

♦ 

# 

* 

■• 

Building  Materials 

229 

V 

9 

2 

1 

- 

^ 

- 

Chemicals 

85 

2 

61 

19 

8 

4 

4 

- 

1 

Miscellaneous 

k2B 

8 

58 

20 

6 

♦ 

2 

1 

I 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 

1.151 

5 

67 

16 

3 

4 

2 

- 

3 

Iron  and  Steel 

952 

5 

69 

16 

2 

2 

2 

- 

3 

Other  Metals 

26 

- 

81 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Appliances 

118 

7 

47 

16 

3 

23 

- 

3 

- 

- 

Glan*!  and  Tile 

55 

11 

62 

7 

7 

2 

9 

~ 

•■ 

2 

ORIGOUTED  15  CanBAL  TEHRITOHT 

ALL   COMMODITIES 

9,984 

211 

iii 

61% 

2f 

4jt 

m 

m 

H 

li 

I  ROUGE  MATERIAL 

259 

2 

5 

81 

5 

5 

2 

- 

- 

Sand,    Stone  and  Gravel 

259 

2 

5 

81 

5 

5 

2 

- 

— 

- 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 

4,880 

1 

7 

76 

1 

1 

13 

« 

* 

* 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 

58U 

1 

l4 

73 

1 

6 

5 

* 

- 

- 

Perishables 

86 

9 

16 

43 

10 

9 

12 

- 

- 

•• 

Live  Animals 
Coal  and  Coke 

546 
3.352 

3 

29 

1 

62 
81 

2 
* 

J 

2 
17 

* 
* 

* 
* 

# 

Ores 

127 

3 

'I 

5,^ 

6 

- 

2 

1 

- 

— 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid 

28 

- 

64 

14 

7 

11 

- 

- 

" 

Forest  Products 

157 

4 

13 

68 

4 

2 

10 

- 

- 

— 

III   SEMIPROCESSTO  MATERIAL* 

268 

9 

12 

**? 

5 

12 

13 

1 

- 

* 

Cotton,   Hay  and  Tobacco 

110 

15 

10 

3^ 

8 

25 

9 

- 

- 

— 

Paper  and  Products 

158 

6 

14 

56 

3 

3 

16 

1 

- 

1 

IV  HECESSARIES* 

1,126 

8 

28 

S 

7 

10 

5 

2 

1 

1 

Cereals 

305 

6 

31 

2 

l4 

- 

1 

1 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 

135 

5 

19 

57 

10 

4 

1 

- 

— 

Edible  Animal  Products 

348 

17 

38 

25 

8 

10 

1 

1 

" 

1 

Oils-  Vegetable  and  Animal 

294 

- 

22 

48 

9 

13 

9 

- 

— 

— 

Manufact\]red  Food 

iJ 

20 

48 

6 

^l 

10 

5     . 

1 

3 

Textiles  and  Leather 

21 

5 

48 

- 

19 

- 

- 

— 

V  AUXILIARIES* 

1.891 

2 

6 

73 

2 

3 

11 

1 

* 

1 

Petroleum  and  Products 

1.150 

- 

# 

85 

* 

2 

11 

1 

- 

- 

Building  Materials 

206 

1 

i4 

66 

4 

10 

3 

1 

- 

- 

Chemical B 

78 

5 

15 

50 

1 

10 

10 

4 

3 

1 

Miscellaneous 

457 

5 

16 

50 

4 

3 

16 

2 

1 

k 

VI  ACCBSSOHIKS 

1,360 

3 

20 

51 

2 

5 

9 

4 

1 

k 

Iron  and  Steel 

926 

2 

17 

65 

1 

J 

6 

4 

1 

1 

Other  Metals 

27 

- 

37 

37 

- 

15 

— 

7 

~ 

i^llances 

494 

3 

25 

27 

1 

10 

13 

7 

3 

12 

Glass  and  Tile 

m 

11 

19 

48 

6 

4 

11 

2 

- 

1 

*  Where  commodities  of  two  groups  have 

been  combined. 

the  total   is  placed  under 

the  group 

in  which  th« 

predoffllnfant  commodity  falls. 
f  Less  than  1/2)6 


SECTION  16.     NATION  COMMERCE 

Analysis  16.5     Conmodity  Movement  -  Cars  Terminated    -    December  I3,   1933  -  Originated 
in  Pocahontas  and  Southeastern  Territories 


95 


COMMODITT  GROUP 

ORIGINATED  IN  POCAHONTAS  TERRI": 
ALL  COMMODITIES 

I  ROUCm  MATERIAL 
Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 
Btdk  Grain  and  Beets 
Perishables 
Live  Animals 
Coal  and  Coke 
Ores 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
Forest  Products 

III  SIXIPROCESSED  MATERIAL* 
Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 
Paper  and  Products 

IV  NECESIASIES* 
Cereals 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 
Edible  Animal  Prodxicts 
Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Man\ifactured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather 

Y  AUXILIARIES* 
Petreleum  and  Products 
Building  Materials 
Chemicals 
Miscellaneous 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 
Iron  and  Steel 
Other  Metals 
Appliances 
Glass  and  Tile 


CARS 

ORIGI-    NEW 
KATED       ENGLAND 


PERCENTAQE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  DESTINATION  lERRITCBIlS 


ORT 
3.584 
96 
96 

2.918 

4 
47 

2,6^ 

29 

12 

143 

103 

75 

28 
84 
18 
29 

1 

15 
11 

239 
115 

? 

iK 

82 

4 

11 

47 


ORIGINATED  IN  SOUTEXASTERN  TXRRITORT 

ALL   COMMODITIES  6,273 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL  403 

Sand,    Stone  and  Gravel  403 

II  RAW  MATISIAL*  3.525 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beets  36 

Perishables  387 

Live  Animals  80 

Coal  and  Coke  1.505 

Ores  174 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid  399 

Forest  Products  944 

III  SDIIPBOCXSSXD  MATERIAL*  m2 

Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco  397 

Paper  and  Products  45 

IV  NECESSARIES*  777 

Cereals  I3I 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products  I99 

Edible  Animal  Products  35 

Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal  179 

Manufactured  Food  123 

Textiles  and  Leather  110 

V  AUXILIARIES*  822 

Petrole\aD  and  Products  486 

Building  Materials  159 

Qiemicals  53 

Miscellaneous  124 

VI  ACCESSORIES*  304 

Iron  and  Steel  221 

Other  Metals  3 

Appliances  67 

Glass  and  Tile 12_ 


li 

1 
k 
1 


20 
7 

2 

1 


4 

5 
2 


11 


li 
# 

1 

5 

1 


1 
2 
2 
2 
1 


4 
1 

1 

4 
4 
2 
1 


Tsunt 

LUX 


20i 

33 
33 

19 

57 
92 
16 
i4 
17 
38 
11 

3 

32 

18 

33 

7 

25 
9 

f^ 
^3 

43 

33 

38 

75 

18 

26 


5i 
2 
2 
6 

3 

22 
16 

* 

6 

* 

9 
2 
2 
7 
5 
1 
6 
11 
6 
2 


# 

1 

8 

18 

10 

6 

67 

21 
8 


POCAr 

CXITRAL  HQITAS 


6 
38 

6 


11 

5 

18 

14 

6 

21 


20 
18 
16 
20 

6 
l4 

15 
34 
37 

45 
28 


1711 

* 

25 

30 

9 

42 


12 

6 

4 

22 

7 

1 

11 

5 
11 
12 

7 

4 

4 

30 

i 

6 


55i 

53 

53 

35 

50 

4 

3 

35 
76 

62 

79 
18 
24 

50 

28 

17 
7 
9 

55 

J, 

13 
15 

9 

11 


yi 

2 
2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 
i 

2 

l4 
15 

7 

4 

3 

7 
11 

} 

1 

3 
2 

* 

2 

8 

1 
# 

33 
3 


WESTBOr  PACIFIC  PACIFIC 

SOOTH-     TRUNK       SOUTH-     NQROH-     SOUTB- 
EASTBtN  LINE         WESTBtN  WEST         WEST 


*  Where  commodities  of  two  groups  have  been 
predominant  commodity  falls. 

#  Less  than  1/2%. 


7i 

7 

7 

5 
50 
26 

4 
10 

25 

2 

19 
19 

a 
l4 

20 
50 
60 

73 
17 
23 
10 
21 
11 
10 

7 


17 


9^ 
22 

?5 
49 

«3 

95 

71 

74 

77 

51 

77 

93 

H 

68 
64 

79 
90 

E 

40 
68 

71 

58 


3 

2 


5 

2 

7 

10 

4 
1 

i 


•si 


il 

4 
4 

7 
1 
2 
# 
# 
2 

3 


# 
7 
10 
2 
1 

9 
7 
5 
7 


2 
# 

1 

4 


7 

mm 

I 


2)t 

1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 

9 
3 
2 

6 

1 
10 

1 
5 
5 
3 
2 

10 
8 
8 

7 
JL5_ 


• .     *  • 


H 

# 

1 

* 


1 
1 


1 
1 
* 


combined,    the   total  is  placed  under  the  groTip  In  whl^  the 


J 


9U 


Analysis  l6«6 


SECTION  16.  NATION  COUiEIiCE 

Commodity  Mo-vwnent  -  Cars  Terminated  -  Deoember  13,  1955  -  Originated 
in  Western  Trunk  Line  and  Pacific  Northwest  Territories 


SECTION  16.  NATION  COMMERCE 

Analysis  16.7  Conaaodity  Mo-roBwnt  -  Cars  Terminated  -  Deoember- 13,  1933  -  Originated  in 
Southnestem  and  Paoifio  Southi»88t  Territories 


95 


CQMIQPITY  CSROUP 


CARS 

QRIOI- 

NATED 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  DESTINATION  TERRITORIES 
'■  mSTERN 


^EK  TRUNK 

ENGLAND  LINE 


POCA^  SOUTH-  TRUNK 
CENTRAL  HONTAS  EASTERN  LINE 


Pacific  Tag  iFic 

SOUTH-  NORTH-  SOUTH- 
ITESTERN  WEST    WEST 


ORIGINATED  IN  WESTERN  TRUNK  LINE  TERRITORY 

ALL  COMMODITIES  7,776  2^  T% 

•  1  ROUGS  MATERIAL  I68  -  1 

Sand,  Stone  and  GraTel  I68  -  1 

II  RAW  MATERIAL*  4,766  #  1 

B\ilk  Grain  and  Beets  1,613  -  # 

Perishables  I3I  2  2 

LlTS  Anlmls  1.306  1  3 

Coal  and  Coke  1,2UB  -  # 

Ores  27-11 

Svilphiir  and  Sulphuric  Aoid  8  -  - 

Forest  Prdduots  U3I  -  3 

III  SHCPROCESSED  MATERIAL*  I97  1  3 

Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco  110  1 

Paper  and  Products  87  1  6 

IV  NKESSARIBS*  1,760  7  23 

Cereals  517  2  15 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products  59  2  lit 

Edible  Animal  Products  855  13  36 

Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal  23  -  - 

Manufactured  Food  281  1  5 

Textiles  and  Leather  25  8  - 

V  AUXILIARIES*  738  1  2 

Petroleum  and  Products  1&5  -  # 

Building  Materials  123  -  2 

Chemicals  10  -  10 

Xisoellaneous  110  5  11 

VI  ACCESSORIES*  ihl  h  7 

Iron  and  Steel  3U  -  2 

Other  Metals  J  Ih  Ik 

i^plianoes  65  8  lii 

Glass  and  Tile  21  -  « 

ORIGINATED  IN  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  TERRITORY 


113i 


7 
2 


100 

5 


ALL  COMIODITIES  2.305^ 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL  20 

Sand,  Stone  k   Grarel  20 

II  RAW  MATERIAL*  1.765 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beets  I4OO 

Perishables  397 

LiTB  Animals  120 

Coal  and  Coke  165 

Ores  56 

Sulphur  and  Sulphyrio  Aoid  1 

Forest  Products  626 

III  SBIIFROCESSED  MATERIAL*  33 

Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobaooo  18 

Paper  k   Products  15 

IV  NECESSARIES*  225 

Cereals  87 

Misoellaneous  Farm  Products  3^ 

Edible  Animal  Products  S^ 

Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal  $ 

Manufactured  Food  73 

Textiles  and  Leather  1      -      - 

V  AUXILIARIES*  202 

Petroleum  and  Produots,  162 

Building  Materials  '  '  22 

Chemicals  3      '      ** 

Miscellaneous  15     ■■     ~ 

TI  ACCESSORIES*  ijO      -      • 

Iron  and  Steel  I3     «■     •• 

Other  Metals  ^     .     . 

Appliances  11     -     » 

Glass  and  Tile       11 ;; - 

*  Where  ooamodities  of  two  groups  have  been  conibined, 
predominant  oomntodity  falls.  For  reconciliation  by 

#  Less  than  l/2ji. 


17 
22 

ao 
5 


18^ 

h 

h 
16 

7 
25 
I42 

1 
59 
38 
30 
28 

7 
55 
21 

2h 
20 

23 

17 

9 

12 

13 
6 
11 
I4O 
34 
12 

15 

29 

9 

10 


8 

1 

16 
3 


9 
3 

7 

7 
3 

19 
17 
20 


2 

1 


20 
6 

9 


131    33« 


1 

1 


13 
# 

1 

2 
2 
3 

2 

1 

i 


1 
1 

12 
1 


♦ 

k 
h 
3 

10 
11 
5 
13 
h 
2 

6 
1 

# 

6 

ae 

1 
3 
9 


2 

7 


# 

1 


6Ufi 
95 
95 
76 
88 
51 
1j9 
97 
22 
25 
65 
55 
62 
21 
26 
32 
ii9 
5 

7k 
68 
6k 
75 
66 
61+ 
1*0 

39 

38 

35 
29 
26 
86 


20 

20 
15 

5 
18 
28 
26 

7 

15 

15 

6 

27 

10 

k 
25 


ik 

30 
37 


7 
8 
8 

9 

9 


1+Q?5 

1 

1 

2 

2 
27 

# 

2 

1 
6 

5 

6 

7 
11 
10 

k 

10 
8 
7 
5 

15 

5 
18 

13 

lU 

29 

5 


3?{ 


111 

1 


1 
15 

55 
2 


l?t 


# 
# 

13 

2 
1 
2 
# 

# 

1* 


2 

5 
11 


6^ 
75 

75 
60 
8I1 
27 
38 
70 
66 

64 
58 
78 

33 
70 
92 
35 
39 
60 

71 
100 

15 
60 

95 
100 

67 
73 
92 
60 
36 
91 


2^ 


2 

2 

3 

# 

13 
# 

2 
3 

2 
1 

3 

3 

1 
# 

10 

2 

11 

15 

12 


5 

5 

9 

11 

11 

28 

2 


6 

9 
17 


3 

22 


2 
2 


7 
13 


45 


the  total  is  placed  under  the  group  in  Khioh  the 
primary  oomnodities  see  Analysis  3*0. 


PKBCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 

BY  DESTI 

NATIO 

K  TERRIT 

DRIES 

CARS 

itesterh 

PAfllPIC  PAfilFIC 

QRIGI-  NEW 

TRUNK 

POCA-     SOUTH-      TRUNK 

SOUT«'- 

NORTH-      SOUTH- 

CdHODITY  caOUP 

HATED     ENGLAND 

LINE       ( 

:tsTUL  EomjiS  eastern  line 

IIESl..riN  WEST         WEST 

ORIGINATED  IN  SOUTHWESTERN  TERRITGRY 

ALL  COmODITIES 

4,l498 

m 

251 

9Jl 

#( 

105J 

1636 

623t 

0 

IJt 

I  ROUCm  MATERIAL 

316 

f 

2 

. 

2 

t 

96 

- 

# 

Sand,   Stone  and  GraTel 

318 

_ 

2 

- 

2 

# 

96 

- 

# 

U  RAW  MATERIAL* 

1,381 

# 

4 

7 

# 

7 

24 

55 

# 

2 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 

122 

2 

1 

- 

5 

3 

86 

- 

3 

Perishables 

ll« 

6 

29 

57 

. 

1 

13 

13 

2 

- 

LiTB  Animals 

278 

m 

1 

5 

- 

5 

56 

is 

- 

6 

Coal  and  Coke 

■y 

m 

. 

. 

62 

35 

- 

3 

Ores 

m 

9 

9 

. 

t 

27 

51 

- 

2 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid 

1,8 

m 

t 

• 

• 

10 

85 

2 

- 

Forest  Products 

«> 

2 

7 

# 

16 

8 

67 

- 

# 

III  SBIIFROCESSED  MATERIAL* 

I4I9 

t 

# 

3 

16 

2 

79 

- 

- 

Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobaooo 

394 

1 

1 

- 

13 

2 

83 

- 

- 

Paper  and  Products 

e 

'  • 

ak 

• 

60 

6 

8 

- 

- 

IV  HBCES8ARIB8* 

789 

# 

3 

6 

2 

16 

6 

65 

f 

1 

Cereals 

221 

1 

. 

10 

2 

87 

- 

- 

Kisoellaneous  Farm  Products 

176 

1 

1 

6 

6 

6 

9 

72 

- 

- 

Idlble  Animal  Products 

60 

3 

26 

17 

2 

10 

5 

33 

- 

2 

Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal 

161 

- 

2 

m 

9 

16 

70 

1 

2 

Manufaotured  Food 

164 

. 

1 

12 

- 

45 

7 

35 

- 

- 

Textile  and  LasAber 

7 

. 

m 

. 

- 

id 

14 

43 

- 

- 

V  AUXTT.TARTB* 

1,1^ 

1 

t 

14 

t 

8 

20 

56 

♦ 

1 

Petroleum  and  Products 

1,228 

15 

9 

21 

53 

• 

1 

Building  Materials 

163 

4 

- 

4 

13 

77 

- 

2 

Chemicals 

9 

. 

m 

67 

• 

U 

11 

11 

. 

- 

Misoellaneous 

77 

. 

• 

IB 

. 

5 

16 

56 

1 

4 

n  ACCESSOBIBS* 

124 

. 

• 

15 

3 

3 

21 

58 

. 

1 

Iron  aiid  Steel 

62 

• 

• 

8 

3 

24 

65 

- 

- 

Other  Metals 

U 

• 

. 

82 

• 

9 

9 

- 

• 

Alliances 

as 

- 

■• 

7 

7 

• 

21 

61 

- 

4 

Glass  and  Tile 

13 

- 

- 

8 

8 

8 

15 

62 

- 

- 

OSIOIIAID  n  PACinC  SOOTHIIBST  TERRITORT 

ILL  COMiODITItt 

2,852 

U« 

T% 

9( 

m 

2Jt 

8Jt 

4Jt 

43t 

6S)L 

I  BODCB  MAXniAL 

76 

. 

. 

•m 

> 

. 

. 

. 

100 

HiMli  IHifmt  Koi^Saml 

76 

_ 

m 

_ 

m 

. 

. 

. 

• 

100 

U  Snr  MAXBXAL* 

1.719 

2 

11 

9 

1 

3 

11 

5 

5 

5i 

Balk  Grain  and  Beeta 

95 

M 

1 

5 

- 

4 

89 

ftrlshabxas 

660 

5 

■5 

82 

2 

6 

15 

11 

4 

6 

l±y  AaimlB 

210 

# 

. 

m 

12 

. 

1 

87 

CmU  sndCoka 

897 

• 

.  OT 

m 

13 

2 

22 

63 

Ore* 

«5 

• 

• 

m 

- 

m 

I 

4 

• 

95 

•ulftar  and  Solplnne  Aoid 

21 

« 

- 

- 

- 

- 

m 

5 

. 

95 

Vorert  Arodaots 

112 

2 

4 

8 

. 

3 

13 

. 

1 

70 

III  BBOnoaiBiBD  IttlBIiLs 

160 

. 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

96 

Cotton,  uaj  mad  TobMoo 

120 

. 

. 

3 

- 

. 

3 

. 

1 

94 

fmfmr  nd  ProdiMta 

40 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

100 

IT  IKKSttBBa 

370 

- 

3 

12 

. 

2 

7 

4 

3 

69 

C«r««ls 

30 

. 

• 

3 

^ 

10 

• 

• 

5 

85 

■isoollaaeous  Tara  Prodnots 

105 

- 

5 

20 

• 

1 

10 

3 

3 

58 

Bdlble  AolMl  Produots 

15 

- 

33 

. 

- 

. 

. 

67 

Oil*-V*get»ble  and  Animl 

50 

- 

16 

- 

- 

10 

. 

_ 

74 

■aBafaoturad  Food 

169 

- 

1 

9 

- 

1 

6 

6 

4 

73 

1 

- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

_ 

100 

V  inXILIARIK* 

440 

. 

. 

3 

W 

a. 

3 

1 

1 

92 

Pstroleua  and  Produots 

287 

• 

• 

2 

* 

• 

3 

2 

1 

91 

Bulldijie  Ibterlala 

90 

- 

- 

- 

. 

3 

1 

. 

96 

Ctoflsdeals 

12 

- 

• 

8 

. 

. 

. 

25 

67 

Kieoellaiiaous 

Ul 

m 

. 

6 

. 

_ 

2 

. 

92 

TI  iCCUSOKIlS* 

87 

. 

. 

3 

. 

« 

a. 

6 

6 

85 

Iron  and  Steel 

62 

. 

. 

3 

. 

. 

. 

2 

6 

89 

Otter  Ifetals 

3 

- 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

67 

33 

ipplianoes 

12 

- 

- 

8 

- 

. 

. 

17 

6 

67 

Glass  and  Tile 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

•  Wtere  ooBBOditles  of  tm  ^ 

hare  be 

m  oombined  the  total  is  placed  under 

ilie 

group  in  iihioh  the 

pre- 

a 

f 


#  Use  tten  ]/29t. 


SECTION  16.   NATION  CCMMERCE 


Analysis  16.8 


Comparative  Statement  of  Revenues  of  Interdistriot  and  Intradistriot  Traffic 
United  States  and  by  Districts  -  December  13,  1933 


•-M 


UNITED  STATES 

AGGREGATE  INTRA-       INTtRDISfRlCT 
REVENUE   DISTRICT  TOTAL  INBOUND  OUtsdUND 


lASTERN  DISTRICT 

pgRCEijfAGE  6f  AGGRfi6ATE  i^nma 

AGGREGATE  iWTRA-  INTERDISTRtCJT 

REVENUE       DI  STRICT  TOTAL  INBOUND  Afff BOUlio 


ALL  COMIODITIES  •5,571,683 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL  92;362 

Sand,   Stone  and  Gravel  92,362 

II  RAW  MATERIAL  2,988,675 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beets  319, 83U 

Perishables  591,3^8 

Live  Animals  223,087 

Coal  and  Coke  l,h^.hl5 

Ores  60,63U 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid  U9,17ii 

Forest  Products  310,183 
III   SEMIPROCESSED  MATERIAL        199, 9i4; 

Cotton,   Hay  and  Tobacco  116,5^0 

Paper  and  Products  83,ii04 

lY  NECESSARIES  8^6,079 

Cereals  l6l,037 
Miscellaneous  Farm  Products       113,217 

Edible  Animal  Products  285,669 
Oils   -  Vegetable  and  Animal          51,578 

Manufactured  Food  205,782 

Textiles  and  Leather  28 j 796 

V  AUXILIARIES  9l46,lll+ 

Petroleum  and  Products  602,387 

Building  Materials  97,123 

Chemicals  57,265 

Miscellaneous  189,339 

VI  ACCESSORIES  U98,509 

Iron  and  Steel  298,456 

Other  MetcQs  13,156 

Appliances  15/4.,  361+ 

Glass  and  Tile  32,553 


66JS 

90 

90 

66 

88 

39 

67 

73 

75 

80 

60 

7k 

81 

65 
53 
66 
56 
29 
76 
67 
57 
75 
82 
86 
Uk 
56 
57 
66 
57 
39 
58 


3i4jS 

10 

10 

31* 

12 
61 

33 
27 
25 
20 
I4D 
26 
19 
35 
kl 
3U 
hk 
71 
2k 
33 
ki 
25 
18 
Ik 
56 

k3 
3k 
k3 
61 
k2 


SOUTHERN  DISTRICT 


ALL  COMMODITIES  |1. 152, 859  52% 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL  32,718  87 

Sand,    Stone,    and  Gravel  32,718  87 

II  RAW  MATERIAL  786,718  1+8 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beets  i|.,177  29 

Perishables  110,659  21 

Live  Animals  10,750  k3 

Coal  and  Coke  530,596  52 

Ores  lk.5kl  60 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid         28,553  86 

Forest  Products  fi7,)|J|P  50 

III  SailPROCESSED  MATERIAL  39,568  66 

Cotton,    Hay  and  Tobacco  29,706  Jk 

Paper  «md  Products  9,862  39 

IV  NECESSARIES  93,775  hk 

Cereals  9,0L|6  kO 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products  25,730  57 

Edible  Animal  Products  U,712  10 

Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal  17,883  82 

Manufactured  Food  21,82U  k2 

Textiles  and  Leather  ll4.,580  53 

V  AUXILIARIES  138,507  67 

Petroleum  and  Products  83,150  79 

Building  Materials  li+,l+8l  72 

Chemicals  12,632  29 

Miscellaneous  28,214;  32 

VI  ACCESSORIES  6l,573  33 

Iron  and  Steel  14.1,1*78  I4I 

Other  Metals  1,827  20 

Appliances  10,592  25 

Glaas  and  Tile  7,676  29 


k8% 

13 

13 

52 

71 

79 

57 

1*8 

ko 

Ik 
50 
3k 
26 
61 
56 
60 
k3 
90 
18 
58 
1+7 
33 
21 
28 
71 
68 

67 
59 
80 
75 
71 


16JJ 
05 
05 
08 

71 
26 
30 
01 

06 
05 

21 
18 
3k 
kl 
58 
19 
87 
08 
36 
12 
18 
16 
20 
21 
2k 
36 
21 

13 
63 
22 


-  12.173,022 

32,028 
32,028 

-  1,025,983 

76,293 
^,327 
U8.536 

7142,21+1 
20,022 
11,91+5 
57.619 
68,112 
II+,  160 
53.952 

258.531 
7U,202 
29,862 

63.093 

9.172 

73.533 

8,669 

lao,737 

220,138 

1*0,276 

29,061 

121,262 

377.631 

230,067 

7,197 

122,390 

17,977 


67^     33?£ 
87        13 


32^12. 

08 
06 
kk      I. 

53 
27 
U7 
3k 
09 
kl 
13 
08 
27 
15 
02 

2U 
03 
10 
22 

35 

15 
5 

08 
50 
kk 
31 
38 
67 
12 

49 


2U5.802 
27,616 
27,616 
175.974 
239,364 
411,362 
163,801 

161,578 

26,071 

8,676 

165,122 
92.264 
72.674 
19,590 

^493. 773 
77,789 
57,625 

217,864 
24.523 

110.425 
5.547 

396,870 

299.099 
I42.366 
15,572 
39.833 
59.305 
26,891 
i4,132 
21.382 
6,900 


87 
67 
82 

25 
57 
79 
76 
67 
50 
71 
56 
76 
55 
76 
53 
36 
59 
65 
62 
77 
82 
66 
56 
67 
68 
78 
67 
45 
66 

WESTERN 
695J 
95 
95 
73 
92 

53 
74 
62 
80 
82 

74 
61 
90 
50 
54 
58 
58 
26 
82 
76 
54 
76 
83 
92 
25 
42 
39 
39 
I45 
33 
61 


13 
33 
18 

75 
43 

21 
24 
33 
50 
29 
44 
24 
k5 
24 

^7 
64 
41 
35 
38 
23 
18 
14 
44 
33 
32 
22 
33 
55 
34 


2kSi 
10 

10 
29 
11 
70 
41 
18 
21 
20 
48 
15 
30 
10 

36 

17 
40 
58 
32 
16 
26 
13 
13 
6 
28 
13 
05 

4 

24 

5 
15 


DISTRICT 
315<     9% 


05 
05 
27 
08 

47 
26 
18 
20 
18 
26 
19 
10 
50 
46 
42 
42 
7i4 
16 

24 
46 
24 
17 
08 
75 
58 
61 
61 
55 
67 
39 


02 
62 
06 
01 

05 

01 
18 
07 
10 
03 
07 
01 
28 
05 
03 

04 

01 

03 

11 

33 

10 

04 
03 
32 

41 

56 

58 
16 
62 
31 


C9% 

03 

03 

04 

07 

05 

02 

03 
03 
13 
02 

14 
14 
14 
09 
07 
07 
06 
09 
19 
12 
10 

05 

8 

16 

ao 
27 

18 
09 
50 
19 


22?« 

03 

03 

21 

07 

42 

25 

13 
06 

23 
12 
09 
22 

41 
39 
38 
73 
15 
13 
13 
14 
13 
05 
43 
17 
05 
03 
39 
05 
08 
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'j-^lysis    16.9     Comparative  Statement  of  Revenues  of   Intraterritorial    and    Interterritorial    Traffic  - 
Eastern  District  Territories   -  December  13,    1953 


um  EtJGLiUil' 
PtJRCEI.'TAGE  OF  A'/CtPEGATE  REVKTuE 
AGIRBGATE   INTRA-  nnfePISTRICT        ~ 

REVEirjE       DISTRICT  fitAL  TS'lEOl'in:  OU¥BO'  Ni 


TRUNK  LINE 

PERCENTAGE  OF  AGGREGATE  REVENUE 


REVENX'E 


ALL  COMMODITIES 

I   ROUGH  MATERIAL 
Sand,    Stone  and  Gravel 

II   RAW  MATERIAL 
Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 
Perishables 
Live  Animals 
Coal  and  Coke 
Ores 

Sulphur  and   Sulphuric  Acid 
Forest  Products 

III   SailPROCESSEL'  ?^'^TERIAL 
Cotton.   Hay  and  "^obaooo 
Paper  and  Products 

IV  NECESSARIES 
Cereals 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 
Edible  Animal   Product 
Oils   -  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Manufactured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather 

V  AUXILIARIES 
Petrolexan  and  Products 
Building  Materials 
Chemicals 
Miscellaneous 

VI  ACCESSORIES 
Iron  and  Steel 
Other  Metals 
Appliances 
Glass  and  Tile 


ALL  CC»flIODITI£S 

I   ROUGH  MATERIAL 
Sand.   Stone  and  Gravel 

II  RAW  MATERUL 
Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 
Perishables 
Live  Animals 
Coal  and  Coke 
Ores 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
Forest  Products 

III   SEHIPROCESSED  MATERIAL 
Cotton.   Hay  and  Tobacco 
Paper  and  Products 

IV  NECESSARIES 
Cereals 

Misoelliuieous   Farm  Products 
Edible  Animal  Productb 
Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Aninal 
Manufactured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather 
•     V  AUXILIARIES 
Petroleum  and  Products 
Building  Materials 
Chemicals 
Miscellaneous 

VI  ACCESSORIES 
Iron  and  Steel 
Other  Metals 
Appliances 
Glass   and  To.  ;. .  :  es 


170.004 

1.283 

1.283 

79,389 

940 

55.361 

1.195 

18,394 

1.C75 

919 

21.505 

15.96L 

743 

15.221 

19,200 

10,759 

2.355 

938 

851 

1,826 

2,491 

40,912 

28,671 

1.534 

1.464 

9,243 

13,256 

6,457 

677 

5,610 

512 


I  961.511% 

17,000 

17.000 

376,021 

56.324 

8,678 

41.808 

243,164 

9,494 

3.806 

12,747 
25.816 
8.641 
17.175 
l45,9l49 
26,735 
14.151 
57.508 

3.993 

41.093 

2,469 

190.00c 

98,275 
18,974 
14,607 

56.144 
226,725 

113.055 

4,202 


4o?J 

15 

1 5 

57 
52 
53 

17 

57 

15 
ee 

47 
51 
18 

35 
29 
65 
23 
4 
25 
11 
47 
70 
90 
29 
51 

55 

11 

15 
57 

Ou 
10 


60^ 

87 
87 
65 
48 
67 
85 
63 
67 
12 

53 
69 
82 

65 
71 
57 
77 
96 
77 
89 
55 
30 
10 
71 
49 
65 
89 
87 
65 
96 
90 


CENTRAL 
kl%      59% 


72 
72 

43 
66 
4 
33 
53 
33 
35 
11 
29 

20 
32 
23 
21 

23 

20 

25 
51 
15 
52 
65 
56 
23 
50 
57 
50 
20 
18 
59 


28 
28 
57 
34 
96 
67 
47 
67 
65 
89 
71 
80 
68 
77 
79 
77 
80 

75 
69 
85 
48 
35 
44 
77 
70 
65 
50 
80 
62 
61 


k6% 

73 

75 

47 

48 

59 

79 

65 
62 
12 
18 
51 
81 

15 
66 
56 
40 
96 
52 
^ 
57 
22 
8 
62 
35 
44 
56 
61 
25 
41 
81 


57^ 
10 
10 
48 
15 
92 
I44 
40 
57 
45 
81 
57 
55 
39 
56 
32 
60 
28 
54 
30 
53 
50 
28 
15 
51 
28 
14 
16 
40 
5 
17 


145?  tl 
14 
14 
16 

28 

04 
00 
25 

55 
58 
01 

52 
05 

01 
37 
00 
45 
20 
16 
8 
02 
09 
14 
21 
33 
26 
38 
55 
09 


22^ 
16 
16 
9 
19 

4 
25 

7 
50 

20 
6 

54 
45- 
29 
U 
47 
17 
52 
21 
39 
32 
16 

7 
29 
26 
42 
49 
32 
40 
77 
44 


,021,507 

13.745 

13.745 

570.575 

19.029 

25.288 

5.555 

480.685 

9.455 
7.220 

25.367 
26.552 

4,776 
21.556 
95,562 
36,708 
15,558 

4.647 

4.348 
50,612 

5,709 

179,825 

95.192 

19,768 

12.990 

53,875 
137.650 

110.555 

2.318 

18.556 

6.219 


TAffRA- 

INtCT 

-fstp 

i^-  x 

niSTPICT 

WfAL   llS 

r.n.-D 

SUTfiortto 

585S 

429? 

21% 

I3f 

61 

39 

23 

16 

61 

39 

25 

16 

66 

34 

24 

10 

64 

56 

29 

07 

08 

92 

82 

10 

16 

84 

79 

05 

85 

17 

7 

10 

57 

63 

43 

20 

64 

36 

15 

21 

29 

71 

55 

16 

49 

51 

27 

24 

45 

55 

31 

24 

50 

50 

26 

24 

52 

68 

55 

13 

60 

40 

27 

13 

52 

68 

46 

22 

6 

94 

93 

1 

51 

69 

44 

25 

48 

52 

27 

25 

45 

57 

26 

29 

65 

35 

13 

22 

83 

17 

4 

15 

65 

35 

16 

19 

45 

55 

23 

32 

40 

60 

26 

34 

47 

53 

23 

30 

54 

46 

15 

31 

37 

65 

50 

13 

16 

6$ 

49 

33 

39 

61 

34 

27 

:^"\ 
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Aiuilysla   16.10 


Comparative  Statement  of  Revenues  of  Intraterritorial  and   Interterritorial 
Traffic  of  Southern  District  Territories  -   December  13,    1933 


ALL  CdfliODITIES 


I  HOUGH  MATERIAL 
Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 


II  RAW  MATERIAL 
Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 
Perishibles 
Live  Animals 
Coal  and  Coke 
Ores 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
Forest  Products 


III  SailPROCESSED  MATERIAL 
Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 
Paper  and  Products 


IV  NECESSARIES 
Cereals 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 
Edible  Animal  Products 
Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Manufactured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather 


V  AUXILIARIES 
Petroleum  and  Products 
Building  Materials 
Chanicals 
Miscellaneous 


VI  ACCESSORIES 
Iron  and  Steel 
Other  Metals 
Appliances 
Glass  and  Tile 


POCAHONTAS 

SOUTHEASTERN 

percenta: 

E  OF  AGGREGATE  REVENUE 

AGGREGATE  ' 
REVENUE 

PER^ENTAG 
Ifff^- 
Dl  STRICT 

E  OF  AGGREGATE 
INTEPDISTRI 

Rr/ENUS' 

AGGREGATE 

INTRA- 
DISTRICT 

I: 
TOTAL 

■TEtol  STRICT 
INBOUND  OUTBOUND 

^f 

RBVEKUE 

TOTAL   INBOUND  C 

UT BOUND 

1  i^59.U91 

71% 

63% 

15;^           hQ% 

♦  693.368 

51^ 

4995 

21^ 

2B% 

5.567 

hh 

56 

22                34 

27,151 

90 

10 

4 

6 

5,567 

Uk 

56 

22              34 

27.151 

90 

10 

4 

6 

38U.929 

Ul 

59 

6             55 

401,789 

45 

55 

13 

42 

.  ^^5 

10 

90 

83               7 

3,742 

29 

71 

70 

1 

4.873 

2 

98 

72               26 

105.786 

18 

82 

24 

58 

2.556 

- 

100 

58             42 

8,194 

57 

43 

20 

23 

360,009 

hk 

56 

2              54 

170,587 

51 

49 

6 

43 

1,838 

45 

55 

22              33 

12,703 

57 

43 

6 

37 

1,^03 

36 

6U 

47             17 

27.150 

88 

12 

2 

10 

13.815 

36 

64 

20            44 

73.627 

48 

52 

10 

42 

8,282 

43 

57 

34            23 

31,286 

55 

45 

27 

16 

1^.522 

57 

43 

35              8 

25,184 

62 

38 

22 

16 

3.760 

10 

90 

51              59 

6,102 

33 

67 

43 

24 

9.1+55 

7 

93 

70              23 

84,320 

42 

58 

40 

18 

l.Oliii 

15 

85 

77                8 

8.002 

41 

59 

56 

03 

3.1^88 

10 

90 

61              29 

22,242 

55 

45 

14 

31 

5m 

- 

100 

94           06 

4,198 

10 

90 

85 

5 

791; 

10 

90 

58              32 

17,089 

78 

22 

9 

13 

2.1U3 

2 

98 

64            34 

19,681 

41 

59 

35 

24 

l.ii72 

13 

87 

21              66 

13,108 

45 

55 

17  , 

38 

31,532 

29 

71 

30             41 

106,975 

69 

31 

18 

13 

15.260 

43 

57 

23             34 

67,890 

80 

20 

17 

03 

2,12,6 

47 

53 

32            21 

12,335 

73 

27 

20 

07 

3.U68 

8 

92 

27            65 

9.164 

26 

74 

24 

50 

10,658 

11 

99 

39              50 

17,586 

29 

71 

22 

49 

19.726 

10 

90 

38              52 

41,847 

37 

63 

37 

26 

10.l4l;D 

13 

87 

26             61 

31,038 

44 

56 

23 

33 

867 

- 

100 

21              79 

960 

- 

100 

23 

77 

i.ia5 

2 

98 

83             15 

9,177 

29 

71 

59 

12 

7,ooU 

11 

89 

16             73 

672 

28 

72 

65 

7 

Analysis   I6.II     Ccnparative  Statement  0 

f  Revenues  of 

Intraterritorial  and 

Interterritorial 

Traffic  - 

of  Western  District  Territories 

-  Decsnber  13, 

1933 

WESTERN 

TRUNK   LINE 

PACIFIC 

NORTHWE£ 

;t 

AGGREGATE  1 
REVENUE       I 

'ERCENTAGE  OF  AGGREGATE 

REVENUE 

AGGREGATE 
REVHTJE 

PERCENTAGE  OF   AG' 

-REGATE  REVE>JUE 

NtRA- 
)1STRICT 

IlfTfiRDlSrRlCT 

TWRa- 

DISTRICT 

I-^TERDISTRICT 

ToTal  IMbimri)  iu^BOUiTI) 

TMal  Iifeoyi*  OWBoutn) 

ALL  COMMODITIES                          | 

853.348 

h5% 

555? 

27% 

28Jt  $     373,512 

42^ 

58JC 

12% 

U» 

I   ROUGH  MATERIAL 

7.942 

90 

10 

6 

4 

1,107 

75 

25 

- 

25 

Sand,   Stone  and  Gravel 

7,942 

90 

10 

6 

4 

1,107 

75 

25 

- 

25 

II  RAW  MATERIAL 

396.533 

55 

45 

26 

17 

285.422 

41 

99 

8 

51 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 

162.709 

84 

16 

3 

13 

52.549 

88 

12 

3 

9 

Perishables 

25.789 

11 

89 

72 

17 

109.998 

15 

85 

7 

78 

Live  Animals 

101,623 

42 

58 

12 

46 

13,698 

26 

74 

15 

99 

Coal  and  Coke 

77.519 

61 

39 

37 

2 

17,725 

50 

50 

35 

19 

Orea 

3,402 

2 

98 

64 

34 

6.447 

71 

29 

4 

25 

Sulphur  and  Sulphxirio  Acid 

1,952 

15 

85 

49 

36 

727 

- 

100 

62 

38 

Forest  Products 

23.539 

25 

75 

99 

16 

84,678 

26 

74 

1 

73 

III   SailPHOCESSED  MATERIAL 

19,964 

36 

64 

34 

30 

6.217 

23 

77 

27 

50 

Cotton.  Hay  and  Tobaooo 

8,914 

62 

38 

21 

17 

1.309 

48 

52 

26 

26 

Paper  and  Products 

11.050 

13 

87 

44 

43 

4.908 

15 

85 

27 

58 

IV  NECESSARIES 

315.425 

28 

72 

10 

62 

39.353 

40 

60 

13 

47 

Cereals 

55.409 

32 

68 

03 

66 

7,464 

79 

21 

9 

12 

Misoellaneous  Farm  Products 

6.853 

17 

83 

62 

21 

11,958 

10 

90 

2 

68 

Edible  Animal  Products 

193.706 

6 

94 

. 

94 

6.091 

20 

80 

14 

66 

Oil*  -  Vegetable  and  AnliMil 

2,086 

28 

72 

64 

08 

1,392 

21 

79 

33 

46 

iPuufkotured  Food 

53.574 

66 

34 

17 

17 

12.229 

43 

57 

17 

40 

Textiles  and  Leather 

3.797 

51 

49 

34 

15 

219 

32 

66 

68 

. 

V  ADZILIASIES 

88,218 

47 

53 

42 

11 

35.578 

58 

42 

16 

26 

Petrole'jm  and  Products 

57.422 

52 

48 

44 

4 

30.415 

67 

33 

3 

30 

Building  Materials 

13.843 

61 

39 

14 

25 

2.511 

78 

22 

16 

6 

Chamloala 

2.179 

31 

69 

50 

19 

258 

17 

83 

83 

- 

MJsoellaneous 

14,774 

18 

82 

55 

29 

2.394 

10 

90 

68 

22 

VI  ACCESSORIES 

25,266 

15 

85 

57 

28 

5.835 

28 

72 

62 

10 

Iron  and  Steel 

10,548 

13 

87 

65 

24 

1.253 

26 

74 

73 

1 

Other  Metals 

879 

31 

69 

32 

37 

1.561 

46 

54 

22 

32 

4pplianoes 

12.657 

15 

85 

45 

40 

2.266 

15 

85 

71 

14 

91ass  and  Tile 

1.182 

27 

79 

yh 

5 

755 

97 

03 

- 

3 

SOUTHITESTERH 

PACIFIC 

SOUTHWEST 

ILL  COHIODITIBS 

•  531.674 

46JC 

543C 

2S% 

32Jt 

•  487.268 

39Jf 

65% 

225t 

49K 

I  ROt'^R  MATERIAL 

14.869 

94 

6 

2 

4 

3.698 

98 

2 

2 

- 

14,869 

94 

6 

2 

4 

3.698 

98 

2 

2 

. 

II  RAW  MATERIAL 

143,726 

35 

65 

31 

34 

350.293 

29 

71 

11 

60 

■talk  Oraln  and  Beets 

17.283 

64 

36 

14 

22 

6.823 

36 

64 

54 

10 

rwrlshables 

26,034 

4 

96 

70 

26 

215.941 

4 

96 

4 

92 

U'T*  Animls 

2U.964 

44 

56 

2 

54 

23.516 

99 

4i 

31 

10 

CmJ  «ad  Coke 

23.267 

37 

63 

16 

47 

43.067 

68 

32 

5 

27 

Ql  — 

6.399 

47 

53 

12 

U 

9.863 

91 

9 

3 

6 

iwlphur  and  Sulfburlo  laid 

4.539 

72 

28 

10 

18 

1.458 

67 

33 

16 

17 

VMrwt  ProdiMt«  . 

41,280 

56 

44 

8 

36 

15.625 

42 

58 

26 

32 

in  SBOFSOCtSSID  MATERIAL 

56,776 

82 

18 

6 

12 

9,307 

82 

18 

9 

9 

Cotton.  Bajr  and  TobsMoo 

54.305 

87 

13 

I 

12 

8.146 

88 

12 

1 

11 

Pfeper  aad  Produets 

2.471 

13 

87 

63 

2U 

1.161 

60 

40 

40 

_ 

ITnCB88ARIB8 

74.827 

39 

61 

27 

3U 

64.168 

26 

74 

33 

41 

Ctmlt 

11.876 

67 

33 

18 

15 

3.040 

44 

56 

37 

19 

meoeilameoua  Fam  nroduots 

13,767 

40 

60 

15 

45 

25,047 

21 

79 

6 

73 

Edible  Aniaal  Produots 

14,297 

15 

85 

33 

52 

3,770 

4 

96 

81 

15 

•lis  -  Yesetable  and  AbImI 

14.371 

61 

39 

2 

37 

6.674 

51 

49 

14 

35 

lIUKfaotured  Food 

19,500 

25 

75 

44 

31 

25,122 

32 

68 

30 

38 

Textiles  and  Leather 

1.016 

35 

65 

36 

29 

515 

100 

47 

55 

T  iDXILIARIBS 

221,423 

48 

52 

7 

45 

51,651 

72 

28 

19 

9 

Petroleum  and  Produots 

183,047 

48 

52 

3 

49 

28,213 

84 

16 

9 

7 

Bttlldijag  Materials 

14,898 

73 

27 

14 

13 

11,114 

94 

6 

3 

3 

ChmUtU 

11,102 

6 

94 

23 

71 

2.033 

28 

72 

31 

41 

nseellaneous 

12.376 

41 

99 

32 

27 

10.289 

99 

61 

47 

14 

rr  ACCESSORIES 

20.053 

23 

77 

64 

13 

8.151 

13 

87 

81 

6 

Irab  and  Steel 

9.3ti6 
1.427 

23 

77 

68 

9 

5.744 

23 

77 

.    68 

9 

Other  Metals 

25 

75 

12 

63 

265 

40 

60 

. 

60 

J^pllanoes 

4.938 

23 

77 

70 

7 

1,521 

4 

96 

95 

3 

Glass  Md  Tile 

4.342 

21 

79 

21 

58 

621 

51 

49 

49 

■Ji 


100 


SECTION  20.  PRESENT  SPEEDS 
Analyels  20,1  Shippers  Camparlson  of  Typical  Competitive  MovementB 


OVERALL  SPEED  IN  MILES  PER  HOUR 
DISTANCE  BLOCK  (LENGTH  OF  HAUL  IN  ICLEB) 


4 
? 


i 
i 


it* 


UNDEl 

R  ^1 

51  - 

100 

101  ■ 
RAIL- 

■ 200 

HIGH- 

201 . 

RAIL- 

.300 

HIGH- 

301 . 
RAIL- 

- 500 

tfiGH- 

OVER 
RAIL- 

HIGH- 

RAIL- 

HIGH- 

RAIL- 

HIGH- 

ORIQIN STATE 

WAY 

WAY 

WAY 

WAY 

WAY 

WAY 

WAY 

WAY 

WAY 

WAY 

WAY 

WAY 

UNITED  STATES  -  TOTAL 

1 

8 

2 

9 

h 

12 

6 

15 

7 

15 

9 

15 

NEW  ENGLAND  -  TOTAL 

8 

3 

8 

3 

9 

5 

15 

6 

13 

11 

15 

MKlne 

12 

2 

6 

h 

7 

7 

17 

10 

2k 

. 

New  Hampshire 

3 

2 

6 

2 

6 

8 

21 

. 

M 

. 

. 

Vermont 

9 

- 

- 

3 

9 

h 

16 

. 

- 

13 

16 

liassaohusetto 

8 

3 

9 

3 

10 

5 

16 

6 

11 

11 

15 

Rhode  Island 

8 

2 

16 

- 

3 

15 

k 

11 

_ 

Conneotlout 

11 

3 

10 

k 

9 

k 

9 

- 

10 

13 

TRUNK  LINE  -  TOTAL 

6 

2 

8 

3 

10 

k 

11 

5 

11* 

6 

11 

New  York 

5 

2 

9 

3 

10 

I 

12 

5 

m 

6 

10 

New  Jersey 

7 

2 

10 

h 

11 

11 

7 

11* 

- 

. 

PennsylTania 

7 

2 

7 

3 

10 

h 

12 

6 

15 

7 

15 

Delaware 

10 

1 

4 

6 

lil 

- 

- 

— 

Maryland 

9 

k 

13 

U 

11 

3 

7 

. 

• 

. 

. 

Dlstriot  of  Columbia 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-. 

- 

•m 

CENTRAL  -  TOTAL 

9 

3 

11 

h 

13 

6 

15 

7 

11* 

9 

13 

Ohio 

9 

3 

11 

3 

12 

6 

S 

6 

12 

7 

12 

Mlohlsan 

9 

3 

10 

5 

13 

5 

7 

12 

10 

12 

Indiana 

9 

2 

12 

U 

11* 

6 

15 

7 

17 

9 

11 

Illinois 

10 

3 

10 

6 

111 

8 

17 

9 

15 

10 

11* 

SOUTHEASTERN  -  TOTAL 

12 

2 

14 

5 

15 

k 

13 

6 

13 

7 

13 

Virginia 

20 

2 

10 

U 

15 

3 

13 

11* 

20 

19 

19 

West  Virginia 

10 

- 

- 

3 

17 

5 

19 

6 

8 

8 

20 

Kentucky 

- 

2 

13 

1; 

19 

6 

18 

6 

11* 

. 

• 

North  Carolina 

9 

2 

12 

5 

16 

i* 

12 

h 

11 

6 

11* 

South  Carolina 

- 

h 

2U 

k 

21 

I 

23 

7 

22 

7 

13 

Tennessee 

9 

3 

16 

5 

10 

11 

6 

15 

7 

10 

Georgia 

10 

1 

18 

10 

22 

10 

12 

10 

15 

7 

12 

Alabwna 

10 

k 

13 

5 

16 

- 

. 

7 

20 

. 

Mississippi 

18 

- 

6 

16 

. 

. 

6 

28 

• 

_ 

Florida 

20 

h 

25 

7 

23 

12 

11 

- 

- 

15 

30 

WESTERN  TRUNK  LINE  -  TOTAL 

10 

3 

12 

6 

11* 

9 

19 

9 

17 

11 

21* 

Wisconsin 

11 

3 

10 

5 

13 

8 

18 

7 

18 

9 

12 

Minnesota 

10 

k 

^ 

6 

15 

13 

32 

11 

22 

6 

11 

Iowa 

6 

6 

21 

6 

16 

9 

17 

9 

11* 

9 

21 

Missouri 

7 

3 

8 

8 

16 

9 

18 

9 

15 

11 

12 

North  Dakota 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

« 

„ 

South  Dakota 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

w 

- 

. 

. 

22 

32 

Nebraska 

17 

2 

19 

5 

12 

11* 

20 

9 

16 

12 

15 

Kansas 

" 

- 

3 

8 

7 

17 

6 

17 

12 

20 

13 

21 

SOUTHWESTERN  -  TOTAL 

2 

18 

3 

20 

5 

20 

7 

20 

8 

17 

13 

20 

Arkansas 

2 

12 

h 

16 

7 

18 

11 

23 

9 

23 

20 

25 

Louisiana 

1 

12 

h 

17 

5 

19 

12 

15 

_ 

OklahoM 

1 

22 

- 

« 

7 

25 

7 

19 

12 

21 

11 

19 

Texas 

h 

20 

6 

22 

5 

19 

7 

21 

5 

13 

13 

17 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  -  TOTAL 

1 

Ih 

2 

9 

7 

19 

U 

13 

8 

17 

13 

22 

^cnlng 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

• 

Montana 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

25 

5 

28 

. 

«» 

• 

. 

Idaho 

1 

2U 

3 

10 

3 

18 

. 

m 

• 

13 

25 

Washington 

- 

- 

k 

16 

11 

18 

II 

11 

7 

11* 

Oregon 

1 

9 

2 

8 

12 

19 

«■ 

10 

21 

li 

20 

PACIFIC  SOOTHWEST  -  TOTAL 

2 

10 

3 

8 

6 

15 

8 

17 

10 

18 

11 

19 

Colorado 

2 

12 

h 

11 

8 

19 

10 

10 

9 

21 

12 

19 

New  Mexioo 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

8 

- 

_ 

M 

. 

Utah 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

23 

7 

17 

12 

26 

11* 

23 

Aritona 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

10 

30 

. 

. 

Nevada 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

• 

_ 

. 

_ 

J 

^ 

^ 

ralifomia 

2 

10 

3 

6 

6 

15 

9 

17 

10 

18 

10 

18 
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SECTION  20.  PRESENT  SPEEDS 


Analysis  20^ 

CoBiparative  Ovei 

•all  Spe« 

)d8  of  Tr 

ansport 

Agencies 

LENGTH 

OF  HAUL 

• 

EASt 

§otr?H 

kJURTHKlEST 

SoutHwest 

RAIL- 

■ HI6«- 

RAIL- 

HIGH- 

RAIL- 

HIGH- 

RAIL- 

HIGH- 

RAIL- 

HIGH- 

EUPSED HOURS 

WAY 

WAY 

WAY 

WAY 

WAY 

WAY 

WAY 

WAY 

WAY 

WAY 

6 

7 

^ 

7 

UF> 

7 

97 

9 

97 

11 

61 

12 

13 

13 

132 

li* 

185 

17 

178 

23 

232 

18 

20 

263 

20 

21*7 

21 

235 

26 

325 

70 

31*9 

2U 

2I| 

356 

26 

530 

27 

313 

60 

1*09 

135 

Ul8 

30 
36 

& 

^ 

33 
82 

102 
1*9U 

75 
167 

It 

2i42 
290 

706 

aU7 

169 
261 

523 
689 

h2 

m 

tii^ 

153 

58i* 

187 

550 

383 

988 

3QU 

8Q(* 

1*8 

m 

736 

259 

621 

211* 

629 

U37 

1.129 

1*02 

919 

51* 

m 

828 

291 

698 

239 

707 

I4.92 

1.271 

1*53 

i.03i+ 

60 

920 

380 

.776 

350 

786 

663 

1.1*12 

503 

1.11*9 

66 

758 

1,012 

Uie 

853 

385 

865 

729 

1.553 

781 

1.26U 

72 

827 

l.lQl* 

1*56 

931 

I420 

9U3 

796 

1.691* 

852 

1.379 

■('.:  W' 


78 


895      1.197         659      1.009         5U7      1.022         862      1.835         92l*      IJiSU 


ELAPSED  HOURS 

UHITED 

HUSTU- 

MILEAGE  RANGE 

STATES 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

WIST 

Under  50  miles 
Arerage  Haul 
Higfaimy 
Railway 

m 

30 

51 

31 

3 

22 

32 
3 

17 

Between  50  and  100  mllei 
Average  Haul 

Highway 
Railway 

m 
9 

m 

80 
9 

m 

78 

5 

91 

82 

7 
8b 

79 

8 

20 

Between  100  and  200  ailti 
Average  Haul 
Elg^y 
Railway 

196 

157 

Ii3 

11*9 
10 

32 

155 
10 
86 

151* 

9 

27 

Between  200  and  3OO  milee 
Average  Haul 
Higlpmy 
Railway 

•5 

m 

260 
19 
1^ 

295 

20 
58 

861 
lb 
99 

9Si 

99 

Between  3OO  and  5OO  mile* 
Average  Haul 
HiglnHiy 
Railway 

916 

m 

395 
28 

69 

373 
29 
61* 

999 

s 

% 

Over  500  milei 
Average  Haul 
Highway 
Railway 

767 
99 
9i 

67!* 
52 
96 

1 

1 

J 


i 


*  TroB  information  reoelTed  In  reaponee  to  Shippers'  Inquiry  bhlbit  Oil*.. 


■;■ ,': 


loe 
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SECTIOH  30,   PRESENT  SPEEDS 
Analyala  20.3  Speed  of  Railway  Service 


C<»OCDITY  GROUP 


ALL  CGMMODITIES 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL* 
Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 
Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 
Perishables 
Live  Aninals 
Coal  and  Coke 
Ores 

Sulphur  and  Sulphvirlo  Aoid 
Forest  Products 

III  SaaPROCESSED  MATERIAL* 
Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 
Paper  and  Products 

IV  HECESSARIES* 
Cereals 

Miscellaneous  Pami  Products 
Edible  Aniaal  Products 
Oils-Vegetable  and  AniMil 
Manufaotjured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather  ' 

V  AOZILIASIES* 
Petrol e\ai  and  Products 
Building  Materials 
ChsBicals 
Misoellaneous 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 
Iron  and  Steel 
Other  Metals 
Applianoes 
Glass  and  Tile 


AVER-  AVER-  MILES  PER  HOUR 
AGE   AGE         CARRIER 
HAUL  TIME  OVER- 
MILES  DAYS  ALL   TOTAL  ROAD 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  OPERATIVE  TIMB# 
DES-        UN- 
LOAD- ORl-  TINA-       LOAI>- 
ING   GIH   TION  OTHER  ING   ROAD 


376 


16 


23 


8 


10 


19 


2h       16 


127 

5 

1 

2 

11 

26 

11 

9 

16 

28 

10 

127 

5 

1 

2 

11 

26 

11 

9 

16 

28 

10 

56^ 

7 

2 

4 

16 

25 

7 

11 

19 

23 

15 

2214. 

6 

2 

3 

lii 

lii 

10 

23 

16 

26 

11 

lUoo 

9 

7 

10 

20 

10 

3 

6 

23 

25 

33 

i405 

2 

8 

10 

20 

18 

7 

5 

2k 

7 

39 

21^9 

7 

1 

5 

13 

30 

7 

10 

19 

23 

11 

179 

k 

2 

5 

15 

23 

8 

15 

16 

26 

12 

182 

6 

1 

3 

15 

m 

7 

7 

13 

51 

6 

376 

7 

2 

k 

15 

22 

10 

11 

18 

23 

16 

3I4U 

6 

3 

h 

16 

20 

10 

13 

20 

21 

16 

289 

h 

2 

k 

15 

17 

11 

111 

21 

21 

16 

Da2 

6 

3 

5 

17 

2U 

9 

11 

19 

20 

17 

550 

5 

h 

7 

19 

19 

8 

10 

18 

22 

23 

U35 

6 

3 

6 

18 

20 

^n 

0 

\9 

2k 

18 

1469 

6 

3 

6 

18 

18 

6 

1.1 

16 

28 

19 

918 

5 

8 

11 

22 

Ih 

5 

7 

51 

17 

36 

370 

6 

3 

5 

16 

21* 

9 

11 

16 

2k 

16 

1*68 

5 

k 

7 

18 

18 

7 

13 

19 

22 

21 

376 

5 

3 

5 

13 

19 

8 

10 

17 

21 

25 

313 

5 

3 

5 

16 

22 

9 

9 

19 

25 

16 

272 

h 

3 

5 

16 

22 

9 

9 

19 

25 

16 

258 

k 

2 

1^ 

15 

22 

7 

6 

20 

29 

11+ 

506 

6 

3 

6 

17 

18 

8 

9 

22 

2i+ 

19 

45U 

6 

3 

6 

17 

20 

9 

10 

18 

23 

18 

Uzj 

6 

3 

6 

18 

23 

8 

9 

19 

22 

17 

316 

6 

2 

k 

16 

27 

9 

10 

18 

23 

13 

1468 

6 

3 

5 

17 

21 

8 

7 

25 

21 

18 

7ij6 

6 

5 

8 

20 

2U 

7 

7 

21 

16 

25 

it25 

6 

3 

5 

16 

22 

7 

8 

22 

23 

16 

•  Vhere  ooaodities  of  two  groups  have  been  conibined,   the  total  is  placed  \mder  the  groups  in 
vtaloh  the  predoninant  conmodity  fklls. 

#  Peroentage  of  oar  days  from  tiae  car  set  Ibr   loading  until  released  by  consignee  after  un- 
loading based  on  test  wide  of  all  oars  terminating  on  Decanber   13,    1933. 


BETWEEN 


SECTION  20.   PRESENT  SPEEDS 
Analysis  20. i4  Artificial  Restrictions  of  Railway  Speed 


AND 


EASTERN  DISTRICT 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
?OUTHERH  DISTRICT 
(One  reported 
TESTERN  DISTRICT 
"JASTBOUND  FROM  PACIFIC  COAST 
Imperial  Valley, Cal. 
[mperial  Valley, Cal. 
[mperial  Valley, Cal. 
Inperlal  Valley, Cal. 

Colton  *  San  Bernardino, Cal .Memphis .Term 
Colton  it   San  Bernardino, Cal. St. Louis  , Mo. 
Colton  it   San  Bernardino, Cal. Kansas  City, Mo. 
Colton  &  San  Bernardino, Cal. Chicago, 111. 


Chicago ,111. 
New  York.  N.Y. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Chicago,  111. 


NUMBER 
OF 

TRAF- 
FIC 
COV- 
ERED 

AGREED 
SCHED- 
ULE 
HOURS 

MILEAGE 

OVERALL  SPEED 
MILES   PER  HOUH 

CAR- 
RIERS 

SHORT   LONG 
ROUTE  ROUTE 

SHORT     LONG 
ROUTE     ROUTE 

8 
8 

CIALCL 
CULCL 

53 
53 

908       997 
908       997 

21           22 
21           22 

Bakersfield.Cal. 
Bakersfield,Cal. 
Northern, California 
Northern , Ca lif ornia 
Yuma,  Aris. 
Phoenix,  Arit. 
Phoenix,  Arle. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Phoenix,  Aris. 
Nogales,  Ariz. 
Nogales,  Ariz. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Seattle (Wash. 
Port land, Ore. 


Kansas  City, Mo. 
Chicago, I 11. 
Kansas  City, Mo. 
Chicago. 111. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Memphis ,Tenn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas  City, Mo. 
Chicago, 111. 
Knnsas  'ity.Mo, 
Chicago, I 11. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Port  land, Ore. 
Kansas  City, Mo. 


Port  land, Ore. -Seattle, Wash.  Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 


Northwest  Pacific  Coast, 

Spokane  (Wash. 

Spokane  .Wash. 

WESTBOUKD  TO  PACIFIC  COAST 

Kansas  City-St. Louis, Mo. 

Kansas  City-St. Louis, Mo. 

Kansas  City-St. Louis, Mo. 

Chicago, I 11. 

Chicago, 111. 

Chicago. 111. 

Chicago, 111. 

Kansas  Clty,Mo. 

Kansas  City, Mo. 

Minneapo 1 is -St . Pau 1 , Minn . 

Chicago, I 11. 

Chicago, 111. 

INTERMEDIATE 

Denver, Colo. 

Denver, Colo. 

Denver, Colo. 

Kansas  City, Mo. 

Denver, Colo. 

Chicago. I 11. 

Chicago, 111. 

Chicago, 111. 


Chicago, 111. 
Kansas  City, Mo. 
Chicago,  1 11. 

Los  Angeles, Cal. 

Los  Angeles, Cal. 

San  Francisco, Cal. 

Los  Angeles, Cal. 

Los  Angeles .Cal. 

San  Francisco, Cal. 

San  Francisco, Cal. 

Portland, Ore. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Port land, Ore-Seattle, Wash. 

Portland , Or e -Seatt le ,Wash . 

Spokane  .Wash . 

Salt  I*ke  City, Utah 
Salt  Lake  City, Utah 
Kansas  City. Mo. 
Denver, Colo. 
Chicago, 111. 
Denver .Colo. 
Kansas  City, Mo. 
Oklahoma  City.Okla. 


TEXAS  AND  LOUISIANA  COMMON  POINTS 


Laredo, Texas 

San  Antonio , Texas 

Har linger  k   Edinburg, Texas 

Jacks  onvl lie, Texas 

New  Or leans, La. 

Kansas  City, Mo. 

St.  Louis, Mo. 

Chicago, 111. 


E.St. Louis. 111. 
E.St.  Louis, 111 
E.St.  Louis. 1 11. 
E.St. Louis, 111. 
Chic ago, 111. 
Galveston, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Waco, Texas 


h  CL  Per* 

iiU 

1.80U  2,03li 

II4 

18 

7  CL  Per 

113 

1.895  2.030 

17 

18 

h  CL  Per 

102 

1.557  1,76U 

15 

18 

8  CL  Per 

121 

1.955  2,593 

16 

22 

U  CL  Per 

117 

1,911*  2.11^5 

Ic 

18 

7  CL  Per 

103 

2,002  2,lilli 

16 

2i4 

J+  CL  Per 

116 

1.692  i,9au 

15 

17 

8  CL  Per 

12U 

2,11*0  2,U59 

17 

20 

6  CL  Per 

120 

I.7I49  2.025 

15 

17 

7  CL  Per 

12k 

2,153    2,l4l40 

18 

20 

7  CL  Per 

102 

1,781  2.230 

18 

22 

8  CL  Per 

12U 

2,131+  2.7U7 

18 

22 

7  CL  Per 

105 

1.810  2,213 

17 

21 

U  CL  Per 

93 

1.589  1.820 

17 

20 

7  CL  Per 

92 

1,680  2,080 

18 

23 

U  CL  Per 

79 

1,337  I.5I49 

17 

20 

8  CL  Per 

108 

1,805  2,36U 

x7 

23 

3  CL  Per 

Bk 

1.326  1.369 

16 

16 

3  CL  Per 

113 

1,818  1.836 

16 

16 

3  CL 

12 

178       187 

15 

15 

3  CL 

11 

178       187 

17 

18 

5  CLPer 

12U 

1,890  2,173 

15 

18 

3  CULCL 

120 

1.755  I.90U 

15 

16 

U  CIALCL 

l)|i| 

2,173  2,568 

15 

18 

k  CL 

121 

1,651  1,901 

11+ 

16 

6  CULCL 

151 

1,866  2.273 

12 

15 

h  CL 

107 

1,7146  1,927 

16 

18 

7  CULCL 

123 

1.761  2,Qla 

11+ 

17 

7  CL 

12U 

1.893  2,228 

15 

18 

8  CUITL 

1),/=. 

2.210  2.388 

15 

16 

7  CULCL 

12U 

2.235  2,358 

18 

19 

8  CULCL 

152 

2,271  2.7U5 

15 

19 

8  CULCL 

131 

2,26U  2.535 

17 

19 

k  CL 

lk5 

1.890  2.173 

15 

15 

k  CL 

102 

1.651  1,901 

16 

19 

3  CULCL 

120 

1.755  l,90U 

15 

16 

9  CULQL 

11*3 

2,173  2.352 

15 

17 

6  CL 

118 

1.866  2,273 

16 

19 

2  CL 

27 

570      625 

21 

23 

2  CL 

39 

570      613 

15 

16 

6  CL 

28 

635      7U5 

23 

27 

6  CL 

15 

(36      71+5 

11+ 

17 

5  CL 

50 

1.019  1.173 

20 

21+ 

3  CULCL 

59 

1,008  1,182 

18 

20 

5  CL 

2U 

Uk9      513 

19 

21 

11  CULCL 

30 

5I42      585 

18 

20 

5  CL  Per 

70 

1,103  1,172 

16 

17 

k  CL  Per 

60 

950  1,029 

16 

17 

3  CL  Per 

63 

1,15U  1.189 

18 

19 

5  CL  Per 

37 

66U      707 

18 

19 

k  CL  Per 

1*0 

918  1,105 

23 

28 

11  CULCL 

51 

881+      950 

18 

19 

U  CULCL 

60 

811  1.080 

m 

18 

11  CULCL 

?? 

816       9I46 

21 

22 

I 


.''1  -'  •-;•  „^1 
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•  Perishables 


i(k 


Seotion  20 

Preaant 

Speeds 

Analysis  20.5 

Maximum  Speed  Restriotions 

for 

Railway  Freight  Service 

on 

Good 

Tangent  Traok  and 

Sohedxae 

Agreement 

Decisions* 

NUMBER 

OF 

RAILWAYS 

UNITfil) 

"SEfr 

CENTRAL 

POCA- 

MAXIMUM SPEED  RESTRICTIONS 

STATES  ENGLAND 

EAST 

HONTAS 

SOUTPHRART  NORTHWEST 

SOUTHWEST 

NUMBER  OF  ROADS  REPORTING 

99 

7 

28 

3 

17 

U 

26 

hour 

20 

h 

. 

2 

. 

. 

1 

25 

3 

- 

. 

. 

1 

30 

13 

2 

2 

. 

3 

n 

13 
18 

3 

3 

1 

m 
1 

7 
7 

k5 

27 

2 

6 

1 

5 

50 

20 

• 

12 

1 

2 

2 

55 

1 

. 

1 

m 

„ 

. 

60 

1 

« 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RESTRICTING  FACTORS 

Road 

66 

5 

16 

2 

19 

10 

Ui 

Ponr 

16 

2 

2 

• 

k 

3 

5 

Grade  orosslnga 

2 

2 

_ 

. 

^ 

Crow  eocperlaoo* 

3 

1 

1 

1 

. 

■• 

m 

Equipnant 

19 

• 

7 

. 

7 

•3 

2 

Safely 

31 

w 

9 

1 

9 

1 

12 

Comfort 

1 

. 

1 

«i 

Looal  ssrTlos 

5 

a 

5 

^ 

„ 

^ 

_ 

EooKunny  of  oparation 

5 

« 

k 

1 

. 

. 

^ 

Svltohlng 

1 

« 

1 

s 

w 

. 

. 

Volu»B  of  traffic 

7 

1 

2 

. 

. 

I 

5 

Train  oontrol 

2 

. 

s 

1 

a. 

1 

Sarrlos  requir amenta 

U 

. 

. 

1 

1 

8 

■^ 

Ganeral  weather  oonditiona 

5 

. 

1 

. 

5 

1 

Length  of  train 

2 

• 

. 

1 

• 

1 

Coonaotian  sohadules 

2 

• 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

Operating  praotioaa 

1 

. 

• 

. 

1 

« 

SCHEDULE  AGREEMENT  DECISIONS 

NUMBER  OF  ROADS  REPORTING  93       ?      28      2       I6 

When  Operating  and  Traffic 
Dapartanant  officers  disagree  as 
to  proper  schedule  decision  is 
reached  byt 

OPERATING  DEPARTMBiT  DECISION  FINAL 
As  to  arrival  or  departure  9      «      [^     _       « 

As  to  running  time  25      1      7     1       \^ 

TRAFFIC  DEPARTMBIT  DECISION  FINAL 

As  to  arrival  or  departure  9      1      '•     1       3 

As  to  running  tiaie  1      .      1     «        _ 

MmiAL  AGREEMQITS 

As  to  arrlTal  or  departure  5      _      1     .        l 

As  to  running  time  5      >      1     •        1 

SXECUTIVE  DEPARTMBIT  MAKE  DECISION 

As  to  arrival  or  departure  72      6     2}     1       12 

As  to  running  time  67      6     I9     1       U 


16 


2U 


9 
8 


2 

9 


1 
1 


9 

T 


2 
8 


20 
20 


•  Fro«  responses  to  Rail  Carrier  iBquiry." 
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SECTION  20.   PRESENT  SPEEDS 
Analysis  20.6  Freight  Schedule  Conferences 


CHAIRMAN  OF  FREIGHT  SCHEDULE  CONFERENCI:* 

LOCAL  SCHEDULES 

CHAIRMAN  OF  CONFERENCE 
President  of  Road 

Other  Representatives  of  Executive  Department 
Head  of  Operating  Department 
Other  Representatives  of  Operating  Department 
Head  of  Freight  Traffic  Department 
Other  Representatives  of  Freight  Traffic  Dept. 
Nvanber  of  Railways  Reporting 

JOINT  SCHEDULES 

CHAIRMAN  OF  CONFERENCE 
President  of  Road 

Other  Representatives  of  Executive  Department 
Head  of  Operating  Department 

Other  Representatives  of  Operating  Department 
Head  of  Traffic  Department 
Other  Representatives  of  Traffic  Department 
Number  of  Railways  Reporting 

ATTENDANCE  AT  FREIGHT  SCHEDULE  CONFSBENC ES» 

LOCAL  SCHEDULES 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
OPERATING  DEPARTMENT 

Vice  President  and/or  General  Managers  and 
Assistants 

General  Superintendents  of  Transportation  and 
Assistants 

General  Superintendents  and  Assistants 

Division  Superintendents  and  Assistants 

Train  Masters,  Dispatchers  and  Assistants 

All  Other  Representatives 
TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT 

Chief  Traffic  Officer,  Vice  President  and/or 
Traffic  Manager 

General  and/or  Freight  Traffic  Manager  and 
Assistants 

General  Freight  Agents  and  Assistants 

Division  Freight  and  General  Agents 

General  Freight  and  Passenger  Agents 

All  Other  Representatives 

Number  of  Railways  Reporting 

JOINT  SCHEDULES 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
OPERATING  DEPARTMENT 

Vice  President  and/or  General  Managers  and 
Assistants 

General  Superintendents  of  Transportation  and 
Assistants 

General  Superintendents  tmd  Assistants 

Division  Superintendents  and  Assistants 

Train  Masters,  Dispatchers  and  Assistants 

All  Other  Representatives 
TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT 

Chief  Traffic  Officer,  Vice  President  and/or 
Traffic  Manager 

General  and/or  Freight  Traffic  Manager  and 
Assistants 

General  Freight  Agents  and  Assistants 

Passenger  Traffic  Managers  and  Assistants 

All  Other  Representatives 

Nunibar  of  Railways  Reporting 
♦  From  Responses  to  Rail  Organisation  Inquiry. 


hlMBER  OF 

RAILWAYS 

UNITED 
STATES 

NfiW 
ENG- 
LAND 

EASf  P(iCA- 

CEN-  HON- 
TRAL  TAS 

SOUTH-  NORTH-  SOlTr- 
EAST   WEST   raST 

3 

1 
7 

1 

1 

76 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 
18 

23 

2 
3 

-      -      2 
1 

u 

1    -    - 

12    li+    18 

7 

1 

1 

26 

1 

9 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

61 

6 

17 

1*7 


22 


36 


20 


12 


10 


36 

- 

12 

11 

1 

h 

30 

2 

11 

11 

. 

6 

9 

1 

h 

26 

3 

5 

16 

U 

6 

6 

- 

. 

7 

- 

2 

61 

6 

17 

8 

1 

11 


7 
3 
5 
2 
2 


3 

h 

2 

11 


11 


10 


10 

5 
2 
6 
1 
1 


6 

1 

3 

h 

11 


I4 
6 


m 


17 


140 

1 

Hi 

2 

6 

5 

12 

16 

1 

8 

2 

3 

1 

2 

H* 

h 

17 

1 

7 

9 

6 

21 

\ 

9 

1 

U 

h 

5 

2U 

1 

11 

- 

7 

3 

2 

30 

1 

10 

- 

2 

6 

9 

22 

5 

8 

1 

h 

3 

1 

6 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

- 

9 

- 

2 

- 

2 

3 

2 

6 

- 

1 

- 

- 

U 

1 

76 

6 

23 

3 

12 

li* 

18 

12 

10 
1 

6 

2 
1 


9 

1 

1 

1 

lU 


■&■  ^'  --   *ji 


..! 


<»i 


I 


i 
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SECTION  21.   fOTEHTIAL  SPEED 


Analysis  21.1  Highway  Teriidnal  Speed  Advantage 


BjJ^^ 


4 


NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

WASHINGTON 

CHICAGO 

MIEWAUKEE 

CINCimiATI 

CLEVEUND 

TOI£DO 

DETROIT 

ATLANTA 

6IRHINGHAU 

LOUISVILLE 

UEUPHIS 

UTTLE  ROCK 

NEW  ORLEANS 

KANSAS  CITY 

DENVER 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SAIKT  PAUL 

OMAHA 

SAIKT  LOUIS 

DALLAS 

FORT  Vi'ORTH 

HOUSTON 

SEATTLE 

LOS  ANGELES 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

HEW  ENGLAND 
'  Major 

Minor 
TRUNK  LINE 

Major 

Minor 
CENTRAL  FREIGHT 

Major 

Minor 
POCAHONTAS 

Major 

Minor 
SOUTHEASTERN 

Major 

Minor 
WESTERN  TRUNK  UNE 

Major 

Minor 
SOUTHWESTERN 

Major 

Minor 
PACIFIC  NORIHWEST 

Major 

Minor 
PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 

Major 

Minor 
UNITED  STATES 

Major 

Minor 


AVERAGE       HOURS 

RAIL  EELIVERY 

mm  TRACK 

froTJSTRY  WACK 

37-2/3 
11-3/1 

I+3-3A 
19-^ 

15 

3k 

19-1/2 

62-lA 

20 

32-lA 

23-1/2 

U3-1A 

31-2/3 

i4U-lA 

8-3A 

52-3A 

18-lA 

Ui 

11-lA 

31     , 

10-1/2 

25-1/2 

53-1/2 

5^     , 

15 

Ui-iA 

26-1/3 

39-1/5 

8-2A 

21 

33-3A 

65-iA 

55 

28-1/3 

8-lA 

39 

32-1/3 
6-3A 

58     , 

36-iA 

15-3A 

•    l4i+-2/3 

I46-3A 

142-1/2 

8-3A 

13 

U7-1/2 

27      ^ 

19 

14.0-3A 

lO-iA 

14D-1/5 

19-1/^ 

3U 

15 

52 

ih 

22-1/2 

20-1/3 

7-1/2 

17-iA 

29-3A 

10 

17 

22-3A 

27      . 

11 

14-3A 

17-1/2 

21-ly^ 

8 

12 

21-lA 

3U-3A 

16 

14 

17-lA 

29-VU 

13-lA 

20 

21-3A 

30 

I2-3A 

16 

23-1/2 

38      ^ 

18 

33-2/^ 

36-3A 

2U-1A 

10-1/3 

12-3/2 

PER       CAR 


TRUCK  DELIVERY 

6 

h 

2-1/2 

3-1/2 
3-1/2 

h 

3 

U 
3 
k 

3 
3 
2 
3-1/2 

2-1/2 
2-1/2 
2-1/2 
2-1/2 
3-1/2 
3 

3-1/2 

5 

4 


2-1/2 

1-V2 


Iflf 


SECTION  22. 


EFFICT  OF  SPEEDY  SERVICE 


Analysis  22.1   Rasult  of  Highway  Speed 


TONS  REPORTED  BY  SHIPPERS 


ALL 

SHIPPERS# 

SHIPPERS  USING  HIGHWAY  ON 

ACCOUNT 

OF  SUPERIOR  SPEEDS 

TCfAL 

HIGHWAY 

PER 

tMAL 

BldHfAY 

^mt 

BUSINESS  GROUPS 

TONNAGE 

TONNAGE 

CENT 

TONNAGE 

TONNAGE 

CENT 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

ALL  GROUPS 

290,203 

16,275 

6je 

75.I492 

9.329 

125t 

I  ROUGH  MATthlAL" 

12,350 

1.683 

U^% 

Ull 

255 

625{ 

3U.  Sand,    Stone,    Gravel 

12,060 

1,670 

Ik 

1+08 

255 

62 

8b  Timber 

290 

Ik 

5 

3 

/ 

2 

II   RAW  MATERIAL* 

67,28U 

1.959 

3% 

5.51+3 

U55 

ejE 

lOaGrain 

3,068 

3 

X 

I426 

3 

1 

16  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

2A36 

I4S2 

20 

U93 

102 

21 

22  Livestock  and  Poultry 

832 

U76 

57 

36 

22 

62 

12   Coal,    Coke  and  Fuel 

1*5.165 

539 

1 

2,001 

179 

9 

26  Ores  and   Concentrates 

8,1*63 

U8 

1 

1,653 

19 

1 

80   Lumber 

6.833 

318 

5 

71+5 

51 

7 

03  Barrels,   Cooperage  Material 

1*87 

93 

19 

190 

79 

I42 

III   SEMIPROCESSED  MATERIAL* 

12,71+8 

l,3iU 

10^ 

5.776 

830 

ii49e 

13   Cotton,    Cotton  Llnters 

1.259 

185 

15 

20k 

50 

25 

29  Paper,   Paper  Products 

n,li39 

1,123 

10 

5,568 

777 

li4 

35  Horticultural  Material 

50 

5 

10 

5 

3 

66 

IV  NECESSARIES* 

-^1 

50,7148 

3.869 

BH 

21.376 

2.238 

lOfl 

OI4.  Beverages  and  Liquors 

1.063 

339 

32 

770 

259 

%■ 

36  Sugar,   Syrups  and  Molasses 

9,679 

638 

7 

169 

2 

1 

39  Vegetable  Oil,  Meal  and  Cake 

1.360 

213 

16 

9k 

17 

18 

27  Packing  House  Products 

7,53U 

I49U 

7 

7,029 

I46O 

7 

02  Bakery  Goods,   Confectionery 

I.I486 

258 

17 

1,318 

2U5 

19 

09  Canned  Goods 

2.3I42 

299 

13 

785 

137 

17 

18  Groceries 

2.362 

51414 

23 

866 

511+ 

59 

lObCereals,  Flour,  Mill  Produota 

18^01 

I4O6 

2 

2,660 

301 

11 

17  Furniture  and  Furnishings 

606 

66 

11 

aysif 

50 

17 

31  Porcelain,   China,   etc. 

152 

6 

u 

Ik 

3 

20 

21  Leather  and  Leather  Goods 

927 

77 

8 

171 

35 

20 

37  Textiles 

4.166 

1*33 

10 

7,029 

165 

2 

07  Boots  and  Shoes 

506 

50 

10 

li+O 

^ 

25 

15  Dry  Goods,  Clothing 

163 

37 

23 

38 

ih 

57 

V  AUXILIARIES* 

98,280 

U,192 

kH 

2i,8au 

3.632 

175« 

8a  Masonry  Materials  (except  wood) 

17.756 

830 

5 

1+,8qU 

773 

16 

30  Petroleum,  crude  and  refined 

37,1422 

1.2i49 

3 

12,380 

1.083 

9 

28  Paints,  Varnishes  and  Oubs 

197 

36 

18 

117 

22 

19 

11  Chemicals 

6,807 

322 

5 

1,676 

li(9 

9 

iiO  Miscellaneous  Comnodities 

36,096 

1.755 

5 

2,907 

1,612 

56 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 

148,793 

3,258 

75c 

20,501 

1,938 

9^ 

19  Iron  and  Steel,  Structural 

11.363 

226 

2 

567 

17U 

31 

20  Iron  and  Steel  Artioles 

19,935 

996 

5 

10,816 

k3k 

k 

2k  Metals,  Non-ferrous 

1.921 

216 

11 

1,036 

116 

IX 

33  Rubber,  Rubber  Articles,  Tirei 

1.58U 

213 

13 

655 

65 

10 

23  Machinery,  Vehicles,   etc. 

1*.97U 

205 

k 

1,808 

150 

8 

32  Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies 

529 

21 

k 

259 

10 

u 

01  Autbnotive  Vehicles  and  Parts 

6.331 

1.253 

20 

1*,890 

905 

18 

03  Boats,  Marine  Equipment 

15U 

1 

1 

3 

1 

25 

06  Books  and  Periodicals 

821 

55 

7 

296 

53 

18 

ih  Department  Store  Merchandise 

I466 

37 

8 

107 

20 

19 

38  Tobacco,  Tobaooo  Products 

710 

32 

5 

63 

12 

19 

23  Musical   Instruments  and  Supplies 

5 

/ 

^3 

*  Where  commodities  of  two  groups  haTe 

been  cos^ined  the  tot&l  is  p] 

>r  tKe  crou 

p  ia 

which  the  predominant  oamnodity  falls. 
#  As  reported  by  respondents  to  Shippers'  In^lry. 
/  Less  than  500  tons. 
/  Less  than  l/2^. 
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Analysis  2U.1 


COMMODITY  GROUP 


SECTION  2U.   PRESENT  SERVICE 

Rall-w&y  Commodities  Delivered  (Carloads  oxxly)  Dhlted  States 
and  Eastern  District  Territories  -  1932 

UNITED  STATES  HEW  ENGLAND 

TOTAL  PERCENTAGE  CARS  TERMINATED  TOTAL  PERCENTAGE  CARS  TERMINATED 

CONNEC-  C?5BBEC- 

TION  TIOH 

IN-  DELIV-  IN-  DEUV- 

CARS   HOUSE  TEAM  DUSTRY  ERIES  CARS   HOUSE  TEAM  DUSTRY  ERIES 

(000)  (000) 


109 


ALL  CGUMODITIES 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL* 
Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 
Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 
Perishables 
Live  Animals 
Coal  and  Colce 
Ores 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Aoid 
Forest  Products 

III  SEMIPROCESSED  MATERIAI;* 
Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 
Paper  and  Products 

IV  NECESSARIES* 
Cereals 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 
Edible  Animal  Products 
Oils-Vegetable  and  Animal 
Manufactured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather 

V  AUXILIARIES* 
Petroleum  and  Products 
Building  Materials 
Chemicals 
Miscellaneous 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 
Iron  and  Steel 
Other  Metals 
Appliances 
Glass  and  Tile 


ALL  COMMODITIES 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL* 
Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 

II  RAH  MATERIAL* 
Bulk  Grain  and  Beeta 
Perishables 
Ii.ve  Animals 
Coal  and  Coke 
Ores 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Aoid 
Forest  Products 

III  SQCPROCESSED  MATERIAL* 
Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 
Paper  and  Products 

rV  NECESSARIES* 
Cereals 

Misoellaneous  Farm  Products 
Edible  Animal  Products 
Oils-Vegetable  and  Animal 
Manufactured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather 

V  AUXILIARIES* 
Petroleum  and  Products 
Building  Materials 
Chemicals 
Miscellaneous 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 
Iron  aind  Steel 
Other  Metals 
Appliances 
Glass  and  Tile 


18,285 

1^ 

18)8 

5958 

19JC 

1.031 

sse 

21^ 

6dfl 

en 

837 

1* 

hh 

U2 

10 

15 

t 

36 

56 

7 

837 

U 

hh 

1*2 

10 

15 

36 

56 

7 

9.585 

3 

11* 

^ 

21 

1408 

1 

a 

73 

6 

990 

1* 

1 

55 

39 

19 

1 

21* 

71 

1* 

891 

12 

U2 

28 

.18 

88 

* 

1*7 

1*7 

5 

982 

3 

15 

57 

25 

29 

1 

19 

77 

1* 

5,165 

2 

11 

70 

17 

20U 

1 

10 

82 

6 

U56 

1 

9 

72 

16 

8 

1 

25 

58 

15 

106 

15 

3 

65 

18 

2 

- 

1* 

60 

16 

1,005 

2 

16 

63 

19 

57 

1 

19 

77 

3 

716 

6 

17 

53 

2U 

51* 

5 

30 

62 

1* 

Ifik 

6 

15 

53 

26 

eo 

7 

38 

53 

2 

312 

6 

20 

52 

22 

31* 

3 

25 

67 

5 

2.373 

h 

25 

50 

20 

201 

1 

33 

60 

6 

7l*U 

5 

32 

U7 

17 

67 

2 

1.0 

55 

1* 

ksi 

5 

33 

1*3 

20 

23 

3 

kk 

50 

3 

§ 

7 

19 

57 

17 

66 

J 

26 

65 

11 

2 

11 

55 

31 

6 

18 

76 

5 

100 

3 

19 

53 

26 

27 

1 

28 

63 

6 

50 

U 

16 

59 

21 

11 

1* 

26 

68 

1 

3.716 

U 

18 

63 

15 

283 

5 

17 

71 

7 

1,816 

3 

11 

72 

11* 

103 

1 

5 

63 

10 

1*78 

3 

37 

1*7 

12 

35 

1 

33 

62 

k 

U3 

8 

10 

53 

29 

3 

«■ 

10 

66 

1* 

1,378 

6 

19 

56 

19 

11*3 

9 

21 

65 

6 

1,058 

6 

22 

51* 

18 

69 

2 

36 

56 

6 

576 

k 

15 

62 

19 

27 

1 

2U 

63 

12 

26 

5 

8 

59 

28 

1* 

6 

9 

83 

2 

3l|B 

11 

31 

1*3 

16 

29 

1* 

1*9 

1*U 

3 

108 

5 

31 

Ilk 

19 

10 

# 

1.0 

58 

2 

TRUNK  LUE 

CENTKAL 

1;.565 

75C 

22JC 

aa 

T% 

1*,732 

VI 

133« 

565< 

28!( 

115 

1 

33 

60 

6 

206 

1* 

.35 

1.6 

15 

115 

1 

33 

60 

6 

206 

1* 

35 

hf> 

15 

2.1*66 

6 

19 

68 

7 

2.769 

1 

9 

62 

29 

83 

9 

19 

51* 

18 

215 

# 

2 

39 

5? 

292 

33 

1*7 

18 

2 

203 

3 

1.5 

IB 

31* 

15U 

U 

21* 

62 

10 

259 

1 

6 

78 

13 

1.689 

3 

11* 

78 

5 

1.790 

# 

5 

66 

28 

109 

1 

3 

53 

1*3 

127 

1 

86 

11 

8 

3 

5 

83 

9 

9 

# 

1* 

55 

Ui 

150 

1 

25 

66 

7 

166 

1 

15 

55 

29 

136 

Tk 

31 

50 

5 

110 

1 

17 

UB 

3U 

31* 

8 

51 

39 

2 

19 

# 

11 

1.9 

39 

102 

16 

2U 

53 

6 

91 

1 

18 

1.6 

33 

601 

10 

26 

56 

6 

1*15 

1 

22 

14* 

33 

166 

7 

35 

52 

6 

119 

2 

27 

1|6 

9 

111 

12 

1^ 

39 

1* 

77 

2 

19 

1.2 

38 

186 

15 

18 

63 

5 

87 

1 

25 

37 

38 

17 

7 

11 

68 

11* 

16 

# 

9 

1.0 

51 

109 

6 

22 

61* 

8 

106 

I 

19 

50 

31 

10 

11 

15 

^ 

12 

8 

2 

18 

1*3 

37 

^1 

5 

22 

66 

7 

9M* 

3 

15 

58 

23 

26t* 

1 

lb 

82 

6 

1^6 

1 

13 

66 

19 

136 

2 

1*0 

52 

6 

96 

2 

31 

U7 

21 

12 

u 

13 

75 

8 

10 

f 

7 

52 

la 

ia9 

9 

2U 

59 

8 

378 

6 

11* 

52 

26 

396 

12 

22 

56 

9 

267 

1 

11 

59 

30 

2i?3 

8 

16 

65 

11 

201 

t 

8 

62 

29 

6 

13 

12 

61* 

11 

7 

7 

53 

1.0 

126 

20 

31 

1j5 

5 

57 

1 

15 

53 

31 

1^0 

9 

31 

U7 

11* 

22 

2 

26 

1.2 

31 

*  Where  comnodlties  of  t«ro  groups  have  been  combined,  the  total  is  placed  under  the  group  In  which  ths 

predominant  oosnodity  falls* 
^  Less  than  l/2jL 


Analysis  2li.2 


COaiODITY  GROUP 


ALL  C(»IM0DITIE8 


I  ROUCa  MATERIAL 
Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 


II  RAW  MATERIAL* 
Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 
Perishables 
Uve  AnlAals 
Coal  azid  Coke 
Ores 

Sulphiir  and  Sulpfaurio  Acid 
Forest  Products 


III  SEMIPROCESSED  MATERIAL 
Cotton,  Hay  and  Tob«ooe 
Paper  and  Products 


IV  NECESSARIES* 
Cereals 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Froduots 
Edible  AnlaiAl  ft^duots 
01  Is -Vegetable  and  Aninal 
Manufhotured  Pood 
Textiles  sad  Lsether 


▼  iHZXIIARIBS* 
PetrelsvM  vod  Froduots ' 
Bulldli^  Ifaterlal 
Chaslosls 
ia.soelleneoafl 


▼I  ACCBSSOKISS* 
Iron  sad  Steel 
Other  MstiOs 
Appllsnees 
Oless  and  Tile 


SECTION  2k-     PRESENT  SERVICE 


Railway  Comnodlties  Delivered  (Carloads  only) 
Southern  District  "errltorles  -  1932 


POCAHONTAS  SOUTHEASTERN 

TOTAL  PERCENTAGE  CARS  TERMINATED  TOTAL  PERCENTAGE  CARS  TERMINATED 

"  CfiWNfeC-      cSSSEc- 

TION  TION 

IN-  DELIV-  IN-  DEHV- 

CARS   HOUSE  TEAM  DUSTRY  ERIES  CARS   HOUSE  TEAM  DUSTRY  ERIES 

(000)  (000) 


782 


U«       125? 


77%         12^     1,702  358       213fc  54t         20^ 


25 

k% 

35^ 

\^% 

■ik% 

111* 

i*je 

60JC 

30jt 

6!ir 

9 

1* 

33 

1*9 

11* 

111* 

i* 

60 

30 

6 

m 

«e 

5% 

875C 

758 

6^ 

1^ 

15)8 

6058 

238 

9 

1 

18 

65 

16 

1*0 

1 

9 

62 

29 

lA 

# 

1*3 

J40 

17 

3 

1 

14* 

38 

17 

7 

2 

27 

32 

39 

18 

2 

16 

60 

21 

hprj 

# 

3 

93 

5 

291 

1 

17 

61 

22 

16 

t 

7 

85 

7 

26 

1 

1* 

83 

U 

I 

# 

1* 

76 

20 

57 

26 

1 

69 

1* 

1 

12 

61* 

2t* 

178 

1* 

10 

57 

29 

35 

13« 

8H 

6738 

2^8 

11*7 

1.38 

758 

^ 

265C 

27 

1 

6 

67 

25 

125 

1* 

6 

65 

25 

9 

# 

12 

65 

23 

22 

1 

13 

52 

31* 

T9 

at 

J? 

^?^ 

1958 

379 

38 

2758 

5058 

2058 

s 

2 

14* 

13 

111 

3 

33 

1*5 

19 

a6 

2 

37 

37 

2i* 

96 

3 

1*6 

39 

12 

15 

2 

21* 

^ 

11 

1*3 

2 

13 

63 

22 

5 

- 

2 

32 

55 

69 

2 

9 

61* 

26 

12 

1 

57 

18 

51 

1 

22 

1*8 

29 

1 

IB 

9 

50 

22 

11 

2 

8 

70 

20 

U3 

^ 

17JJ 

66JC 

11^ 

326 

298 

16J8 

6958 

1758 

iA 

1 

11* 

73 

12 

183 

1 

9 

78 

12 

15 

1 

38 

1*7 

13 

1.2 

2 

1*3 

1*2 

13 

1 

1 

31* 

53 

13 

9 

30 

1* 

21 

ll5 

56 

3 

13 

69 

15 

91 

3 

20 

53 

25 

s 

9( 

2358 

68)8 

1358 

-^ 

5J8 

2958 

1.698 

1758 

s^ 

1 

11* 

78 

8 

33 

2 

19 

60 

20 

1 

" 

1 

76 

25 

1 

26 

5 

14) 

29 

I 

5 

1.6 

23 

23 

31 

9 

36 

Irf) 

11* 

# 

26 

53 

19 

9 

1 

16 

37 

17 

*  Where  oosnodities  of  two  groups  have  been  oombinedT 
predominant  ccinKMiity  falls. 


le  '^otal  Is  placed  under  the  group  in  which  the 


#  Less  than  1/258. 


^*'  ! 


I 


.■A 


f\ 


•no 


I.  / 


CCaniODITY  GROUP 


SECTION  24.      PRESENT   SERVICE 

Analysis  2U.3     Railiroy  Commodities  Delivered  (Carloads  only) 
Western  District  Territories  -  1932 

WESTERN  TRUNK   LINE  PACIFIC   NORTHWEST 

TOTAL    PERCENTAGE  CARS  TERMINATED  TOTAl     PERCENTAGE  CARS  TERMINATED 

CONNEC-  53ISEC- 

TION  TION 

IN-     DELIV-  IN-     DELIV- 

CABS       HOUSE     TEAM     DUSTRY     ERIES  CARS       HOUSE     TEAM     DUSTRY     MIES 

(000)  (000) 


ALL  COMIODITIES 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL 
Sand*   Stone  and  Gravel 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 
Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 
Perishables 
Id.Te  Anlaals 
Coal  and  Coks 
Ores 

Sulphur  and  Sulph\ario'Aoid 
Forest  Froduots 

III  SaCPROCESSED  MATERIAL* 
Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobaooo 
Paper  and  Products 

IT  lECESSARIES* 
Cereals 

Misoellaneoia  Farm  Products 
Bdible  Animal  Products 
Oils-Vegetable  and  Animal 
Manufactured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather 

V  AUDUARIES* 
Petroleum  and  Produots 
Building  Material 
Ch^oals 
ICLscellaneous 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 
Iron  and  Steel 
Othar  Mrtals 
Applianoes 
Glass  and  Tile 


ALL  COMHDDITIGS 

I  ROUGB  MATERIAL 
Sand,  Stone  and  Qravel 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 
Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 
Perishables 
Uts  Aniaals 
Coal  and  Opk* 
Ores 

Sulphnr  aad  Sulphmrlo  Aoid 
Forest  Frodnots 

III  SBOFKOCESSED  MATERIAL* 
Cotton*  Bay  and  Tobaooo 
Papar  and  I^oduots 
IT  lECESSARIES* 
Cereals 

Ifisoellansoas  Farm  ft>odaot« 
Edible  Aninal  Produots 
Oils-Vegetable  axkd  Anlaal 
Ihmf  aotured  Food ' 
Taztlles  and  Leather 

T  ADXILIASISS* 
Pwtrolmai  and  Pl>oduot« 
Bulldlx«  Material 
Ch^doals 
Misesllansooa 

TI  ACCESSORIES* 
Iron  aad  Steel 
OOisr  Matals 
Applianoes 
Olass  and  Ille 

re  oasBodities  of  two  groups  hat 


pr*dcBlntst  oooaodlty  falls. 
#  Uss  than  2/2%. 
/  Less  than  5C0* 


2.909 

^ 

11% 

li7« 

313f 

501 

Wf 

ll*Jf 

7gf 

l3Jf 

157 

9 

14B 

30 

13 

21 

1 

6 

92 

1 

157 

9 

1*8 

30 

13 

21 

6 

92 

1 

1.726 

h 

13 

1*9 

31* 

5-ik 

1 

10 

76 

13 

I4QU 

1 

2 

51* 

i*3 

% 

1 

1* 

83 

12 

91 

1 

30 

29 

1*0 

38 

1 

15 

'^ 

16 

387 

h 

12 

1*6 

39 

21 

3 

21 

^ 

12 

632 

6 

15 

50 

29 

55 

1 

17 

69 

13 

80 

6 

37 

I42 

15 

5 

# 

2 

91* 

1* 

h 

3 

2 

1*7 

J*8 

i 

7 

93 

128 

6 

20 

52 

23 

120 

# 

7 

78 

li 

69 

2 

23 

31 

1*5 

15 

1 

I46 

Ik 

10 

36 

3 

29 

25 

1*3 

13 

1 

50 

39 

9 

52 

1 

16 

37 

1*7 

3 

- 

22 

65 

11* 

265 

7 

20 

37 

36 

53 

1 

16 

^ 

18 

96 

11 

27 

36 

27 

28 

1 

g 

61 

19 

35 

5 

17 

31 

1*7 

10 

1 

61 

i2 

28 

7 

11 

1*8 

3U 

3 

2 

2 

69 

27 

11+ 

5 

26 

36 

33 

1 

- 

1*6 

52 

2 

87 

3 

15 

39 

1*2 

11 

1 

12 

69 

18 

h 

# 

6 

26 

68 

1 

. 

26 

•65 

9 

606 

8 

16 

53 

21 

83 

1 

16 

70 

13 

382 

9 

11* 

60 

17 

53 

1 

13 

75 

10 

75 

11 

35 

39 

15 

11 

1 

31* 

1*5 

20 

5 

2 

12 

1*3 

1*3 

> 

- 

31 

61* 

5 

2l4^ 

h 

Ifi 

1*2 

36 

SO 

2 

13 

69 

16 

86 

6 

23 

38 

33 

% 

1* 

Ui 

38 

16 

30 

h 

17 

1*2 

37 

3 

3 

30 

50 

17 

2 

1 

10 

39 

50 

1 

6 

50 

\k 

llD 

6 

25 

38 

32 

9 

5 

1*7 

35 

11* 

li* 

10 

31 

30 

29 

2 

7 

53 

27 

13 

SOUTHWESTERN 

PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 

1.329 

^ 

25^ 

53e 

2C3J( 

733 

«f 

15J« 

65Jf 

19^ 

1]|9 

k 

66 

26 

1* 

i*3 

1 

21 

63 

11* 

1)|9 

h 

66 

26 

1* 

1*3 

1 

21 

^ 

11* 

sn 

1 

19 

50 

J? 

31*9 

1 

17 

70 

12 

95 

1 

k 

l^ 

51 

# 

3 

88 

9 

hfi 

1 

23 

1*1* 

33 

51 

1 

1*9 

31 

20 

1*8 

3 

38 

25 

35 

58 

2 

21* 

\k 

31 

52 

3 

29 

55 

13 

1*5 

# 

17 

77 

6 

17 

1 

5 

76 

20 

69 

# 

# 

96 

3 

20 

# 

6 

50 

ih 

3 

1 

8 

81 

11 

99 

2 

2k 

58 

17 

71 

1 

16 

75 

8 

156 

9 

7 

52 

31 

11* 

1 

19 

59 

21 

12U 

10 

6 

52 

32 

7 

1 

18 

65 

16 

12 

1 

21 

55 

23 

8 

1 

19 

51* 

26 

262 

3 

25 

51 

23 

117 

# 

10 

50 

39 

107 

h 

36 

1*2 

18 

26 

1 

16 

52 

31 

1*2 

2 

18 

65 

15 

32 

# 

10 

1*8 

ki 

15 

3 

11 

61 

25 

10 

2 

5 

1*9 

1*U 

50 

1 

10 

50 

39 

6 

1 

11 

56 

32 

Ux 

2 

17 

60 

22 

1*2 

8 

1*9 

U3 

h 

3 

16 

66 

15 

1 

1 

8 

62 

29 

353 

3 

19 

68 

11 

176 

1 

12 

70 

16 

21*6 

2 

11 

78 

9 

86 

# 

7 

80 

13 

1*5 

2 

55 

35 

8 

22 

1 

19 

63 

17 

1 

1 

!7 

57 

15 

2 

2 

5 

51* 

38 

61 

7 

2U 

52 

17 

66 

3 

17 

61 

20 

58 

6 

I4D 

38 

16 

35 

3 

15 

55 

27 

25 

2 

1*3 

1*5 

11 

11 

1 

13 

61 

2 

■• 

1 

1*3 

55 

2 

. 

3 

61* 

5I* 

26 

10 

^ 

28 

17 

21 

1* 

17 

51 

27 

5. 

k 

23 

53 

20 

2 

M 

11 

.   59 

■4° 

been  combined. 

the  total  is 

placed 

under  the 

group  in  i^ich  the 

Ul 


SERVICE  2U.   PRESENT  SHIVICE 
Analysis  2U.I4.  Railway  Deliveries  -  United  States  -  1932  # 

CARS  ORIGINATED  CARS  TERMINATED 


r  I 


DISTRICTS 

AND 

TERRITORIES 

TOTAL 
(000) 

HOUSE 
TFACK 
(000) 

CARS      INbUS- 
TEAM     TRY 
TRACK  TRACK 
(000)   (000) 

CONNEC- 
TION 
TRACKS 
(000) 

TOTAL 
(000) 

HOUSE 
TRACK 
(000) 

TEAM 

TRACK 

(000) 

INDUS- 
TRY 
TRACK 
(000) 

CONNEC- 
TICK 
TRACKS 
(000) 

UNITED  STATES 

5o,ioU  9,6au 

1.871 

15.5U7  5.002 

25.1*65  7.508  3.1*36  10.990 

3,531 

EASTERN 

li+,6l4B  U,682 

809 

7.701* 

l.i+53 

LI+,052  3.917 

i.yy-/ 

6,1*79 

1,729 

SOUTHERN 

6.129  1.797 

371 

3.613 

31*8 

3.8au 

1,1*35 

1*58 

1.570 

1*21 

WESTERN 

9,327  3.205 

691 

I+.230 

1.201 

7.529 

2.156 

1.051 

2,9Ul 

1,381 

NEW  ENGLAND 

1.368 

659 

110 

555 

I4I* 

1.51*1* 

1*98 

259 

722 

65 

TRUNK  LINE 

6.51a 

1,911 

326 

5.879 

1*25 

6,239 

1.888  I.QI42 

2.yr^ 

532 

CENTRAL 

6,739 

2,112 

373. 

5,270 

981* 

6,269  1,531 

626 

2,780 

1,332 

POCAHONTAS 

2,359 

U12 

101 

1.779 

67 

1,105 

323 

95 

603 

au 

SOUTHEASTERN 

3.770  1.385 

270 

1.831* 

281 

2.779  1.112 

363 

967 

337 

WESTERN  TRUNK  LINE 

4.599  1.861 

277 

1.690 

771 

3,955 

1.11*5 

520 

1.380 

910 

SOUTHWESTERN 

2,600 

867 

228 

1,226 

279 

1.889 

556 

350 

715 

268 

PACIFIC  NCKTHWEST 

929 

233 

62 

567 

67 

671 

169 

71 

365 

66 

PACIFIC   SOUTHWEST 

1.199 

21*1* 

121* 

71*7 

8U 

1,011+ 

286 

110 

1*81 

137 

PERCENTAGES 

-  CARS  ORIGINATED 

PERCHITAGES 

loojC       30)t 

.  CARS  TSMI 
13Jt       l*3Jl 

lATED 

UNITED  STATES 

100^ 

325J 

an 

52Jt 

1051 

11*J( 

EASTESX 

100 

31 

6 

53 

10 

100 

28 

11* 

1*6 

12 

SOUTHERN 

100 

29 

6 

59 

6 

100 

37 

12 

I4O 

U- 

WESTERN 

100 

31* 

7 

1*6 

13 

IX 

29 

11* 

39 

IB 

NEW  BIGLAND 

100 

1*5 

9 

1*3 

3 

100 

32 

17 

U7 

k 

TRUNK  LINE 

100 

29 

5 

60 

6 

100 

30 

17 

1*8 

5 

CENTRAL 

100 

31 

6 

Ufl 

15 

100 

2t* 

10 

U5 

21 

POCAHOTTAS 

100 

17 

1* 

76 

5 

100 

29 

9 

5U 

8 

SOUTHEASTSiN 

100 

37 

7 

U9 

7 

100 

1^ 

13 

35 

12 

WESTERN  TRUNK  LINE 

100 

1.0 

6 

37 

17 

100 

29 

15 

35 

23 

SODTHWESTESN 

100 

33 

9 

1*7 

11 

100 

29 

19 

38 

lit 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

100 

25 

7 

61 

7 

100 

25 

11 

5U 

10 

PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 

100 

20 

10 

63 

7 

100 

28 

11 

1*7 

U» 

•  ! 


#1 


..* 


-  # 


*-••"  ^f\ 


v-»S     I 


iP  Includes  L.C.L. 


*St 


113 


112 


SECTION  21+.   PRESEMT  SERVICE 
Analysis  21^5  Rail  Commodity  Collections  (Carload  only)  -  Deo,  13,  1953, 

PERCENTAGES  -  CARS  ORIGINATED 
TEAM 


COMMODITY  GROUPS 


TOTAL  CARS 
ORIGINATED 


ALL  COMMODITIES 


I  ROUGH  MATERIAL 
Sand,  Stone  4  Gravel 


II  RAW  MATERIAL 
Bulk  Grain  4  Beets 
Perishables 
Live  Animals 
Coal  4  Coke 
Ores 

Sulphur  4  Sulphuric  Acid 
Forest  Products 


III  SEMIPROCESSED  MATERIAL 
Cotton,  Hay  4  Tobacco 
Paper  4  Products 


IV  NECESSARIES 
Cereals 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 
Edible  Animal  Products 
Oils-Vegetable  4  Animal 
Manufactured  Food 
Textiles  4  Leather 


V  AUXILIARIES 
Petroleum  4  Products 
Building  Materials 
Chemicals 
Miscellaneous 


VI  ACCESSORIES 
Iron  4  Steel 
Other  Metals 
Appliances 
Glass  and  Tile 


U9,105 


HOUSE 


k% 


8  % 


CONNECTION 
INDUSTRY   DELIVERY 


7h% 


•ih% 


k9.loh 

1% 

3%    ■ 

85  % 

9% 

1.592 

1 

5 

85 

9 

27,69U 

h% 

10  J{ 

77)1 

9  % 

3,085 

13 

ii+ 

57 

16 

2,199 

11 

20 

61 

8 

2,696 

10 

ik 

Ut 

12 

il+.eoi; 

- 

93 

7 

876 

- 

7 

87 

6 

586 

1 

2 

89 

8 

3,14+8 

5 

26 

60 

9 

2,033 
1,305 

17 

21  % 
30 

r 

12  J< 
8 

728 

8 

7 

67 

18 

6,133 

5% 

6% 

63  % 

26  ?J 

1,737 

2 

3 

6U 

31 

895 

8 

13 

6k 

15 

1,398 

3 

5 

53 

39 

488 

6 

10 

65 

19 

1,369 

5 

h 

78 

19 

21,6 

20 

9 

58 

13 

8,001 

2  % 

2?? 

76% 

20  % 

5,180 

- 

1 

78 

21 

l,Oi42 

1 

2 

81 

16 

273 

6 

6 

62 

26 

1,506 

9 

6 

66 

19 

3.652 

2% 

k% 

61% 

27  J{ 

2,U32 

2 

3 

65 

30 

92 

- 

8 

63 

29 

8U0 

k 

6 

69 

21 

288 

2 

k 

79 

15 

SECTION  2h.     PRESENT  SERVICE 

Analysis  2l4.,6     Shippers  cost  to  complete  rail   service  -  United   States  -  1932 

_  SHIPPERS'   EXTRA  COST__PER  TOIL 
Dl 
BUSINESS   GROUPS 


ALL  GROUPS 


I  ROUGH  MATERIAL* 
3I+  Sand,  Stone,  Gravel 
8b  Timber 

II  RAW  MATcSIAL* 
lOaGrain 
16  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

22  Livestock  and  Poultry 

12  Co»l,  Coke  and  Fuel 

26  Ores  and  Concentrates 
80  Lumber 

03  Bu-rels,  Cooperage  Material 

III  SEMIPROCESSED  MATJSIAL* 

13  Cotton,  Cotton  Linters 

29  Paper,  Paper  Products 

35  Horticultural  Material 

IV  NECESSARIES* 
O1I4.  Beverages  and  Liquors 

36  Sugar,  Syrups  emd  Molasses 
39  Vegetable  Oil,  Meal  4  Cake 

27  looking  House  Products 

02  Bakery  Goods,  Confectionery 
09  Canned  Goods 

18  Orooerles 

lObCereals,  Flour,  Mill  Products 
17  Piumiture  and  Furnishings 

31  Porcelain,  China,  etc, 

21  Leather  and  Leather  Goods 

37  Textiles 

07  Boots  and  Shoes 

15  Dry  Goods,  Clothing 

V  AUXILIARIES* 
8a  Masonry  Materials  (except  wood) 

30  Petroleum,  Crude  and  Refined 

28  Paints,  Varnishes  and  Gums 
11  Chamieals 

itO  Misoellaneous  Commodities 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 

19  Iron  and  Steel,  Structural 

20  Iron  and  Steel  Articles 
2k  Metals,  Non-ferrous 

33  Rubber,  rubber  articles,  tires 

23  Maohlnery,  Vehicles,  etc. 

32  Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies 
61  Automotive  Vehicles  and  Parts 

03  Boats,  Marine  Equipment 
Ol  Books  and  Periodicals 

lU  Depar'bnAnt  Store  Merchandise 

38  Tobaooo,  Tobaooo  Products 

2$  Musioal  Instruments  and  Supplies 


DRAYAGE  TO  AND 

INDUSTRY  TRACK 

FROM  TEAM  TRACK 

EXPENSES 

1      1.21 

1 

.06 

1        .18 

1 

.06 

.17 

.06 

.76 

.05 

•       .69 

1 

•  OU 

.75 

.02 

1.31. 

.08 

2.56 

.11 

.77 

.02 

.19 

.03 

.56 

.11+ 

.73 

.05 

t       .U9 

1 

.06 

.13 

.10 

.U9 

.05 

.62 

.08 

1     1.51 

• 

.oo# 

.I46 

.C5 

.59 

.02 

5.32 

.20 

2.02 

.16 

.32 

.06 

2.11 

.05 

1.62 

.06 

.32 

.02 

1.68 

.OU 

1.00 

.08 

1.6U 

.07 

.6U 

.01+ 

5.i42 

.09 

1.02 

.06 

t       .U9 

• 

.05 

.70 

.05 

2.7I4. 

.02 

2.  Hi 

.QU 

.83 

.06 

.38 

.07 

1    1.39 

1 

.09 

1.11 

.08 

.1+9 

.06 

.Uk 

.15 

.51+ 

.06 

2.18 

.16 

.85 

.10 

I.I42 

.12 

1.19 

.17 

.56 

.09 

1.1+3 

.08 

2.05 

.02 

3.01+ 

.19 

; .';'  ^  I 


•■-,1 


■  •  •' 


»1 


•  IBiare  oosBnoditiee  of  two  groups  have  been  combined,  the  total  is  placed  under  the  group  in 
vhlob  the  predominant  commodity  falls. 

#  U«s  than  I.OO5. 


>     -'I 


nk 


1 


CQIMODITr  GROUPS 


SECTION  25.     POTENTIAL  SERVICl 

Analysis  25*1     CanqMurlson  of  Container  and  Freight  Car  Handling 
Metropolitan  Terminal a  -  1932. 

AVERAGE 
TEAH  TRACK  CARS        AVER-  CON-  NUMBER 

QRI6-  TERM-  AGE       TAINERS  COV- 

INAT-  THAT-  DOAD     RE-  TAINERS 

ED||t    •   EDj|t       TOTAL  TONS/  QUIRED*  PER  CAR 
(000)    (000)    (000)  (000) 


ESTIMATED  COST 
CONTAINER.  FREKST  CAR 

PER  CAR 
PER       AGGRE-     DRAY-     TRANS-  AGGRE- 
CAR«      GATE         AGE*       FER         OATE 
(000)  (000) 


ALL  CBODPS  1,83U  2,303  4.137  31  12,325  3.06  16.10 

I  ROUCffl  MATERIAL**  35  296  33I  55  1^9  4,38  8.75 

Sand,   Stone,  GraTel  35  296  35I  55  iM?  U«38  8.75 

II  HAW  MATERIAI^*  1,33!;  933  2,267  hi  6,853  3*02  6.05 

ftilk  Grain  and  Beete  22?  I4B  275  I42  1,078  3,92  7.85 

Perlshablea  20U  82  286  I5  692  2.I42  i+.85 

UTe  Aniaals  li^  158  582  11  1,257  2.16  J+.30 

Coal  and  Coke  36  1|87  513  51  2,l65  U.22  8.1^5 

o«-M  19  8  27  52  lie  1+.37  8.75 

Sulpfaar  and  Sulphuric  Aoid  2  I7  19  52  80  U*21  8.1)0 

Forest  ProduotB  J[;32  I33  565  28  1^5  2.59  5.20 

III  SEMIPROCESSED  MATERIAL**  20?  100  307  17  732  2,38  U.75 

Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobeooo  I96  78  27J+  12  663  2.i42  i+.85 

Paper  and  Produota  11  22  33  23  69  2.10  U,20 

IV  NTCHSSARIES**  I36  102  5I48  22  1,1456  2.66  5.3O 

Cereala  18  22I4.  2I42  2^  656  2,71  5.I4D 

Mlioellanaoiu  Farm  Produote  I4I4.  Itfi  92  2U  252  2.74  5*50 

Bdible  Aniaal  Produote  26  3I  59  13  li49  2.53  5*05 

OilB,  Vegetable  and  Animal  85  31  56  27  I65  2.94  5.9O 

Manafaotinred  Food  18  69  87  28  2l4  2.I46  il«90 

Textilea  aitd  Leather  3  9  12  I3  20  1,69  3.I4D 

V  AUUUARIIS**  70  361  431  27  1,294  3.00  6.00 

Petroleum  and  ProdnotB  25  181  206  29  4fl4  .2.55  i4«70 

Building  Haterlala  8  124  132  36  372  2.82  5.65 

Chwdoale  7  8  I5  20  30  2.03  4.00 

Miaoellanaoufl  30  48  78  20  408  5.23  10,45 

VI  ACCESSORIES**  52  201  233  26  54l  2.l4  4.30 

Iron  and  Steel  26  ll4  342  36  280  1,97  3«95 

Other  Metala  2  2  4  40  12  2,89  5.80 

Applianoea  1?  47  64  12  II6  1.82  3.65 

Olaea  and  «L1»  5  38  43  18  I33  3. 10  6,20 


•24,615 

♦9.20 

2,896 

15.00 

2,896 

15,00 

13,715 

9.70 

2,159 

12,00 

1,387 

6.00 

2,503 

6,00 

4,3i^5 

15,00 

236 

15,00 

160 

15.00 

2,938 

9.00 

1,458 

4.65 

1,329 

4.50 

139 

6.00 

2,904 

7.65 

1,307 

7.50 

506 

7.50 

296 

6.00 

330 

9.00 

426 

9.00 

40 

4.50 

2,586 

8.35 

968 

9.00 

746 

9.00 

60 

6.00 

815 

6,00 

1,088 

7.75 

561 

9.00 

24 

9.00 

230 

6,00 

267 

6.00 

1,341 

21 
21 

694 
33 

322 

109 
105 

107 
70 

18 
52 

3 18 
52 
73 

118 
6 

51 

18 
111 

13 
21 

7 

70 

127 

54 

5 

52 
16 


MAJOR  AND  MINOR  TERMINALS 


31 
55 
55 
41 
42 
15 
11 

51 
52 
52 
28 
17 
12 

?3 
92 


.13 

27 
26 

13 
27 
29 
36 
20 
20 
26 
36 

40 

12 

18 


3»734 

92 

92 

1,941 

129 

779 

235 

443 
61 

17 
277 
153 

44 
109 
813 

341 
200 

299 
18 

125 
30 

470 
31 


2.89  14.35 
4,38    6,60 


366 
265 
106 

14 
95 

-§2- 


4.38 
2,90 
3.92 

2^42 
2.16 
4.22 
4.37 
4*21 

2.59 
2,19 

2^42 
2,10 
2.56 
2,71 
2.74 
2.53 
2.94 
2^46 
1,69 
4.23 
2,35 
2,62 
2,03 

5.23 
2.09 

1.97 
2,89 
1,82 
3.10 


6,60 

4.20 

5*90 
3.65 
3.25 
6,30 

6,55 
6,30 
3.90 
3.30 
3.65 
3.15 
3.85 
4.05 
4.10 
3.80 
3.05 
3.70 
2,55 
6,35 
3.50 
4.25 
3,00 

7.85 
3.15 
2,95 

4.20 

2.75 
4*65 


»6,50 

12,50 

12,50 

6,95 

10.00 

5,00 

5,00 

12.50 

12,50 

12.50 

7.50 

4.70 

3.75 
5.00 

5.85 
6,25 
6,25 
5,00 

7.50 


7. 
3. 
5. 
7. 
7. 


159 
21 

143 


.50 
.75 
.75 
.50 
.50 
5.00 
5.00 
6,15 
7.50 
7.50 
5.00 
5.00 


♦449  114,720 


ALL  OBOUPS  228  1,113 

I  ROUCm  MATERIAL**  3         18 

Sand,   Stone,  Gra-rel  3          18 

II  RAW  MATERIAI^*  112       5^ 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beeta  1        32 

Perishables  20       302 

lATe  Anlnala  1)3         66 

Coal  and  Coke  2       IC^ 

dfm  11          3 

Sulphar  and  Sulphuric  Aoid  3           1 

Forest  Produota  32        75 

UI  SEXIFROCESSED  MATERIAL**  18         52 

Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobaooo  2         16 

Paper  and  Produota  16        36 

IV  OCESSARIES**  45       273 

Cmr—lM  5        hj 

lUaoellaneoua  Farm  nroduets  l4         59 

Edible  Animal  Products  6       112 

Oils,  Vegetable  and  Aninal  1         ^ 

Munfaotured  Food  11        40 

T*xtiles  and  Leather  8         10 

V  ADXILZARISS^  23         66 

PetroleiB  and  Produota  3        10 

Building  Materials  2        19 

Chemleala  1          6 

Mlaoallaneoua  17        53 

VI  ACCESSORIES**  27       100 

Iron  and  Steel  l^         39 

Othor  Matala  2         3 

Appllaaoea  8        44 

Olaaa  and  Tile  2         l4 

*  Toial  oars  originated  on  t*aa  trabka  in  1932  apportlonad  between  ooaBioditiea  on  basis  of  one  day«s  test. 
/  All  oars  of  this  oonodity  1932, 

*  Batiaates  based  on  load  and  density  analysis  of  all  carloads  1933,  Fiold  Studies  and  Truck  Costs. 
*4«har*  oo^Mdlties  of  two  groips  have  been  combined,  the  total  is  placed  under  the  group  in  which  the 

predoBiinant  ocHBOdity  falls. 

Total  oars  originated  and  terminated  in  U.S.  on  team  tracks,   I932  ■  5,478,825  and  on  Dec,  I3,  I933  ■ 

10,^7,     Ratio  of  year  1932  to  Deo.  I3,  1^3  a  515,0724, 


■  l»2 

•5,^2 

138 

138 

2.915 

1,175 

354 

662 

92 

26 

417 
231 
66 
164 
1.224 
211 

299 

486 

27 
189 
45 
705 
46 
88 
21 


♦6.30 
7.15 
7.15 
6.30 
6.50 
7.50 
3.8t> 
3.60 
5.20 
7.8t) 

10.65 
4,2() 
3.60 
9.20 
6.41 
4.6b 
7.20 
5.20 

9.45 
9.8() 
4.95 
7.0^ 
4.90 
10.90 
5.00 
7.00 
6,05 
5.40 
8.00 
7.20 
6.30 


•64,166 

7,332 

7,332 

36,2149 

5.033 
3.861 

5.733 
9.51*2 

51j5 

433 

11,102 

2,721 

2,219 

502 

7.724 

2,928 

1.352 
661 
1,033 
1.636 
113 
6.656 
2.8^ 
2.614 

165 

1.014 

3.487 

2.015 

66 

845 

529 


4.7^ 
4,7^ 

4.49 
4.20 
5.00 
2.60 

2J4» 
3.50 
5.20 
7.10 
5.1V 
2U4O 
6.  IS 
4.26 
3,10 
4*80 

3.50 
6,30 

6,55 
3.30 
4.9» 
3.25 

7.20 

3.35 

4.70 
4.24 

3.60 
5.35 

4.80 
4,20 


363 

363 

7.^9 

469 

3,220 
826 

1,565 

224 

71 

1,562 
691 
111 
580 

3.222 
486 
8O7 

1,00} 

83 

717 

1,186 

309 

58 

679 

1.320 

599 

64 
510 

M 


SECTION  26.      EFFECT  OF  COMPLETE  SERVICE 
Analysis  26  1     Result  of  Hl^way  Completeness 
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BUSINESS  GROUPS 


ALL  <aiOUPS 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL* 
3U  Sand,  Stone,  Gravel 
Sb   Timber 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 
lOaGrain 

16  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
22  Livestock  and  Poultry 

12  Coal,  Coke  and  Fuel 

26  Ores  and  Concentrates 
8c  Limiber 

03  Barrels,  Coopera^  Material 

III  SEMIPROCESSED  UATERIAL* 

13  Cotton,  Cotton  Linters 

29  Paper,  Paper  Products 

35  Horticultural 

IV  lECISSARIES* 

04  Bevera^B  and  Liquors 

36  Su^u-.    Sti^Pb  and  Molasses 
39  Vegetable  Oil,   Meal  A  Cake 

27  Packiac  House  Products 

02  Bakery  Goods,   Confectionery 

09  Canned  Goods 

IS  Groceries 

lObCeroals,  Hour,   Mill  Products 

17  Furniture  and  Furnishings 

31  Porcelain,  China,  etc. 

21  Leather  and  Leather  Goods 

37  Textiles 

07  Boots  and  Shoes 
15  Cry  Goods,  Clethlog 

V  AUXILIARIES* 
8a  Masonry  Materials  (except  wood) 

30  PetroleiXB,  Crude  and  Refined 

28  Paints,  Varnishes  and  Gums 
11  Chaolcals 

1(0  Miscellaneous  Cosmodltles 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 

19  Iron  and  Steel,  Structural 

20  Iron  and  Steel  Articles 

24  Metals,  Sonferrous 

33  Rubber,  Rubber  Articles,  Tlre^ 
23  Ma<dilnery,  Vehicles,  etc. 

32  Pltaiblnc  and  Heating  Si^plles 
01  Automotive  Vehicles  and  Parts 

05  Boats,  Marine  EquipDent 

06  Books  and  Periodicals 

14  Department  Store  Merchandise 

38  Tobacco,  Tobacco  Products 

25  Musical  Instnxnents  and  Supplies 


ALL  SHIPPERS^ 


TONS  REPORTED  BY  SHIPPERS 


TOTAL 
TONNAGE 
(000) 


12,350 

12,06G 

290 

67.284 

3.068 

2.436 

832 

45.165 
8.U63 

6,833 
487 

12,748 

1.259 

11.439 

50 

50,748 
1,063 

9.679 
1.360 

m 

2.342 

2.362 

18,401 
606 
152 
927 
U.166 
506 

163 

98.280 

17.756 

37.422 

197 

6.807 

36.098 

48,793 

11.363 

19.935 

1.921 

1.5** 

4,974 

529 

6.331 

154 

821 

UGS 

710 

5 


HIGHWAY 

TOnUGE 

(000) 


290.203    16,275 


1.683 

1,670 

i4 

1.959 

3 

482 

U76 

539 


318 
93 

1.314 

185 

1.123 

5 

3.869 
339 


494 
258 

IS 

406 

66 

6 

50 

37 

4.192 

810 

1.249 

36 

322 

1.755 

3,258 
226 
998 
216 
213 

205 
21 

1.253 
1 

55 
37 

'I 


PER 

CEIT 


65J 

i^i 

14 
5 

20 

57 

1 

1 

5 
19 

10^ 

15 
10 
10 

«% 
32 

7 

17 
13 
23 

2 
11 

4 

8 
10 
10 
23 

5 
3 

18 

5 
5 

n 

2 

5 

11 

'I 

4 

20 

1 

7 
8 

5 
3 


SHIPPERS  USING  HICaJWAY  PARTLY 
ACCOUNT  OF  COMPLETE  SERVICE  # 
TOTAL       HIGHWAY     Pm 
TONNAGE      TONNAGE     CENT 
(000)        (000) 


15.581 


133 

32 

lOd 

5 
75 
20 

719 

Tlf 
I 

9S2 

la 


u 
110 

57 
210 
226 

2 
t 

3.695 

5«9 
8 

197 

2.859 

10,067 

221 

5,597 
18i» 

»»7 

1.889 

5.571 
1 

5a 


1,499 


36 

11 
25 

/ 
20 

4 
250 

28 


6 

15 
28 

97 
19 
19 

21 
8 

9 
1 

356 

72 
2 
8 

2^ 

77? 

l4 
114 

15 
7 

42 

20 
20 
16 


10^ 


271« 


4 

27 
20 

1211 
12 

53 

26fl 
23 


50 
13 


8 

27 

^3 


2J* 

10^ 
12 
32 
17 
15 
9 

f 

7 

8 

15 
2 

10 

6 

4 
61 
46 
33 


:>'|l  I 


41 


.K  ,.;  ^;j 


*  Where  coamodltles  of  twe  gro\q>B  have  been  combined  the  total  is  placed  under  the  groxq)  In  whldi 

the  predominant  ccBomodity  falls.     #As  reported  by  respondents  to  Slippers'  Inquiry. 
i  Less  than  1/2^        /  Less  than  5OO  tons. 
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SECTIOK  30.      EFFECT  OF  COHHELATIOB' 
Analysis  30.I     Result  of  Hl^way  Regular  Schedules 


t 


TQgS  SXFOBTES  BT  SHIFPIRS 
ALL   SHIPPjsKS*        SHISPZRS  USOrO  EICBWAJ  OS 


BUSIKZSS  GROUPS 


TOTAL 

EI  (SWAT 

PER 

TOTAL 

HI  (SWAT 

-^ffi" 

TOHHAQX 

TniHARS 

CUT 

TQHXA^ 

TQHKAaX 

corr 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

290.203 

16.275 

6H 

32,349 

3.178 

10% 

12.350 

1,683 

i4f 

213 

156 

73Jl 

12,060 

1.670 

i4 

212 

155 

73 

290 

Ik 

5 

1 

1 

53 

67.2«»^ 

1.959 

3i 

2,286 

72 

3i 

3.068 

3 

i 

^ 

2.U36 

U82 

20 

m 

11 

25 

U5.165 

476 

539 

57 

1 

11 

401 

J 

28 
4 

8.>*63 

48 

1 

i,64o 

17 

1 

6.833 

318 

5 

136 

20 

15 

k87 

93 

19 

IB 

4 

7 

12.7»W 

i,3l4 

10^ 

2.a6i 

596 

26)t 

1.259 

185 

15 

29 

24 

83 

11,439 

1.123 

10 

2.231 

571 

d 

90 

5 

10 

1 

1 

53 

50.7»»8 

3.869 

Bi 

9,638 

1,010 

10^ 

1.063 
9.679 
1.360 

^ 

32 

190 

169 

89 

49J 

10 

7 

74 

I:SS 

7 

3.95 

360 

9 

258 

17 

184 

24 

13 

2,3U2 
2,162 

i8,l»ai- 

i 

13 
23 

2 

453 

kji 

67 

8 

x1 

606 

66 

11 

118 

32 

27 

152 

6 

4 

- 

927 

77 

8 

^ 

5 

16 

k.iG\ 

»»33 

10 

3.931 

49 

1 

506 

50 

10 

16 

'I 

93 

163 

37 

23 

HI 

31 

98,280 

4.192 

4# 

12,125 

822 

li 

17.796 

810 

5 

1.175 

215 

18 

37.»*22 

1,249 

3 

5,812 

a^ 

5 

197 

36 

18 

/ 

33 

6,80/ 

322 

5 

1,128 

112 

10 

36,098 

1.755 

5 

4,009 

211 

5 

48,793 

3.258 

7i 

5.827 

520 

9)t 

11.363 
19.935 

226 
99« 

2 

5 

l42 
3,670 

ii4 

U9 
3 

1,921 

216 

11 

73« 

54 

7 

}'^ 

213 

'I 

104 

28 

27 

k.STk 

205 

152 

18 

12 

.  529 

21 

4 

13 

6 

44 

6.3^ 

1.253 

20 

732 

118 

16 

154 

1 

1 

# 

/ 

10 

821 

55 

7 

11 

« 

44 

i(6£ 
710 

37 
32 

8 

5 

1 

7 
1 

i4 
i4 

5 

^ 

3 

* 

" 

" 

ALL  GROUPS 

I  ROOGE  MATERIAL* 

34  Sand,  Stone,  (»ravel 
Sb  Timber 

II  RAW  UATERIAL* 
lOaOrain 

16  Trcsh  Pruite  and  Vegetables 

22  Livestock  and  Poultry 

12  Coal,  Colce  and  Fuel 

26  Ores  and  Concentrates 
8c  Lunber 

03  Barrels,  Cooperage  Uaterlca 

III  SBIIPROCZSSED  MATERIAL* 

13  Cotton,  Cotton  Linters 

29  Paper,  Paper  Products 

35  Horticultural  Material 

IV  HECESSARIES* 

04  Beverages  and  Lltiuors 

36  Sug^,  3jrrups  and  Molasses 

39  Vegetable  Oil,  Meal  and  Cake 

27  Packing  House  Products 

02  Bakery  Goods,  Confectionery 
09  Canned  Goods 

18  Groceries 
lObCereals,  Flour,  Mill  Products 

17  Pomiture  and  Furnishings 

31  Porceledn,  China,  etc. 
21  Leather  and  Leather  Goods 

37  Textiles 
07  Boots  and  Sioes 
15  Cry  Goods,  Clothing 

V  AUXILIABIXS* 
8a  Masonry  Materials  ( jezcept  wood) 

30  Petrol ein,  crude  and  refined 

28  Paints,  Varnishes  and  Gums 
11  Chenicals 

40  Miscellaneous  Comnodities 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 

19  Iron  and  Steel,  Structural 

20  Iron  and  Steel  Articles 

24  Metals,  Honferrous 
33  Rubber,  rubber  articles,  tireg 

23  Madilnery,  Vehicles,  etc. 

32  Plmbiag  axid  Heating  Si^plies 
01  Automotive  Vehicles  and  Parts 

03  Boats,  Marine  Equipment 
06  Books  and  Periodicals 

14  Department  Store  Merchandise 

38  Tobacco,  Tobacco  Products 

25  Musical  Instruments  and  Si^plies 

•there  comnodities  of  two  grot9)s  have  been  combined,  tlw  total  it  placed  vaAmt   the  groiqt  la 
which  the  predominant  coomodlty  falls.  1M.8  reported  ^  respondent*  to  Slippers'  Inquiry. 
/Leas  than  5OO  tons.        ^Less  than  1/2^ 


SECTIOH  30.   EFFECT  OF  CORRELATION 
Analysis  3O.2  Resiilt  of  Hi^»ay  Convenient  Schedules 
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BUSINESS  GROUPS 


ALL  (SROUPS 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL* 

34  Sand,  Stone,  Gravel 
8b  Timber 

II  RAI  MATERIAL* 
lOaGraln 

16  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
22  Livestock  and  Poultry 

12  Coal,  Coke  and  Fuel 

26  Ores  and  Concentrates 
8c  Ltnber 

03  Barrels,  Cooperage  Material 

III  SQIIPROCESSED  MATERIAL* 

13  Cotton,  Cotton  Linters 
29  Paper,  Paper  Products 

35  Eorticultural  Material 

IV  NECESSARIES* 

04  Beverages  and  Liquors 

36  Sugar,  Syrups  and  Molasses 
33  Vegetable  Oil,  meal  and  cake 

27  Packing  House  Products 

02  Bakery  Goods,  Confectionery 

09  Canned  Goods 

18  Groceries 

lObCereals,  Flour  axid'Mlll  Products 

17  Pumlture  and  Furnishings 
31  Porcelain,  China,  etc. 

21  Leather  and  Leather  Goods 

37  Textiles 

07  Boots  and  Shoes 

15  Dry  Goods,  Clothing 

V  AOJCILIARIES* 
ga  Masonry  Materials  (except  wood) 
30  Petroleum,  crude  and  refined 

28  Paints,  Varnishes  and  Gizns 
11  Chemicals 

40  Miscellaneous  Comnodities 


19 
20 


ALL  SHIPPERS* 


TONS  REPORTED  BY  SHIPPERS 


TOTAL 
TONNAGE 
(000) 


HIGHWAY 

TONNAGE 

(000) 


?93,203    16,275 


VI  ACCESSORIES* 
Iron  and  Steel,  Structural 
Iron  and  Steel  Articles 

24  Metals,  Nonferrous 

33  Rubber,  rubber  articles,  tires 
23  Machinery,  Vehicles,  etc. 
32  Plunbing  and  Heating  Siq>plie8 
01  Automotive  Vehicles  and  Parts 

05  Boats,  Marine  Equipment 

06  Books  and  Periodicals 

l4  Department  Store  Merchandise 
38  Tobacco,    Tobacco  Products 

25  Musical  Instmnents  and  Supplies 


12,350 

12,060 

290 

67,284 

3,068 

2,436 

832 

45,165 
8,1*63 

6.833 
487 

12,748 

1,259 

11.439 

50 

50,748 
1,063 

9,679 
1,360 

ii486 
2,342 
2,162 

18,401 

606 
152 
927 
4.166 
506 
163 

98,280 

17,756 

37,422 

197 

6,807 
36,098 

48.793 

11.363 

19.935 

1,921 

1.584 

4,974 

529 

6.331 
154 

821 

466 

710 
5 


1.683 

1.670 
i4 


4,192 

810 

1,2% 

36 

322 

1.755 

3.258 
226 
998 
216 

213 

205 

21 

1.253 

1 

55 
37 


PSl 
CENT 


65t 

^H 
i4 

5 

? 

20 

57 

1 

1 

5 
19 

10)1 

15 
10 
10 

8^ 
32 

7 

17 
13 
23 

2 
11 

4 

8 
10 
10 
23 

451 

5 

3 
18 

5 
5 

li 
2 

5 
11 

\ 

4 
20 
1 
7 
8 

5 
3 


(000) 
4.184 

334 


203 

66 
zi 

12 


29 
20i^ 

1 

1.261 
17a 

48 


1211 
62JI 

62 
53 

% 

41 
65 

2 

1 

4? 

loK 
a 


SHIPPERS  USING  HICfflWAY  OH  AC- 
COUNT  OF  CONVENOR   SCHEDULES  # 
TOTAL  HI(^AY  PER 

TONHAGX  TOKHA<a:  CUT 

(000) 

36,088 

540 

539 

1 

4,068 

162 

33 

523 

2,472 

814 

64 

2.352 
122 

2,228 
2 

9,617 

376 

294 

75 

6.173 

265 

560 

302 

692 

174 

mm 

58 

480 

152 

16 

13.653 
2,101 
7,494 

38 

1,157 
2,863 

5.859 

2.549 
600 

95 
491 

1.276 

376 
3« 

7 


8 

10 

421 

7 

39 

15 

xS 

13 
53 

'2 

20 

24 

16 

28 

»7 

18 

>I9 

32 

9 

54 

1.308 
U07 

loH 
19 

371 

5 

12 

30 

121 

11 

398 

14 

8"»7 

m 

117 

37 

m 

10 

58 

10 

s 

lis 

13 

5 

40 

265 

21 

/ 

10 

33 

9 

8 

20 

2 

24 

•there  comnodities  of  two  groups  have  been  combined,  the  total  is  placed  under  the  grotQi  in 
which  the  predominant  commodity  falls.  fAs  reported  by  respondents  to  Slippers'  Inquiry. 
/Less  than  5OO  tons.        ^ess  than  1/2^1 


HI 


..  V 


'I 


,•;. «  *  *i 


.  -r 


'  -•  ^' '  ■'  VI 
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SECTICM  32.   PRESDJT  ADAPTNESS 
Analysia  32.1  Shippers'  Cost  for  Paoklng  and  Loading  R&ll  Shipments 

SHIPPERS'  COST  PER  TON 


ALL  GROUPS 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL* 
3U  Sand,  Stona,  Gravel 
8b  Tlaiber 

II  RAir  MATERIAL* 
lOaGrain 
16  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

22  Livestock  and  ^Poultry 

12  Coal,  Coke  and  Fuel 

26  Ores  and  Conoaatrates 
60  Lumber 

03  Barrels,  Cooperage  Material 

III  SEUIPROCBSSEC  MATERIAL* 

13  Cotton,  Cotton  Llnters 

29  F*p«r,  Paper  Products 

35  Horticultural  Material 

IV  NECESSARIES* 
QU  Bererages  and  Liquors 

36  Sucu-,  Syrups  and  Molasses 
39  Vegetable  Oil,  Meal  and  Oak* 

27  Faoking  House  Products 

02  Bakery  Goods,  Confectionery 
09  Canned  Goods 

16  Groceries 

lObCereals,  Flour,  Mill  Products 

17  Funoiture  and  Furnishings 

31  Potroelaln,   China,    etc.   ' 
21  Leather  and  Leather  Goods 

37  Textiles 

07  Boots  and  Shoes 

15  Dry  Goods,  Clothing 

V  AUXILIARIES* 
8a  Masonry  Materials  (except  wood) 

30  Petroleum,  Crude  and  Refined 

28  Paints,  Varnishes  and  Gums 
11  Chendoals 

I4O  Mlso'allaneous  Coanodltles 

VZ  ACCESSORIES* 

19  Iron  and  Steel,  Structural 

20  Iron  and  Steel  Articles 
2l|  Metals,  Non-ferrous 

33  Rubber,  rubber  articles,  tires 

23  Machinery,  Vehicles,  etc, 

32  Plfadbing  and  Heating  Supplies 
01  AutonOtive  Vehicles  and  Parts 

05  Boats,  Murine  Equipiaent 

06  Books  and  Perlodioals 

lU  DepartokSnt  Store  MerclMuadlse 

38  Tobacco,  Tobacco  Products 

25  Musical  Instruments  and  Supplies 


PacKMg  Alfl) 

LOADING  AND 

CRATING  * 

UNLOADING 

•     1.705 

1       .354 

1        .072 

1       .127 

.068 

.099 

.i<86 

.271 

•     1.752 

•      .269 

.137 

.062 

10.313 

.61*2 

3.020 

.325 

.031 

.066 

.123 

.105 

.5aU 

.7l«0 

.527 

.21|0 

1   i.aU5 
2.159 

•      .362 

.U37 

I.7I1B 

.357 

I4.700 

1.914 

»    14-2U3 

1      .460 

.216 

.069 

1.112 

.120 

.919 

.166 

9.8m 

1.090 

7.2U+ 

ai9 

.438 

.286 

2.093 

.372 

.553 

.198 

lu995 

.699 

U.569 

1.637 

U.U82 

.853 

2.372 

JfiZ 

3.086 

.-fla 

.660 

.523 

♦      .3U3 

1    .207 

.258 
.039 

IiS 

.286 

.598 

.313 

.095 

.653 

•2/U 

1    1.869 

♦     .447 

.352 

.125 

.1*03 

.169 

3.21*2 

.531 

3.090 

.268 

IO.I420 

1.071 

7.257 

'.& 

1.398 

1.885 

.917 

2.510 

.275 

3.li4l 

.662 

.698 

.322 

2.283 

•QI4O 

*  Where  ccastodities  of  two  groups  have  been  combined,  the  total  is  placed  under  the  group  in~ 
iriilob  the  predominant  coamiodity  falls. 


SECTION  3U.     EFFECT  OF  ADAPTNESS 
Antlyais  34.1     Result  of  Highiiay  Liberal  Packing  Requirements 
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TCWS  RKPCHITED  BT  SHIPPERS 


BUSINESS  GROUPS 


ALL  SHIPPERS* 

"fSfAE — momkr 

TONNAGE   TONNAGE 
(000)     (000) 

290,203    16,275 


ALL  GROUPS 

I  ROUGH  KA72T:'-AL* 
34  Sand,  Stone,  Gravel 
8b  Timber 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 
lOaGraln 

16  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
22  Livestock  and  Poultry. 
12  Coal,  Coke  and  Fuel 

26  Ores  and  Conoentrates 
8c  Lumber 

03  Barrels,  Cooperage  Ifaiterial 

III  SEMIPROCESSED  MATERIAL* 
.13  Cotton,  Cotton  Llnters 
29  Paper,  Paper  Products 

35  Horticultural  Material 

IV  NECESSARIES* 

04  Beverages  and  Liquors 

36  Sugar,  Syrups  and  Molasses 
39  Vegetable  Oil,  meal  and  cake 

27  Packing  House  Products 
02  Bakery  Goods,  Confectionery 
09  Canned  Goods 
18  Groceries 

lObCereals,  Flour,  Mill  Products 
17  Furniture  and  Furnishings 
31  Porcelain,  China,  etc. 
21  Leather  and  Leather  Goods 

37  Textiles 
C7  Boots  and  Shoes 
15  Dry  Goods,  Clothing 

V  AUXILIARIES* 
8a  Masonry  Materials  (except  wood) 
30  Petroleiim,  crude  and  refined 

28  Paints,  Varnishes  and  Gums 
11  Cbemloals 
40  Misoellaneous  Coamiodltles 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 

19  Iron  and  Steel,  Structural 

20  Iron  and  Steel  Articles 

24  Metals,  Non-ferrous 
33  Rubber,  rubber  artlolos,  tires 
23  Machinery,  Vehicles,  etc. 
32  Plvanbing  and  Heating  Supplies 
01  Automotive  Vehicles  and  Parts 

05  Boats,  Marine  Equipment 

06  Books  and  Periodicals 
14  Bepartment  Store  Merchandise 
38  Tobacco,  Tobacco  Products 

25  Musical  Instruments  and  Supplies 5        / 

*  Where  commodities  of  two  groups  have  Uen  ocm^il&ed  ike 

lAiioh  the  predominant  coamiodity  falls. 
f  As   reported  by  respondents  to  Shippers' Inquiry. 
0  A«  reported  by  respondents  to  Shippers' Inquiry. 
/  Less  than  5OO  tons. 
y  Uss  than  l/2J{. 


12,350 

12,060 

290 

67.284 

3,068 

2,436 

832 

45.165 

8,463 

6.835 

487 

12.748 

1,259 

11.439 
50 

50,748 
I.O63 
9,679 
1.360 

7.534 

1,486 

2.31*2 

2,362 

18.401 

606 

152 

587 

4.166 

506 

1^ 

98,280 
17,756 
37.422 

197 

6,807 

36,098 

48,793 

11.363 

19.935 

1,921 

1.584 
4.974 
529 
6,331 
154 
821 
466 
710 
5 


1.683 

1.670 

14 

1.959 
3 

482 
476 

'S 

318 

1.314 
185 

1,123 
5 

3.869 
339 

6I48 

213 
494 
258 

299 

5iJ+ 
406 

66 
6 

77 
433 

50 

37 

4.192 
830 

1.249 

36 

322 

1.755 

3,258 
226 
998 
216 
213 
205 
21 

1.253 
1 

55 
37 
32 


CENT 


SHIPPHIS  USING  HIGHWAY  ON  AC- 
COUNT  OF  LIBHIAL  PACKING  0 

"tWaE     BTSBIBy f^ — 

TONNAGE     TONNAGE  CENT 

(000)  (000) 


^    35.928        1^,566 


14 
5 


20 

57 

1 

1 

5 
19 

io5e 
15 
10 
10 

B% 
32 

7 
16 

7 
17 
13 
23 

2 
11 

4 

15 

10 
10 

23 

4^ 
5 
3 
18 

5 
5 

T% 
2 

5 
11 

13 

4 

4 
20 

1 

7 

8 

5 


211 
211 


1,606 

425 

185 

11 

494 

431 
61 

1,196 
21 

1.174 
1 

9.875 

492 

9 

6,917 

1.158 

403 

253 
lip 

237 
1 

15 
125 
104 

17 

12.366 

1,066 

7,527 

32 

aitS 

2.893 

10,674 
590 

4,511 

603 

520 

205 

29 

3.972 

1 

193 

43 

6 


81 
81 


200 

3 

23 

3 

12 

130 
30 

I85 

19 

166 

/ 

1,117 

171 

3 

435 
199 

40 

143 

19 

48 

1 

9 
30 


'I 


1.699 
468 

464 

8 

106 

653 

1.284 

124 

237 

66 

48 

32 

6 

734 

1 

29 

6 

1 

L 


13JJ 

38J£ 
38 


125e 
1 
12 
27 

2 

30 

49 

I69e 
90 

14 
33 

iljt 

35 

38 

6 
17 
10 
56 

13 
20 

59 

60 

24 
15 
26 

i4Jt 
hh 
6 
26 
13 
23 

13% 

21 

5 
11 

9 
16 
20 
18 
65 
15 
13 
17 

9 


total  is  placed  under  the  group  in 


.  i 


j>t 


-  - .'  ■  .s 


••»^  -t 


^i 


.;] 


:^' :-.! 


■  i 
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SBCTICN  38.   PRESENT  SALES  UNIT 
Analyala  38.1  Shippers'  Heport  of  Comparative  Average  Ckrloads  in  Tons 


COIOIODITY  GROUP 
ALL   GROUPS 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL 
3h   Sand,  Stone,  Graval 
8b  Timber 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 
ICk  Grain 

16  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetables 
22  Livestock  *  Poultry 

12  Coal,  Coke  &  Fuel 

26  Ores  k   Concentrates 
8o  Lumber 

03  Barrels,  Cooperage 

III  SEMIPROCESSED  MATERIAL* 

13  Cotton,  Cotton  Linters 

29  Paper,  Paper  Products 

35  Horticultural  Material 

IV  NECESSARIES* 
OU  Beverages  *  Liquors 

36  Sugar,  Syrups  *  Molasses 
39  Vegetable  Oil,  Meal  *  Cake 

27  Packing  House  Products 

02  Bakery  Goods,  Confectionery 
09  Canned  Goods 
18  Groceries 
lObCereals,  Flour 

17  Furniture  *  Furnishings 
31  Porcelain,  China,  etc. 
21  Leather  4  Leather  Goods 

37  Textiles 

07  Boots  k   Shoes 

15  Dry  Goods,  Clothing 

V  AUXILIARIES* 
8a  Masonry  Materials 

30  Petroleum,    Crude  Ic  Refined 

28  Paints,   Varnishes  *  QvaoB 
11  Chemicals 

UO  Miscellaneous  Commodities 


SHIPPERS'  REPORTS 


/ 

AVER- 
AGE 
LOAD 
RAIL- 
WAY 


OUTBOUND  # 

SHIPMENTS 

AVERAGE  LOAD 


INBOUND  # 

SHiniENTS 

AVHIAGE  LOAD 


RAIL-  HIGH-      RAIL-  HIGH- 

WAY  WAY  WATER  WAY  WAY  WATiR 


INBOUND  FUEL# 

SHIPMENTS 
AVERAGE  LOAD 

RAIL-  HIGH- 
WAY WAY  WATER 


RATIO  / 
CAR     RATIO 
LOAD    RAIL- 
MINIMUM  WAY 
WEIGHT  LOAD 
TO      TO 
HIGH-   HIGH- 
WAY     WAY 
LOAD    LOAD 


35   29  6.2   128   27  5.2   I63   1+8  8.1   512  3.I 


U8 
55 

35 

li3 

ia 

20 
11 
52 
55 
26 

2U 


20 
18 
33 

27 
14 

23 
23 
22 

8 

22 
13 


28 
3k 
29 
22 

37 
22 


52 

6.0  900 

43 

53 

6.1  1,798 

kl 

33 

5.5    7 

32 

37 
35 
17 
9 
ho 
39 
27 
13 


5.8   69 
8.0  U,118 


6.U 
3.2 
5.6 
8.2 

9.5 
3.0 


23  21  7.0 

li+  22  5.7 

27  21  7.2 

26  2U  5,0 


18 

15 
21 

2U 
13 
19 
22 
22 

23 
8 

17 

17 

8 

li+ 
7 


5.7 
7.6 
5.8 
5.7 
5.7 
6.6 
9.1 
U.5 
6.7 
k.7 
3.1+ 
7.1 
5.5 
6.9 
8.8 


31 
31 


5.6 
8.2 
29  10.6 
15  U.0 
7.1 
3.4 


37 
27 


21  6.8 
30  7.1 
32  10.0 
37  7.9 


VI  ACCESSORIES*  29 

19  Iron  Jc  Steel,  Structural  33 

20  Iron  k  Steel  Articles  ^5 
21+  Metals,  non-ferrous  ^o 
33  Rubber,  Articles,  Tires  22 
23  Machinery,  Vehicles,  etc,  18 
32  Plumbing  *  Heating  Supplies 
01  Automotive  Vehicles  4  Parts         11 

05  Boats,  Marine  Equipment 

06  Books  4  Periodicals 
li+  Department  Store  Mdse 
38  Tobacco,  Tobacco  Products  12 

25  l^sical  Instruments -    _    _ 

/Tons  ♦  Cars,  ICC  Commodity  Statistics  I933,  #  As 
p   Average  Carload  Minimum  Weight  from  Consolidated 

of  commodity,   •  Where  commodities  of  two  groups 
group  in  which  the  predominant  commodity  falls. 


12 
12 

15 
8 

15 
20 

U+ 


6.8 

1+.8 
8.8 
5.1 

7.2 
7.5 
7.7 


19 

10 

39 

232 

81 

16 

ai 
52 
19 

33 

30 

61+ 
51+ 
27 
15 
20 

19 
22 

51 
7 
11 
18 
8 
k3 
23 

147 
101 
661+ 
19 
li+ 
272 

33 
100 
120 
200 

13 
12 

23 
8 


6.5  4.078 
6.7  1+.078 
5.6 


32  4,1 

41  6,3 

14  5.5 

11  2,6 

34  11.7 

49  5.8 

30  5.7 

23  8,1 


25 
48 
19 
8 
12 

41 
194 


23  6.1  70 

8  4.1  100 

28  7,0  70 

20  5.5  33 


27 
18 
47 
28 
11 
20 
16 
21 
32 
21 

14 
25 
24 
14 
9 

30 
31 
30 
16 

3? 
28 

26 
45 
39 
28 

24 
17 
37 
11 


5.8 
4.9 
5.1 
4.6 
3.9 
7.3 
8.9 
6.6 
6.4 
9.4 
2.3 
8,2 
6.0 
8,0 
8,9 


5.5  431 

6.6  206 

7.7  3,788 

5.3  25 

8.4  1.035 
4.9   72 

5.3   394 
3.6  4,921 


7.2 
3.4 
5.8 
4.8 

6.5 


381 

33 
22 

23 
39 


4.7  1,155 


12  26  7.6  59 
23  21  4.2  21 
20   16  8,1    14 


47  6,1  7,157  3.8 
47  6,1  7,157  I4.1 
32    -    -  3.1 


42 
41 
34 
41 
42 
48 
46 
45 


8.2  1,584 

5.3 

7.9 

8.4  5,067 

6.3  80 
11.8    75 

5.3   33 


3.4 
3.8 
1.9 
1.6 
3.6 
3.0 
2,0 
6.0 


46  11.4 

50  7.6 
46  11.6 

51  - 


600 


1.5 

-  1.2 
600  2,5 

-  3.0 


67  47 

22  42 

568  47 

395  51 

154  52 

19  57 

93  47 

18  50 

40  38 

26  46 

50  45 

17  48 

320  51 

32  17 

29  45 


51 
51 

4r 
46 
47 

51 

45 
46 
42 
45 
48 
45 
44 
49 


8.9 

7.4 

4.1 

13.2 

11.0 

5.7 
6.2 

7.1 
5.1 

7.7 

18,  i 

12,1 
9.6 

12,1 
7.8 

8,0 

7.4 
6,5 

4.9 
6.7 
8.5 

6.9 
7.1 
6.3 

7.0 
9.0 

6.i+ 
6,2 
5.9 


344 
320 
756 

220 

2 

503 

1.070 
56 

205 

43 

40 

5 

426 
340 
932 

330 
419 

558 
8O9 
8I7 
223 
375 
95 
18 
710 


2.6 

2.0 
3.1 
3.1 
1.8 

2.3 

2.0 

4.4 
5.0 

1.5 
3.5 
1.3 
2.7 
1.7 
1.7 

2.6 
3.0 
1.4 
3.7 
2.5 
3.5 

2.4 

2.5 
1.8 

2.3 
1.5 
2.5 
1.7 
2.4 


30 

46  6.2 

53  5.5 


-  2.1 

-  2.0 

-  1.6 


8.7 
8.7 
5.9 

6.4 
4.3 
2.5 
2.8 
7.2 
4.6 
2.8 
4.3 

3.0 
3.9 
2.8 
4.8 

3.2 
2.0 
3.6 
4.2 

2.3 

2.7 

2.4 

4.9 
3.3 
1.7 
4.7 
2.4 
1.5 
1.9 
.8 

5.5 
3.8 
2.7 
3.8 
5.2 
7.9 

3.6 

4.2 

3.1 
4.6 

1.7 
2.3 
1,6 

1.4 

2.1 

2.7 
1.8 


reported  by  respondents  to  Shippers'  Inquiry. 
Classification  No. 9.  /  ' 
have  been  combined,  the 


/ 

SPACE 
RE- 
QUIRED 
FOR 
RIGIU 
WAY 
LOAD 
CU.FT 


4.7   306 


114 
114 
306 

273 
360 
366 
640 
200 
150 
783 
250 

452 
570 
418 

545 

362 

400 
256 
259 
407 
526 
41^2 
257 
37/ 
340 
378 
374 
366 

115 
117 

533 

200 
400 
178 
222 

578 

541 
85 
L60 
74 
567 
165 
500 
468 

320 

937 
670 


Basea  on  average  density 
total  Is  placed  under  the 


SECTIOW  38.   PRESBIT  SALES  OMIT 


la 


MINIMUM  IN  TONS 


Analysis  38.2  MiniiouB  Tender  Requiramsnts  of  Pipe  Lines  -  1932 

GREAT  LAKES 
ALL  LIMES       A3LAIITIC  COAST      SOUTHWEST       SOUTHREST  GULF 
COMPANIES  TONNAGE  COMPAXIBS  TGMHAGE  COMPANIES  TOMKAaS  COMPANIES  TONNAGE 
(000)  (000)  (000)  (000) 


CRUDE  PETROLEUM 

15.50c 

11.625 

7,750 

3.875 

1.550 

To 

155 

IS 

None 
WEIGHTED  AVERAGE 
8.823 

GASoLnre 

7.750 


20 

115,135 

k 

4.451 

6 

41.420 

8 

67.264 

9 

10,916 

6 

4,533 

3 

6.383 

0 

0 

4 

15.908 

3 

3,315 

1 

12,593 

0 

0 

11 

44.994 

0 

0 

3 

25.325 

8 

19.669 

5 

28.677 

1 

1.423 

1 

2,303 

1 

24.951 

8 

29,660 

4 

4,902 

2 

15.442 

2 

9,316 

3 

8.157 

2 

2,656 

1 

5.501 

0 

0 

1 

1,656 

1 

1.656 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1.575 

e 

1.567 

0 

0 

1 

8 

5      3.115     1 


9d6  2  2.277  0 


Hotel  Tonnage  figures  oontain  duplicates  where  coopanles  published  two  or  lure  gdninuB   ~ 
Tender  requirements  for  separate  portions  of  their  lines  aikd  did  not  report  tonaags 
handled  separately. 


."., 


■;■.-■•/ 


■•.*; :  :■•) 


,^, 
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SECTION  40.  EFFECT  OF  MODERN  UNIT 
Analyeia  J+O.l  Result  of  Highway  Mlnimuin  Weight  Requirements 


BUSINESS  GROUPS 


ALL  CROUPS 

I  ROUCT  lOLTERIAL* 
3k  S»nd,  Stone,  Gravel 
8b  Tiaber 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 
lOaOrain 

16  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
22  LlTestook  and  Poultry 

12  Coal.  Coke  and  Fuel 

26  Ores  and  Conoentrates 
8c  Lumber 

03  Barrels,  Cooperage  Material 

III  8SMIFR0CESSED  MATERIAL* 

13  Cotton,  Cotton  Linters 
29  Paper,  Paper  Products 

35  Horticultural  Ihiterial 

IV  NECESSARIES* 

OU  Bererages  and  Liquors 

36  Sugar,  Syrups  and  Molasses 
39  Vegetable  Oil,  Meal  and  Cake 

27  Paoklng  House  Products 

02  Bakery  Goods,  Confectionery 

09  .Canned  Goods 

18  Orooeries 

lObCereals,  Flour,  Mill  Products 

17  Furniture  and  Furnishings 

31  Porcelain,  China,  etc. 

21  Leather  and  Leather  Goods 

37  Textiles 

07  Boots  and  Shoes 

15  Dry  Goods,  Clothing 

V  AUXILIARIES* 

Ba  IfMOnry  Materials  (except  wood) 
30  Petroleum,  crude  and  refined 
26  Paints,  Varnishes  and  Gums 
11  Chaaloals 
ho  Mlsoellaneous  Connoditles 


TONS  REPORTED  BY  SHIPPERS 
ALL  SHIPPERS#       SHIPPERS  USING  HIGHWAY  ON 
ACCOUNT  MINIMUM  WEIGHTS  gi 

TONNAGE  TONMAGE    CENT   TONNAGE  TONNAGE    CENT 
(000)    (000)  (000)    (000) 


290.203   16,275 


(^    i+3.237      5.i*au 


12,350  ^ 

12,060 
890 

67,281+ 

3,068 

2,i*36 

832 

U5,l65 

8,i463 

6,833 

hBl 

12.7I4B 

1.259 

11^9 

50 

50.71*8 
1,063 
9.679 
1.360 

7,53U 
I,i4fl6 
2.31*2 
2,362 
18,401 

606 

152 

927 
4,166 

506 

1^ 

96.280 

17.765 
37,1*22 

197 

6,807 

36,098 


1,683 

1.670 

li* 

1,959 

3 

1*82 

1*76 

539 

kB 

518 

93 

1.511* 

165 

1.123 

5 

3.869 
339 
646 
213 
494 
256 

299 

5hk 
406 

66 
6 

77 
1*33 

50 

37 

1*,192 
850 

1.249 

56 

322 

1.755 


VI  ACCESSORIES* 

19  Iron  and  Steel,  Structural 

20  Iron  and  Steel  Articles 

24  Metals,  Non-ferrous 
33  Rubber,  rubber  articles,  tires 

25  Machinery i  Vehicles,  etc, 
32  Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies 
01  AutoBiotiTe  Vehicles  and  Parts 

05  Boats,  Marine  Equipment 

06  Books  and  Periodicals 
14  Deptu^ment  Store  Merchandise 
36  Tobacco.  Tobacco  Products 
25  Musical  Instruments  and  Supplies ^ 

♦  Where  commodities  of  two  groups  have  teen  combined 
which  the  predominant  commodity  falls, 

#  As  reported  by  respondents  to  Shippers' 
0  Mb   reported  by  respondents  to  Shippers ' 
/  Leas  than  5OO  tons, 
/  Less  than  1/25?. 


1*8,793 

11.363 

19.935 

1.921 

1.584 

1*,974 

529 

6.331 

154 

821 

466 

710 


3,258 
226 
998 
216 
213 
205 
21 

1,253 
1 

55 
37 
32 


7~th( 


i4j{ 

11* 

5 

r 

20 

57 

1 

1 

5 

19 

lOJJ 

15 

10 
10 

8?J 
32 

7 
16 

7 
17 
13 
23 

2 
11 

1* 

8 
10 
10 
23 

I4J5 
5 
3 
18 

5 
5 

T% 
2 

5 
11 

13 

1* 

4 
20 

1 

7 
8 

5 
3 


550 

31+9 

1 

1.478 

197 

18 

560 

622 

81 

3.383 

390 

2,979 

li* 

12,205 

618 

261; 

228 

6.867 

1.203 

623 

761 

1.036 

159 

96 

335 
1 

13 

14.787 
2.384 
7.763 
41 
1.1*97 
3.102 

11,033 
484 

l*,93l* 
356 
608 

237 

1*5 

4,040 

2 

270 

24 

31 


163 

163 

1 

155 

59 

8 
80 

76 

12 

105 

294 
/ 

1.928 

205 

56 

55 

I426 

213 

97 

617 

155 

l^^ 

29 

50 


( 


1,749 

595 

557 

11 

131* 
675 

1.090 

iS 

32 

52 
39 

8 

725 

/ 

37 

5 

2 


13% 

h1% 

1*7 
53 

lojS 

20 
1*2 
31* 

12 
11* 

12J{ 

27 

10 

2 

i65e 

33 
21 

25 

66 
18 
16 
81 

15 
26 

30 

9 

17 

33 

125? 
25 
hh 
26 

9 
22 

loje 

7 
33 

9 

9 
16 
18 
18 
23 
11* 
21 

7 


e  total  is  placed  under  the  group  in 


Inquiry. 
Inquiry, 


SECTION  45.   RI^K 
Analysis  43.1  Factor  of  Insurance  in  Classification  -  Rail  Freight  Claim  Payiner.ts  -  1952* 


i?3 


COMMODITY  GROUP 


ALL  COMMODITIES 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL 
Sand.  Stone  and  Gravel 

II  RAW  MATERIAL 
Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 
Perishables 
Live  Animals 
Coal  and  Coke 
Ores 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
Forest  Products 

III  SilllPROCESSED  MATERIAL 
Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 
Paper  and  Products 

IV  NECESSARIES 
Cereals 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 
Edible  Animal  Products 
Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Manufactured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather 

V  AUXILIARIES 
Petroleum  and  Products 
Building  Materials 
Chemicals 
Mi  s  0  el 1 aneous 

VI  ACCESSORIES 
Iron  and  Steel 
Other  Metals 
Appliances 
Glaas  and  Tile 


AGGREGATE 

PAYMENTS   CAR 
ORIGI- 
(000)   NATED 


AVERAGE  UNIT  PAYllEKTS 

PTP.  RATIO 

PER  TOM  PER  TO         RATIO 

•  CAR-MILES   ORIGI-   TON-MILES  RKTE-       TO 
THOUSAND     NATED     TH0USA:;D       NUE       VALITE 


I     LL,626  I     .81  I         1.86  $.0234  I       .0662  .0064  .000692 


Included  in  Ores   in  Group   II 


9,892  1 

.95  1 

2.50  $.0226  1 

.0697 

.0080 

.002195 

370 

.38 

1.40     .0091 

.0332 

.003? 

.000557 

7.504 

8.63 

5.95     .5877 

.4123 

.0525 

.013958 

1,088 

1.11 

2.44     .0980 

.2104 

.0128 

.001047 

787 

.14 

.45     .0027 

.0064 

.0012 

.001562 

254 

.18 

1.26    .005U 

.0273 

.0029 

.000165 

Included 

in  Ores   in  Gro 

up  II 

150 

.15 

.51     .0055 

.0122 

.0014 

.oon/|25 

125  t 

.18  1 

.41  $.0106  t 

.0219 

.0016 

.000124 

29 

.07 

.19     .0057 

.CI41 

.0008 

.000047 

95 

.33 

.62"   .0143 

.0265 

.0025 

.ooo2[a 

1,674  S 

.72  t 

1.28  $.0322  $ 

.0609 

.0055 

.000452 

569 

.50 

1.01     .0216 

.0430 

.0059 

.0X492 

2U2 

.54 

1.26     .0266 

.0558 

.OOI44 

.OOO3L: 

578 

1.30 

1.57     .0990 

.  io4o 

.0060 

.OOU505 

55 

.29 

.74     .0108 

.0276 

.CO26 

.000280 

405 

.88 

1.72     .0318 

.0623 

.0051; 

.000501 

27 

.55 

.88     .rJ|?2 

.0675 

.0039 

.000101 

1,480  1 

.40  1 

1.04  t.0152  $ 

.0415 

.0030 

.000163 

99 

.06 

.15    .0019 

.0054 

.0004 

.000078 

130 

.28 

1.15    .0077 

.0529 

.0027 

.001055 

Included 

in  Miscellaneous   in  Group  V 

1,252 

.90 

1.90     .014*6 

.0925 

.0065 

.000165 

1,456  I  1.38  I    2.86  t.05?3  I   .I4i5  .0092  .000545 
151    .25      .76  .0070    .0242  .0019  .000194 

Included  in  Iron  and  Steel  in  Group  VI 
9aU   2.85      5.76  .2556     .5228  .0153  .000558 
521   2.97     6.46  .1622     .5299  .0255  .004868 


•  Carload  only. 


r^'A 


'  ,  if 
'0     *P 


'A 


I 


"  -      I 
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8BCTIM  Us.      FRXSBHT  CULSSinCAnOI 


OSODP  ICC 
K.      K). 


CQWODITr 


Aoalrda  U5.1     AT»r»ge  Lnd  of  All  Rallmy  Irmfflo,    In  Tqu  -  19)8 

COMDDITT 


SKTIOM  1*5.      PHISniT  CUSSiriCAIIM 
taklfU  U5.2     ATerage  Hwil  of  All  ll»ll««y  Traffic,   in  Mil?*  -  195? 


125 


mUTBD     IA8T-  SOUTH-  WEST 

stATB     Ba     m      m 


POCA- 
BORAS 


GBOUP  ICC 
■0.      HO. 


nVITBD 
STATB 


EAST-  SOOTH-  WMT-      POCA- 
ERK       ERI         BRH       HOHTAS 


(HtODP  ICC 
■0.     10. 


COIMDDITT 


nillTED     EAST-   SOOTH-  WEST-     POCA-       GROUP  ICC 
8TAIIS       BW       EM         ERH       HOKA^       K).     tO. 


COMiOSITT 


01 


02 


03 


Ok 


05 


06 


07 


08 


09 


10 


11 


12 


ALL  COmODITIlS 

10  niMt 

20  Corn 
30  0»t« 
I4O  Burlajr  uul  ry* 

162  PUxsMd 

163  Sugar  beet* 

Bulk  Oralo  ud  Beets 
la  Uee 
Us  OtmIh.   LO.!, 

50  nour,  uheet 

51  l>«^>  00m 

52  Flour  and  aael.  edible 

60  Cereal,  food  preperatlone 

61  Mill  product*.  N.O.S. 
Other  Cereal* 

70  Hajr  and  alfalfa 

71  Stmr 

90  Tobaoco,  leaf 

90  Cotton  In  bales 

91  CottOB  llnter*.  noil*,  eto. 
Cotton,  Bay  and  Tobaooo 

110  Orai«e*  and  grapefruit 

111  I.  ■■en*,  liaa*  end  dtru* 

120  Apple*,  freah 

121  Banana* 

122  Berrie*.  fre*h 

123  Cantaloupe*  and  nelon* 
12U  Grape*,  freeh 

125  Peach •*,  freah 

126  Wateraelons 

127  Pruit*.  freeh,  doaettio 
126  Pruit*.  fresh,  troploal 
130  Potatoes,  other  than  eweet 
II4O  Cabbage 

ikl  Onions 
llt2  Toaatoe* 

li»3  Vegetable*,  freeh.  B.O.S. 
Periehable* 

150  Bean*  and  pea*,  dried 

151  Pruit*.  dried  or  eraporatwl 

152  Vegetable*,  dry,  N.O.S. 
161  Peanut* 

I6L  Product*  of  agriculture 
262  Aniaal  products.  R.O.S. 
61|D  Pertlliser*.  H.O.S. 

Miioellaneou*  Para  Product* 
170  Hor*e*,  Bule*,  ponie* 

160  Cattle  and  calres.   *ingle-deok 

161  CalTe*,   dbuble-deolc 

190  Sheep,  goat*.   *inglo-deck 

191  Sheep,  goats,   double-deok 

200  Hog*,   single-deck 

201  Bogs,   double-deek 

230  Poultry,   UTe 

260  Wool 

270  Bides,  gresD 

261  Anlmls.  lire,  I.O.S. 
LlTO  Animls 

210  Presh  neats.  I.O.S. 

220  Meats,  cured,  dried,  etc. 

221  ftitterina  and  Bargarine 

222  Paoking-house  products 

231  Poultry,  dressed 
SU)   Iggs 

250  Butter 

251  ChMse 

AnlMl  Products,  idible 
290  Anthracite  coal 
300  Bittainous  eoal 
310  Coke 

Coal  and  Coke 
320  Iron  ore 

330  Copper  ore.  eaaesBtrates 

331  Lead  ore  and  eonoantratea 

332  Zinc  ore  and  concentrates 

333  Ores  and  oonosotrates 
392  Produets  of  ■iaas,  I.O.S. 

Ores 

350  OraTel  and  aand 

351  Stone,  broken,  ground,   etc. 

352  Stone,   rough.   I.O.S. 

353  Stone,   flniahed,  I.O.S. 
Sand,   Stone  and  Grarel 

390  Phoephata  rook,   crude,   etc. 

391  Sulphur  (brimstone) 
661  Sulphuric  aaid 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Aeld 
360  Pstroleua.   ende 
370  Asphalt 

U50  Petrolew  oil*,   re^ed 
U5I  Puel.   road,   reaidual  oil* 
it52  Lubrioatii^  oil*,    etc. 
It53  PetroleuB  product* 

PstrolsuB  and  Prodaota 


26 

1«S 
% 
38 
36 
39 

US 
alt 

27 

ss 

23 
18 
22 
Si 
12 

15 

U 

13 
19 
13 
17 

u» 
17 

10 

15 
11 
ii» 
12 
13 
13 
12 
17 
13 
13 
11 
11 
12. 
27 
31 
13 
15 

21 
19 
28 
23 
12 
11 
12 

7 

10 
8 
12 
9 
U* 
22 
15 
11 
12 
15 
11 
16 
11 
12 
12 
ik 
13 

he 

52 
» 

51 

62 
51 

UB 

la 
la 
Uz 

li6 
53 
» 
38 
30 
Ifi 
l& 
U6 
U7 
i*7 
3U 
33 
27 
32 
21 

23 
27 


29 

U2 
IG 
37 
32 
32 
36 
1*3 
22 
25 
26 
2U 
Sk 
17 
22 

SL 
12 
13 

12 
15 
19 
13 
17 
15 
15 
10 

U. 
11 
13 
11 
13 
13 
13 

18 
12 
13 
11 

11 
li* 
25 

at* 
13 
15 

21 
18 
27 
22 
11 
II 
12 
6 
9 
9 
12 
8 
13 
22 
li* 
12 
12 
15 
10 
16 
11 
11 
12 

U* 
J.2 
1*6 
53 
31 
51 
65 
36 
iff 
Ul 
i.5 

U7 
53 
» 
38 
30 
i.6 
1*0 
39 
liU 
Ui 
32 

32 

27 
30 

21 

aU 

27 


26 
1*2 
39 
27 
31 
23 
10 
36 
21 
2l* 
19 
16 

15 
22 

17 
16 
12 
13 
10 

15 
19 
li* 
17 
15 
16 
10 
12 
12 
11. 
11 
13 
13 
12 
18 
12 
13 
10 
11 
13 
27 
33 
11. 
ll» 

21 
17 
26 
22 
12 
11 
12 

8 
11 

8 
13 
10 
11* 
23 
23 
11 
13 
11* 
12 
16 
12 
10 
12 
13 
13 

37 

50 
31= 

50 

58 
1*5 
52 
50 
53 
36 
36 
50 
5U 
36 
26 
1*6 
1*8 
1*1 
51 
1*8 
32 

31* 
27 
31 
20 
29 
27 


at* 
111* 
39 

32 

1*0 
39 
1*0 
U2 
25 
30 


26 
19 
23 

at* 

i^ 
15 
12 
21 
13 
17 
li* 
17 
10 
17 
11 
11. 
13 
12 
11* 

13 
17 
13 
13 
11 
11 
11* 
29 
33 
li* 
17 
21 

21 

35 
26 
11 
11 
11 
7 

10 
6 
12 
9 
16 
23 
17 
11 
12 

17 
li* 
17 
11 
13 

12 
15 
13 
30 
1*0 
31 

39 
56 


51 
U9 
1*2 

U7 
SU 
52 

la 

32 

52 
60 

1*7 
I16 
1*8 
3U 
35 
27 
32 
a 

22 

as 


1.9 

llO 

37 
27 
31 
11 

36 

at* 
ae 

22 

20 
20 
19 
21 
21 
12 
lU 
10 
15 
19 
11 
17 
16 
13 
10 

7 
12 
11* 
II 
li. 
li* 
12 
15 
12 
12 
12 
II 
li* 
25 
20 
11* 
li. 
23 
18 
26 
21 
12 
11 
16 
7 
9 
8 
12 
9 
15 
22 
17 
12 
13 
15 
13 
16 
12 
10 
12 

1^ 
1*8 
58 
JO 
58 
66 
55 
U* 
56 

1.5 

58 

55 
37 
25 
51 
50 
50 
53 
52 

je 

)>* 

n 

JO 

19 

25 

*7 


UOO  Logs 

1*01  Posts,  poles,  and  plll^ 
1*02  Wood  (fuel) 
UlO  Ties,   railroad 
1*20  Pulpwood 

1*30  Luaber,   riitngles,  am  lath 
1*31  Box,   orate,  and  ooopsrage 
1*52  Veneer  and  built-up  wood 
1.1*2  Crude  rubber  (unreolaiaad) 
W*3  Products  of  forests,   1.0.8. 
13  •  Forest  Products 

100  Cottonseed 

101  Cottonseed  nsal  and  cake 
160  Vegetable  -  oil  cake.  etc. 
1*60  Cottonseed  oil 

1*61  Linseed  oil 
1*62  Vegetable  oils,  I.O.S. 
260  Fish  or  sea-anlaal  oil 
li*      Oils.  Vegetable  and  AnlMl 
1.90  Iron,  pig 

1*91  Iron  and  steel.  6th  olsss 
500  Hail*.  fa*tening*.  etc. 

510  Ca*t-iron  pipe,    flttli^s 

511  Iron  and  steel  pipe,   fittings 

512  Iron  and  steal:   Nails,  eire 

513  Iran  and  steel,   5th  class 
563  Railway  oar  vheels,   axle* 

692  Fumaee  slag 

693  Scrap  ir«a  and  acrap  steel 

15  Iron  and  Steel 

520  Copperi  Ingot,  natte,  pLg 

521  Copper,  brass,  and  bronte 

522  Lead  and  linc:  Ii^ot,  bar 

523  Aliailnimi  Ingot,  pig,  slab 

16  All  Other  Metals 

530  Machinery  and  boilers 

580  Agrioulxural  iaplsaents,   eto. 

581  Vehicles,   horse-drsm,    etc. 

582  Tractor*  and  parts 

590  Autcnoblles  (passsnger) 

591  Autotrucks 

592  AutoBoblles.   K.D.   sad  parts 
993  Autoaiobll*  tires 

610  Pumlture.  netal 

611  Pumlture.  not  netal 
697  Building  aoodmrk 

Appliances 
5I.0  CsBent.   building 

550  Brick,   co^nn 

551  Brick  and  building  tile 

552  Artificial  stone,  I.O.S. 

560  Li»e,   cossMui,   quick,   slaked 

561  Plaster,   stucco,  etc. 
Bulldii*  Materials 

380  Salt 

1*70  Sugar  (beet  or  oane) 

1*71  Table  sirups  and  nolasses 

1*72  Molasses,  blackstrap,  eto. 

620  Bererages 

630  Ice 

680  Canned  food  products 

19  Manufactured  Pood 

650  Newspriiit  paper 

651  Printing  p^>er,  N.O.S. 
69I*  Paper  bags,  wrapping  paper 

695  Paper  bou4  and  wall  board 

696  Building  paper  and  roofing 

20  Paper  and  Products 
1*1*0  Bos  in 

1*1*1  Turpentine 

660  Alcohol,  dsaaturad  or  aood 

662  IxplosiTes.  I.O.S. 

691  Paints,  oils  SBd  nmlshas 

21  Chssdioala 
271  Leather 

670  Cotton  cloth  and  fabrics 

671  Begging  and  bags 

22  Textiles  and  Leather 
570  Ssamr  pipe  and  dralntlle 

699  Glass.  fUt.  not  plate 

700  Class:  Bottlee.  Jars.  etc. 

23  Glass  airf  Tile 

690  Tobaeeo,  aaaufaotared 
698  Soap  and  washing  ecapounds 

701  Manufaetures',  aisoallaneoua 
at*      Misoellaneous 


17 


18 


31. 
26 
26 
32 
32 
25 
22 
21* 
36 
18 
25 
27 
25 
25 
27 

25 

29 
29 

26 

32 

23 

29 
aU 
28 
25 

^ 
30 
1*5 
27 
1*5 
29 
1*3 
17 
15 

12 
16 
6 
6 
17 
li* 
11 
7 
20 
11 
38 
35 
35 
21* 
23 
26 
31. 
27 
30 
30 
1*5 
19 
27 
at* 

27 
26 

at. 

22 
21 
22 

23 
23 
iL 
21 
15 
22 
21 
17 
10 
18 
13 
18 
30 
18 
19 
■18 
20 
20 
20 


28 

29 

36 

32 

29 

28 

»5 

32 

at* 

26 

»9 

32 

32 

29 

31. 

32 

28 

31 

35 

30 

23 

25 

?5 

25 

22 

21 

?3 

23 

22 

20 

?5 

22 

36 

31 

32 

37 

16 

21 

18 

18 

aU 

25 

96 

25 

30 

25 

?9 

19 

26 

25 

?5 

22 

26 

22 

22 

57 

27 

26 

?9 

28 

25 

27 

36 

2t* 

29 

50 

30 

28 

26 

29 

?o 

33 

27 

25 

n 

27 

2 

55 
51 

s 

52 
29 

26 

31. 

36 

35 

21 

aU 

X> 

21 

26 

25 

32 

22 

23 

23 

38 

23 

27 

25 

33 

27 

20 

32 

36 

29 

53 

51 

95 

69 

39 

Up 

•i 

1*0 

28 

51 

29 

55 

56 

la 

33 

20 

22 

1.7 

9 

1*0 

1.5 

1.7 

1.7 

26 

39 

a. 

26 

35 

1.1. 

1*6 

39 

16 

16 

19 

15 

15 

17 

15 

16 

11 

li. 

15 

18 

li. 

15 

17 

H* 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

8 

9 

6 

16 

19 

20 

li* 

lU 

11 

15 

12 

10 

11 

12 

9 

7 

7 

« 

7 

18 

19 

22 

18 

11 

11 

IC 

9 

37 

37 

,  t 

31* 

37 

31. 

'  m 

36 

55 

29 

j( 

36 

22 

30 

27 

32 

23 

2U 

25 

£?2 

25 

29 

e*i 

23 

53 

31. 

35 

51 

26 

26 

» 

26 

27 

25 

5» 

27 

51 

1*1 

28 

^.5 

Z 

2U 

la 

18 

20 

2* 

17 

29 

22 

25 

31* 

22 

21 

» 

20 

25 

25 

JO 

21* 

25 

25 

27 

25 

21* 

22 

alt 

25 

21 

21 

23 

23 

20 

21 

23 

20 

22 

21 

23 

23 

23 

22 

23 

22 

25 

21 

27 

25 

22 

Sk 

ak 

27 

20 

22 

23 

22 

li* 

16 

16 

13 

19 

23 

27 

al* 

19 

22 

23 

21 

17 

17 

10 

15 

10 

9 

Hi 

11 

16 

17 

19 

19 

li. 

10 

17 

13 

19 

17 

la 

16 

at. 

27 

31 

51 

19 

17 

17 

17 

1$ 

17 

19 

22 

18 

18 

19 

17 

20 

20 

21 

19 

20 

20 

ao 

a 

20 

20 

ao 

a 

ALL  COiMODITIES 
10  Wheat 
20  Com 
30  Oats 
i*0  Barley  and  rye 

162  Flaxseed 

163  Sugar  beets 
01      Bulk  Orain  and  Beets 

la  Rice 

1*2  Grain,  I.O.S. 

50  Flour,  wheat 

51  Meal,  com 

52  Flour  and  meal,  edible 

60  Cereal  food  preparations 

61  Mill  products,  I.O.S. 
OS      Other  Cereals 

70  Bay  and  alfalfa 

71  Straw 
80  Tobacco,  leaf 

90  Cotton  in  bales 

91  Cotton  llnters,  noils,  etc. 
03      Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobaooo 

110  Oranges  and  grapefruit 

111  Lemons,  liass,  and  citrus 

120  Apples,  fresh 

121  Banana* 

122  Berries,  fresh 

123  Cantaloupes  and  melons 
I2I*  Grapes,  fresh 

125  Peaches,  fresh 

126  Watenselons 

127  Fruits,  fresh,  domestic 

128  Fruits,  freah,  tropical 
130  Potatoe*.  other  than  sweet 
li*0  Cabbage 
lla  Onions 
IliP  Toaiatoea 
Il*3  Vegetables,  fresh,  N.O.S. 

Ol*      Perishables 

150  Beans  and  peas,  dried 

151  Fruits,  dried  or  eraporated 

152  Vegetables,  dry,  N.O.S. 
161  Peanuts 

l6i*  Products  of  agrioulturs 
282  Animal  products.  K.O.S. 
6U0  Fertiliiers,  N.O.S. 

05  Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 
170  Horses,  miles,  ponies 
160  Cattle  and  calTes,  single-deck  l*0f 
lei  CalTes,  double-deck 
19c  Sheep,  goats,  single-deck 
191  Sheep,  goats,  double-deck 

200  Hogs,  single-deck 

201  Hogs,  double-deck 
230  Poultry,  llTC 
260  Wool 

270  Hides,  green 
281  Animals,  lire,  1.0.8. 

06  Lire  Animals 
210  Fresh  neat*.  I.O.S. 

220  Meets,  cured,  dried,  etc. 

221  Butterlne  and  margarine 

222  Paoking-house  products 
251  Poultry,  dresssd 
21*0  Eggs 

250  Butter 

251  Cheese 

07  Aniaal  Products.  Edible 
290  Anthracite  coal 
;00  Bituminous  ooal 
310  Coke 

06      Coal  and  Coke 
320  Iron  ore 
350  Copper  ore  concentrates 

331  Lead  ore  and  concentrates 

332  Zinc  ore  and  oonoentrates 
335  Ores  uid  oonoentrates 
392  Products  of  mines.  'I.O.S. 

09  Ores 

350  OraTel  and  sand 

351  Stone,  broken,  ground,  eto. 

352  Stone,  rough,  I.O.S. 

353  Stone,  finished,  N.O.S. 

10  Sand.  Stone  and  GraTel 

390  Fhosi^iate  rook,  crude,  etc. 

391  Suljdmr  (brimstone) 
661  Sulphuric  acid 

11  Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
360  PetroleuB,  crude 
370  Asphalt  (natural,  by-products)  295 
1*50  Petroleum  oils,  refined 
1*51  Fuel,  road,  and  residual  oils 
1*52  Lubricating  oils,  etc, 
1*53  Petroleum  produota 

12  Petroleum  and  Product! 


199 

162 

197 

21*2 

aau 

519 

183 

21*2 

263 

355 

291 

207 

156 

252 

225 

529 

251 

208 

171 

281 

276 

216 

255 

209 

555 

501. 

109 

512 

255 

257 

1.6 

55 

281 

1*2 

- 

275 

201 

200 

211* 

297 

320 

265 

280 

190 

aU3 

505 

25I* 

559 

31*5 

U13 

568 

285 

216 

296 

521 

165 

236 

2U9 

283 

siU 

567 

21*5 

262 

513 

Ul6 

627 

239 

557 

1*07 

3U6 

1*07 

220 

259 

238 

295 

502 

256 

232 

276 

312 

571* 

209 

21*6 

193 

29U 

209 

125 

210 

156 

182 

366 

2ia 

190 

185 

25U 

lao 

223 

252 

275 

6* 

286 

287 

2S[* 

250 

1*02 

216 

227 

215 

262 

2,125 

566 

1.66 

851 

159 

2,386 

568 

551* 

755 

291 

1,162 

29U 

52U 

705 

190 

69U 

21*5 

557 

319 

261 

1.199 

31.2 

1*20 

628 

115 

2.1*53 

550 

1*02 

658 

203 

2,597 

1*81 

1.25 

81*0 

368 

81*2 

361* 

27U 

1*31* 

1U9 

i,oeu 

581 

519 

558 

il|li 

1,751* 

1*91 

ia7 

697 

256 

1.519 

295 

380 

61*3 

290 

7ia 

177 

293 

1.65 

253 

969 

296 

J.59 

1*60 

129 

1,012 

337 

569 

1*61 

355 

1.893 

U58 

579 

539 

137 

2,063 

I466 

1*1,2 

661 

167 

lJt25 

519 

1*16 

651 

171 

886 

255 

297 

620 

585 

855 

331 

382 

1*72 

527 

668 

289 

518 

596 

556 

715 

221 

251 

51.5 

U02 

1*26 

260 

250 

21*9 

51*5 

U57 

220 

510 

5U5 

227 

285 

157 

161 

252 

163 

1*20 

209 

192 

529 

290 

591* 

525 

21.5 

571 

163 

ok  i*or 

555 

186 

281* 

2UU 

551* 
i*53 

ia9 

203 

271 

89 

252 

157 

317 

520 

639 

550 

li.7 

UlO 

232 

21*5 

265 

179 

200 

167 

51a 

1*21* 

251 

525 

129 

1,207 

570 

261 

585 

552 

851 

218 

291 

595 

U5? 

620 

268 

551 

555 

306 

539 

11*6 

562 

U62 

99 

1*65 

51*B 

211* 

503 

259 

917 

ua 

351 

569 

573 

1,010 

U5e 

31*3 

U99 

UU5 

760 

559 

1.25 

U86 

305 

796 

585 

518 

362 

UU3 

1,232 

1*1*7 

266 

UlO 

576 

1.353 

1*31* 

282 

51.6 

U71 

927 

388 

282 

567 

U80 

618 

261 

268 

U6l 

952 

IS2 

552 

396 

U15 

171* 

116 

169 

171 

90 

361 

151 

195 

169 

300 

182 

96 

221 

158 

202 

518 

lt*0 

195 

168 

299 

155 

88 

26 

82 

155 

29 

158 

1*6 

22 

6lU 

52 

55 

169 

55 

1*05 

351 

al* 

205 

267 

526 

1*78 

251* 

275 

270 

501* 

225 

120 

206 

167 

130 

19a 

115 

188 

117 

11*5 

69 

65 

59 

50 

76 

86 

61 

70 

73 

67 

156 

76 

11*1 

115 

127 

520 

251 

196 

195 

280 

85 

70 

69 

59 

79 

111 

102 

95 

27U 

27U 

21*5 

212 

ao 

159 

2U2 

161 

75 

202 

96 

118 

157 

107 

109 

150 

155 

1*03 

lii9 

189 

275 

102 

ts)  295 

155 

233 

213 

170 

550 

122 

167 

21*6 

Ha 

Is  263 

81 

139 

103 

lia 

1*87 

188 

^ 

309 

227 

1*16 

192 

506 

171* 

31*7 

123 

173 

ai*9 

11.9 

UOO  Logs 

1*01  Posts,  poles,  and  pillne 
Uce  Wood  (fuel) 
UlO  Ties,  railroad 
1*20  Pulpwood 

U50  Uiabar,  shingles,  and  lath 
U51  Box,  orate,  and  cooperage 
U52  Veneer  and  built-up  wood 
1*1(2  Crude  rubber  (unreclaimed) 
UU3  Products  of  forests,  I.O.S. 
15      Forest  Products 

100  Cottonseed 

101  Cottonseed  meal  and  cake 
160  Vegetable  -  oil  cake,  eto. 
1*60  Cottonseed  oil 
1*61  Linseed  oil 
U62  Vegetable  oils,  I.O.S. 
260  Fish  or  sea-animal  oil 

lU      Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal 
U90  Iron,  pig 

U9I  Iron  and  steel,  6th  class 
500  Bails,  fastenings,  etc. 

510  Cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings 

511  Iron  and  steel  pipe,  fittings 

512  Iron  and  steel:  Nails,  wire 

513  Iron  and  steel,  5th  class' 
583  Hallway  car  idieels,  axles 

692  Furnace  slag 

693  Scrap  iron  and  scrstp  steel 

15  Iron  and  Steel 

520  Copperi  Ingot,  matte,  pig 

521  Copper,  brass  and  bronte 

522  Lead  and  sinoi  Ingot,  bar 

523  Alumlnusu  Ingot,  pig,  slab 

16  All  Other  MetUs 
530  Machinery  and  boilers 

560  Agricultural  implesients,  eto 

561  Vehicles,  hcrse-drawn,  etc. 
582  Tractors  and  parts 

590  Automobiles  (passenger) 

591  Autotrucks 

592  Autcanblles,  K.D.  and  parts 

593  AutoBObile  tires 

610  Furniture,  metal 

611  Furniture,  not  metal 
697  Building  woodwork 

Appliances 
5U0  Caaent,  building 

550  Brick,  ccaaon 

551  Brick  and  building  tile 

552  Artificial  stcoe,  I.O.S. 

560  Lime,  eoaBon,  quick,  slaked 

561  Plaster,  stucco,  etc. 
Building  Material 

380  Salt 

U70  Sugar  (beet  or  cane) 

1*71  Table  sirups  and  aolasses 

1*72  Molasses,  blackstrap,  etc. 

620  Bererages 

630  lee 

660  Calmed  food  product* 

19  Iknufaetured  Food 

650  lewaprint  paper 

651  Printing  paper,  I.O.S. 
69U  Paper  bags,  wrapping  paper 

695  Paperbcard,  wallboard 

696  Building  paper  and  roofing 

20  Paper  and  Products 
1*U0  Kosin 
UUl  Turpentine 

660  Alcohol,  denatured  or  wood 
662  BxpIosiTse,  I.O.S. 
691  Paints  in  oil  and  Tarnishes 

21  Cheaioals 
271  Leather 

670  Cotton  cloth  and  fabrics 

671  Bagging,  and  bags 

22  Textiles  and  Leather 
570  Sewer  pipe  and  dralntlle 

699  Glass,  flat,  not  plate 

700  Glass:  Bottles,  jars,  etc. 

23  Glass  and  Tile 
£90  Tobacco,  aanufactured 
6^  Soap  and  washing  compounds 

701  Manufactures,  misoellaneous 
2U      Mlecellaneous 


17 


18 


IITED  EAST-  SOOTH-  WEST-  POCA- 

FATSS 

BRI   ESI    1 

SRI   BORAS 

5^ 

95 

70 

U5 

161 

172 

250 

500 

223 

69 

8U 

66 

82 

77 

515 

1T7 

1U7 

206 

lUl 

5UB 

103 

8U 

121 

uo 

7U6 

212 

251. 

U52 

202 

655 

23i 

256 

576 

231* 

1.225 

51: 

276 

801 

325 

552 

263 

171 

539 

616 

522 

197 

119 

250 

168 

1*52 

196 

215 

296 

186 

101 

lie 

7U 

100 

367 

U62 

55U 

201 

231 

3Ue 

596 

2U0 

552 

229 

518 

520 

225 

265 

290 

1U5 

511 

180 

UUl 

U27 

aU9 

1.075 

509 

UUl 

696 

2l*U 

966 

251 

178 

7Uo 

U18 

591 

270 

165 

256 

289 

202 

107 

179 

187 

163 

96 

62 

1*5 

51* 

217 

535 

152 

192 

181 

159 

595 

179 

265 

51.7 

2U2 

521 

221 

265 

25U 

216 

U22 

185 

225 

275 

226 

306 

161 

216 

228 

2U2 

281 

157 

18U 

lau 

153 

85 

Ul* 

il(li 

51 

51 

lUo 

92 

155 

106 

lUo 

260 

159 

192 

205 

191 

1,161 

175 

536 

556 

U7U 

372 

186 

201 

238 

225 

952 

271 

286 

526 

UI5 

809 

237 

256 

209 

505 

919 

236 

507 

505 

59U 

567 

25? 

258 

582 

236 

.  589 

280 

271 

559 

570 

706 

U>i. 

250 

296 

291 

673 

251 

271 

U06 

360 

822 

269 

2Ue 

U9U 

Uoo 

906 

5UU 

2U5 

588 

5U6 

665 

218 

296 

566 

3U0 

912 

27U 

297 

576 

526 

6U9 

26U 

31? 

3U2 

299 

803 

2UU 

289 

Uoe 

552 

1,1*50 

367 

295 

6UB 

518 

723 

2U1 

277 

U80 

521 

195 

87 

1U7 

126 

123 

186 

12U 

101 

128 

77 

317 

180 

176 

182 

166 

51*7 

182 

175 

206 

156 

55U 

206 

178 

16U 

16U 

U66 

172 

251* 

320 

189 

231* 

lie 

U*9 

11*5 

157 

1*63 

203 

266 

259 

225 

566 

258 

201 

391 

U59 

716 

527 

583 

565 

500 

31*6 

171 

U30 

189 

U6U 

U55 

2UU 

276 

271 

370 

50 

U7 

uu 

UU 

55 

679 

279 

275 

595 

388 

510 

231* 

2U5 

516 

362 

707 

175 

259 

558 

217 

518 

216 

259 

522 

523 

592 

196 

258 

555 

259 

U58 

178 

288 

267 

207 

U20 

168 

2U3 

268 

2U6 

51*6 

187 

267 

519 

2U7 

559 

172 

2U9 

282 

226 

1.057 

163 

596 

562 

1U2 

526 

201 

272 

565 

503 

U82 

156 

215 

287 

251* 

659 

256 

261 

UU5 

275 

575 

197 

269 

560 

2U7 

617 

2aU 

590 

158 

299 

650 

162 

275 

57U 

312 

592 

265 

275 

526 

UUB 

62U 

205 

280 

52U 

556 

51a 

212 

157 

138 

171 

620 

232 

218 

561 

360 

560 

2t*B 

2UD 

506 

261 

.U97 

238 

200 

252 

271 

1.259 

250 

306 

790 

U28 

U95 

209 

282 

571 

573 

U71* 

222 

2U1 

501 

255 

U79 

221 

216 

307 

261 

'^•* 


e» 
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SKCnO  Us-      PRXSBT  CLA88IPICATI0H 
Amlysls  U5.3    AT«r«c*  Seranne  of  All  Rallumjr  Trmfflc,  per  Ton  Mile  -  1932 


caioop 

■0. 


ICC 
■0. 


COH»DITT 


:^.  - 


01 


02 


03 


01* 


05 


06 


07 


06 


09 


10 


11 


12 


ALL  COIMDCITIRS 
10  WhMt 
20  Com 
30  Okta 
UD  Bvlay  aad  ry« 

162  nuia*«d 

163  Suetir  bsett 

Bulk  Grmis  and  Baata 
Ul  Kloa 
li2  Craln,  1.0. S. 

50  Flour,  nhaat 

51  Kaal,   com 

52  Hour  and  aaal 

60  Caraal  food  prap&rationa 

61  Mill  produota,  R.O.S. 
Othar  Carakla 

70  Hay  and  alfalfa 

71  Straw 

80  Tobaooo,  laaf 

90  Cotton  in  balas 

91  Cotton  llntara,  noils 
Cotton,  Bay  and  Tobaooo 

110  Oranges  and  grapefruit 

111  Lasnns,  Unas,  and  citrus 

120  Apples,  freah 

121  Bananas 

122  Berries,  fresh 

123  Cantaloupes  and  BaloBa 
12U  Orapes,  fresh 

125  Peaches,  fresh 

126  Hatarmalons 

127  Fruits,  fresh,  doaestlc 

128  Fruits,  freah,  tropioal 
130  Potatoes,  other  than  sweet 
lilO  Cabbage 

l|tl  ODions 

1^42  Tonatoes 

1U3  Vegetables,  fresh,  X.O.S. 

Perishables 
150  Beans  and  peas,  dried 


STATES 

.OlQtt 
.0101* 
.0105 
.0096 
.0105 
.012U 
.0136 
.0101* 
.0150 
.0091* 
.0068 
.0061 
.0073 
,0095 
.0070 
.0072 
.0138 
.017i* 
.0220 
.0180 
.0106 
.0167 
.0125 
.0109 
.0126 
.0216 
.0207 
.0118 
.0115 
.0181 
.0111* 
.0126 
.0121 
.0123 
.0158 
.0116 

.0133 
.0128 
.0127 
.0107 


151  Fruits,  dried  or  eraporated  .0111 

152  Vegetables,  dry,  I.O.S.  .01it3 
161  Peanuts  .OI5O 
161*  Products  of  agriculture  .0117 
282  Anlaal  products,  H.O.S,  .OI67 
61*0  Fertilisers,  H.O.S.  .0111 

Miscellaneous  Fara  Products  .0121 

170  Horses,  oailes,  ponies  .0196 
160  Cattle  and  calva4«ingle-deck.0l61* 

181  Calves,  double-deck  .0139 

190  Sheep  and  goats, single-deck  .0169 

191  Sheep  and  goats, double-deok  .0U|O 

200  Hogs,  single-deck  .0230 

201  Hogs,  double-deck  .011*2 

230  Poultry,  llTe  .0225 
260  Wool  .0209 
270  Hides,  green  .01i*0 
281  Aniaals.  live,  V.O.S.  .0228 

Live  Aniaals  .0161* 

210  Fresh  meats,  R.O.S.  .016U 

220  Meats,  cured,  dried  .011*3 

221  Butter  Ine  and  aargarine  .0238 

222  Packing-house  products  .0152 

231  Poultry,  dressed  .0209 
21*0  Eggs  .0181* 

250  Butter  .0217 

251  Cheese  .0201 
Aniskl  Products,  Edible  .0172 

290  Anthracite  coal  .0112 

300  Bituainous  ooal  .OO65 

310  Coke  ,0113 

Coal  and  Coke  .OO7I 

320  Iron  ore  .0062 

330  Copper  ore  concentrates  .0093 

331  Lead  ore  and  concentrates  .0138 

332  Zinc  ore  and  c<moentrates  .OO65 

333  Ores  and  concentrates  .0066 
392  Products  of  siinos,  S.O.S.  .0062 

Ores  .0060 

350  Grarel,  sand,  etc.  .0117 

351  Stone,  broken,  groimd.etc.  .0103 

352  Stone,  rough,  K.O.S.  .0099 

353  Stone,  finished,  I.O.S.  .0097 
Sand,  Stone  and  GraTel  .0110 

390  Phosphate  rock,  crude,  etc.  .0066 

391  Sulphur  (brimstone)  .0079 
661  Sulphuric  acid  .OI56 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid  .0100 

360  Petroleua,  crude  .0080 

370  Asphalt  (natural)  etc.  .0125 
1*50  Petroleua  oils,  refined, etc.. C'50 

1*51  Fuel,  roed,  residual  oils  .0122 

1*52  Lubricating  oils  and  grease  .0127 

1(53  Petroleioi  products,  H.O.S.  .0125 

Petrolexa  and  Products  .0139 


EAST- 

ERH 

•     t 

.0106 
.0097 
.0095 
.0076 
.0103 
.0139 
.0191 
.0092 
.0110 
.0087 
.0072 
.0061* 
.0071 
.0107 
.0077 
.0076 
.011*1 
.0181* 
.0182 
.0103 
.0081 
.0132 
.0106 
.0091* 
.0126 
.0268 
.0182 
.0106 
.0112 
.0155 
.0077 
.0112 
.0151 
.0151* 
•  0139 
.0125 
.0122 
.0121 
.0126 
.0121 
.0125 
.Olla 
.0151* 
.OlU* 
.0182 
.0121 
.0129 
.0286 
.011*0 
.0125 
.0162 
.0127 
.0166 
.0121 
.0201 
.0205 
.0139 
.0231* 
.Olia 
.0162 
.0119 
.0235 
.0131* 
.0200 
.0186 
.0206 

.0175 
.0165 
.0112 
.0066 
.0132 
.0079 
.0072 

.0066 
.0110 
.0072 
.0066 
.0089 
.0061* 
.0115 
.0123 
.0110 
.0096 
.0115 
.0120 
.0103 
.021*5 
.0171 
.0118 
.011*1 
.0189 
.0212 
.011*2 
.0137 
.0180 


ODTH-  WEST- 

HW  ERM 

t      i 

.0106  .0113 

.0100  .0106 

.0U*7  .0106 

.0108  .0113 

.0106  .0106 

.0063  .OlEl* 

.011*9  .0132 

.0117  .0108 

.0100  .011*0 

.0080  .0105 

.0107  .0056 

.0067  .0051 

.0102  .0061* 

.0068  .0083 

.0090  .0059 

.0099  .0062 

.0117  .0U*1 

.0115  .0169 

.021*9  .0218 

.01i*B  .0207 

.0117  .0121* 

.0161*  .0187 

.0167  .0118 

.0099  .0112 

.0118  .0125 

.0183  .021*6 

.0366  .0155 

.0119  .0321* 

.0099  .0116 

.0202  .0188 

.0119  .0150 

.0109  .0131 

.0107  .0128 

.0137  .OlQl* 

.0171  .0121 

.0129  .0108 

.0163  .0121 

.0193  .0120 

.0162  .0120 

.0131*  .0099 

.0091*  .0110 

.0180  .0128 

.0166  .011*2 

.0116  .0125 

.0156  .0152 

.0126  .0079 

.0131  .0112 

.0221  .0175 

.0222  .0171 

.0179  .0181 

.0261*  .0169 

.0201*  .Olii* 

.0237  .021*2 

.0210  .0163 

.0299  .0262 

.0169  .0216 

.011*3  .011*2 

.0123  .0278 

.0211*  .0171* 

.0185  .0163 

.0165  .0167 

.0271  .0222 

.0167  .0173 

.0271  .0223 

.0279  .0171* 

.0279  .0227 

.0238  .0239 

.0166  .0180 

.0071*  .0109 

.0063  .0060 

.0077  .0102 

.0063  .0061 

.0178  .0091* 


.0150 
.0039 
.0075 
.0059 
.0067 
.0068 
.0112 
.0101 
.0069 
.0089 
.0103 
.0090 
.0082 
.0097 
.0091 
.0106 

.0105 
.0191* 

.0160 

.0129 

.0100 
.0160 


.0093 

.011*6 
.0060 
.0066 
.0077 
.0080 
.0121 
.0066 
.0100 
.0111 
.0109 
.0058 
.0071* 
.0169 
.0086 
.0075 
.0112 
.0129 
.0098 
.OJlJ* 
.0110 

.0119 


POCA- 
HONTHS 

.0061 

.007« 
.0087 
.0075 
.0071 
.0126 

.0079 

.011} 
.0095 
.0079 
.0106 
.0057 
.0075 
.0071* 
.0077 
.0115 
.0156 
.017* 
.0089 
.0090 
.011*7 
.011*9 
.0202 
.0175 
.0277 
.01*22 
.0396 
.OStif 
.0191 
.0130 
.0166 
.01J5 
.0107 
.0161* 
.0127 
.0155 
.0167 
.01i*7 
.0109 
.0087 
.0120 
.0119 
.0075 
.0132 
.0095 
.0095 
.039c 
.0167 
.0326 
.OUiB 
.0186 
.02-16 
.0190 
.021*1 
.0130 
.0136 
.0106 
.0162 
.0181 
.0135 
.0162 
.0138 
.0272 
.0219 
.0221 
.0165 
.0161 
.0112 
.0053 
.0089 
.0051* 
.0051 

.001*2 
.0066 
.0051 
.OOI45 
.0086 
.0076 
.0103 
.01C7 

.0063 
.0076 
.0101 
.0051* 
.0115 
.0152 
.0127 

.0136 

.0116 

.0195 
.01).9 
.0131 
.011*2 
.0176 


GBODP  ICC 
NO.  NO. 


1*00 
1*01 
1*02 
1*10 
1*20 
1*30 
1*51 

1*32 
1*1*2 
1*1*3 


13 


11* 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


21* 


100 
101 
160 

1*60 

1*61 
1*62 
280 

1*90 
1*91 
500 
510 
511 
512 
513 
583 
692 
693 

520 
521 
522 
523 

530 
560 
581 
582 
590 

591 
592 
593 
610 
611 
697 

51*0 
550 
551 
552 
560 
561 

580 
1*70 
U71 
1*72 
620 
650 
680 

650 
651 
691* 
695 
696 

ltl*0 
1*1*1 
660 
662 
691 

271 
670 
671 

570 
699 
700 

690 
696 

■'01 


UNITED 

EAST- 

SOUTH- 

WBS'l- 

POCA- 

COHIOOITT 

STATES 

ERN 

EBN 

EBN 

HONTAS 

1 

»     % 

« 

I 

Logs 

.0105 

.0127 

.0109 

.0103 

.0067 

Posts,  poles,  and  piling 

.0095 

.0107 

.0091* 

.opqe 

.0081, 

Wood  (fuel) 

.0110 

.0167 

.0106 

.0101, 

.0125 

Ties,  rallro&d 

.0105 

.0186 

.0119 

.■0109 

.0155 

Pulpwood 

.0089 

.0117 

.0071, 

.0077 

.0086 

Lumber,  shingles  and  I<i<h 

.0079 

.0091 

.0082 

.0073 

.0091 

Box,  crate,  and  copperaKS 

.0102 

.0089 

.0127 

.0W7 

.0076 

Veneer  and  built-up  wo  >ii 

.0071* 

.0087 

.0100 

.OOt* 

.0093 

Crude  rubber(unreclaliiMd) 

.0131* 

.0153 

.0168 

.03  38 

.0081* 

Products  of  forests,  N.o.S. 

.0116 

.CI25 

.03  09 

.0111 

.0112 

Forest  Products 

.0086 

.0099 

.0090 

.0079 

.0091 

Cottonseed 

.0212 

.0127 

..X36 

.01^9 

.0139 

Cottonseed  meal  and  cake 

.0091 

.0062 

.0097 

.0103 

.001*8 

Veget«ble  -  oil  cake,  etc. 

.0085 

.0092 

.0063 

.0061* 

.001,3 

Cottonseed  oil 

.0121* 

.0081, 

.0128 

.011^ 

.0063 

Linseed  oil 

.0127 

.0166 

.0101 

.0009 

.0118 

Vegetable  oils,  R.O.S. 

.0066 

.0090 

.0057 

•  ooy? 

.0079 

Fish  or  sea-aninal  oil 

.0079 

.0096 

.0114 

,0062 

.0088 

Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Aiiiaal 

.0106 

.0081, 

.0125 

.0106 

.0061 

Iron,  pig 

.0095 

.0116 

.0071 

.WTO 

.0081 

Iron  and  steel,  6th  CUbs 

.011*7 

.0156 

.CI30 

.0111, 

.0122 

Rails,  fastenings,  etc. 

.0111 

.0132 

.0103 

.0C«5 

.0152 

Cast-iron  pipe  and  flt'i  igs 

.0120 

.0139 

.0105 

.01  ^l 

.0107 

Iron  and  steel  pipe,f i ^t ings 

.011,8 

.0135 

.0123 

.0166 

.0128 

Iron  and  steel:  Nall<,  eire 

.011*6 

.011*3 

.011,3 

.OI5J. 

.0117 

Iron  and  steel,  5th  Class 

.011,6 

.0152 

.oiU 

.01?8 

.0130 

Raileay  aar  wheels,  axles 

.0163 

.0166 

.0162 

.0159 

.0159 

Furnace  slag 

.0101, 

.011,8 

.0057 

.0121 

.OllJ, 

Scrap  iron  and  sormp  steel 

.0139 

.011,6 

.0099 

.0123 

.0130 

Iron  and  Steel 

.0139 

.011,7 

.0101, 

.0151* 

.0127 

Copper:  Ingot,  matte,  pig 

.0071 

.0110 

.0065 

.0C«i2 

.0080 

Copper,  brass,  and  bronie 

.011*1* 

.0172 

.0197 

.0:12 

.0176 

Lead  and  line:  Ingot,  8ar 

.0061 

.0070 

.0062 

.OC57 

.0051 

Alunlnun:  Ingot,  pig,  slab 

.0159 

.0161, 

.0159 

.o^r? 

.0090 

All  Other  Metals 

.0070 

.0090 

.0076 

.0061 

.0060 

Ihichinery  and  boiler f 

.0172 

.011*9 

.0200 

.OiCil, 

.011*3 

Agricultural  implement «, etc. 

.0178 

.0LU3 

.0176 

.o£-oe 

.0120 

Vehicles,  horse-drawr,  ate. 

.0176 

.0122 

.0236 

.oa*o 

.0121 

Tractors  and  parts 

.0172 

.0151 

.0221 

.0176 

.0105 

AutoiBobiles  (passenger) 

.0371* 

.031,6 

.01,38 

.0?95 

.0321* 

Autotrucks 

.0280 

.021,2 

.0U8 

.0:19 

.0279 

Automobiles,  K.D.  and  p«rt3 

.0165 

.0166 

.0165 

.OUi 

.0151 

AutoBobile  tires 

.0181 

.017U 

.0259 

.0182 

.0161 

Furniture,  metal 

.0201 

.0209 

.0203 

.OWl 

.0173 

Furniture,  not  metal 

.021,0 

.0236 

.021,1, 

.OE55 

.0256 

Building  woodwork  (aJUworki 

.0075 

.0086 

.0011 

.OOWj 

.0118 

Appliances 

.0210 

.0201 

.0212 

.ai'> 

.0216 

Cement,  building 

.011,0 

.0155 

.0103 

.01 IX 

.0119 

Brick,  conamn 

.0109 

.0108 

.0106 

.0110 

.0139 

Brick,  and  building  tile 

.0093 

.0095 

.0086 

.OC193 

.0087 

Artificial  stone,  H.O.S. 

.0115 

.0111 

.0112 

.0115 

.0120 

Lime,  coemion  (quick  slaked) 

.0097 

.0090 

.0087 

.0117 

.0100 

Plaster  (stucco  or  wall)  etc 

..0091, 

.0115 

.0089 

.0079 

.0112 

Building  Material 

.0122 

.0126 

.0099 

.0126 

.0107 

Salt 

.0096 

.0089 

.0078 

.0107 

.0069 

Sugar  (beet  or  cane) 

.0119 

.0133 

.0123 

.0116 

.0083 

Table  sirups  and  molasses 

.009; 

.0091* 

.0089 

.0W2 

.0090 

Molasses,  blackstrap,  etc. 

.0099 

.0135 

.0063 

.0102 

.0089 

Beverages 

.011,3 

.011*3 

.0063 

.011,3 

.0116 

Ice 

.01i27 

.0209 

.011,9 

.a  57 

.0305 

Canned  food  products 

.0121, 

.0125 

.0157 

.0122 

.0095 

Ihinufactured  Food 

.0116 

.0118 

.0110 

.011? 

.0067 

Newsprint  paper 

.0098 

.0112 

.0105 

.0077 

.0127 

Printing  paper,  N.O.S, 

.0117 

.0117 

.0:31* 

.0116 

.0105 

Paper  bags,  wrapping  f*iJtT 

.0119 

.0129 

.0115 

.0110 

.0103 

Paperboerd,  wallboard 

.0116 

.0127 

.0511* 

.0112 

.0109 

Building  paper  and  roofing 

.0131 

.0135 

.0131* 

.0128 

.0106 

Paper  and  Products 

.0113 

.oia 

.0112 

.0)01 

.0106 

Rosin 

.0099 

.0100 

.0102 

.0093 

.0067 

Turpentine 

.0116 

.0107 

.0125 

.0116 

.0098 

Alcohol,  denatured  or  vogd 

.0133 

.011*7 

.0106 

.OlU* 

.0131 

Explosvies,  N.O.S. 

.0379 

.0337 

.0395 

.01.22 

.031,2 

Painty  cil  and  vainiishet 

.0136 

.0136 

.om 

.0127 

.011,2 

Chemicals 

.0156 

.0160 

.0121, 

.0182 

.0151 

Leather 

.0159 

.0152 

.0195 

.0P21* 

.0114 

Cotton  cloth  and  fabrics 

.0197 

.0221* 

.0195 

.0)80 

.011*6 

Bagging  and  bags 

.0114, 

.011)1* 

.Olla 

.0151 

.0062 

Textiles  and  Leather 

.0173 

.0171* 

.0185 

.0159 

.0129 

Sewer  pipe  and  draintlle 

.0127 

.0117 

.011,2 

.0151* 

.0135 

Class,  flat,  not  plate 

.0132 

.011,5 

.0196 

.0115 

.0111+ 

Glass:  bottles.  Jars,  eta. 

.0127 

.0117 

.0172 

.011/> 

.0135 

Glass  ar.d  Tile 

.0127 

.0120 

.0163 

.0)1,2 

.0126 

Tobacco,  lanufaotured 

.0162 

.0220 

.0217 

.on9 

.0223 

Soap  and  waAiing  oompoui.ds 

.011,7 

.011,9 

.0133 

.0151, 

.0099 

Iknufactures  niscellr.'  -  '.z 

.0159 

.0139 

.011,3 

.oiU, 

.0113 

Miscellaneous 

.Ollrf) 

.0139 

.011*6 

.OllJ, 

.0117 

.*»: 
*% 
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SECTION  1*5.      nmtn  classificatioe 

Amlytla  l,'::U    Average  Beranue  of  All  Rallwajr  Traffic,   per  Loaded  Car  Mile 


193? 


GROOP  ICC 
HO.      NO. 


COMODITT 


yllTFD     EAST-   SOITTH-  WEST- 
STATES       ERK       ER«         ERN 


ALL  C0IMOWTIE8  ♦  .29     ♦  .31  •  .29     1.27 

10  Wheat  .U>  .1*1  .Ul  .1*8 

20  Corn  .U,  .(,7  .58  .14 

30  Oate  .31  .28  .30  .37 

1*0  Barlqr  and  rye  .ia  .33  .5?  .1,3 

168  riaxaeed  .1,7  .1^  .19  .1,6 

163  Sugar  beets  .5!,  ,7c  .15  .53 

01                fttlk  Grain  »ad  Beets  .Ut  .39  .U*  .1,5 

U  Rloe  .51  .25  ,21  .JP 

1*2  GraU,   1.0.8.  .25  .22  ,19  .51 

50  Floor,  wheat  .17  .19  .20  .li, 

51  Meal,   com  .13  .15  .1?  .12 

52  Flour  and  aMl  .17  .17  .15  .16 

60  Cereal  food  preparation;  .17  ,18  .19  .16 

61  Mill  produoti,  N.O.S.  .IS  .17  .16  .li, 
QC       Other  Cereals  .17  .18  .16  .1^ 

70  Hay  and  alfalfa  .17  .17  .U,  .19 

71  ?tr«w  .23  .Ji,  .15  .a, 
60  Tobaooo,  leaf  .21*  .25  .26  .52 

90  Cotton  in  balas  .21*  .16  .23  .26 

91  Cotton  linters,  noils  .21  .16  .22  .26 
Of                Cotton,  Bay  and  Tobacco  .22  .16  .23  .2it 

110  Oranges  and  grapefruit  .22  .19  .26  .21 

111  Lewau,  limes,  and  citrus  .16  .U,  ,13  ,16 

120  Apples',  fresh  .21  .20  .19  .22 

121  Bananas  .23  .28  .19  .26 
128  Berries,  fresh  .31  .26  .1*6  .27 
123  Cantaloupes  and  swlons  .13  .^2  .ll*  .13 
12ti  Grapes,  fresh  .16  .15  .li*  .16 

125  Peaches,  fresh  ,23  ,18  .23  .2? 

126  Watermelons  .15  .10  ,15  .19 

127  Fruits,  fresh,  domestic  .17  ,1"^  .Ui  .18 
126  Fruits,  fresh,  tropioal  ,15  .20  .13  .17 
130  Potatoes,  other  than  ewaet  .22  .29  .31*  .18 
lU)  Cabbage  .18  .17  .21  .16 
li4  Onions  .15  .16  .17  .15 
11,2  Toisatoee  .li,  .13  .17  .13 
li*3  Vegetables ,  freah.  N.C.S.  .11*  .LU  .22  .Ui 

VU                Perishables  .18  .16  .22  .17 

150  Eeans  mi   peas,  dried  .29  .30  .36  .29 

151  Fruits,  dried  or  araporated  .35  .30  .31  .36 

152  Vegetables,  dry,  N.O.S.  .19  .18  .25  .19 
161  Peanuts  .23  .23  .St  .8L 
I6I*  Produota  of  agrleulture  .25  .21,  .21,  .27 
262  Animal  produota,  N.O.S.  .32  .33  .26  .33 
61*0  Fertilisers,  I.O.S.  .32    .33  .33  .28 

05  Miscellaneous  Farm  Produota  .28  .38  .29  .29 
17c  %>rses,  rules,  poniec        .23    .31*  .27  .81 

180  Cattle  and  oalTes.slagle-deek  .19    .16  .85  .19 

181  CalTea,  double-deck  .17  .16  .21  .81 

190  Sheep  and  goats,  sin^sle-deek   .12    ,13  .22  .12 

191  Sheep  and  goats,  doub.'e-deck  .11*  .12  .28  .li* 
.tlO  &■•%•.  single-deck  .20  .16  .80  .80 
aoi  HOC.S,  doable-deck            .17    .15  .87  .80 

230  Peltry.  Uva  .20  .17  .JO  .86 
b60  W  -.:  .31  .26  .86  .35 
870  Biies,  gre«i  .52  .51  .33  ^3 
881  AuiMtls,  live,  N.O.S.        .35    •  )3  .80  J(9 

06  Llva  Anlaala  .19  .17  .85  .19 
210  Fresh  aeats.  N.O.S.  .80  .19  .21*  .30 
22c  Meats,  cured,  dried          .22    .18  .23  .26 

221  Bvtterine  aad  aargarine      .27    .23  ,31*  -32 

222  Packing-house  produota       .25    .22  .86  .30 

231  Poultry,  dressed  .3,  .23  .53  .86 
^  Eggs  .22  .22  .29  .22 
250  Butter  .86  .25  .31*  .26 
851  Cheese                    .26    .2ti    )8  .36 

07  Animal  Produota,  Edible  .22  .21  .25  .4 
290  Anthracite  ooal  .9U  .55  .87  .33 
300  Bitunlooua  ooal  .31*  .37  .38  .32 
310  Coke                      .35    .1*1   .25  .52 

08  Coal  and  Coke  .36  .14  .31  .32 
380  Iron  ore                   .51    .1*7  l.Ql*  .55 

330  Copper  ore  concentrates      .1*8    .25   .66  .50 

331  Lead  ore  and  oonoentrate*     .66    .55   .20  .70 

352  Zino  ore  and  conoentrates  .32  .31*  .37  .31 
333  Ores  snd  concentrates  .52  .32  ,51  .53 
392  Products  of  mines,  N.C.S.     .35    •»   .21*  .33 

09  Ores                     .37   -39   .26  .36 

350  Grarel,  aand,  eto.           .63    .62   .56  .66 

351  Stone,  broken,  ground,  etc.  .55  .67  .55  .1*6 
552  Stone,  rough,  .N.O.S.         ,56    .1,5   .25  .14 

353  Stone,  flnlshel,  N.O.S.       .29    .29   J?5  .36 
io       Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel       .5I*    .^   ,50  .57 

390  Phosphate  rock,  crude,  eto.   .1*5    MB       .1*3  .35 

391  Sulphur  (brimestone)  .36  .1*0  .S*  .35 
661  Sulphuric  acid             .75  1.08   .1/9  .78 

11       Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid    .1,7    .71   .U*  .14 

360  Petroleum,  crude            .?7    .37   .35  .36 

370  Aephalt  (natural)  etc.        .U2         .1*6   .36  .39 

1*50  Petroleum  oils,  refined,  etc.    .1,0    .52   .53  .31, 

1,51  Fuel,  road,  residual  oil      .39    .65   .50  .32 

i*52  Lubricating  oils  and  grease   .27    .51   .26  .2? 

1*53  Petroleum  products,  !l..i.S.    .29    .53   .29  .25 

18       Petroleua  and  Products       .39    .i*9   .50  .33 


POCA- 
HONTAS. 

t   .30 

.51 
.33 
.20 
.22 

.li, 

.50 

.27 
.21* 

.17 
.21 
.11 

.Ui 

.15 
.16 
•li, 

.22 

.16 

.13 

.17 

.17 

.26 

.52 

.2U 

,29 

.30 

.25 

.35 

.21 

.19 

.21. 

.r 

.17 

.21 

.16 

.18 

,20 

,21 

.26 

.17 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.2U 

.21, 

.20 

.50 

.19 

.52 

.10 

.16 

.17 

.25 

.2U 

.20 

.30 

.18 

.19 

.21, 

.20 

.23 

.22 

.51* 

.25 

.27 

.22 

.23 
.51* 
.51 
.27 
.31 
.35 
.15 
.30 
.26 
.21, 
.36 
.31* 
.60 
.99 
.30 
.19 
.58 

.27 

.57 

.80 
.66 
.52 
.14 
.53 
.1*5 
.25 
.36 
.1*6 


ORO0P  ICC 

vn.    MO. 


camoDiTT 


tiOC  Logs 

UOl  Posts,  poles,  and  piling 

1,0?  Wood  (fuel) 

140  Ties,   railroad 

1*80  Pulpwood 

1.30  Lumber,  shinies,  and  lath 

1.31  Box,  crate,  and  cooperage 

1.32  Veneer  and  built-up  wood 
l|l|g  Crude  rubber  (unreclaimed) 
IJ*3  Products  of  forests,  N.O.S. 

15       Forest  Products 

100  Cottonseed 

101  Cottonseed  meal  and  cake 
160  Vegetable  -  oil  cnke,  etc. 
L60  Cottonaeed  oil 

1.61  Linseed  oil 

1.62  Vegetable  ells,  N.O.S. 
?60  Fish  or  sea-aniioal  oil 

U.       Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal 
1(90  Iron,  pip 

1,91  Iron  and  steel,  6th  Class 
500  Rails,  fastenings,  etc, 
^10  Cast-iron  pipe  and  fitting^ 

511  Iron  and  steel  pipe, fittings 

512  Iron  and  steel:  Nails,  wire 

513  Iron  and  steel,  5th  Class 
S83  Railway  car  wheels,  axles 
692  Furnace  slag 

'^3  Scrap  iron  and  strap  steel 

15  Iron  and  Steel 

520  Copper:  Ingot,  matte,  iii( 

521  Copper,  brass,  and  bronie 

522  Lead  It  line:  Ingot,  Bar 

523  Aluainun,  Ingot,  pig,  slab 

16  All  Other  Metals 

550  Machinery  and  boilers 
58c  Agricultural  implements, etc. 
■361  Vehicles,   horse-drawn,    etc. 
t82  Tractors  and  pai-t.s 

590  Automobiles  (passenger; 

591  Autotrucks 

592  Automobiles,  I.C.  and  pairta 

593  Automobile  tires 

610  Furniture,  metal 

611  Furniture,  not  metal 

697  Building  woodwork  (millwork) 

17  Appliances 

51,0  Cement,  building 

550  Brick,   cosmion 

551  Brick,   and  building  tile 

552  Artificial  stone,   N.O.S. 

560  Lime,   coamon  (quick,   slaked) 

561  Plaster   (stucco  or  wall)   etc, 
16  Building  Ibterial 

360  Salt 

1,70  Sugar  (beet  or  oana) 
1*71  Table  sir-aps  and  molasses 
1*72  Molasses,  blaokstrap,  etc. 
620  Beverages 
6J0  Ice 

660  Canned  food  products 
19      Manufactlired  Food 

650  Nesrsprint  paper 

651  Printing  paper,  N.O.S. 
69I,  Paper  bags,  wrapping  pepar 

695  Paperboerd,  wallboard 

696  Building  paper  and  roofing 
80      Paper  and  Products 

1*1*0  Rosin 

1*14  Turpentine 

660  Aloohol,  denatured  or  wood 

662  Explosives,  I.O.S. 

691  Paints  oil  and  varnishes 

21  Chemioals 
271  Leather 

670  Cotton  cloth  and  fabrics 

671  Ragging  and  bags 

22  Textiles  and  Leather 
570  Sewer  pipe  and  draintile 
699  Glass,  flat,  not  plate 
TOO  Glass:  Bottles,  >rs,  etc. 

?3      Glass  and  Tile 

690  Tobeoco,  manufaoturad 

£96  Soap  and  washing  co^ounds 

701  Maaufaoturea  misoellaiieous 

3U  Miscellanenus 


fED 

lAST-  SOUTH-  WEST- 

POCA- 

rEs 

ERN 

ERN 

ESS 

HONTAS 

1     1 

« 

t 

.36 

.36 

.32 

.57 

.11* 

.25 

.52 

.26 

.25 

.27 

.31 

J4 

.29 

.31 

.14 

.3U 

.27 

.55 

.37 

.1*9 

,86 

.52 

.83 

.27 

.27 

,20 

.21 

.02 

.19 

.22 

.23 

.19 

,?7 

.23 

.17 

.17 

.19 

.20 

.16 

.a 

.1*9 

.1,9 

.5? 

•U, 

.31 

.21 

.21 

.2? 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.a. 

.^i 

.?C 

.25 

.59 

..« 

.^ 

.53 

.27 

.23 

.16 

.f 

.r-^. 

.  .1 

.21 

.fii 

.  ]■■, 

•  U) 

..6 

.31* 

.25 

.55 

.1,2 

•  ^ 

.32 

.14 

.2? 

.»> 

.26 

.19 

.26 

-  -} 

a  -  , 

.17 

.25 

.23 

.26 

.14 

.V.J 

.29 

.28 

.2? 

.■?! 

.30 

.16 

.50 

.60 

.39 

.38 

.1*5 

.66 

.«>9 

.67 

.51, 

.35 

.56 

.57 

.-5 

.',2 

.51* 

.26 

.50 

.25 

.52 

.23 

.1*3 

.36 

.30 

.51* 

.28 

.% 

.33 

.33 

.1*1, 

.27 

.U 

.1*1 

.y> 

.1*3 

.36 

.L£ 

.3ii 

.05 

.57 

.1,7 

.55 

.79 

.29 

.67 

1.00 

.55- 

.58 

.1,0 

.5? 

.53 

.1*2 

.L? 

.35 

.1*5 

.57 

.32 

.39 

.36 

.30 

.26 

.39 

.31, 

.IJ* 

.53 

.16 

.27 

.26 

.27 

.27 

.21, 

.1,6 

.L5 

.51, 

.68 

.:'J 

.30 

.31 

.33 

.29 

.25 

.29 

.21* 

3.Z 

.38 

»c-2 

.27 

.21 

'.'ic 

.51 

.11 

.22 

.11, 

.53 

.53 

.  c? 

.26 

.22 

.55 

.50 

!l5 

.22 

.20 

.39 

.2, 

.20 

.23 

.20 

.51, 

.26 

.19 

.39 

.27 

.5? 

.32 

.22 

.26 

.?5 

.26 

.28 

.20 

.25 

.22 

.2(4 

.2L 

.16 

.18 

.18 

.17 

,19 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.22 

.15 

.21 

.81, 

.22 

.86 

.26 

.19 

.51* 

•  57 

.39 

.56 

•a 

.39 

J*0 

.56 

.39 

.51 

.32 

.55 

.25 

.32 

.31 

.?7 

.25 

.36 

.32 

.39 

.25 

.21 

.21 

.26 

.22 

.25 

.29 

.26 

.28 

.26 

.U 

.1*2 

.55 

.1*5 

.31, 

.26 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.36 

.36 

.31 

.38 

.22 

.26 

.29 

.85 

.26 

.22 

.1*1* 

.56 

.29 

.1*8 

.37 

.26 

.36 

.31 

.29 

.21 

.62 

.61 

.70 

.51 

1.06 

.30 

.27 

.52 

.31. 

.19 

.52 

.29 

.28 

.35 

.21 

.26 

.29 

.27 

.21 

.52 

.28 

.88 

.50 

.26 

.26 

.27 

.26 

.25 

.26 

.23 

.25 

.as 

.21 

.26 

.21 

.29 

.29 

.29 

.29 

.25 

.26 

.26 

.2U 

.25 

.2U 

.23 

.25 

.22 

.25 

.17 

.28 

.21, 

.30 

.30 

.27 

.26 

.30 

.21, 

.26 

.29 

.» 

.50 

.61, 

.69 

.1,5 

.30 

.36 

.Ua 

.35 

.35 

.35 

.31 

.27 

.12 

.52 

.26 

.27 

.3U 

.1*0 

.22 

.20 

.25 

.18 

.25 

.16 

.26 

.21* 

.25 

.89 

.16 

.28 

.21, 

.20 

.86 

.17 

.25 

.22 

.21, 

.27 

.22 

.39 

.56 

.53 

.36 

.58 

.2L 

.23 

.30 

.85 

.23 

.25 

.25 

.89 

.27 

.26 

.•31* 

.39 

.39 

.27 

.1*0 

.30 

.30 

.27 

.33 

.19 

.86 

.36 

.29 

.30 

.31* 

.28 

.26 

.30 

.30 

.86 

«    '•'m 


-  ',;i 


.-, 


m 


m 


sBcnoi  U3>    rvman  classipicatius 

Inaljnli  U5.5     Anrage  Load  of  Railway  l«oal  Traffic,    In  Tgna  -  1952 

COMiODITT 


I 


OIOUP  ICC                          tnUTKD 

KAST-  SOOTH-  WEST-  POCA- 

OHODP  ICC 

■0. 

■0.         COWDITr         STATES 

BO 

SBI 

Ziai   HONTAt 

>0. 

HO. 

ALL  COiaiODITTBS 

32 

32 

31 

27 

57 

10  WhMt 

i<k 

J42 

la 

IM 

i*5 

1*00 

30  Corn 

UD 

Ux 

i»3 

39 

36 

1*01 

y)  Oat« 

39 

U9 

32 

33 

21* 

1*02 

itO  Barley  and  rye 

39 

33 

35 

UD 

39 

lao 

IbS   FlaxBsad 

37 

2k 

9 

36 

1 

1*20 

163  Sugar  b«f!ts 

I4O 

36 

7 

1*0 

. 

1*30 

01 

Bulk  Grain  and  B««ta 

1*2 

U3 

39 

1*2 

» 

1*31 

U  Sloe 

27 

15 

19 

29 

5 

1*32 

U2  Oraln.  K.O.S. 

28 

26 

35 

29 

25 

1*1*2 

50  flour,  wheat 

25 

27 

18 

25 

22 

i*l*3 

31  Maal,  00m 

23 

27 

18 

23 

18 

13 

52  Flour  and  »eal,  odlblo 

a 

21* 

13 

2U 

22 

100 

6C  Car«al  fond  preparations 

20 

18 

22 

a 

25 

101 

61  mil  products,  N.O.S. 

22 

22 

17 

2 

a 

160 

02 

Other  Cerealt 

SU 

a* 

17 

21 

1*60 

70  Hay  and  alfalfa 

13 

12 

12 

.  13 

15 

1*61 

71  Straw 

Ui 

li4 

13 

li* 

22 

1*62 

80  Tobacoo,  leaf 

11 

13 

10 

li* 

9 

280 

90  Cotton  In  balao 

12 

li* 

13 

11 

lit 

91  Cotton  linters,  noils,  ete. 

18 

12 

18 

a 

26 

1*90 

03 

Cttton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

1*91 

110  Oranges  and  grapefruit 

17 

lit 

li* 

17 

15 

500 

111  Lcnons,  llass,  and  oltrua 

15 

17 

15 

15 

510 

130  Apples,  fresh 

15 

12 

li* 

17 

14 

511 

121  Bananas 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

512 

122  Berries,  fresh 

9 

9 

9 

9 

• 

513 

12}  Cantaloupes  and  melons 

11 

13 

15 

11 

« 

583 

12ti  Crapes,  fresh 

li* 

13 

1 

li* 

— 

692 

125  Peaches,  fresh 

14 

11 

lit 

li. 

6 

693 

126  Vataraelons 

12 

li* 

15 

12 

16 

15 

127  Fruits,  fresh,  dosMstie 

15 

15 

9 

15 

15 

520 

liE  Fruits,  fresh,  tropical 

12 

11 

2t* 

13 

• 

521 

130  Potatoes,  other  than  sweet 

17 

19 

16 

17 

2e 

522 

li^O  Cabbage 

12 

13 

11 

12 

15 

523 

lUl  Onions 

13 

12 

12 

li. 

12 

16 

lla   Toaiatoes 

11 

12 

12 

11 

5 

530 

liij  Vegetables,  fresh,  M.O.S. 

11 

10 

10 

11 

16 

580 

01* 

Perishables 

li* 

13 

11 

15 

15 

561 

150  Beans  and  peas,  dried 

2U 

25 

35 

21* 

10 

582 

151  Fruits,  dried  or  en^orated 

2h 

17 

21 

26 

20 

590 

152  Vegetables,  dry.  K.O.S. 

12 

10 

12 

15 

li. 

»1 

161  Peanuts 

17 

16 

li* 

25 

15 

992 

l61t  Products  of  agriculture 

23 

22 

21 

21* 

26 

595 

262  AnlsAl  products,  N.O.S. 

20 

18 

20 

21* 

35 

610 

6i«0  Fertilisers,  N.O.S. 

26 

26 

21* 

36 

25 

611 

05 

Miscellaneous  Fara  Products 

23 

21 

23 

26 

ai* 

697 

170  Horses,  lules,  ponies 

11 

12 

12 

11 

LI* 

17 

180  Cattle  and  oalres.  single-deck 

11 

12 

11 

11 

12 

51*0 

181  CalTes,  double-deck 

12 

13 

13 

11 

. 

550 

190  Sheep,  goats,  single-deck 

7 

7 

7 

6 

s 

551 

191  Sheep,  goats,  double-deck 

10 

9 

11 

10 

9 

552 

200  Hogs,  slngle-deek 

8 

8 

7 

8 

7 

560 

201  Hogs,  double-deck 

12 

12 

13 

13 

12 

561 

230  Poultry,  lire 

9 

9 

10 

9 

. 

18 

260  Wool 

li» 

12 

li* 

15 

• 

380 

270  Hides,  grMn 

23 

23 

2U 

23 

IT 

1+70 

281  AnlMls.  llTe,  1.0.8. 

li* 

13 

a 

16 

1*71 

06 

Lire  Anlwas 

11 

12 

10 

11 

12 

1*72 

210  Fresh  aaats,  M.O.S. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

620 

220  Meats,  cured,  dried,  etc. 

15 

15 

13 

16 

15 

630 

221  Buttarine  and  Bargarlna 

9 

8 

11 

13 

11 

680 

222  Packing-house  products 

li» 

li* 

13 

16 

15 

19 

231  Poultry,  dressed 

11 

11 

15 

12 

» 

650 

Sijfi   Iggs 

11 

11 

12 

11 

10 

651 

250  Butter 

12 

12 

10 

12 

12 

691* 

251  Cbease 

li» 

12 

13 

11* 

7 

695 

07 

Aaiml  Prmfaaota,  Idlble 

13 

13 

13 

13 

15 

696 

290  Aathraolte  eoal 

53 

53 

36 

30 

52 

20 

300  Bltialnou*  coal 

51* 

5t* 

50 

i*5 

60 

1*1*0 

310  Coke 

32 

32 

35 

31 

29 

1*1*1 

oe 

Coal  and  Coke 

5U 

53 

50 

1*1* 

60 

660 

320  Iron  ore 

57 

56 

58 

57 

58 

662 

330  Copper  ore  oonoantrates 

51 

52 

3t* 

51 

691 

331  I-ead  ore  and  oonoantrates 

U7 

1*7 

. 

21 

332  Zlae  ore  and  oonoantratea 

51 

la 

7 

53 

2 

271 

333  Ores  and  conoentrates 

51 

i|6 

58 

52 

56 

670 

392  Products  of  mines,  1.0. S. 

l& 

50 

U3 

1*6 

51 

671 

09 

Ores 

50 

50 

UB 

51 

52 

22 

350  Grarel  and  sand 

5I4 

56 

1*9 

60 

570 

351  Stone,  broken,  ground,  etc. 

S 

56 

56 

5I4 

9» 

699 

352  Stone,  rough.  I.O.S. 

1*7 

38 

1*3 

64 

700 

353  Stone,  nnlshed,  I.O.S. 

36 

32 

39 

39 

29 

23 

10 

Sand,  Stone  and  Grarel 

5U 

55 

52 

9* 

9» 

690 

390  Phosphate  rook,  crude,  etc. 

53 

83 

53 

50 

63 

696 

391  Sulphur  (brinstonu) 

5U 

36 

J*D 

57 

51 

701 

661  Sulphuric  acid 

U8 

1«6 

51 

i*5 

55 

21* 

u 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid 

52 

U3 

53 

51* 

52 

360  PetroleuB,  crude 

35 

31 

3U 

36 

1*9 

370  Asphalt  (natural,  by-products) 

3U 

33 

37 

31. 

35 

U50  Petrolauai  oils,  refined 

27 

28 

28 

27 

St 

U5I  Fuel,  road,  and  residual  oils 

35 

32 

32 

36 

29 

1*52  Lubricating  oils,  ate. 

21 

21 

18 

21 

ao 

Ji53  Petroleum  products 

22 

22 

3U 

a 

29 

12 

Petroleum  and  Produsta 

as 

26 

2B 

29 

2S 

DlilTKD  KAST-  SOUTH-  WEST-   POCA- 
8TATSS   ERI   KRK    tm       HOHTAS 


Posts,  polos,  and  piling 

Wood  (fuel) 

Ties,   railroad 

Pulpnood 

Lumber,  shingles,  and  lath 

Box.  crate,  and  cooperage 

Veneer  aitd  built-up  wood 

Crude  rubber  (unreclaimed) 

Produota  of  forests,  N.O.S. 

Forest  Products 

Cottonseed 

Cottonseed  meal  and  oak* 

Vegetable  -  oil  cake,  etc. 

Cottonseed  oil 

Linseed  oil 

Vegetable  oils.  N.O.S. 

Fish  or  sea-animal  oil 

Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal 

Iran,  pig 

Iron  and  Steel.  6th  class 

Kails,   fastenings,   etc. 

Cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings 

Iron  and  steel  pipe,   fittings 

Iron  and  steel;   Nails,  wire 

Iron  and  steel,   5th  class 

Railway  oar  wheels,  axles 

Furnace  slag 

Scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel 

Irca  and   Steel 

Copper:    Ingot,  matte,   pig 

Copper,  brass,    and  bronie 

Lead  and   tine:   Ingot,   bar 

Aliadjitai   Ingot,  pig,   slab 

All  Other  Metals 

Machinery  and  boilers 

Agricultural  implaaanti,   etc. 

Vehicles,   horse-dmni,    etc. 

Traotors  and  parts 

Automobiles  (passenger) 

Autotrueka 

Aut<Boblles,  K.D.   snd  parts 

Automobile  tires 

FSimiture,   metal 

Furniture,   not  metal 

Building  woodwork 

Applianees 

Csnant,   building 

Brick,   ecSBon 

Brick  and  building  til* 

Artificial  stone,   N.O.S. 

Lime,   covon,   quick,   slaked 

Plaster,   stucco,   etc. 

Building  Material 

Salt 

Sugar  (beat  or  cane) 

Table  sirups  and  molasses 

Molasses,  blackstrap,    etc. 

Bereragos 

Ice 

Canned  food  produeta 

Manufactured  Food 

Newsprint  paper 

Printing  paper.   N.O.S. 

Paper  taa^s,  wrapping  paper 

I^perboard,  wallboard 

Building  paper  and  roofing 

Paper  and  Products 

Rotln 

Turpentlnm 

Aleohol,  denatured  or  weed 

KxpleslTee,  N.O.S. 

Paints  In  oil  and  varnishes 

Chemicals 

Leather 

Cettoa  eloth  and  fabrics 

Bagging  and  bags 

Textiles  and  Leather 

Sewer  pipe  and  dralntll* 

Glass,  flat,  net  plate 

Glaas:  Bottles,  Jars,  ete. 

CliMS  and  Tile 

Tdbaeco,  mamufaotured 

Soap  and  w^h1ng  coa^ounds 

Manufaotures,  mlsoellaneous 

Misoellaaaoua 


35 

26 

30 

37 

36 

26 

28 

27 

25 

26 

28 

25 

25 

» 

33 

29 

27 

29 

29 

37 

53 

27 

31* 

36 

30 

27 

2U 

25 

26 

25 

23 

19 

21 

21* 

21* 

23 

20 

19 

21* 

21* 

35 

35 

1 

JO 

- 

19 

16 

25 

16 

21 

28 

26 

26 

29 

26 

28 

10 

25 

29 

26 

26 

25 

26 

29 

5 

25 

27 

26 

22 

1*9 

30 

29 

30 

JO 

19 

25 

26 

3U 

25 

30 

30 

30 

30 

31 

27 

25 

li* 

31 

28 

28 

2? 

29 

33 

?' 

n 

56 

1|9 

99 

U3 

56 

J46 

a 

31 

26 

31* 

je 

26 

23 

19 

26 

26 

21 

26 

26 

13 

29 

19 

St* 

22 

23 

26 

32 

28 

27 

23 

30 

26 

21* 

20 

36 

51 

38 

53 

55 

1*1* 

55 

70 

1*1 

1*1 

39 

1*5 

1*5 

31 

30 

31* 

34 

36 

50 

35 

63 

53 

1* 

?l 

15 

31* 

52 

1 

k3 

36 

26 

1*9 

51 

22 

21 

hi 

22 

Uo 

29 

28 

50 

37 

18 

17 

18 

19 

a 

13 

13 

19 

13 

17 

10 

10 

13 

I^ 

19 

15 

li* 

19 

18 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

8 

8 

6 

7 

37 

11* 

13 

16 

20 

17 

11. 

lU 

13 

15 

10 

9 

li* 

u 

16 

7 

6 

7 

9 

7 

17 

11 

17 

19 

18 

11 

10 

9 

12 

9 

36 

37 

35 

J9 

51 

37 

1*0 

35 

J6 

36 

36 

37 

32 

35 

36 

29 

26 

36 

32 

30 

25 

25 

22 

21* 

26 

26 

25 

27 

26 

20 

35 

31* 

33 

57 

31 

30 

30 

30 

30 

26 

29 

25 

25 

J3 

25 

30 

33 

27 

26 

25 

U7 

1*6 

1*5 

1*8 

38 

20 

22 

21 

20 

18 

26 

28 

21 

25 

U5 

23 

21 

22 

26 

20 

27 

25 

25 

29 

23 

26 

25 

26 

26 

26 

22 

22 

23 

aU 

27 

22 

21 

23 

aU 

22 

20 

20 

18 

23 

21 

21 

22 

17 

23 

21* 

22 

21 

18 

al. 

25 

16 

21* 

li. 

38 

20 

22 

13 

27 

30 

19 

19 

16 

19 

20 

15 

15 

29 

li* 

12 

18 

15 

22 

25 

22 

18 

16 

15 

22 

21 

17 

17 

17 

al* 

18 

10 

13 

10 

li* 

21* 

18 

17 

18 

16 

Ui 

15 

16 

12 

17 

23 

16 

16 

17 

17 

16 

27 

* 

32 

JO 

38 

17 

1.7 

19 

17 

17 

16 

17 

18 

18 

25 

18 

18 

17 

21 

16 

20 

20 

19 

21 

17 

20 

19 

20 

ao 

a 

* 

19 

20 

30 

a 

SSCTIOa  1*5.   PHKSDT  CUSBIFICAIIOI 


AnmlysU  1*5.6  Average  Haul  of  Sallwir  Loeal  Traffio,  Is  Mile* 


1932 


GROUP  ICC 
■0.  MO. 


01 


02 


« 


at. 


05 


06 


07 


06 


09 


11 


i2 


10 
20 
30 
1*0 
162 
163 

Ux 

i*2 
50 
51 
52 
60 
61 

70 
71 
80 
90 
91 

UO 

111 

120 
121 
122 
125 
12U 
12s 
126 
127 
128 
130 
11*0 
114 
11*2 
11*3 

150 
151 
152 
161 
161* 
282 
61*0 

170 
ISO 
181 
190 
191 
200 
201 
250 
260 
270 
281 

210 
220 
221 
222 

231 

£1*0 
250 
251 

290 
300 
31c 

320 

330 
331 

332 
333 
392 

350 
."il 
352 
353 

590 

391 
661 

»60 
370 
160 
U51 
1*52 
153 


CdMODITT 

ALL  COaCDITIIS 

■heat 

Com 

Oats 

Barley  and  rye 

Flaxseed 

Sugar  beets 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beeta 

Rice 

Drain,  I.O.S. 

Flour,  wheat 

Maal,  com 

Flour  and  meal,  edible 

Cereal  food  preparation* 

Mill  products,  I.O.S. 

Other  Cereals 

Bay  and  alfalfa 

Straw 

Tobaoeo,  leaf 

Cotton  In  bales 

Cotton  linters.  noils,  etc. 

Cotton,  Bay  and  Tobaooo 

Oranges  and  grapefrvit 

Tiwoni,  lines,  and  citrus 

Apples,  fresh 


trniTBC  KAST-  SOOTH-  HIST- 
STATIS   ISI   Btl    IRI 


POCA-   ORODP  IOC 
BORAS   MO.   10. 


CGMDDm 


124 


DIITED  KABT-  SOOTH-  WKET-  POCA- 
MATKS   En   m    BU   HONTAS 


Berries,  fresh 

Cantaloupes  and  melons 

Grapes,  fresh 

Peaches,  fresh 

Matermelcns 

Fruits,  fresh,  dcoastlo 

Fruits,  freah,  troploal 

Potatoes,  other  tten  aaeet 

Oabbage 

Onions 

TosMtoeg 

Vegetables,  fresh,  N.O.S. 

Perishal>lss 

Beans  and  peas,  dried 

Fruits,  dried  or  evaporated 

Vegetables,  dry,  I.O.S. 

Peamts 

Products  of  agriculture 

Animal  produots.  I.O.S. 

Fertilisers,  N.O.S. 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 

Horses,  ssales,  ponies 


180 
11*8 
171. 
21,8 
231 
266 
l^ 
196 
106 
310 
516 
306 
321* 

%u 

233 
271* 
206 
116 
218 
237 
252 
223 
906 
567 
399 
1*85 
1*67 
677 
i.32 
21*8 
528 
558 
590 
572 
599 
591 
56I. 
525 
U51 
517 
136 

1*1*0 

159 
169 

207 

11*8 
169 
590 


Cattle  and  calves,  slngle-dack  5Ql* 

Calves,  double-deok 

Sheep,  goats,  alngle-deok 

Sheep,  goats,  double-deok 

Hogs,  single-deck 

Hogs,  double-deok 

Poultry,  live 

Wool 

Hides,  green 

Animals,  live,  I.O.S. 

Mv*  Animals 

Froah.  neata,  N.O.S. 

Meats,  oured,  dried,  ete. 

Butterlne  and  margarine 

Packing-house  produota 

Poultry,  dressed 

Butter 

Cheese 

Animal  Prodaets,  Idlble 

Anthraoite  coal 

Bitnminms  eoal 

Coke 

Coal  and  Coke 

Iron  ore 

Copper  ore  ccaoantrates 

Lead  ore  and  oonoantrates 

Zinc  ore  and  oonoantrates 

Ores  and  ecaeaiitratee 

Produots  of  mines,  I.O.S. 

Ores 

Gravel  and  aand 

Stone,  tarokesi.  ground,  ete. 

Stone,  rough.  I.O.S. 

Stcoe,  finished,  I.O.S. 

Saad,  Stone  and  Gravel 

niospfaate  rook,  crude,  oto. 

Sulphur  (brlastooe) 

Solptairlo  aold 

Sulpiair  and  Salphuric  Aeld 

Petroleum,  crude 

Asphalt  (natural,  by-products) 

Petroleum  oils,  refined 

Fuel,  road,  and  residual  oils 

Lubricating  oila,  ete. 

Petroleum  produots 

PetroletBi  amd  Prodaeta 


160 
156 
169 
325 
2U5 

55 

37 
181 
295 
319 
339 
315 
321 
309 
239 
300 
262 

76 
1*30 

70 
205 

21,2 
126 

173 

21*9 

502 

518 

550 

196 
572 
207 
291 

31*9 
31*9 
269 
353 
269 

226 
1*38 
1*25 
209 
268 
199 
158 

455 
532 
590 


151*  176 

176  257 

155  166 
219  200 
252  230 
500  285 
550  45 

156  201 

196  102 
260  303 
21*0  317 
313  315 

500  547 
49U  366 
266  225 
262  262 
169  199 
a3  139 

197  124 
167  263 
266  24o 
185  237 
612  1,082 
474  601 

501  526 
712  345 
339  631 
352  750 

90  485 

361  235 

21*9  351 

159  556 

255  661 

eU*  496 

589  460 

539  1*43 

531  350 

639  676 

574  522 

151  405 

527  122 

391  550 

127  254 

197  122 

262  209 

146  166 

156  156 

509  407 

191  296 


1} 


14 


529 

371 
207 
317 
156 

250 

320 

275 

400 

281 
199 
558 
158 
258 
267 
226 
129 
198 

200 
199 
750 

199 
451 


500 

346  15 
565 

365 

31*6 

209   16 
63 

528 
273 
326 
385 
551 
70 
408 

293 

170 
197 
161  17 

245 


1*22 

584 

152 

243 

. 

260 

221 

157 

278 

190 

390 

401 

126 

391 

277 

193 

253 

165 

192 

197 

559 

472 

227 

521 

155 

738 

815 

236 

661 

-   18 

304 

157 

392 

471 

356 

547 

570 

517 

554 

173 

151 

875 

367 

481 

400 

196 

291 

240 

650 

514 

370 

406 

691 

851 

601* 

482 

541 

610 

565 

964 

655 

416 

471 

502 

461 

427 

418   19 

480 

631 

553 

1*00 

900 

452 

550 

525 

422 

625 

367 

452 

256 

367 

678 

531 

1*40 

295 

302 

437 

4B5 

605 

507 

588 

466 

116 

116 

159 

171 

250   20 

245 

2C2 

196 

182 

559 

94 

80 

199 

88 

256 

203 

154 

196 

174 

558 

73 

28 

16 

80 

51* 

21 

91 

154 

21 

35 

10 

- 

55 

-   21 

282 
307 

504 
265 

4^ 

279 
506 

55 

226 

loe 

100 

.  <4 

129 

74 

95 

104 

66 

91 

74   22 

54 

55 

65 

50 

66 

70 

61 

74 

77 

64 

55 

19 

72 

107 

65 

158 

125 

96 

156 

265   25 

59 

55 

68 

58 

65 

75 

23 

75 

413 

605 

99 

195 

136 

92 

240 

102 

63 

301 

72 

127   24 

86 

60 

85 

88 

146 

175 
11,8 

144 

129 

^ 

\^ 

58 

108 

164 

120 

166 

205 

149 

117 

64 

105 

176 

126 

255 

251 

259 

284 

295 

227 

245 

90 

306 

121 

159 

115 

164 

199 

147 

400  Logs 

1*01  Posts,  poles,  and  plliag 

1*02  Wood  (fuel) 

1*10  Ties,  railroad 

420  Pulpwood 

450  Lumber,  shingles,  and  lath 

451  Box,  crate,  and  oobperage 

452  Veneer  and  built-up  wood 
li42  Crude  rubber  (unreclaimed) 
1*45  Products  of  forests,  I.O.S. 

Forest  Produots 
100  Cottonseed 

ICl  Cottonseed  meal  and  e^ke 
160  Vegetable  -  oil  cake,  etc. 
460  Cottonseed  oil 
i|6l  Linseed  oil 
1|62  Vegetable  oils,  I.O.S. 
^0  Fish  or  sea-anlaal  oil 

Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Anlsml 
)j90  Iron,  pig 

491  Iron  and  steel.  6th  claas 
500  Rails,  faatanings,  ete. 
'>10  Cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings 

511  Iron  and  steel  pipe,  fittings 

512  Iron  and  steeli  lails,  wire 
$15  Iron  and  steel,  5th  class 
585  Railway  oar  wheels,  axles 
<>92  Fumaoe  slag 

693  Scrap  ircB  and  scrap  steal 
Iron  and  Steel 

520  Copper t  Ingot,  mtte,  pig 

521  Copper,  braes,  and  brcsiss 
^22  Lead  and  sine:  Ingot,  bar 
$25  Aluminumi  Ingot,  fig,  slab 

All  Other  Metals 
$30  Ihohlnery  and  boilers 
^60   Agrioultural  implements,  etc. 
$61  Vehicles,  horse-drawn,  ate. 
462  Traotors  and  parts 

990  Automobiles  (passenger) 

991  Autotrucks 

592  Automobiles.  K.C.  and  parts 
595  Autcaubile  tlrea 

610  Furniture,  swtal 

611  Furniture,  not  metal 
697  Building  woodwork 

Applianoes 
540  Csmuut,  building 
55P  Brick,  coBwion 

551  Briok  and  building  tile 

552  Artificial  stone,  N.O.S. 
560  Lliw,  aaman,   quick,  slaked 
961  Plaster,  stuoco,  etc. 

Building  HatoriU 
?eo  Salt 

470  Aigar  (beet  or  can*) 
li71  Table  sirups  and  molasses 
472  Molasses,  blaekstrap,  eto. 
620  Beverages 
650  Ice 
660  Canned  food  produota 

Manufactured  Food 

650  Newsprint  paper 

651  Printing  paper,  N.O.S. 

694  Paper  bags,  wrapping  paper 

695  Paperboard,  wallboard 

696  Building  paper  and  roofing 
Paper  and  Produots 

U*0  Rosin 

1j41  Turpentine 

660  Alcohol,  denatured  or  wood 

(62   Explosives,  I.O.S. 

691  Paints  in  oil  and  vauviahes 

Chaad.eals 
271  Leather 

670  Cotton  cloth  and  fabrlea 

671  Bagging  and  bags 
Textiles  and  Leather 

570  Sewer  pipe  and  draintile 
699  Glaas.  flat,  not  plate 
TOO  Glaasi  Bottles,  >rs,  ete. 

Glass  and  Tile 
(90  Tobacco,  n^pufaetured 
(^&   Soap  and  washing  oo^>ounda 
701  Manufactures,  mlaoellaneous 

Miscellaneous 


50 
218 

79 
134 
102 
240 
351 
391 
413 
127 
145 

90 
195 
260 
276 
269 
463 
295 
171 
105 

59 

249 

257 
215 
158 

125 

50 
76 
119 
324 
264 
355 
327 
330 
502 

534 
602 
265 
505 
605 
296 
594 
349 
445 
581* 
360 
135 
110 
177 
217 


149 

21*6 
275 
362 
150 
213 
45 
502 
223 

250 
355 
298 
21*7 
247 
276 
140 
473 
265 
259 
U7 
261 

475 
222 

539 
316 
206 
567 
343 
297 
521 
557 
256 
260 


80 
105 
92 
96 
95 
161 

S 

420 
205 
155 
476 
198 
21.9 
389 
243 
1*43 
1*63 
332 
69 
59 
205 
167 
234 
217 
159 

% 
69 
119 
132 
229 
276 
399 
257 
272 
322 
812 
266 
611 
696 
271 
520 
389 
452 
226 
51*0 
95 
124 
187 
247 
277 
161 
156 
2t<6 

335 
456 
133 
258 
49 
31*9 
250 
501 
551 
266 
221 
204 
265 
116 
175 
247 
172 
414 
282 
459 
190 
512 
514 
284 
416 
569 
553 
595 
515 
291 
292 


68  45 

176  505 

69-  81 

108  169 

72  119 

165  505 

238  426 

261  415 


15 

77 


159 
112 

no 


160 
85 
157 
115 
133 
252 


515 
265 
145 
455 


112 
182 


122  152 

76  101 

156  251 

515  251 

259  279 

405  563 

566  495 

466  1^ 

130  1T7 

129  144 

152  58 

104  81* 

306  472 

265  250 

524  188 

21,2  151 


89 
40 
92 


152  109 

294  406 

259  261 
407  425 
162  275 
559  561 
149  426 

362  329 
275  554 
550  270 
265  1*26 

260  421 
478  498 

363  855 
411  279 

295  486 
180  459 
257  425 


156 
150 
160 
202 
192 
581 


159  164 

l6c  247 

135  286 

501  266 

397  127 

126  205 

42  42 

340  267 

166  214 

322  194 

333  277 

317  296 

400  238 

31*4  284 

366  253 

128  230 

301  858 

497  275 

317  351 

265  467 

161*  560 

613  318 

224  420 


574 
375 
154 
527 


274  239 
154  191 
579  1.599 
362  449 
241  206 
249   214 


173 

77 

59 

70 

147 

177 

21*4 

299 

121 
149 
549 
76 
431 
583 

fi90 

351 

112 
266 

95 
170 

97 
227 
560 
114 

52 
138 
154 
125 

21 
671 

566 
224 
596 

275 
452 
U7 
740 
255 

548 
564 
268 
552 
113 

71 
123 
106 
151 
234 
116 
358 
297 
803 
556 
586 

24 
268 
270 
155 
604 

504 
267 
359 
415 

491 
551 
54 
478 
353 

520 
502 

52 
190 
172 
299 
224 

255 

501 

267 
188 
197 


.>•» 


t« 
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SKnCH  U3.   FHESBT  CLASSIFICATIO 
Analysl*  U5>7  Arm-aga  Rervnua  of  Rmllvmy  Looal  Traffic,  par  Ton  Mil*  -  1932 


SROOF 
HO. 


ICC 
■0. 


COMMODITY 


01 


T;  ': 


az 


03 


f,  ■ 
1 . 


QU 


05 


06 


07 


oe 


09 


10 


11 


12 


ALL  COIMODITIGS 
10  Whast 

::o  Com 

}0  Oats 

UO  Barley  and  rya 

162  Flaxaaed 

163  Sugar  baets 
Bulk  Grain  and  Baats 

U  Rica 

1)2  Grain,  M.O.S. 

50  Flour,  wheat 

51  Haal,   com 

52  Flour  and  naal 

60  Cereal  food  preparationa 

61  Mill  products,  N.O.S. 
Other  Cereals 

70  Hay  and  alfalfa 

71  Straw 
60  Tobacco,  leaf 

90  Cotton  in  bales 

91  Cotton  linters,  noils 
Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 

110  Oranges  and  grapefruit 

111  Lemons,  lisies,  and  citrus 

120  Apples,  fresh 

121  Bananas 

122  Barries,  freab 

123  Cantaloupes  and  aelons 
12i(  Grapes,  fresh 

125  Peaches,  fresh 

126  %teniwlon8 

127  Fruits,  fresh,  domestic 

128  Fruits,  fresh,  tropical 
1)0  Potatoes,  other  than  sweat 
ll«0  Cabbage 
VuX   Qdlons 
lli2  Tomatoes 
1U3  Vegetables,  fresh,  M.O.S, 

Perlshi«bles 
V3O   Beans  and  peas,  dried 

151  Fruits,  dried  or  eraporated  .0199 

152  Vegetables,  dry,  R.O.S.  .0160 
161  Peanuts  .0261 
161i  Products  of  Agriculture  .OI5O 
262  Animal  products,  N.O.S.  .0216 
61iO  Fertilliara.  K.O.S.  .OI56 

Uscellaneous  Farm  Products  .016^ 
170  Horses,  sailes,  ponies  .0206 
160  Cattle  and  calves. singl»<)Bolc.0187 
181  Calves,  double-deck        .OI5O 

190  Sheep  and  goats, single-deck  .0228 

191  Sheep  and  goats, double-deck  .0166 

200  Hogs,  single-deck 

201  Hogs  double-deck 
230  Poultry,  live 


UHITBD 
STATES 
I 

.012U 
.0122 
.OUiU 
.0100 

.0115 
.0136 
.0137 

.0125 
.0212 
.0113 
.0076 
.0061 
.0063 
.0093 
.0080 
.0061 
.0167 
.0212 
.028U 
.0225 
.0180 
.0216 
.0168 
.0167 
.0182 

.oeuo 

.Qt|68 
.0173 
.0200 
.02Ui 
.0176 
.0218 
.0216 
.0157 
.0161 
.0151+ 
.0215 
.0192 
.0185 
.0166 


260  Wool 

270  Hides,  green 

281  Aaimls,  lire,  I.O.S. 

Live  Animals 
210  Fresh  meats,  M.O.S. 

220  Meats,  cured,  dried 

221  Butterine  and  a«-garine 

222  Packing-house  products 
231  Poultry,  dressed 
21*0  Eggs 

250  Butter 

251  Cheese 
Animal  Products,  Edible 

290  Anthracite  coal 
300  Bituminous  coal 
310  Coke 

Coal  and  Coke 
320  Iron  Ore 

330  Copper  ore,  ccneentrates 

331  1-ead  ore  and  coneantrates 

332  Zinc  ore  and  concentrates 

333  Ores  and  concentrates, N.O 
392  Products  of  mines,  M.O.S. 

Ores 

350  Gravel,  sand  etc. 

351  Stone,  broken,  ground,  etc. 

352  Stone,  rough,  M.O.S. 
553  Stone,  finished,  M.O.S. 

Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 

390  Phosphate  rock,  crude,  etc. 

391  Sulphur  (brimstone) 
661  Sulphuric  acid 

Sulphur  and  Sulphurio  laid 
360  Petroleum,  erude 
370  Asphalt  (natural)  etc. 
U50  Petrolem  oils,  refined, etc, .0233 
lt51  ^«1.  road,  residual  oils  .0197 
U52  Lubricating  oils  and  grease  .0163 
tt53  Petrolexsa  products,  M.O.S.   .OI5U 

Petrol eiaa  and  Products      .0212 


.0265 
.0169 
.0267 
.0321* 
.0165 
.0326 
.0192 
.0192 
.0137 
.0251 
.0201 
.0303 
.0301 
.O32U 
.0257 
.0207 
.0116 
.0073 
.0155 
.0061 
.0101 
.0106 
.0145 
.0062 
.S..OO7O 
.OlOU 
.0098 
.0132 
.0111 
.0162 

.oiUi 
.0125 

.0092 

.0099 
.0193 
.0116 
.0117 
.0177 


(AST 

on 
•    % 

.013U 
.0138 
.011)0 
.0078 
.0120 

.0233 

.0195 

.0121) 
.011)6 
.0097 
.0081) 
.0066 
.0083 
.0111) 
.0091) 
.0089 
.0188 
.0500 
.0167 
.01)25 
.0211 
.OI9U 
.0253 
.01)60 
.0201 
.0321 
.0516 
.0205 
.0321 
.0298 
.0223 
.0199 

.0228 
.0172 
.0167 
.021)6 
.0209 
.0226 
.0167 
.0193 
.0180 
.0203 
.011)6 
.0252 
.0178 
.0178 
.0355 
.0162 
.0125 
.0250 
.0161) 
.02U3 
.011)6 
.0220 
.0350 
.0165 
.0326 
.0165 
.0187 
.0108 
.0252 
.0191 
.0216 
.0230 
.021)0 
.021)5 
.0180 
.0118 
.006U 
.0183 
.0099 
.0100 
.0138 
.0096 
.005U 

.0087 
.0107 
.0105 
.0136 

.0135 
.0207 
.0186 
.0139 
.0379 
.011)8 

.0323 
.0261 
.011)0 
.0191 
.0025 
.0311 

.0175 
.0156 
.021)1 


SOUTH-  WEST. 

ERN  ERM 

.0132  .0138 

.0132  .0121 

.0160  .0139 

.0116  .0121 

.0111  .0115 

.0151  .0135 

.022U  .0131* 

.0155  .0121, 

.0159  .0219 

.0129  .0127 

.0112  .0066 

.007li  .001)6 

.0122  .0057 

.0060  .0076 

.0105  .0069 

.0106  .0072 

.0216  .0160 

.0196  .0182 

.0317  .0279 

.021)6  .0219 

.0181  .0172 

.0267  .0202 

.0192  .016U 

.0295  .0163 

.0223  .0171* 

.0198  .O29U 

.0575  .01,06 

.0196  .0170 

.0850  .0169 

.0U06  .0233 

.0151  .0161 

.0316  .0221 

.0165  .0166 

.0251)  .0128 

.0233  .0170 

.011,3  .0138 

.0201,  .0192 

.0226  .0176 

.0207  .0165 

.0223  .0161, 

.OI7U  .0200 

.0195  .0166 

.0338  .0213 

.011,3  .0156 

.0170  .0181 

.0167  .0106 

.0167  .0151, 

.0229  .Ollrf) 

.0256  .0190 

.0360  .0215 

.0358  .0221 

.0313  .0166 

.0299  .0265 

.0233  .0180 

.01,57  .OiiU 

.0217  .OJI5 

.0186  .0161, 

.011*6  .0350 

.0262  .0197 

.0202  .0196 

.0181  .0195 

.0227  .0253 

.0197  .0218 

.01,00  .0371* 

.01)21  .0337 

.0537  .0357 

.0522  .0257 

.0206  .021,0 

.0093  .0111, 

.0080  .0089 

.0091  .011)6 

.0080  .0091 

.0281  .0098 

.0138  .0106 

-  .0145 

.0071  .0063 

.0053  .0250 

.0123  .0091* 


.0112 
.0121, 
.0112 


.0119 
.0092 


.0091 
.0131, 
.0090 


.0011,   .0121, 
.0126  .0139 


.0119 
.0053 


.0160  .0091 

.0102  .0214 

.0091,  .0115 

.0138  .0111 

.0135  .0163 

.0265  .0209 

.0237  .011)6 

.0192  .011,7 

.0167  .0137 

.0263  .0181, 


POCA- 
HOKTAS 
I 

.0062 
.0085 
.0117 
.0086 
.0170 
.0300 

.0091 
.0156 

.0133 
.0095 

•  OUJ, 

.0077 

.0182 
.0086 
.0096 
.0207 
.021)6 
.0292 

.0178 
.0287 
.0061, 

.023U 
.0311* 


.0583 
.0167 
.0178 

.0161 
.0176 
.0202 
.0853 
.0161, 
.0211 
.0166 
.0179 

.011,3 

.01,00 
.0116 
.0160 

.0135 
.0135 
.0517 

.0209 

.0256 
.0197 

.oaia 
.0251 


.0179 

.0211 
.0236 
.0176 
.0358 
.0205 
.0207 
.0225 
.0230 
.0251 
.0207 
.0076 
.0057 
.0111 
.0057 
.0061, 


.0100 

.0075 
.0115 
.0107 

.0119 
.0115 
.0111, 
.0117 
.0116 
.0081, 
.0113 
.0171 
.0155 
.0386 
.0223 
.0257 
.0263 
.0166 
.0271 
.0252 


GROUP  ICC 
MO.   NO.  COMCIDITX 


raiTBD  lAST-  SOUTH-  1IB8T- 
STATES   IRM   BRH    HW 


%  %  %             % 

UOO  Logs  .0106  .0131)  .0111 

UOl  Posts,  poles,  and  piling  .0126  .0231  .0126 

1,02  Wood  (fuel)  .0113  .OI85  .0110 

lao  Ties,  railroad  .0163  .0189  .011«6 

1,20  Pulpwood  .0095  .0136  .0076 

1.30  Lumber,  shingles,  and  lath  .0117  .0178  .OI36 

1.31  Box,  orate,  and  cooperage  .OII5  .0160  .0112 

1.32  Veneer  and  built-up  wood  .0103  .0128  .011,3 
1)1)2  Crude  rubber  (unreclaimed)  .OI5I  .OOI5  .0201, 
1)1,3  Products  of  forests,  M.0.4.  .011,0  .0182  .OII5 

13      Forest  Products  .0117  .0163  .0123 

100  Cottonseed  .0219  .01,07  .021,6 

101  Cottonseed  meal  and  cake  .011,3  .OI6J4  .0157 
160  Vegetable  -  oil  cake,  etc  .OO96  .0106  .OOU, 
1)60  Cottonseed  oil  .0183  .0091,  .0197 
1)61  Linseed  oil  .0161  .0019  .0097 
1)62  Vegetable  oils,  M.O.S.  .0066  .0099  .0069 
280  Fish  or  saa-animal  oil  .011,3  .Olci,  .0250 

11,      Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Anlaal  .OI63  .0112  .019U 

1)90  Iron,  pig  .0126  .OI56  .OO56 

1)91  Iron  and  steel.  6th  Class  .OI76  .0216  .0061, 

500  Rails,  fastenings,  frogs  .OI63  .OI5O  .0225 

510  Cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings  .0173  .0225  .011,2 

511  Iron  and  steel  pipa/ittings  .0182  .0172  ,0199 

512  Iron  and  steel  1  Hails,  wire  .0182  .0178  .011)6 

513  Iron  and  steel,  5th  Class  .0190  .0191  .0177 
563  Railway  oar  wheels,  axles  .021a  .0230  .0221 

692  Furnace  slag  .011,5  .0161  .0062 

693  Scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  .0192  .0206  .0127 

15  Iron  and  Steel  .0161  .0188  .0122 

520  Copper  I  Ingot,  matte,  pig  .0126  .0207  .0233 

521  Copper,  brass,  and  bronis  .OI36  .0221,  .0266 

522  Lead  and  sine)  Ingot,  Bar  .0089  .0102  .0119 

523  Aluminum!  Ingot,  pig,  slab  .0261  .0223  .0302 

16  All  Other  Metals  .OIO5  .0129  .011,3 
530  Machinery  and  boilers  .0210  .0193  .0377 

580  Agricultural  implaunts,etc.  .0226  .0203  .0206 

581  Vehicles,  horse-drawn,  etc.  .Olla  .0091  .O325 

582  Traotors  and  parts  .O256  .0213  .0265 

590  Automobiles  (passenger)  .01,30  .0377  .0675 

591  Autotrucks  .0302  .(fil,9  .0771, 

592  Automobiles,  K.D.  and  parts  .0207  .0217  .0280 

593  Automobile  tires  .0197  .0199  .01,06 

610  Furniture,  swtal  .0257  .0258  .0264 

611  Furniture,  not  metal  .0297  .03OI  .01,30 
697  Building  woodwork(millwtrk)  .0152  .0297  .O303 

17  Appliances  .0256  .021)1,  .01,19 
51,0  Cement,  building  .OI75  .0218  .OI55 

550  Brick,  comnon  .011,0  .0139  .0155 

551  Brick,  and  building  tile  .0126  .0121,  .0123 

552  Artificial  stone,  M.O.S.  .OI36  .0138  .0187 
560  Lime,  coaK>n  (qulok  slaked )  .0122  .0101,  .OI7I 
361  Plaster,  stucco,  wall.eto.  .0123  .0170  .0113 

18  Building  Material  .0157  .OI63  .OI5I 
380  Salt  .0121  .0111)  .0200 

1.70  Sugar  (beat  or  cane)  .0163  .OI56  .015I, 

1.71  Table  sirups  and  molasses  .0109  .0093  .Olli, 

1.72  Molasses,  blackstrap,  etc.  .011«6  .0197  .0096 
620  Beverages  .0181  .0168  .0312 
650  Ice  .0236  .0211,  .0333 
680  Canned  food  products  .0171,  .OI65  .051,7 

19  Manufactured  Food  .0159  .OI5I  .0159 

650  Newsprint  paper  .0151,  .0152  .0161 

651  Printing  paper,  N.O.S.  .0152  .0153  .0166 
691,  Paper  bags,  wrappirg  paper  .OI56  .OI63  .OI6I 

695  PWperboard,  wallboard  .0153  .016?  .OI31 

696  Building  paper  and  roofing  .OI65  .0177  .0159 

20  Paper  and  Products  .0155  .OI6I  .011,9 
1)1)0  Rosin  .0209  .0219  .0226 
U)l  Turpentine  .0169  .0230  .0216 
660  Alcohol,  denatured  or  wood  .OI7I  .0177  .0129 
662  Explosives,  R.O.S.  .01,30  .01)1,9  .0263 
691  Paints,  oil  and  varnishes  .0160  .0159  .0205 

21  Chemicals  .0201  .0189  .0217 
271  Leather  .0207  .0192  .021,1 

670  Cotton  cloth  and  fabrics  .0306  .0262  .O327 

671  Bagging  and  bags  .OI76  .0161  .OI63 

22  Textiles  and  Leather  .0216  .0199  .0260 
570  Gewer  pipe  and  draintilr  .0162  .011,5  .0195 

699  Olass,  flat,  not  plate  .0166  .0166  .Olli, 

700  Glass:  Bottles,  jars,  etc.  .OI5O  .011|6  .021)6 

23  Glass  and  Tile  .0155  .011,6  .0198 
690  Tobacco,  manufactured  .0^81  .0277  .0312 
696  Soap  and  washing  compounds  .OI67  .0167  .0171, 

701  Iknufactures  miscellanec  ji  .0176  .0178  .0172 
21,      Miscellaneous  .OI76  .0178  .0172 


OlQIt 
0111 
019^ 
0157 
0081 
OlOA 
OllJ, 
0098 
0178 
0114 
010^1 
020^ 
013^ 
0091 

0183 

0124 
0070 
OI9A 
016] 
009U 
0111 
016') 
011,^ 
0221, 
020^ 
0187 
026? 
011,1) 
0154 
0171 
Olli) 
OlQli 

ooe<> 
031*) 

0091! 

022t. 
021,1' 
029^ 
026H 
Ol,9i« 
01,86 
0156 
0190 
025 1 
026' 
012? 
025^ 
016(1 
0124 

0131. 
012' 
011,8 
0097 
0155" 
0126 

016a 

0126 
011)1, 
0160 
021)1. 
0180 
0161, 
011,fl 
0161) 
0150 
0^ 
015  » 
015(1 
011,7 
0139 
0161 
01)60 
015] 
020V 
621 A 
0237 
0174 
016 1 
0161 
0163 
0161, 
0171. 

oi5<i 
Ol6'> 
017s 
017't 


•OCA- 
fCMTAS 


0078 
0276 

01..3 
0326 
ooeo 
0167 
011,5 
0138 

0153 

0135 
0156 

0162 
0071, 
0086 

0061 

0073 
0161 
0126 
0310 
0211 
0372 
0200 
0171 
0215 
0139 
0173 
0172 
0180 
0310 
0088 

0091 
0222 
0127 
0231 
011)1, 
0526 
0195 
O35U 

0214 

051*9 
0221 
0332 

0216 
0173 

011,0 
0202 
0157 
0175 
0096 
0100 
0166 
0108 
0152 
0172 
0392 
0196 
0173 
0215 
0112 
0125 

0145 
0142 
0127 

0151 
0195 
1470 
011)2 
0199 
0178 
0210 
0167 
0195 
OI65 
0166 
0211 
0162 
0300 
0199 
0180 
0188 


01 


06 


07 


10 


11 


12 


noTiw  |0« 


cuatxnoAnoi 


vtam  lAR-  snni 


of  SallMgr  Lewi  TnCrtc, 
IOC 


Car  nils  -  1932 


COMOOm 


mniau   un-  som- 
STATU     am     m 


IDVMmt 
to  Oon 
90  Oats 

W>  Bvlajr  aa«  n« 
Itt  riMMX 

ia  KlM 

Ue  •rala,  I.O.S. 

90  riMT.  l*Mt 

51  Hsml.  asni 

Se  PlMT  iMt  aaml,- 

«0  e«rMl  reo«  irivwmttqM 

61  KU  |rD*»t«.  I.O.S. 

OMmt  C«r«mls 
70  hy  aad  alfalfa 
n  Mn> 
ao  1Mm«M,   laaf 

90  Cottoa  la  bales 

91  CettOB  llBtars,  aolls 
CottOB,  Bay  asd  Tobasoo 

UO  Oraa(«s  aad  crapsfrult 
HI  Tinrns.  11ms.  aad  aitnis 

120  Apples,  frash 

121  Umma 

122  BatTlas.  frash 

123  CmBUleopas  and  malooa 

124  an«M,  frMh 

125  PsMhas.  frssk 
U6lhtarMlaas 

127  Ftnilts,  frash,  doasstle 
120  Pnlta.  frash,  troplsal 
130  Potatoas.  other  tlMS  swaat 
1U>  CabUga 
Ua  Onions 
142  TcmtOM 

lll3  Vagatablas,  frash,  I.O.S. 
Perishables 

150  Beams  aad  peas,  dried 

151  Prvlts,  dried  or  evaporated 

152  Tegetables,  dry.  I.O.S. 
161  Peanuts 

164  Prodiiets  of  Acrlealture 
262  Aaiaal  produsts.  I.O.S. 
6U>  Psrtillsers.  I.O.S. 

Mlaeellaaeoas  Perm  Predaets 
170  aorsas,  ailee.  peades 
lao  Cattle  aad  ealTes.sUkgle-dad 
ISl  CUvse,  doahle-daek 
190  ikeep  aad  (oats.siacle-deek 
91  Sheep  aad  goats, deuble-deak 
200  legs.  sii«le-deek 
m  legs,  deable-deek 
230  Poultry.  llTO 
260  «Del 

270  Udes,  green 
281  iaiaaU,  Ure.  I.O.S. 

Uto  iolaaU 
210  Presh  Bsats.  I.O.S. 

220  Msats.  owed,  dried 

221  tatterlas  aad  aargarlae 

222  PMklag-house  produets 
2^1  Pealtry.  dressed 

8W>  Iggs 

250  latter 

251  Cheese 

AaSaal  Prodasts.  Idlble 
290  Ankhraslte  eoal 
300  BltiaJnoos  eoal 
310  Coke 

Coal  a^  Coke 
320  TroB  ore 

330  Copper  are.  oanseatratee 

331  I«ad  ore  aad  e< 

332  lias  ore  aad  a 

333  ^os  aad  eoassatratae 
392  PMdaets  of  alaae,  I.O.S. 

Ores 
35c  >aTel,  saad,  ete. 
551  Btoae.  breksB,  ground,  ete. 
3S2  StasM,  rough.  1.0.8. 
39  StOBe,  flalshed,  1.0.8. 

9taA,  Stoae  aad  (hvvel 

390  Ikesphete  rook,  orude,  ete. 

391  Sulphur  (brlastoae) 
661  Sulpkorle  said 

Solphw  aad  Salphvlo  AeU 
360  PstreloiB.  erade 

SAafhaH  (sataral)  ete. 
Patrolew  oils,  refined 
431  Pael,  road,  residual  oil 
i02  brtrlaatiag  oils  aad  grease 
453  'otroleiai  produots,  I.O.S. 
Petreleia  aad  P|re4Bots 


44B 

fj0l  J« 

•  .37 

•  .36 

.38 

.58 

.58 

.55 

.78 

s 

■s 

n 

.36 

.38 

.21 

.39 

.99 

J^ 

.66 

.51 

.56 

.13 

.51 

.05 

.95 

.70 

.15 

.%. 

•58 

.25 

.61 

1 

•36 

.07 

•32 

.27 

.97 

•31 

:2 

.29 

.21 

.17 

.21 

.18 

.14 

.11 

.27 

.17 

.80 

.16 

•13 

•  17 

•19 

.21 

•13 

.16 

Ja 

.18 

.21 

.u 

.16 

•20 

.19 

.22 

.19 

.16 

.20 

.22 

S 

.26 

.21 

.27 

.30 

.26 

.25 

•95 

.31 

.22 

.33 

•41 

.28 

.27 

.59 

.33 

•25 

. 

•J? 

.27 

.53 

.36 

U16 

.26 

.24 

.33 

.24 

•26 

.29 

.57 

.26 

•29 

•09 

.25 

.78 

.46 

.25 

.29 

.25 

.31 

•90 

.33 

•f 

.3U 

.21 

•32 

•33 

Ji3 

.51 

.52 

.38 

.20 

•27 

.30 

.19 

. 

eW 

J42 

.06 

.26 

. 

.A 

.32 

.» 

.3i> 

•23 

.22 

.33 

.20 

.22 

.27 

.52 

.29 

•30 

•33 

.26 

.27 

.26 

.45 

.23 

. 

.26 

Ji2 

Ja 

.22 

.36 

.25 

.22 

.27 

•21 

•26 

.20 

.21 

.16 

.19 

•25 

.25 

.29 

.25 

•21 

.25 

.21 

.22 

-.25 

.19 

•27 

.26 

.51 

.29 

.25 

•92 

S 

.76 
.37 

.39 

:5I 

.21 

.19 

•25 

.26 

•21 

.50 

.3k 

J« 

.» 

•52 

2 

1 

.50 

Z 

.22 

.53 

•» 
•33 

.24 

■s 

.99 

.27 

.33 

•7» 

.21 

.19 

.29 

.21 

.25 

.19 

.16 

J16 

.25 

.16 

.»9 

.26 

.15 

.21 

.17 

.16 

.3b 

.18 

•  19 

.22 

.21 

.24 

.82 

.19 

.21 
.84 

.16 
.19 

■s 

.31 

Ja 

.i<9 

■£ 

.30 

.36 
.56 

.31 

.21 

.20 

.28 

.22 

.25 

.25 

.22 

.25 

.24 

.30 

.21 

.16 

.29 

.32 

.24 

.24 

.21 

.26 

.35 

Jfi 

.29 
.36 

.27 
.25 

.27 
.62 

■s 

•31 

.16 

'M 

.25 

.29 

.51 
.55 

■s 

.24 
.29 

.3* 

.51 

.67 

.36 

.17 

.27 

.23 

.27 

.32 

.26 

3 

S 

■Ji 

•£ 

•34 

2 

.51 
*55 

■s 

£ 

:g 

•? 

.56 

1.65 

.56 

.36 

:a 

.72 

4»7 

'^ 

•^ 

.22 

.05 

•33 

.02 

.36 
.51 

.1^ 
.54 

.54 

t 

J|2 
•99 

.90 

.» 

.94 

a»7 

.56 

.72 

.76 

.61 

.73 

.72 

.tt 

.76 

.69 

J«6 

•68 

.72 

.96 

.55 

.3 

:2 

.55 

.59 

.51 

.68 

.77 

.62 

.71 

.10 

5.17 

Je 

.86 

.» 

•s» 

.57 

.65 

.» 

.99 

.9i» 

1.50 

.52 

.98 

.91 

.61 
M 
.61 

1.14 

■z 

.50 

.56 

.82 

1.89 

.78 

.65 

.71 

.81 

.57 

.72 

U 

1.01 

.77 

..9b 

•67 

.37 

.36 

.31 

.37 

•55 

•?5 

.96 

.29 

.60 

.61 

.68 

.76 

.55 

.71 

13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


IfiO  logs 

Ifil  Posts,  poles,  aad  plUag 
402  Seed  (fuel) 
410  nes.  railroad 
420  Palpaood 

490  Uaibsr,  skiaglee,  aad  lath 
kSl  loK,  erate,  aad  cooperage 
ld2  Teaeer  aad  ballt-up  wood 
ija  Crude  rubber   (imreelaiMd) 
4b3  Produots  of  forests,  1.0.8. 
Pereet  Produots 

100  Cettonaaed 

101  CottoBseed  asal  aad  oaks 
160  ?agstable  -  oil  eake,  ete. 
td»0  Cottonseed  oil 

1^1  Llaseed  oil 

ijfie  Vegetable  oils.  I.O.S. 

280  Pish  or  sea-aalaal  oil 

Oils  -  Vegetable  aad  Aaiaal 
490  Iron,   pig 

Ifil  Iron  aad  steal,  6th  Class 
500  Kails,  fastenings,   eta. 

510  Cast-iron  pipe  aad  flttiags 

511  Iron  aad  steel  pipe, fittings 

512  Iron  aal  steeli  Sails,  wire 

513  XroB  aad  steel,  5th  Class 
59  Railmy  ear  wheels,  axles 

692  Pumaoe  slag 

693  Serap  iron  and  serap  steel 
Iron  aad  Steel 

580  Copperi  Ingot,  aatte,  pig 

521  Copper,  brass,  aad  broass 

522  Lead  *  slaet  Ingot,  bar 

523  AlialBim  Ingot,  pig,  slab 
All  Other  Metals 

WO   Maohinery  aad  boilers 

580  Agrieultural  implements,  ate. 

581  Vehleles,  horse-drawn,  eta. 

582  Traotors  aad  parts 

590  Autcaobiles   (passeager) 
.591  Autotmeka 

•9e  AutOBDbilee.  K.D.  and  parte 
595  AutosBbile  tires 

610  Paraiture,  aetal 

611  Paraiture.  aot  metal 

697  luildiag  woodnrk  (aillaork) 


SbO  Ciaiut.  boildlag 

550  kriek.  eoMHn 

951  Iriek.  aad  building  Ule 

552  irtlfieUl  stoos,  1.0.8. 

560  Um,  eoMOB  (quiek,slakod) 

561  Plaster  (stueeo  or  wall)  ete. 
Balldlag  Material 

380  Salt 

470  Si^ar  (beet  or  ease) 

471  table  sirups  aal  aolasses 

472  Molasses,  blaekstrap,  ete. 
620  Berereges 

^  loe 

680  fsBBSil  food  produets 
MaaBfaotured  Pood 

650  IsBspriat  paper 

651  Priatii«  paper,  I.O.S. 

694  ^par  bags,  vappiag  paper 

695  Paperboard.  wallboard 

696  kaidlag  paper  aad  roofiag 
Paper  aad  Produsta 

Ufi  Kesia 

441  tuipsuliae 

660  Aleohol,  deaatured  or  wood 

66e  (xploaiTes.  I.O.S. 

691  Palats  oil  aad  varnishes 

Chsaieals 
271  Leathv 

670  Cotton  eloth  and  fabries 

671  Bagging  aad  bags 
Textiles  aad  Leather 

570  Sotot  pipe  aad  draiatlle 
699  Olasa,  flat,  aot  plate 
TOO  Olass,  bottlee,  Jars,  ete. 

Glass  aad  Tile 
690  Tobaoeo,  aaaifaetttred 
696  Soap  aad  nsaMnt  eoapouada 
701  Haaufaotures  alsesllaaeous 

liseellaaaous 


.37 
.33 

••^ 

•91 
•52 

•26 

•24 

•53 
.27 
.52 

.61 
.40 
.24 
.55 
•41 
•86 

I46 
.67 
.75 
.51 
Jfi 
.49 
•b9 
.53 
.60 
.77 
.80 
.56 

■(d 
•43 
.58 
.56 

•42 

•3« 
.31 
.15 
•36 
•au 

•25 

.30 

.29 
.26 
.23 

•27 
.26 
.67 

JlD 
.30 
.39 
.56 

Ibe 
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ALL  COHiODITIB 
lOlhMt 
20  Com 

Oats 

Burltgr  and  ty 

162  PUxa*«l 

163  Sucar  bMta 

01  Bulk  Orain  and  Boats 
la  Rloa 
1|2  Oraln.  1.0.8. 

50  nour,  ahaat 

51  llaal.  corn 

52  Flour  and  aaal,  sdlbls 

60  Coraal  food  praparatloaa 

61  mil  iroduots,  1.0.8. 

02  Othar  Caraals 

70  Hay  and  alfalfk 

71  Stras 
80  Tobaoco,  laaf 

90  Cotton  in  balas 

91  Cotton  llntars,  noils,  ata» 

03  Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 

110  Oran^as  and  grapafrult 

111  LsBona,  llaaa,  and  oltrua 

120  Applas,  frash 

121  Bananas 

122  Barries,  frash 

123  Cantaloupas  and  aalona 
12U  Grapas,  frash 

125  Paaohes,  frash 

126  Hataraalons 

127  Fruits,  fVash,  doaastlo 
12B  Fruits,  frash,  tropioal 
130  Potatoas,  othar  than  aaaat 
liio  Cabbala 
ll(l  Onions 
Ui2   TosMtoat 
1U3  Vagatablas.  frash,  H.O.S. 

OU      Parlshablas 

150  Baans  and  paas,  driad 

151  Fruits,  drlad  or  a*aporatad 

152  Tagstablea,  dry,  1.0.8. 
161  Paanuts 

l61i  Products  of  agrloultura 
262  AniMil  products,  I.O.S. 
6I1O  Fertllltars.  I.O.S. 

05  Miseallanaous  Fkz*  Products 
170  Rorsas,  aules,  ponlas 
180  Cattla  and  calras,  slngla-daek 
161  CalTas,  doubla-daok 

190  Shaap,  goats,  slngle-dack 

191  Shaap,  goats,  doubla-daek 

200  Hogs,  slngla-daok 

201  Hogs,  doubla-daok 

230  Poultry,  llTO 

260  Wool 
270  Hldas,  graan 

261  Anlaals,  lira,  H.O.S. 

06  LlTS  Animals 
210  Frash  naats,  N.O.S. 

220  Haats,  eurad,  drlad 

221  Buttarine  and  aargarina 

222  Paoking-houas  produota 

231  Poultry,  drassed 
2tD   Eggs 

250  Butter 

251  Chaasa 

07  AniJMl  Products,  Bdlbla 
290  Anthraoita  coal 
300  BltuBinous  coal 
310  Coke 

06  Coal  and  Coke 

3i30  Iron  ore 

330  Copper  ore  eoncantratas 

331  Lead  ore  and  oonosartratas 

332  Zine  ore  and  oonoantratas 

333  Ores  and  oonesotratas 
392  Products  of  alnae,  I.O.S. 

09  Ores 

350  Graral  and  sand 

351  Stona,  broken,  ground,  etc. 

352  Stone,  rough,  I.O.S. 

353  Stone,  finished,  I.O.S. 

10  Sand,  Stona,  and  Graral 

390  Phosphate  rook,  crude,  etc. 

391  Sulphur  (brlastone) 
661  Sulphuric  aeid 

11  Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Aoid 
360  Patrola«ai,  crude 
370  Asphalt  (natural,  by-produots) 
it50  PatroleuM  oils,  refined 
U5I  Fuel,  road,  and  residual  oils 
U52  Lubrloating  oils,  ete. 
!t53  PetroleuB  produota 

12  PatrolauB  and  Produota 
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11 
15 
15 

25 

16 

12 
10 
12 
15 

11* 
1*9 
57 
50 
57 
72 

1*5 
56 
51* 
14* 
50 
55 
50 
29 
27 
1*7 

5U 
51 
58 
55 
26 
31 
19 
26 
27 
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1*00  Logs 

I4OI  Posts,  polaa,  and  piling 

J4O2  IkMd  (fuel) 
1*10  Ties,  railroad 
1*20  Pulpvood 

1*50  Luiiber,   shingles,   and  lath 
1*31  Box,   erata,   and  ooopersfe 
U32  Tanaor  and  built-up'  aood 
1(1*2  Crude  rubber  (unraelalaad) 
1*1*5  Products  of  forests,    N.O.S. 
13  Foraot  Products 

100  Cottonseed 

101  Cottonseed  aaal  and  oaka 
160  Tagatabla  -  oil  oake,  ate. 
1|60  Cottonaaad  oil 

1*61  Linsaad  oil 
1(62  Vegetable  oils,  I.O.S. 
280  Fish  or  saa-aninal  oil 
It*      Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal 
1(90  Iron,  pig 

1(91  Iron  and  steel,  6th  class 
500  Ralls,  Csstanings,  etc. 

510  Cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings 

511  Iron  and  steel  pipe,  fittings 

512  Iron  and  atael:  Naila,  wire 

513  Iron  and  steel,  5th  cUss 
56}  Railaay  oar  aheels,  ailes 
£92  Furnace  slag 
695  Scrap  Iron  and  scrap  steal 

Iron  and  Steel 

520  Copper:  Ingot,  aatta,  pig 

521  Coi^Mr,  brass  and  bronia,  bar 
523  Lead  and  sine:  Ingot,  bar 
523  Aliatinum:  Ingot,  pig,  ?lab 

All  Other  lletals 
550  Machinery  and  boilers 

580  Agricultural  Iaq>leBeiits,  etc. 

581  Tehielas,  horse-drain;,  etc. 

582  Tractors  and  parts 

590  Autoaohiles  (paasangsr) 

591  Autotrueka 

592  Autonobilas,  K.D.  and  parts 
^3  AutoBoblle  tires 

610  Furniture,  aatal 

611  Furniture,  not  aatal 
697  Building  woodaork 

Appliances 
51*0  Cement,  building 

550  Brick,  oonnon 

551  Brick,  and  building  tile 

552  Artificial  atone,  B.r.S. 

560  Line,  oomon,  quick,  alaked 

561  Plaster,  stuooo,  ate. 
Building  Vaterial 

360  Salt 

1*70  S<igar  (beet  or  oanc ) 

1*71  Table  sirups  and  aolKiisas 

1*72  Uolasses,  blackstrap,  etc. 

620  BereragOs 

630  Ice 

680  Canned  food  products 

19  Hanufactured  Food 

650  Noweprlnt  paper 

651  Printing  paper,  N.O.S. 
69I*  Paper  bags,  wrapping  paper 
695  Paperboard,  aallboard 

£96  Buildlqg  paper,  roofing 

20  Paper  and  Product* 
U*0  Rosin 

1*1*1  Turpentine 

660  Alcohol,  denatured  or  aood 

662  ExplosiTOS,  N.O.S. 

691  Paints  in  oil  and  Tarnishes 

21  Chemicals 
271  Leather 

670  Cotton  cloth  and  fabrics 

671  BaggiAg  and  bags 

22  Textiles  and  Leather 
570  Sewer  pipe  and  draintlla 

699  Glass,  flat,  not  plate 

700  Glaaa:  Bottles,  jars,  etc. 

23  Glass  and  Tile 

690  Tobacco,  Hanufactured 

698  Soap  and  washing  ooBpounds 

701  Manufactures,  alsoel Laneous 
2l*      Miscellaneous 
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1*00  Logs 

Uoi  Poata,  polaa,  aad  piliag 
Uce  Wood  (fuel) 
illo  Tiaa,  railroad 
1(20  Pulprood 

1(90  Luabar,   shingles,  aad  lath 
1*31  Box,  crate,  and  eooparaga 
1*32  Tenear  and  built^ip  aood 
1|L|2  Crude  rubber  (uaraelaiaad) 
1(1*3  Produota  of  foraata,  ■•0.8. 
Forest  Predaaf 

100  CottOBsaed 

101  Cottoiisaad  aaal  aad  aaka 
160  Tacatabla  -  oil  aaka.  ata. 
UbO   Cottoaaaad  all 

i(6l  Linaead  ell 

1(62  Tagatable  oils.  1.0.8. 

260  Fiah  or  aaa-aaiaal  oU 

011a  -  Tagatabla  aad  Aalaal 
1(90  Ir«a,  pig 

1(91  Iron  and  atael,  6tk  elasa 
500  Bails,  faatanlnga,  ato. 

510  Caat-iroB  pipe  and  fittings 

511  Iron  and  steel  pipe,  fittings 

512  Irosi  and  atael i  Mails,  wire 

513  Iron  aad  steel,  5th  alaaa 
583  Railway  ear  aheela,  azlaa 

692  Fumaoe  slag 

693  Scrap  iron  and  scrap  steal 
Iron  and  Steel 

520  Copper:  Ingot,  aatte,  pig 

521  Copper,  brass  and  brcsue 

522  Lead  and  sine:  lagot,  bar 

523  Alualnasb  Ingot,  pig.  slab 
All  Othar  Metals 

530  Haahinary  and  boilers 
580  Agrleultural  liylisniHa.  ata. 
561  Vehielea,  horsa-draaa,  ete.  , 
5A2  Traetora  and  parts 

590  Autoaoblles  (passeogar) 

591  Autotrueka 

992  Aataaobilas,  I.D.  aid  purta 
593  AntoMblla  tlraa 

610  PUralture,  aatal 

611  Furniture,  not  aatal 
697  Baildiag  woodwark 

AppllaBsao 
5I1C  Osaant,  baildli« 
5$0  Brlek,      iiiiaiiai 

551  Briek  and  building  tile 

552  Artifleial  atone,  I.O.S. 

560  Uaa,  ocBiHB,  ()ulek,  slakMl 

561  Plaster,   stuooo,  ate. 
Building  MstarUl 

3ao  Salt 

U70  Sugar  (beat  or  eana) 
1(71  Table  sirups  and  aolaasaa 
1*72  Holaaaaa.  blaekstrap,  ata. 
620  Barer agea 
630  Ice 

660  Canned  food  produota 
Haoofaetured  Food 

690  laaaprlnt  paper 

651  Printing  paper,  I.O.S. 
69lt  Paper  baga,  wrapping  paper 
69$  Paporbeaird,  wallboard 
696  Balldlng  papar  aad  roofing 

Nipar  aad  Prodoats 
U«0  loala 
l(bl  Turpentine 

660  Aleehol.  deaatorad  ar  wood 
6&2  bpleaiwaa.  I.O.S. 

691  Palnta  in  oil  and  varalahaa 
Oiaaieala 

271  Leather 

6T0  Cotton  eloth  aad  fakrUa 

671  Bagclng  aad  baga 

TaKtllea  aad  Leather 
570  BsMor  pipe  and  draiokile 

699  Olaaa,  flat,  aot  pUta 

700  Olaaat  Battlaa,  ytru,   ata. 
Claas  and  Tile 

690  Tobaeeo,  aaaafaatarad 
696  Soap  Bad  a— hliig  eo^ooada 
7D1  Msaafaeturas,  aiaeallaaaaaa 
maaallaaaoita 


XB 


•OOP  ICC 

DIITD 

BAST-  1 

KWTH-  1 

IB8T- 

POQA-   (BOl 

■0.  K.         eOMODITT 

8TATI8 

m 

BI 

BUT 

H0RA8   10 

ALL  COMDDITin 

200 

196 

205 

261 

269 

10  Mheat 

262 

207 

259 

2ek 

999 

20  eoni 

259 

2k9 

189 

275 

166 

30  Oata 

192 

21k 

201 

155 

299 

i*0  Barley  aad  rya 

m 

aoi 

296 

m 

982 

162  Plauaed 

198 

161 

919 

200 

9k5 

163  aygar  baata 

26 

92 

272 

27 

01      tulk  orain  aad  laata 

231* 

220 

250 

2k2 

261 

U  >iaa 

299 

262 

279 

251 

231 

1(2  OralB.  1.0.8. 

279 

299 

kU 

960 

U99 

90  Floar,  wheat 

2Sk 

267 

196 

9ak 

30k 

51  Heal.  aoTB 

52  Plaor  aad  aaal,  edible 

W. 

201 

220 

29k 
252 

271 

199   19 

k05 
579 

60  Cereal  food  praparatlcaa 

296 

227 

296 

61  Mill  predaeta.  1.0.8. 

232 

ao 

236 

25k 

295 

ce      Othar  Caraala 

265 

2k9 

216 

2^ 

512 

70  Bay  aad  alfalAt 

211 

199 

299 

217 

260 

71  Stranr 

191 

126 

197 

12k 

190 

80  Tobaaeo.  leaf 

206 

217 

187 

229 

2^ 

90  Cotton  la  balaa 

2BB 

ifio 

269 

212 

21(5   Ik 

91  Cotton  lintera,  nolle,  ate. 

267 

226 

269 

266 

256 

03       Cotton,  Bay  and  Tobaeeo 

220 

19k 

2k6 

215 

255 

110  Oranges  aad  grapefruit 

700 

3«9 

5k6 

1,075 

koi 

111  Lessons,  llaes,  aad  eltrua 

750 

609 

335 

857 

k52 

120  Applaa,  fresh 

562 

318 

305 

877 

167 

121  Bananas 

217 

550 

296 

277 

122  Barriea,  freah 

ifib 

91k 

392 

580 

231 

123  Cantaloupes  and  aaloaa 

659 

589 

^ 

726 

312 

12l*  Grapes,  fresh 

TU9 

k66 

393 

1,007 

kU* 

125  Peaahes,  fresh 

1*18 

kll 

193 

k76 

32k 

126  Materaelans 

292 

210 

9a 

9kB 

166   15 

127  Frulta,  fraah,  doaaatla 

656 

55k 

3k5 

799 

510 

128  Pruita,  fraah,  tropioal 

un 

926 

5k7 

685 

279 

130  Potatoaa.  other  than  awaot 

909 

18k 

256 

k8o 

269 

11*0  Oabbaga 

361 

279 

k76 

k30 

16k 

llil  Oalosw 

369 

923 

^ 

k33 

386   16 

li(2  Toaatoes 

599 

k77 

583 

kl2 

11(3  Tagatablea,  freah.  1.0.8. 

961 

k?6 

k52 

710 

k5k 

Ok      Parishablea 

m 

537 

k37 

721 

278 

150  Baana  and  paaa.  dried 

236 

3Qk 

7k6 

koo 

151  Pnilta,  driad  or  araporatad 

582 

315 

koi 

661 

999 

152  Tagatablaa.  dry.  1.0.8. 

261 

271 

261 

316 

k20 

161  Paaaata 

VOi  Prodaata  of  agrieultara 

256 

313 

Ok 

260 

ao 

269 

a 

U^ 

282  Aalaal  produata,  1.0.8. 

302 

231 

269 

232 

<llO  PartUlsera.  1.0.8. 

169 

157 

156 

2^ 

177 

05      maaallaaaoaa  Pana  Produata 

270 

ai 

191 

k31 

273 

170  laraaa,  wlaa,  paaiaa 

330 

920 

216 

358 

g  ^^ 

180  Oattla  aad  aalvaa.  alagla-daak  aSk 

915 

172 

277 

181  Oalwaa,  doubla-daek 

3tiS 

976 

216 

911 

89 

190  Shaap.  gaa*s.  alagla-daak 

297 

269 

Ikl 

U 

925 

191  Shaap,  goata,  doubla-deok 

391* 

361 

153 

205 

200  loga,  slngle-deok 

232 

263 

189 

231 

157 

201  Boca,  doubla-deok 

366 

l|ig 

2k7 

319 

126 

230  Poultry,  lira 

505 

636 

26k 

3k9 

k57   18 

a6oa»oi 

978 

216 

205 

681 

575 

270  Hides,  graan 

301 

259 

373 

361 

905 

261  Aalaals,  lira,  1.0.8. 

195 

512 

523 

06      LlTe  Aalaala 

321* 

9k2 

216 

523 

250 

210  Fraah  aaats,  I.O.S. 

996 

k3l( 

36k 

557 

569 

220  Heats,  eurad,  drlad,  ate. 

1.26 

k05 

330 

509 

k59 

221  Buttarine  and  aargarina 

222  rsaklng-houaa  produata 

339 
375 

ko9 

S 

382 

558 

k^   19 

231  Poultry,  draaaed 

aiiocgga 

U.2 

ka6 

258 

k03 

^ 

lA 

k6l 

2flk 

5k2 

51^ 

250  BMtar 

99lt 

kl6 

297 

570 

kek 

251  Chaaaa 

07      Aalaal  Predueta.  IdlbU 

296 

llOk 

^ 

273 
33k 

ak2 
988 

ku 

290  Aathraalta  aaal 

112 

112 

166 

172 

ak  20 

300  Bltandaaua  aaal 

176 

199 

195 

169 

276 

910  Ceka 

19k 

lOk 

292 

190 

iifi 

oe      Caal  aad  Oofca 

166 

192 

'Z 

166 

275 

920  IrcB  era 

90 

90 

Ok 

212 

990  Copper  era  auaiwtrataa 

90 

150 

U9 

2k 

• 

991  iMd  are  aad  sissatrataa 

9k 

26 

k29 

91 

kD5  a 

992  Zlaa  ar*  aad  isasiatrataa 

15k 

89 

166 

986 

527 

9»  ara»  aad  siMtfrtaa 

296 

295 

206 

299 

386 

T»  PXiaata  aT  alaaa.  1.0.8. 

lk$ 

127 

215 

167 

155 

09      Oraa 

127 

U9 

202 

'U 

191   22 

990  Orawal  aad  aairt 

5k 

72 

52 

125 

951  •kaae,  brukaa,  grauad.  ata. 

61 

95 

62 

66 

69 

99t  Maaa.  rm^k,  1.0.8. 

Ifik 

192 

109 

152 

999  atoaa.  flalihad.  1.0.8. 

226 

ITk 

187 

29k   29 

10      laad,  ataaa  aad  Orawal 

67 

96 

63 

3E^ 

113 

990  Phoaihata  raak,  arade,  ata. 

205 

190 

196 

222 

991  Balphar  (brlMtaaa) 
ttl  aalpkarU  aaU 

lee 

151 

2k9 

2k9 

UO 

79 

167 

91 

107   2k 

11      aalilBsr  aad  Bulpluirla  iald 

S 

109 

1^ 

225 

19k 

151 

911 

512 

105 

970  A«|halt  (aatural,  hgr-frodaata)  169 

196 

iU* 

199 

186 

van  Fatfala—  alia,  raflaad 

190 

Ilk 

U6 

2kS 

136 

lex  rmA,   raad,  aad  r—\»mX  alia  Ult 

69 

157 

2ltf 

14 

101  tabrlaaUi«  alia,  ata. 

^ 

176 

267 

919 

226 

1»  PatMlaa  fro«Bata 

flB6 

180 

978 

901 

169 

11      PatralauB  aad  Pratwta 

19k 

U9 

176 

252 

IkB 

nxD 

BA8T- 

BOOTH- 

nei- 

POCA- 

an 

BI 

Btl 

m 

HORAS 

5? 

1C9 

77 

k2 

127 

256 

179 

270 

300 

285 

rr 

66 

60 

ak 

256 

198 

187 

169 

250 

158 

Ilk 

125 

95 

120 

95 

522 

208 

2k5 

k71 

2k6 

293 

256 

257 

3k9 

257 

627 

517 

267 

1.053 

359 

26k 

262 

162 

598 

633 

2Qk 

192 

180 

270 

138 

277 

202 

2!i9 

567 

199 

81 

227 

66 

9k 

252 

2kk 

556 

^5 

222 

25k 

239 

299 

206 

205 

569 

270 

S 

269 

285 

376 

263 

5ak 

k50 

261 

k99 

271 

k6k 

707 

231 

kko 

227 

138 

1,263 

535 

26k 

266 

216 

295 

551 

Ikl 

112 

21k 

172 

152 

87 

10k 

26 

kl 

190 

15k 

198 

2kk 

159 

185 

299 

176 

270 

355 

285 

226 

217 

2k3 

2k2 

205 

20k 

•172 

206 

290 

211 

176 

161 

202 

218 

252 

176 

158 

186 

251 

167 

87 

kl 

152 

160 

55 

lU* 

110 

lit7 

122 

150 

166 

lk6 

195 

215 

206 

326 

179 

9k6 

1*89 

375 

186 

186 

181 

187 

180 

kl2 

252 

151 

585 

386 

2k6 

261 

215 

158 

koo 

56k 

22k 

17k 

528 

380 

252 

225 

267 

522 

230 

29k 

271 

253 

528 

286 

266 

283 

268 

253 

287 

529 

250 

21(2 

U5 

2kk 

512 

2U6 

238 

51k 

k03 

582 

501 

^ 

653 

331 

255 

197 

529 

k63 

926 

25k 

290 

550 

990 

275 

la 

266 

338 

293 

295 

299 

576 

539 

581 

579 

290 

776 

300 

289 

227 

26k 

t^ 

557 

99 

85 

199 

106 

116 

UO 

115 

IQk 

120 

75 

176 

179 

158 

175 

177 

169 

170 

171 

170 

125 

ITk 

192 

169 

lk6 

150 

227 

168 

220 

509 

178 

121 

115 

Ikl 

126 

156 

212 

196 

262 

220 

207 

550 

25k 

2kl 

kl9 

576 

568 

518 

k03 

knj> 

k80 

299 

196 

kl2 

225 

518 

275 

^ 

5k5 

298 

kl6 

k7 

•  50 

60 

195 

927 

269 

267 

k31 

526 

289 

295 

267 

5*7 

506 

225 

176 

a5k 

kl8 

235 

211 

186 

259 

31k 

25k 

299 

191 

255 

556 

zke 

205 

170 

265 

26k 

207 

192 

161 

232 

2k2 

252 

215 

178 

2k9 

526 

229 

251 

151 

266 

278 

568 

959 

207 

U5 

S^ 

3k5 

297 

2(0 

250 

5k9 

311 

198 

IkB 

186 

27k 

261 

Z 

210 

271 

992 

265 

187 

280 

552 

295 

2k2 

296 

996 

150 

263 

299 

156 

261 

555 

278 

IS 

582 

9Qk 

318 

k57 

25k 

2ak 

290 

908 

519 

175 

196 

15k 

129 

159 

295 

2U* 

207 

560 

575 

S 

2U 

226 

52k 

267 

210 

192 

262 

277 

kk7 

2k9 

531 

865 

kk5 

2k6 

196 

261 

5k6 

527 

z 

210 
209 

Z 

iS 

2k5 
251 

*•  I 
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GROUP 

HO. 


ICC 

NO. 


COIMODITT 


01 


i;  •'; 


05 


I  •     #1 


••  •,  1*1 


ot» 


05 


ALL  COMMODITIES 
10  nirat 
so  Com 
30  Ckts 
UO  Barley  mil  rye 

162  Flucsead 

163  Sugar  beats 
Bulk  Grain  and  B«at« 

la  Rloa 

i42  Grain,  I.O.S. 
"50-flour,  wheat 

51  Meal,  eord 

52  nour  and  aaal.  edlBls 

60  Cereal  food  preparations 

61  mil  products,  N.O.S. 
Other  Cereals 

70  by  and  alfalfa 

71  Straw 
80  Tobaooo,  leaf 

90  Cotton  in  bales 

91  Cotton  linters,  noils 
Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobaooo 

110  Oranges  and  grapefruit 

111  Laaons,  lines,  and  citrus 

120  Apples,  fresh 

121  Baiwnas 

122  Berries,  fresh 
12}  Cantaloupes  a-ul  melons 
12li  Orapes,   fresh 

125  Peaches,    fresh 

126  Watermelons 

127  Fruits,  fresh,  dooestio 

128  Fruits,  fresh,  tropical 
IJO  Potatoes,  other  than  sweet 
litO  Cabbage 
lia  Onions 
UiZ   Tomatoes 
lU}  Vegetables,  fresh,  N.O.S. 

Perishables 

150  Beans  and  peas,  dried 

151  Fruits,  dried  or  enporated  .0113 

152  Vegetables,  dry,  N.O.S.  .OI5I 
161  Peanuts  .0162 
l6ii  Products  of  Agriculture  .0116 
282  Acinsl  products,  N.O.S.  .0158 
61*0  Fertiliiere,  N.C.S.        .0106 

liiscsllaneous  Farm  Products  .0119 
170  Horses,  icules,  ponies       .0200 

180  Cattle  and  calves,    singl»dB0lr.01l46 

181  CalTBS,   double-deck  .OIJO 

190  Sheep  and  goats, single-deck  .01ii7 

191  Sheep  and  goats, double-deck  .0133 


06 


07 


oe 


09 


10 


11 


12 


imiTiD 

STATES 

.oioe 

.0080 

.0078 
,0090 

.0092 

.0100 

.0163 

.0061 

.0122 

.0090 

.0067 

.0060 

.0076 

.0101 

.0068 

.0071 

.0139 

.0172 

.0206 

.0179 

.0117 

.0165 

.0138 

.0118 

.0128 

.0208 

.021*7 

.011,} 

.0132 

.0180 

.0150 

.0136 

.0121 

.0128 

.0151* 

.01}0 

.0151 

.0152 

.011*0 

.OlOU 


SOUTH-  WIST- 


KAST- 
ERH   ERN 
*     t      i 
.0108  .0110 
.0063  .0102 
.0066  .0110 
.0062  .0102 

.0101  .0106 

.0130  .0082 

.0181*  .0128 

.0077  .0101* 

.0112  .010} 

.0067  .0070 

.0071*  .0119 

.0065  .0066 

.0075  .0099 

.0111*  .0105 

.0079  .0087 
.0079  .0105 
.011)6  .01}!* 
.0181*  .01}5 
.0211  .0227 
.018}  .01}8 
.0117  .0119 
.0155  .0153 
.0117  .0190 
.0101  .0112 
.0120  .01}!* 
.021*5  .0171* 

.0225  .Qiai 

.0111*  .Oljl* 
.0128  .011*9 
.011*1*  .0}QU 
.0162  .Olla 
.0111  .0162 

.011,1*  .0107 

.0162  .0158 

.011*5  .0175 

.0128  .01}6 
.0128  ,0173 

.0129  .oe}5 

.01}}  .0181* 
.0118  .0165 
.0131  .0096 
.0137  .0215 
.017}  .0181 
.0111*  .0116 
.0166  .0185 
.011}  .0110 
.0125  .0126 
.0291*  .021*7 
.01}5  .0201* 
.0126  .0160 

.0150  .oe}9 

.0125  .0182 
.Oil*}  .0181, 
.0116  .0192 
.0199  .0307 
.02}! 
.0151 
.0207 
.011,0 

.017} 

.01}1 
.02}1 


.0337 
.0151 
.0117 
.0202 
.0193 
.0182 
.0306 


200  Hogs,  single-deck  .0163 

201  Hoga,  double-deck  .0126 
230  Poultry,  live  .0223 
260  Wool  .0225 
270  Hides,  green  .OII46 
281  Animals,  live.  N.O.S.  .0209 

Live  Aninala  .011*9 

210  Fresh  Beats,  N.O.S.  .0170 

220  Meats,  cured  dried  .0155 

221  Butterine  and  aargarine  .021*1 

222  Packing-house  products  .011,5  .0119  .0176 
2}1  Poultry,  dressed  .0218  .021}  .0275 
21*0  Eggs  .0192  .0202  .027} 

250  Butter  .0216  .0226  .0297 

251  Cheese  .0211*  .0186  .0269 
Aaiml  Products,  Edible  .0176  .0176  .0196 

290  Anthracite  coal  .0116  .0116  .0073 

300  Bitusilnous  coal  .OO65  .0072  .OO58 

310  Coke  .0087  .0115  .0076 

Coal  and  Coke  .0070  .0081  .OO59 

320  Iron  and  ore  .0078  .OO76  .0067 

'30  Copper  ore  concentrates  .0072  .0071  .OII4 

331  Lead  ore  and  concentrates  .0161  .0133  .001*6 

332  Zinc  ore  and  concentrates  .0066  .0075  .0061* 
553  Ores  and  ooncentrates,N.0.S..0070  .0067  .0077 
392  Products  of  sdnes,  N.O.S.  .0082  .0085  .0071* 

Ores  .0079  .0061  .0071* 

350  OraTSl,  sand  etc.  .0100  .0092  .0100 

551  Stone,  broken,  ground, etc.  .0095  .0110  .0088 

352  Stone,  rough,  N.O.S.  .0102  .0116  .0072 

353  Stone,  finished,  N.O.S.  .0106  .0105  .0117 
Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel  .0099  .0103  .009} 

590  Phosphate  rook,  crude,  etc.  .0086  .0109  .0092 

}91  Sulphur  (brimstone)  .0087  .0111  .0118 

661  Sulphuric  acid  .011*8  .0200  .010} 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Aoid  .0102  .0153  .0097 

}60  Petroleum,  crude  .0069  .0107  .0061* 

}70  Asphalt  (natural)  etc.  .0116  .0125  .0102 

1*50  Petroleum  oils,  refined  .011*2  .0182  .0177 

1*51  Fuel,  road,  residual  oils  .0112  .0180  .01}!* 

1*52  Lubricating  oils  and  greases. 0127  .011*2  .0129 

1*5}  Petroleui  products,  N.O.S.  .0125  .01}8  .0120 

PetrolJum  and  Products  .01}}  .OI7O  .0163 


.0111 
.0075 
.0081 
.0105 
.0069 
.0099 
.0156 
.0060 
.0129 
.0096 
.0053 
.0050 
.0066 
.0086 
.0051 
.0057 
.OIJO 

.013U 
.0227 
.0206 
.0120 
.0181 
.0128 
.0121, 
.0129 
.0257 
.0179 
.0162 
.0132 
.018} 
.0157 
.011*8 
.0125 
.0107 
.0151 
.01}2 
.0150 
.0150 
.01}} 
.0091* 
.0111 
.011,9 
.OllVS 
.0120 

.011,5 
.0090 
.0113 

.0168 
.011,9 
.0136 
.011*0 

.0135 
'.0168 

.011,2 

.0281 

.0221, 

.0138 

.0271* 

.0153 

.0158 

.0163 

.0195 

.0166 

.0221 

.0175 

.0195 

.021*1 

.0172 

.0108 

.0080 

.0083 

.0081 

.0087 

.0068 

.0181, 

.0061 

.0075 

.0078 

.0078 

.0107 

.0069 

.0091, 

.0116 

.0101 

.0058 

.0079 

.0181, 

.0065 

.0065 

.OIII4 

.0121, 

.009fc 

.011; 

.0111 

.0116 


POCA- 
HONTAS 
I 
.0060 
.0073 
.0100 

.0075 

.0069 

.0152 
.0078 

.0128 
.0061* 
.0086 
.0105 
.0061 
.0072 
.0070 
.0060 
.0135 

.015/- 
.0125 

.0092 

.011,2 

.0190 

.0226 

.0182 

.0273 

.01,20 

.021*9 

.0265 

.0191, 

.016i* 

.0167 

.011*9 

.011*1* 

.0231* 

.0131 

.0181 

.0201, 

.0181 

.0120 

.0012 

.0136 

.0136 

.0085 

.0161 

.006^ 

.010} 

.01,78 

.0158 

.0328 

.011,6 

.0180 

.021} 

.0177 

.02Ci, 

.0132 
.0130 

.0157 

.0201, 
.OllJ* 
.011,8 

.0135 
.ce86 

.0219 
.0221 
.0172 
.0170 
.0118 
.0052 
.0092 
.0052 
.001,7 

•  0069 
.0051 
.0035 
.0088 
.0069 
.0060 
.0090 
.0102 
.0095 
.0073 
.0053 
.0117 
.0127 
.0112 
.0127 
.0101* 
.0169 
.0121* 
.011*3 
.0160 
.015} 


GROUP  ICC 
NO.   HO. 


COMDDITY 


DNITSD  EAST-  SOUTH-  KKST- 
STATES   ERN   ERN    SDH 


POCi> 

HOMTAS 


13 


11* 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


2U 


t  I 

1*00  Logs  .0105 

1*01  Posts,  poles,  aod  piling  .0097 

1*02  Wood  (fuel)  .0100 

1*10  Ties,  railroad  .0093 

1*20  Pulpwood  .0061* 

1*50  Liasber,  shingles,  and  lath  .0065 

1*}1  Box,  crate,  and  3i.>np«rage  .0112 

1*32  Veneer  and  built-up  wood  .007} 

1,1,2  Crude  rubber  (unreclaimed)  .0128 

1,1,}  Products  of  forests,  N.O.S.  .0121* 

Forest  Products  .0090 

100  Cottonseed  .0190 

101  Cottonseed  meal  and  aake  .0087 
160  Vegetable  -  oil  ;:eke,  etc.  .008} 
1«60  Cottonseed  oil  .0111, 
l«6l  Linseed  oil  .0121, 
U62  Vegetable  oils,  N.u.S.  .0066 
280  Fish  or  sea-anlaai  oil  .0079 

Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal  .0091, 

1,90  Iron,  pig  .0090 

1*91  Iron  and  steel,  6th  Class  .01}2 

500  Rails,  fastenings,  frogs  .012? 

510  Cast-iron  pipe  anJ  fittings  .0127 
311  Iron  and  steel  pipe, fittings  .0161 

512  Iron  and  steel ■  Vails,  wire  .OI5I 

51}  Iron  and  steel,  5th  Class  .011*3 

585  Railway  oar  wheels,  axles  .0151 

692  Puroaoe  slag  .0075 

695  Scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  .0115 

Iron  and  Steel  .0157 

520  Copper!  Ingot,  nstte,  pig  .0061* 

521  Copper,  brass,  ar '  bronze  .016O 
322  Lead  and  tinoi  Ingot,  Bar  .0175 
525  Aluninumi  Ingot,  pig,  slab  .0171 

All  Other  Metals  .0071, 

530  Machinery  and  boilers  .OI85 

580  Agricultural  implements, etc.  .0175 

581  Vehicles,  horae-drswn,  etc.  .0209 
562  Tractors  and  parts  .0171 

590  Automobiles  (passenger)  .01*02 

591  Autotrucks  .0179 

592  Automobiles, K.D.  and  parts  .0179 
393  Automobile  tires  .0201 

610  Furniture,  neUl  .0215 

611  Furniture,  not  metal  .0265 
697  Building  woodwork  (ndllwork)  .OO76 

Appliances  .0226 

31*0  Cement,  building  .0155 

550  Brick,  common  .0101* 

551  Brick,  and  building  tile  .0068 

552  Artificial  stone,  N.O.S.  .0111, 

560  Lime,  comiLoa  (qui'-k  slaked)  .0095 

561  Plaster  (stucco  wail)  etc.  .OO9I* 
Building  Material  .0116 

380  Salt  .0102 

1*70  Sugar  (beet  or  ^-n.;)  .0109 

1*71  Table  sirups  and  molasses  .0092 

1*72  Molasses,  blaokstrap,  etc.  .0092 

620  Beverages  .011,1 

6}0  Ice  .0169 

680  Canned  food  products  ,0126 

Manufactured  Food  .011} 

650  Newsprint  paper  .0112 

651  Printing  paper,  N.  J.S.  .0121, 
69U  Paper  bags  and  wispping  pa per, 0126 

695  Paperboard,  wallbo^rd  .0120 

696  Building  paper  entl  roofing  .0135 
Paper  and  Products  .0121 

1*1*0  Rosin  .0101 

144   Turpentine  .0121, 

660  Alcohol,   denatur 'd   or  wood  .0138 

662  Explosives,  N.O.^.  .01*16 

691  Paints,  oil  and  varnishes  .OllUt 

Chemicals  .0170 

271  Leather  .016} 

670  Cotton  cloth  and  Pabrlcs  .0221 

671  Bagging  and  bags  .011,2 
Textiles  and  Leather  .0161* 

370  Sewer  pipe  and  dralntlle  .0125 

699  Gliss,  flat,  not  [jlate  .0128 

700  Glass:  Bottles,  Jars,  etc.  .011*1 
Glass  and  Tile  .0155 

690  Tobacco,  manufeo tured  .0196 

696  Soap  and  waahinf  compounds  .011,6 

701  Ihaufaotures  silseellaneoua  .0159 
Miscellaneous  .011,0 


*      I 

.0156  .0108 

.0011  .0095 
.011*9  .0101 
.0078  .0122 
.0101*  .0075 

.0102  .0089 
.0099  .0131, 
.0092  .0108 
.0012  .0181, 
.0012  .0113 
.0105  .0098 
.0119  .0212 
.0070  .008} 
.0090  .009c 

.0094*  .one 

.0177  .0088 
.0095  .0051, 
.0099  .0220 
.0090  .0105 
.0108  .0069 
.CI32  .13168 
.0157  .0105 
.011*8  .0109 
.0157  .011,^ 

.011*7  .016C 
.011*5  .015' 
.0153  .013^ 
.0120  .0056 
.0120  .009( 
.0159  .010- 
.0116  .0131, 
.0176  .0270 
.0071*  .0091. 
.0166  .Ol6< 
,0097  .011^ 
.0151*  .020^ 
.0138  .0181 
.0163  .023'! 
.01U9  .0231 

.0375  .05U|' 
.0255  .0l*lrf. 
.0178  .oeo« 
.oial,  .0271.' 
.0227  .021,; 

.0258  .028ii 
.0095  .0121 
.0215  .027/* 

.0150  .009^ 
.0110  .0091 

.0066  .0091 
.0107  .0121, 
.0086  .0090 
.0113  .OlOiS 
.0122  .0096 
.0095  .0097 
.0115  .0126 

.0101  .ooet 

.0111,  .006? 
.011,7  .011,0 
.0195  .019^ 

.0129  .0151, 

.0116  .0117 
.0128  .0103 
.0128  .0136 
.0136  .011,9 

.oi}o  .0103 

.0131,  .011+3 
.0130  .0120 
.0116  .0096 
.0121  .0126 
.0150  .0123 
.0372  .051,0 
.011*3  .0167 
.0175  .0126 
.0159  .0171* 
.0313  .021} 
.0131*  .0139 
.0167  .0195 
.0118  .01>3 
.011»3  .0207 
.0153  .Olt-J 

.0150  .01-;  3 
.0237  .0239 
.OII16  .01V> 

.0155  .ol^5 

.0136  .Olt.7 


t 

.0099 
.0091* 

.0092 

;ooe8 

.0072 

.0077 

.0097 

.0061* 

.011*1 

.0118 

.0081 

.0177 

.0096 

,0076 

.0120 

.0091* 

.0059 

.0055 

.0091 

.0073 

.0121* 

.0110 

.0126 

.0168 

.0156 

.0159 

.011,2 

.0068 

.0096 

.011,7 

,0070 

.0152 

.0057 

.0226 

.0063 

.0259 

.0206 

.0252 

.0176 

.01,27 

.0521 

.0179 

.0215 

.0195 
.021*1, 
.0067 

.0253 

.0151* 
.0103 

.0068 
.0126 
.0117 
.0079 
.0119 
.0111 
,0106 
.0089 
.0091 
.0137 
.0169 
.0119 
.0110 
.0082 
.0112 
.0115 
.0U2 
.0153 
.0105 
.0089 
.0123 
.0119 
.014,0 
.011*0 
.0201, 

.02ia 
.0191 

.011«3 
.0161 
.011*5 
.0120 
.0151* 
.011.6 
.0152 
.0132 
.011«6 
.01li6 


.01  lU 

.0076 
.0099 

.0138 

.0095 
.0100 
.0096 
.0101 
.0093 
.0155 
.0100 

.0120 
.01176 
.0037 
.Ocr77 
.0118 
.0102 
.0066 
.0066 
.0(161, 
.0)31 
.0131 
.0115 
.0jU*8 
.0129 
.0129 
.0138 

.oai5 

.0106 

.0125 

.0107 
.0218 
.0060 
.0170 
.0061* 
.0165 
.Olljl* 
.0121 
.0155 
.0506 
.0i66 
.0136 
.0153 
.0192 
.0^69 
.0130 
.0631 

.0109 

.0131 
.0078 
.0125 
.0091* 
.OUS^ 
.0062 
.0106 

.0101 

.00^2 
.0067 
.CII3 
.011*0 

.cit;o 

.01 07 

.0123 

.0100 
.CI  01* 

.0116 
.0113 

.0111 
.0090 
.C'io6 

.0121* 

.0399 
.0153 

.0175 
.0151 

.(£06 
.(1110 
.0157 
.<J139 
.0097 

.0133 
.0122 
.0225 
.0119 
.0116 
,0122 


SICTIOM  1*5.   PRESBT  CLASSIFICATION 
Analysis  1*5.12  Averace  Revenue  of  Railway  Interline  TrafTle  0ri«imt«d  or  Terminstted,  per  Loaded  Car  Mile  -  1952 


Iti 


GROUP  ICC 
■0.   NO.         COMUDITY 

ALL  COMMODITIES  { 

10  Wheat 

20  Com 

K   Oats 

1*0  Barley  and  rye 
162  Flaxseed 
165  Sugar  beets 

01  Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 
1*1  Riee 

1*2  Grain,  N.O.S. 

50  Flour,  wheat 

51  Meal,    corn 

52  Flour  and  meal 

60  Cereal  food  preparations 

61  Mill  products,  N.O.S. 

02  Other  Cereals 

70  Hay  and  alfalfa 

71  Straw 

80  Tobaooo,  leaf 

90  Cotton  in  bales 

91  Cotton  lioters,  noils 
05       Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 

110  (Ranges  and  grapefruit 

111  Lemons,  limes,  and  citrus 

120  Apples,  fresh 

121  Bananas 

IZS   Barries,  fresh 

123  Cantaloupes  and  itelons 

12U  Grapes,  fresh 

123  Teaches,  fresh 

126  Watermelons 

127  Fruits,  fresh,  domestic 

128  Fruits,  fresh,  tropical 
150  Potatoes,  other  than  sweet 
11*0  Cabbage 

Uil  Onions 
ll*2  Tomatoes 

11*5  Vegetables,  fresh,  N.O.S. 
Ol,      Perishables 

130  Beans  and  peas,  dried 

131  Fruits,  dried  or  evaporated 
152  Vegetables,  dry,  N.O.S. 
161  Peanuts 

161*  Products  of  agrioulturK 
282  Animal  products,  N.O.S. 
61*0  Fertiliiers,  N.O.S. 
05      Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 
Horses,  mules,  ponies 


UNITED  EAST-  SOUTH*  WEST- 
STATES   Ba   ERII    ERN 


.29 
.55 
.55 
.88 

.35 

.59 
.61 
.51* 
.28 
.25 
.16 
.15 
.17 
.18 

.15 
.16 
.17 
.32 
.22 
•  25 
.25 
.22 
.2U 
.17 
.22 
.22 

.35 
.16 
.16 
.22 

.20 
.19 
.15 
.23 
.20 
.17 
.16 
.17 
.20 
.50 
.57 
.21 
.25 
.2U 
.30 
.50 
.28 
.21* 


POCA^   OBOOP  ICC 
BQMTAS   HO.   10. 


COIHOOITT 


181  Calves,  double-deck  .16 

190  Sheep  and  goats,   single-deok  .11 

191  Sheep  and  goats,   double-deck  .15 

200  Hogs,    single-deok  .13 

201  Hogs,  double-deck  .15 
2}0  Poultry,  live  M 
260  Wool  .33 
270  Hides,  green  .33 
281  Animale,  live,  N.O.S.  .33 

06  Live  Animals  ,17 
210  Fresh  meats,  N.O.S.  ,20 

220  Meats,  cured,  dried  .21* 

221  Butterine  and  margarine  .31 

222  lacking-house  products  .25 
2}1  Poultry,  dressed  .25 
?;,0  Eggs  .23 

250  Batter  ,26 

251  Cheese  .30 

07  Animal  Products,  Edible  .23 
290  Anthracite  ooal  .53 
300  Bituidnous  ooal  .5!* 
310  Coke  .30 

Ob  Coal  and  Coke  .36 

520  Iron  ore  .1*9 

}}0  Copper  ore  conoentrates  .36 

351  I'Ved  ore  and  concentrates.  .81 

332  Zinc  ore  and  concentrates  .32 

355  ^'»   uid  concentrates  .5} 

592  Products  of  mines,  N.O.S.  .^ 

09  Ores  .}6 
550  Gravel,  sand,  etc.  .52 
351  Stone,  broken,  ground,  eto.  .1,9 
552  Stone,  rough.  N.O.S,  .58 
355  Stone,  finished,  N.p.S.  .32 

10  Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel  .I|6 
390  Phosphate  rock,  crude,  etc.  .36 
591  Sulphur  (brimstone)  .}7 
661  Sulphuric  acid  .70 

11  Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid  ,1*1* 
560  Petroleum,  crude  .2} 
570  Asphalt  (natural)  eto.  .59 
U50  Petroleum  oils,  re'ined  .56 
U5I  Fuel,  road,  residual  ollr  .}6 
1*32  Lubricating  oils  and  greases  .27 
1*53  Petroleum  products,  N.O.S.  .30 

12  Petroleum  and  Products  .36 


•  .51 

1  .29 

1  .26 

» .29 

.3U 

.1*1* 

.31* 

.29 

.1,1 

.39 

.51 

.55 

.26 

.25 

.55 

.22 

.33 

.31 

.36 

.21 

.57 

.21 

.39 

.28 

.66 

.26 

.59 

.51, 

•  56 

.55 

.29 

.26 

.22 

.30 

.29 

.21 

.16 

.29 

.16 

.19 

.22 

.15 

.19 

.15 

.11 

.12 

.20 

.18 

.16 

.16 

.10 

.19 

.22 

.17 

.11* 

.17 

.15 

.12 

.15 

.19 

.19 

.11* 

.17 

.17 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.25 

.17 

.1^9 

.17 

.26 

.21* 

.52 

.16 

.28 

.25 

.27 

.18 

.22 

.23 

.25 

.18 

.19 

.22 

.21, 

.16 

.20 

.52 

.22 

.55 

.15 

.17 

.18 

.35 

.19 

.21 

.25 

.25 

.26 

.18 

.26 

.28 

.28 

.49 

.27 

.35 

.12 

.15 

.18 

.51 

.16 

.20 

.18 

.37 

.16 

.55 

.21, 

.21 

.22 

.19 

.20 

.25 

.15 

.21 

.21 

.23 

.20 

.13 

.16 

.18 

.50 

.28 

.18 

.21* 

.18 

.22 

.20 

.51 

.16 

.18 

.18 

.16 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.2U 

.11* 

..27 

.17 

.25 

.16 

.25 

.20 

.26 

.29 

.1*6 

.28 

.32 

.52 

.52 

.37 

.22 

.19 

.51 

.22 

.17 

.27 

.26 

.23 

.21 

.2U 

.25 

.25 

.17 

.31 

.28 

.30 

.32 

.50 

.50 

.28 

.25 

.27 

.29 

.28 

.22 

.51* 

.50 

.20 

.51* 

.16 

.23 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.52 

.12 

.20 

.10 

.10 

.12 

.20 

.13 

.17 

.11* 

.16 

.    .11* 

.17 

.11* 

.25 

.17 

.21 

.16 

■.32 

.26 

.2U 

.50 

.35 

.36 

.22 

.33 

.55 

.32 

.55 

.51 

.27 

.U* 

.17 

.21* 

.17 

.16 

.20 

.25 

.19 

.27 

.20 

.25 

.27 

.22 

.26 

.58 

.28 

.31* 

.22 

.29 

.28 

.22 

.21* 

.53 

.25 

.56 

.21* 

.27 

.21 

.23 

.28 

.35 

.21, 

.27 

.26 

•  55 

.56 

.25 

.22 

.27 

.25 

.21* 

.51* 

.27 

.52 

.58 

.58 

.29 

.5U 

.50 

.35 

.21* 

.26 

.28 

.la 

.29 

.51, 

.50 

.1,8 

.59 

.55 

.3U 

.22 

.68 

.59 

.62 

.28 

.95 

.31 

.31* 

.14 

.51 

.29 

.52 

.58 

.55 

.19 

.57 

.26 

.52 

.39 

.38 

.28 

.57 

.35 

.1*6 

.51 

.57 

.35 

.55 

.1,6 

.1*6 

.1*5 

.1,2 

.27 

.58 

.30 

•  32 

.27 

.36 

.26 

.1*5 

.i*5 

.50 

.31* 

.1*1 

.55 

.35 

.26 

.1*1 

.1*5 

.55 

.57 

.87 

.52 

.65 

.70 

.62 

.1*0 

.59 

.58 

.51* 

.20 

.22 

.1*9 

M 

.51* 

.1,0 

.36 

.1*9 

.1*6 

.55 

.1*5 

.55 

.1.2 

.51 

.39 

.31 

.27 

.21, 

.28 

.51* 

.51 

.25 

.Ul 

.1*6 

.i*5 

.52 

.i^ 

UOD   Logs 

1*01  Posts,  poles,  and  piling 
1,02  Wood  (fuel) 
1*10  Ties,  railroad 
1,20  Pulpwood 

1*50  Lumber,  shingles,  and  lath 
1*51  Box,  orate,  and  cooperage 
1*52  Veneer  and  built-up  Vood 
1*1*2  Crude  rubber  (unreclaimed) 
1)1*3  Products  of  forests,  I.O.S. 
13      Forest  Products 

100  Cottonseed 

101  Cottonseed  meal  and  oaka 
160  Vegetable  -  oil  oake,  eto. 

1.60  Cottonseed  oil 

1.61  Linseed  oil 
1*62  Vegetable  oils,  N.O.S. 
280  Pish  or  sea-animal  oil 

ll,      Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal 
1*90  Iron,  pig 

U9I  Iron  and  steel,  6th  Class 
3(J0  Rails,  fastenings,  eto. 
510  Cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings 
311  Iron  and  steel  pipe  fittings 

512  Iron  and  steal:  Nails,  wire 

513  Iron  and  steel,  5th  Class 
;)63  Railway  oar  wheels,  axles 
OjZ   Furnace  slag 
693  Scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel 

13       Iron  and  Steel 

520  Copper:  Ingot,  matte,  pig 

321  Copper,  brass,  and  bronte 

322  Lead  and  zino:  Ingot,  Bar 
525  Aluminum:  Ingot,  pig,  slab 

16  All  Other  Metals 
530  Machinery  and  boilers 
380  Agricultural  iaplaments,  eto 
56I  Vehicles,  horse-drawn,  eto. 
362  Tractors  and  parts 

590  Autoaubiles  (passenger) 

591  Autotrucks 

392  Automobiles, K.D.  and  parts 
595  Automobile  tires 

610  Furniture,  sMtal 

611  Furniture,  not  metal 
697  Building  woodwork  (mlllwork) 

17  Appliances 
3l«0  Cement,  building 
550  Briok,  common 
351  Brick,  and  building  tile 
552  Artificial  stone,  N.O.S. 

560  Lime,  oomnon  (quick, slaked) 

561  Plaster  (stucco  or  wall)  etc, 

18  Building  Ihterial 
580  Salt 

1*70  Sugar  (beet  or  cane) 
1,71  Table  sirups  and  molasses 
1*72  Molasses,  blackstrap,  etc, 
620  Beverages 
630  Ice 
660  Canned  food  products 

19  Manufaotured  Food 

650  Newsprint  paper 

651  Printing  paper,  N.O.S. 
691*  Paper  bags  and  wrapping  paper 

695  Paperboard,  wallboard 

696  Building  paper  and  roofing 

20  Paper  and  Products 
1*1)0  Rosin 
1*1*1  Turpentine 

660  Alcohol,  denatured  or  wood 
662  Explosives,  N.O.S. 
691  Paints,  oil  and  varnishes 

21  Chemioals 
271  Leather 

670  Cotton  cloth  and  fabrics 

671  Bagging  and  bags 

22  Textiles  and  Leather 
570  Sawer  pipe  and  draintile 

699  Glass,  flat,  not  plate 

700  Glass,  Bottles,  Jars,  etc. 

23  Glass  and  Tile 
690  Tobacoo,  manufactured 
696  Soap  and  waahlag  coapounds 

701  Manufactures  miscellaneous 
21*      Miscellaneous 
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1*50 
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AU.  COMiODITIBS 

VliMt 

Com 

Oata 

Barlay  and  ry* 

FluuMd 

Sugar  b««t« 

Bulk  Grain  and  Baata 

■lea 

Grain,  1.0.8. 

Flour,  whaat 

Maal,  com 

Flour  and  naal,  adlbla 

Coraal  food  praparatlona 

mil  produota,  H.O.S. 

Othor  Ceraala 

Ray  and  alfalfa 

Straw 

Tobaooo,  loaf 

Cotton  in  balaa 

Cotton  lintars,  noils,  ate. 

Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobaooo 

Orangaa  and  grapafrult 

Uaaons,  liaaa,  and  oitrua 

Applas,  fraah 

Bananas 

Barriea,  freah 

Cantaloupea  and  aalons 

Grapas,  Areah 

Psaehea,  fresh 

natormalona 

Fruita,  frash,  domstio 

Fruits,  fraah,  tropical 

Potatoes,  other  than  awaet 

Cabbage 

Onions 

Toaatoea 

Vegetablea,  fresh,  N.O.S. 

Perishables 

Beans  and  paaa,  dried 

Fruits,  dried  or  eraporated 

Vegetables,  dry,  N.O.S. 

Peanuts 

Products  of  agriculture 

Anlaal  products,  N.O.S. 

Fertilisers,  Ji.O.S. 

Miscellanaoua  Farm  Products 

Horses,  mules,  ponies 

Cattle  and  calTes,  single-deck 

Calres,  double-deck 

Sheep,  goats,  singlo-deck 

Shaep,  goats,  double-deok 

Hogs,  stngle-deok 

Hogs,  double-deok 

Poultry,  liTa 

Hool 

Hides,  green 

Animals,  live,  N.O.S. 

LlTe  Animals 

Fraah  maata,  H.O.S. 

Maata,  eured,  dried 

Butterine  and  margarine 

Paoking-houae  products 

Poultry,  dressed 

Hs« 

Butter 

Chaeaa 

AnlMd  Produeta.  Edible 

Anthracite  ooal 

Bltuminoua  coal 

Coke 

Coal  and  Coka 

Iron  ore 

Collar  ore  ooncentratea 

Lead  ore  and  oonoantratea 

Zinc  ore  and  ooncentratea 

Orea  and  concaotratea 

Products  of  mlnoa,  1.0. S. 

Oraa 

Grarel  and  aand 

Stone,  broken,  ground,  eto. 

Stone,  rough,  R.O.S. 

Stone,  flnlahed,  H.O.S. 

Sand,  Stone  and  Qrarel 

Phosphate  rook,  crude,  ate. 

Sulphur  (brimstone) 

Sulphuric  aold 

Sulphur  and  Sulphurle  Acid 

Patrolaum,  omda 

Aaphalt  (naturad,  by-produota) 

Petroleum  olla,  refined 

Fuel,  road,  and  roaidual  olla 

Lubricating  olla 

Petroleta  produeta,  eto. 

Petroleos  ai^  nvduota 
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15 

19 
11 
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15 
20 
17 
15 
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15 
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15  19 
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11 
12 
13 
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38  20 
51 
31* 
51 
27 
35 
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31. 
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26 
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63 

35  21* 
1.9 
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39 
18 


1*00  Logs  32 

1.01  Posts,  polaa,  and  plllag  27 

1.02  Wood  (fMl)  ^ 
lao  Tlaa.  railroad  3t. 
1.20  PulpK>od  27 

1.30  Limber,  ahlnglea.  and  lath  25 

1.31  Box,  crate,  and  cooper  age  22 
1.52  Tenaer  and  built-up  mod  22 
1.1.2  Crude  rubber  (unraelalMd)  38 
14.5  Produeta  of  forasta,  1.0.8.  17 

Forest  Produeta  25 

100  Cottonaeed  27 

101  Cottonaeed  meal  and  caka  23 
160  Vegetable  -  oil  oaka,  ate.  au 
1.60  Cottonsaed  oil  22 
l«6l  Unaaad  oil  25 
1.62  Vegetable  oils,  H.O.S.  29 
260  Fish  or  saa-anlaal  oil  29 

Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animl  at. 

1<90  Iron,  pig  53 

1.91  Iron  and  ateel.  6th  clssa  1.7 

500  Ralla,  faatenlags,  ate.  35 

510  Cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings  21. 

511  Iron  and  ataal  pipe,  fittli«a   30 

512  Iron  and  steel:  Hails,  aire  25 

513  Iron  and  ateel,  5th  class  30 
565  Railway  car  wheels,  axlca  26 
692  Furnace  slag  51 
695  Scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  39 

Iron  and  Steel  31 

520  Copper:    Ingot,  matte,    pig  50 

521  Copper,   brass  and  bronce:    Bar       21 

522  Lead  and  zinc:  Ingot,  bar  1*7 
525  Aluminum:   Ingot,   pig,    slab  % 

All  Other  Uetals  I46 

550  Machinery  and  boilers  18 

580  Agricultural  i^laments,    etc.  16 

561  Vehicles,   horse-drawn,   eto.  15 

562  Tractors  and  parte  18 

590  Autoambilaa   (passenger)  6 

591  Autotmoka  8 

592  Autonobiles,  K.D.  and  parts  19 
995  Automobile  tires  llj 

610  Furniture,  metal  12 

611  Furniture,  not  metal  7 
697  Building  woodwork  21 

Applianoes  12 

5I.O  Canent,  building  36 

550  Brick,  coiiawn  % 

551  Brick  and  building  tlla  33 

552  Artificial  stone,  N.O.S.  32 

560  Lime,  eeaison,  quiok,  slaked  2U 

561  Plaster,  stueoo,  eto.  29 
Building  Material  33 

580  Salt  a6 

U70  Sugar  (beet  or  cane)  30 

1.71  Table  sirups  and  aolaaaas  52 

i.72  Molaasea.  blackstrap,  eto.  I|l. 

620  Boreragae  20 

630  Ice  y, 

660  Canned  food  products  25 

Manufactured  Food  27 

650  Newsprint  paper  26 

651  Printing  paper,  H.O.S.  29 
691.  Paper  bags,  wrapping  paper  22 

695  Paperboard,  wallboard  22 

696  Building  paper,  roofli^  22 
Paper  and  Produeta  2t. 

1.1«D  Rosin  2t* 

IM  Turpentine  26 

660  Alcohol,  denatured  or  wood  St. 

662  ExploalTes,  H.O.S.  lit 

691  Paints  in  oil  and  'varnishes  26 

Chemicals  23 

271  Leather  18 

670  Cotton  oloth  and  fabrics  10 

671  Bagging  and  bags  19 
Textiles  and  Leather  12 

570  Sewer  pipe  and  draiotila  17 

699  Olaaa,  flat,  not  plats  29 

700  CUaat  Bottlea,  Jara,  etc.  St. 
Olaaa  and  Tlla  23 

690  Tobaooo,  manufkoturad  19 

696  Soap  and  aaahlng  oo^muada  21 

701  Manufactures,  mlaoellanaoua  20 
Mlacellaneous  20 
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ALL  COMODITIB 

10  Wheat 

20  Com 

50  Oata 

1.0  Barley  and  rye 
162  Flaxaeed 
165  Sugar  baeta 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beats 

UX   Rloe 

la  Grain.  1.0.8. 

50  Flour,  wheat 

51  Maal,  com 

52  Flour  and  maal,   edible 

60  Cereal  food  praparatlona 

61  Mill  produeta,  H.O.S. 
Other  Cereals 

70  Hay  and  alfklfli 

71  Straw 

60  Tobaooo,  leaf 

90  Cotton  in  balaa 

91  Cotton  llntera,  noils,  eto. 
Cotton,   Hay  and  Tobaooo 

110  Orai^aa  and  grapefruit 

111  LsKua,  lijaes,  and  eltraa 

120  Apples,  frash 

121  Bananas 

122  Berries,  fresh 

123  Cantaloupes  and  melons 
121.  Grapes,  fresh 

125  Peaches,  fresh 

126  Ihitermelons 

127  Fruits,  fresh,  domastlo 

128  Fmits,  fresh,  tropical 
130  Potatoes,  other  tlwui  awaet 
li*0  Cabbage 

lia  Onions 
li.2  TosMtoea 

li*5  Vegetablea,  fteah,  H.0.8. 
ParlAisibles 

150  Beans  and  paaa,  driad 

151  Fruita,  dried  or  en^Miratad 

152  Vegetablea,  dry,  H.O.S. 
161  Peanuts 

I6I.  Products  of  agrleultaro 
262  Animal  produota,  H.O.S. 
61*0  Fertilisers,  H.O.S. 

Miscellanaoua  Farm  ProAista 
170  Horsea,  mulea,  pooiaa 


252 
206 
27U 
179 
206 

256 

71* 

as 
570 
277 

21.2 
21*5 
256 

299 
227 
21*1. 
189 
181* 

ao6 

210 
525 
216 

1.52 

992 
ia5 

266 
516 
559 
677 
3U7 
360 
699 
301 
252 

ilOO 
1*1.6 
1*67 
51*6 
1*1.7 
361. 
6U. 
357 
328 
355 
267 
280 
557 
296 


180  Cattle  and  oalTaa,  aii^e-deok  236 

181  CalTaa,  double-dook  176 

190  Sheep,  goata,  alngle-deok  326 

191  Shaap,  goata,  doubla-daok  367 

200  Hoga,  single-daek  262 

201  Hogs,  double-deok  36I 

230  Poultry,  lire  366 
260  Wool  32)^ 
270  Hides,  green  aj,5 
281  Animals,  lira,  H.O.S.  J53 

Lire  Animals  3QJ, 

ao  Fresh  maata,  7.O.S.  ^ 

220  Meats,  eured.  dried,  ate.  32lt 

221  Butterine  and  margarine  SOk 

222  Packing-house  produota  277. 

231  Poultry,  dreaaed  J^y 
21*0  Eggs  l^ 

250  Butter  31,2 

251  Cheese  300 
Animal  Produeta.  gdlbla  367 

290  Anthraolta  ooal  H^ 

300  Bituminous  ooal  138 

510  Coke  187 

Coal  and  Coke  137 

520  Iron  ore  Qg 

550  Copper  ore  eoaDsntrataa  101 

551  Lsad  ore  and  conoantratss  76 

352  Zlne  ore  and  oonoantratea  103 

353  Ores  and  ooaeantratas  SUX 
392  Products  of  mines,  1.0.8.  235 

Oraa  192 

350  Grarel  end  aand  121 

351  Stona,  broken,  ground,  eto.  125 

552  Stone,  rough,  H.O.S.  255 
555  stone,  finished.  H.O.S.  236 

Ssnd,  Stons  and  Grarel  168 

390  Phosphate  rook,  omda,  eto.  I7I* 

391  Sulphur  (brimstone)  282 
661  Sulphuric  acid  223 

Sulphur  and  Sulphurio  Aeld  21*8 

360  Petroloiai.  omda  366 
370  Asphalt  (natural,  by-products)  199 

1*50  Petroleum  olla,  reflnad  2U3 

1*51  Fuel,  road  and  residual  oils  261. 

1*52  Lubrioating  oils,  eto.  2Ui 

453  Petroleum  prodacts,  H.O.S.  215 

Patroleum  and  Products  232 


178 
173 
180 
22i* 
199 
260 
120 
190 
219 
238 
2I|6 

aia 

256 

22t* 
236 
al.3 

225 

175 
166 

265 
570 
256 
551* 
1*86 
2U* 
211 
1*05 

U50 
519 

223 

678 
1*03 
d.2 
153 
31*3 
365 
1*1*6 
1*65 
299 
226 
551 
256 
251* 
250 
221 

195 
225 

527 
260 
122 
21*5 
279 
556 
369 
396 
21*5 
diO 
117 
299 
399 
297 
161 
261 
391 
391 
5U* 
290 
361 
li*2 
150 
li.6 
lii9 

au 
a9 

158 

70 

207 
161* 
UU 

1^ 
225 

210 
190 

1)|9 

3St* 
165 
255 
175 
135 
171 
161* 
191* 
11*6 
170 


21.6 

372 

256 

206 

226 

391* 

193 

75 

201 

207 

301 

216 

250 

75 

ala 

2a 

506 

1*78 

125 

U9 

25I. 

220 

SJfO 

21*3 

aU7 

212 

398 

365 

220 

201* 

251 

251* 

280 

.85 

225 

260 

223 

176 

1*96 

157 

297 

522 

232 

li*5 

361 

616 

551. 

650 

561 

1*97 

sia 

365 

677 

706 

579 

610 

561* 

750 

375 

1*1.9 

319 

390 

1*69 

755 

509 

1.75 

395 

396 

399 

907 

515 

1.9U 

1*58 

•  526 

1*20 

6a6 

572 

598 

520 

5U* 

557 

726 

1*20 
297 

s 

279 
565 

lia 

261 

561 

266 

5ia 

aU7 

515 

256 

215 

197 

1,1  iii 

la 

1.09 

131* 

1*71 

at*o 

21*2 

192 

581 

51*3 

1.20 

331* 

516 

256 

266 

255 

1*66 

252 

510 

266 

1.81. 

509 

1*61 

579 

1*1*5 

277 

501* 

266 

1*39 

269 

600 

aa* 

355 

290 

356 

269 

1*52 

167 

175 

169 

160 

251 

251* 

170 

165 

297 

583 

U7 

21I. 

122 

68 

266 

115 

270 

259 

323 

305 

307 

239 

97 

115 

102 

120 

2l*6 

2B6 

271 

293 

160 

139 

196 

106 

275 

276 

161 

576 

197 

e79 

150 

363 

185 

266 

171* 

290 

200 

325 

238 

319 

500 

327 

182 

303 

FOCA- 

aOHTAS 

231* 

256 

IrfJl* 
388 
399 
191* 

319 
306 
335 
31.'; 
31*7 
1*76 
306 
356 
51*5 
518 
226 
572 
299 
21*5 
516 
121 
lltB 
290 
119 
107 
15U 
191 
130 

Ua 

161 
305 

21.2 
111* 

ai*l* 
113 

560 
651 
255 
1*60 

cao 

ad 
360 

276 
232 

asi 

262 
166 
66 
292 
l4>2 

al*l* 

99 
516 
579 
1*51 
21*3 
1*51. 
251 
305 
557 
557 
397 
125 
229 
397 
231 
197 
611. 

1*33 
175 


aoop  ICC 
K).  >o. 


ccwoDirr 


151 
137 

208 
272 
211* 

l*a 
a6l* 

169 
356 

160 
216 

157 

151 

ao 

216 
162 


15 


11* 


15 


16 


1.7 


18 


19 


20 


a 


22 


25 


masLl  and  oaka 


1*00  Logs 

1*01  Posts,  poles,  and  plliac 
1*02  Bood  (fuel) 
lao  Ties,  railroad 
1*20  Pulpaood 

1*30  Luid>er,  shingles,  and  lath 
1.51  Box,  crate,  and  cooperage 
ii52  Veneer  and  built-up  wood 
1*1|2  Crude  rubber  (unreclaimed) 
1*1*5  Produota  of  foresta,  H.O.S, 
Forest  Produeta 

100  Cottonaeed 

101  Cottonaeed 

160  Vegetable  -  oil  oaka,   eto. 
i*60  Cottonseed  oil 
1*61  Linseed  oil 
1*62  Vegetable  oils,    H.O.S. 
260  Piah  or  sea-animal  oil 

Oil  -  Vegetable  and  Anlaml 
1*90  Iron,  pig 

1.91  Iron  and  steel,   6th  olaaa 
500  Sails,    fkatsBilngs,   eto. 

510  Caat-iron  pipe  and  fittii^a 

511  Iron  and  steel  pipe,    fittlnga 

512  Iron  and  stael:    Hails,  wire 
515  Iron  and  steal.    9th  class 
565  Hallway  car  whaela.  axlae 
692  PurnsMO  slag 
695  Scrap  iron  and  acrap  steal 

Iron  and  Staal 
520  Copper:    Ingot,  matte,   pig 
5a  Copper,  braas,  and  broue 
522  Lead  and  tine:    Ii«ot,  bar 
525  Altalnum:    Ii^ot.   pig,   slab 

All  Other  Metals 
550  Machinery  and  boilers 

560  Agrioultural  implsMnta.    eto 

561  Vehicles,   horse-drawn,   etc. 

562  Tractors  and  parts 
90  Autau>bile  (Paaaai«er) 

991  Autotrucks 

992  Autowblles,  K.D.   and  parts 
995  iutcaoblla  tiras 

610  Fumltura.   mstal 

611  Fumltura,  not  aatal 
697  Building  WDbdaark 

Applianoes 
51*0  Casmt.   buildkng 

550  Brick,  canon 

551  Brick  and  building  tile 

552  Artificial  stona,  H.O.S. 
56c  Lima,  ocaaun,  quick,  slaked 
561  Plaster,  stucco,  eto. 

Building  Material 
580  Salt 

1.70  Sugar  (beet  or  cana) 

1.71  Table  simps  and  lulassas 
1*72  Molassee.  blackstrap,  ata. 
620  Bareragas 
630  Ice 
660  Canned  food  produota 

Manufactured  Food 

650  Hasrsprint  paper 

651  Printing  paper.  H.O.S. 
691*  Paper  bags,  wrapping  paper 

695  Paperboard,  wallboard 

696  Building  paper  and  roofing 
hpar  and  Produota 

1*1.0  Bosin 

l*Ia  Turpentine 

660  Alcohol,   denatured  or  wood 

662  CkploalTea,  H.O.S. 

691  PiUata  In  oil  and  ramisi^s 

ChsBleals 
271  Leathar 

670  Cotton  eleth  and  fabrles 

671  Baggli^  md  bags 
Textile  and  Leather 

570  Sewar  pipe  and  dralntlla 
699  Glass,  flat,  net  plata 
TOO  Glass  •  Bottles,  >rs,  eto. 

Glass  and  nia 
690  Tobaooo,  aaaufkcturad 
696  Soap  and  washing  cos^>ounds 
701  Manufaoturas,  silsaellanaous 

Mlsoallaneoua 


IflillU) 

BAST- 

800TH- 

WBST- 

POCA- 

STATB 

8RH 

EBH 

ERH 

HUMTAS 

167 

11*5 

170 

255 

399 

261 

ao7 

296 

295 

220 

178 

150 

519 

171 

225 

a7 

a6 

189 

236 

279 

111. 

91 

11*5 

iJjO 

171 

562 

230 

31*1* 

535 

175. 

266 

232 

271* 

S? 

221 

557 

276 

305 

267 

106 

100 

235 

561 

609 

251. 

201* 

267 

567 

211 

326 

212 

525 

1*B9 

185 

129 

93 

106 

161 

516 

260 

516 

226 

261* 

1*1.5 

305 

251 

557 

266 

260 

235 

166 

262 

362 

lal* 

262 

55 

260 

IMo 

139 

?1? 

251 

y?o 

772 

lai 

Uih 

205 

ate 

620 

199 

302 

al.9 

255 

1.26 

238 

236 

181. 

21.6 

U19 

251* 

lat* 

122 

95 

221. 

1*50 

251 

155 

175 

511. 

107 

257 

195 

aU7 

31.7 

217 

a  251 

215 

291* 

261 

21.1 

225 

191 

a7 

525 

275 

216 

162 

252 

1*25 

225 

21*2 

161 

i97 

52 

179 

150 

87 

156 

1«09 

Ua 

150 

lie 

190 

210 

89 

216 

167 

22U 

555 

210 

SOU 

172 

706 

996 

660 

190 

157 

209 

ia7 

270 

1.06 

517 

557 

U5e 

1*67 

227 

157 

266 

125 

502 

1*25 

260 

1*69 

519 

1*07 

296 

226 

276 

526 

21*7 

516 

266 

261 

1*09 

577 

527 

506 

201 

1*1.6 

505 

ia5 

256 

261. 

561* 

1*97 

515 

at*3 

258 

1*77 

392 

526 

21.6 

251 

521* 

31*9 

51.8 
326 

263 

aa 

SS 

675 

215 
292 

315 

260 

558 

500 

?? 

205 

278 

1*» 

515 

U5* 

365 

329 

901* 

366 

526 

21*7 

297 

555 

291. 

115 

66 

177 

11.5 

193 

166 

165 

169 

175 

11*5 

202 

172 

250 

276 

18U 

aa 

199 

225 

1*95 

225 

206 

175 

225 

23U 

306 

al*6 

193 

261 

501* 

227 

ii*' 

"^ 

198 

185 

201 

aU7 

19a 

272 

51*2 

21*9 

555 

116 

221. 

509 

611 

501 

299 

279 

575 

1*67 

5l«6 

155 

1*67 

326 

521. 

2U* 

580 

567 

265 

77 

1*9 

529 

125 

51*2 

267 

255 

1*70 

500 

507 

a5 

261* 

1*51 

1*67 

2at. 

171* 

255 

209 

250 

210 

239 

1.28 

263 

21*5 

178 

287 

356 

2C^ 

222 

170 

300 

311 

192 

221 

165 

231 

352 

216 

227 

180 

271. 

552 

ai 

266 

212 

316 

551* 

200 

25U 

156 

380 

587 

155 

257 

165 

96 

1*85 

201 

ao7 

173 

225 

506 

263 

iS 

ao 

188 

226 

311 

1^^ 

251 

197 

161. 

156 

171 

Se 

350 

a67 

175 

282 

321* 

235 

172 

167 

5^ 

1.97 

237 

161* 

a6l* 

355 

191* 

aol* 

196 

136 

2U7 

191 

110 

232 

375 

281. 

263 

251* 

261 

500 

21*3 

2ia 

226 

21*3 

266 

251 

363 

206 

21*3 

666 

51*8 

179 

115 

231 

295 

1*61 

236 

190 

253 

llOO 

306 

236 

186 

252 

1I05 

315 

i. 
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ALL  CQHDDITIBS 

10»Mt 

20  Con 

y>  data 

bo  Barlaj  uid  rj* 
l6e  Flvuaad 
1^  Si^pu-  bMta 
01  Bulk  OrklB  and  BMta 

la  Blea 

la  QralB,  B.O.S. 

50  nour,  ahMt 

51  "■■l.  com 

52  nour  ■nd  anil 

60  CarMl  food  |irep«rmtians 

61  Kll  proditota,  B.O.S. 
(S  OUmt  C«r««la 

70  by  and  alfalfa 

71  Straw 

60  Tobacco,  laaf 

90  Cotton  in  balaa 

91  Cotton  lintsrs,  noils 
03      Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 

110  Oraneas  and  ^-apefruit 


111  Laaona,  liass,  and  ettrua 

120  Applas,  fraah 

121  Bamms 

122  Barries,  fresh 

125  Caataloupw  and  Melons 
latt  Orapes,   fresh 

125  Paaehea,   fresh 

126  btei  anions 

127  Pnilts,  freah,   doasstio 

128  Fruits,  fraah,   tropioal 
150  Potatoes,  other  than  sweet 
Ufi  Cabbage 

lia  Obioaa 
U42  ToMtoes 

1J*3  Vegetables,  fresh,  B.O.S. 
Olt  Perlahablea 

150  Beans  and  peas,   dried 

151  Pruita,  dried  or.«Mporatad 

152  Tegatables,  dry,  B.O.S. 
161  Peanuts 

161t  Products  of  Apiculture 
282  AnlBl  products,  B.O.S. 
6J|0  Fertilisers,   B.O.S. 

05  Wseellaneous  Fara  Products 
170  Horses,  ailes,   ponies 

160  Cattle  ajnd  calves, sineladsck 
181  Calves,  double-deek 

190  Sheep  and  goats, single-daek 

191  Shaap  and  goats, double-deck 
200  BaBa,  single-deck 

2m  Hnga.  double-deok 

230  Poultry.  li»e 
260  Bool 

270  Hidea,  graao 

281  Anlaala,  live,  B.O.S. 

06  Live  Aniaala 

210  Fresh  asats,  B.O.S. 

220  Meats,  cured,  dried 

221  Butterine  and  nargarine 

222  Paeklng-houae  produeta 

231  Poultry,  dressed 
2I1O  Kgga 

250  Butter 

251  Chaaae 

07  Aalaal  Produeta,  Bdlble 
290  Inthracite  coal 

300  Bitiadnous  ooal 
310  Coka 
06  Coal  and  eoka 

320  Iron  ore 

330  Copper  ore  eoneentrataa 

331  Load  ore  and  concentrates 

332  Zine  ore  and  concentrates 
353  Ores  and  oonoantratea,  B.O.S 
592  Produeta  of  alaaa,  B.O.S. 

09  area 

350  Craval,  aand,  etc. 

351  Stone,  broken,  p-oiad,  ate, 

352  Stone,  rough.  B.O.S. 

353  Stone,  finished,  B.O.S. 

10  Sand,  Stone  and  Graval 

390  Phosphate  roek,  orude,  etc. 

391  Sulphur  (briaatone) 
661  Sulphuric  acid 

11  Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  teid 
360  PetroleuB,  crude 

370  Asphalt  (natural  )  etc. 
i^  Petroleus  oils,  refined. etc. 
1^1  Fuel,  roed,  residual  oils 
U52  Lubrieatlng  oils  and  greases 
163  Petroleia  produeta,  B.O.S, 

12  Patrolena  and  ProdiMta 


miTBD    BAST-  aoviB-  nsT. 

suns     an     OB      BBi 


,0076 
0063 
,0058 
0061 
,0067 
,0072 
.0073 

,0061 

,0069 

,0066 
0063 
0060 
.0059 
0077 
0061 
,006} 

ooei 
,0102 

.0133 
0105 
0065 
,0096 
0099 

0092 
,0089 
,0187 
0087 
0090 
0093 
0159 
0076 
0100 

.0109 
oogl* 
0095 

,0085 
0108 
0098 
,0097 
0081 
008U 
,0096 
0116 
0081 
,0120 
0056 
0080 
0162 
0099 
01  lit 
,0098 
0101 
0120 
0092 
0209 
0130 
0096 
01i*7 
,0109 
0129 

012} 
0192 
0112 
01 7U 
,01148 
0171 
0166 
01  }9 
OO6U 
OOUB 
,0061( 
0050 
001(6 
0068 
0076 
0060 
,0050 
0056 
0055 
,0056 
0052 
0053 
0067 
0057 
0051* 
OOliS 

006} 
0050 
,0056 
,0077 

0082 

.0061 
0091 
0080 
0078 


P0CA>     oanop  icc 
mmts     BO.    BO. 


CfBf  III!  1 1 


•      ( 

i             1 

» 

.0070 

.00^ 

.0081 

.0068 

.001,8 

.0066 

.0071, 

.0063 

.0061 

.0081 

.0051, 

.0057 

.0055 

.0069 

.0073 

.0053 

.0060 

.0088 

•0073 

.0053 

.ooi^ 

.0083 

.0085 

.0082 

.0197 

.0123 

.0072 

_ 

.005U 

.0071 

.0063 

.0066 

.0090 

.0081, 

.0057 

.0052 

.0065 

.0121 

.0066 

.0060 

.0056 

.0081 

.0065 

.0058 

.0055 

.0061, 

.0066 

.001,3 

.0056 

.0077 

.oa/0 

.00U3 

.0078 

.0085 

.(xxiU 

.wi» 

,0055 

.0079 

.0066 

.0061 

.0057 

.0081 

.0066 

.0059 

.UOrfH 

.007} 

.0091 

.0087 

.0112 

.0061 

.0090 

.0110 

.0126 

.oiia 

.0120 

.0129 

.0072 

.0096 

.0156 

.0065 

.OOU8 

.(Mr Ik 

.0096 

.0067 

.IXTfU 

.0095 

.0136 

.0102 

.noBft 

.0120 

.0095 

.0139 

.0073 

.0091 

.0095 

.0136 

.0091 

.008} 

.0089 

.0116 

.0182 

.0185 

.0169 

.oy/y 

.0090 

.0091 

.0069 

.01,22 

.0091 

.0091 

.0089 

.015} 

.0082 

.0086 

.0096 

.0112 

.0116 

.01}2 

.0171 

.0190 

.00}! 
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1(00  Loga 

1(01  Posts,  polea.  aad  pill^ 

1|02  Wood  (fuel  } 

UlO  Ties,  railroad 

1,20  PulpKtod 

I430  Luabar.   shli^Iaa,  aM  lath 

1.31  Box,  crate,  and  cooperage 

1.32  Vsneer  and  built-up  wood 
1^,2  Crude  rubber  (unraelalaed ) 
Ui3   Products  ot   foresta.B.O.B. 

13       Forest  Products 

100  Cottonseed 

101  Cottonseed  aaal  and  cake 
160  Vegetable  -  oil  caka,  ate. 

1.60  Cottonseed  oil 

1.61  Linseed   oil 
hfe  Vegetable  oils,  B.O.S. 
260  Pi  ah  or  aaa-anlml  oil 

11,  Oila  -  Vegetable  aad  AnlMl 

1,90  Iron,   pig 

U91   Iron  and  steal,  6tli  Clast 
500  Rails,   fastenings,   froga 

510  Cast-iron  pipe  and  fittli^^ 

511  Iron  and  steel  pipe,fittings 

512  Iron  and  steel t  Bails,  wire 

513  Iron  and  steel,  5th  Class 
56}  Railaay  car  wheels,  axlsi 
692  Furnace  slag 
69}  Scrap  iron  aad  scrap  steal 

15  Iron  and  Steel 

520  Copper:  Ingot,  aatta,  pig 

521  Copper,  brass,  and  faronte 

522  Lead  aad  tinci  Ingot,  Bar 
52}  AluainuBi  Ingot,  pig,  sish 

16  All  Other  Metals 
5}0  Machinery  and  boilers 

580  Agricultural  iapleaants.ete. 

581  Vehicles,  liorse-drawn,  etr. 

582  Traotors  and  parts 

590  Autoaobiles  (passenger) 

591  Autotrucks 

59B. Autoaobiles,  L.D.  aad  parts 
59}  Autoaobile  tires 

610  Furniture,  aetal 

611  Furniture,  not  vtal 
697  Building  weodwork  (aillwork) 

Appliances 
51,0  Ceaent,  building 

550  Brick,  ecawn 

551  Brick,  and  building  tile 
552 .Artificial  stone.  B.O.S. 

560  Liae.  oaaan  (quick  sUked) 

561  Plaster  (stueoo  or  wall)  etc. 
Building  Ikterlal 

}80  Salt 

1.70  Sugar  (beet  or  cane) 

1.71  Table  sirups  and  aolaaae* 
U72  Molasses,  blaekstrap,  eta. 
620  Beverages 
630  Ice 
660  Canned  food  produeta 

19  Iknufactored  Food 

650  Bewsprint  paper 

651  Printing  paper.  B.O.S. 
69I,  Paper  bags,  wrapping  paper 

695  Paperboard,  aallboard 

696  Building  paper  and  roofing 

20  Paper  and  Froducts 
UtO  Soslo 
U4I  Turpentine 

660  Alcohol,  denatured  or  wood 
662  Bxplosives.  B.O.S. 
691  Paints,  oil  and  saralahes 

21  Cheaioala 
271  Leathar 

670  Cotton  cloth  and  fahrias 

671  Baggljig  and  bags 

22  Textiles  and  Leathar 
570  Sewer  pipe  and  dralatile 

699  Glass,  flat,  not  plata 

700  Class:  Bottles,  Jara,  etc. 

23  Glass  and  TUe 
690  Tobacco,  aaoufac tared 
698  Soap  and  washing  1  is^mhiiiiIii 

701  Huiufactures  aiscellaaeous 
21,       Miscellaneous 
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SKTIOB  Is.      PBBSBBT  CUSSIPICATIOB 
inalyaia  1,5.16     Average  Revenue  of  Railway  Interaedlate  Traffic,   per  Loaded  Oar  Mile  -    1Q32 


ICC                      OUTED 

EAST-  SODTB. 

WEST. 

POCA- 

OBOOT 

ICC                           OBITtL 

GAST- 
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BO.         COMDDITT         STATES 
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BO.         COMMODITY          STATES 
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ALL  COaODITIKS           t 
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»  .20  1 

.19 

•  .16 

t  .20 

* 

t     * 

• 

t 

10  IBieat 

.27 

.20 

.28 

.52 

.30 

IrfX)  Logs 

.20 

.21* 

.17 

.2U 

.10 

20  Com 

.21 

.22 

.25 

.20 

.21, 

I4OI  Posts,  poles,  and  piling 
1,02  Wood  (fuel) 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.16 

.16 

30  Oats 

.17 

.15 

.20 

.23 

.11* 

.^3 

.» 

.21 

.23 

.52 

I4O  Barley  and  rya 

.83 

.16 

.23 

.31 

.16 

ulO  Ties,  railroad 

.21* 

.25 

.21 

.26 

.19 

162  Flaxseed 

.2k 

.13 

.18 

.5U 

.12 

i*20  Palpwood 

.?1 

.a* 

.u* 

.22 

.16 

163  Sugar  beets 

.30 

l.Ol, 

.03 

.50 

. 

1*30  Luabsr,  shingles,  and  lath 

.11* 

.11* 

.15 

.15 

.17 
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.22 

.19 

.26 
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.25 

1*31  Box,  crate,  and  eo^iperage 

.11* 

.li* 
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.11* 
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.11* 
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•lU 
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.17 
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.1} 

.11 

.12 

.13 
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692  Furnace  slag 

.18 
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.17 

.5? 
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125  Peaohes,  fresh 

.19 

.16 

.15 

.22 

.21 

693  Scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel 

.26 

.^7 
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.35 

.57 
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.10 

.01* 

•  li? 

.11* 

.18 

15 

-ron  and  Steel 

.27 

25 
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.50 
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.11* 

.2U 
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.26 

.?9 

.li* 

.26 
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126  Fruits,  fresh,  -ropioal 

.11* 

.17 

.13 

.17 

.15 

521  Copper,  brass,  and  broace 

.21 

.19 

.1*3 

.50 

.13 

130  Fotatoas,  other  than  sweet 

.16 

.22 

.16 

.12 

.12 

522  Lead  and  tine:  Ingot,  Bar 

.21 

.19 

.20 

.23 

•  li* 

li«I>  Cabbage 

.12 

.1} 

.18 

.10 

.16 

525  Alitaininn:  Ingot,  pig,  slab 

.1*2 

.35 

.56 

.85 

.2U 

lia  Onions 

.11 

.11 

.lU 

.11 

.15 

16 

All  Other  Metals 

.2U 

.21 

.26 

.25 

.16 

li,2  Tuaatnes 

.12 

.11 

.li* 

.11 

.17 

550  Ifechinery  and  boilers 

.20 

.16 

.23 

.26 

.16 

11,5  Vegstablos,  fresh,  B.O.S. 

.11 

.10 

.16 

.11 
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580  Agricultural  ln^lenants,  etc. 

.20 

.16 

.21* 

.23 

.15 
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.1} 
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.19 
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.20 
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.22 

.21* 

.21* 

.20 

.18 

582  Tractors  and  parts 

.22 

.17 

.2? 

.2U 

.11 

151  Frulta,  dried  or  CTuporated 

.26 

.25 

.29 
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.12 

590  Autonoblles  (passenger) 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.20 

152  Vegetables,  dry.  B.O.S. 

.11* 

.16 

.lU 

.12 
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591  Autotrucks 

.18 

.15 

.21 

.21 

.13 

161  Peanuts 

.17 

.17 

.19 

.18 

.11* 

592  Autoaobiles,  I.D.  and  parts 

.2? 

.20 

.26 

.27 

.23 

I6I,  Products  of  agriculture 

.17 

.15 

.18 

.19 

.11* 

593  Autoaobile  tires 

.20 

.17 

.25 

.21 

.20 

282  AnlJMl  products,  N.O.S. 

.23 

.22 

.19 

.26 

.17 

610  Furniture,  aetal 

.16 

.li* 

.16 

.19 

.12 

6I4C  Fetrllisers,  B.O..". 

.18 

.20 

.18 

.18 

.17 

611  Furniture,  not  aetal 

.15 

.15 

.U' 

.Ik 

.15 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 

.19 

.19 

.19 

.21 

.15 

697  Building  woodwork  (aillwork) 

.12 

.12 

.le 

.12 

.15 

170  Horses,  aulss,  ponies 

.20 

.2U 

.22 

.16 

.28 

17 

Appliances 

.18 

.16 

.20 

.20 

.16 

180  Cattle  and  calves, slngle-deck.ll 

.10 

.11* 

.11 

.16 

51*0  '■aaent,  building 

.31 

.33 

•  25 

.32 

.20 

161  Calves,  double-deck 

.1} 

.13 

.17 

.11 

. 

550  Brick,  coanon 

.21 

.21 

.19 

.23 

.26 

190  Sheep  and  goats,  slnflc-luck 

.08 

.09 

.16 

.08 

.13 

551  Brick  and  buUdlng  tile 

.19 

.?1 

.16 

.16 

.23 

191  Sheep  and  goats,  double-deck 

.09 

.06 

.16 

.09 

.21 

552  Artificial  stone,  B.O.S. 

.2U 

.2U 

.31 

.22 

.16 

200  Hogs,  slngle-daok 

.11 

.09 

.17 

.11 

.27 

560  Lliw,  coiBson  (quick,  slaked) 

.15 

.15 

.li* 

.16 

.10 

201  Hogs,  double-deek 

.11 

.10 

.19 

.15 

.13 

561  Plaster  (stucco  or  wall)  eto. 

.16 

.19 

.18 

.17 

.20 

230  Poultry,  live 

.17 

.15 

.2U 

.20 

.23 

18 

Building  Material 

.21* 

.26 

.19 

.2i* 

.18 

260  Bool 

.19 

.18 

.22 

.20 

.19 

380  Salt 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.18 

.16 

^70  Hides,  green 

.21 

.21 

.21* 

.25 

.17 

U70  .Sugar  (beet  or  cane) 

.26 

.27 

.21* 

.27 

.16 

281  AniMlt,  live,  B.O.S. 

.2} 

.20 

.29 

.99 

.18 

1*71  Table  sirups  ap.d  aolassee 

.21* 

.29 

.21 

.22 

.20 

Live  Anlaalc 

.1? 

.12 

.20 

.12 

.19 

1*72  Molasses,  blackstrap,  etc. 

.25 

.52 

.20 

.25 

- 

■^\0   Fr'Jsh  Beats,  B.O.S. 

.16 

.15 

.21 

.17 

.11* 

620  Beverlraa 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.18 

.17 

220  Msata,  cured,  dried 

.19 

.16 

.20 

.27 

.15 

630  Ice 

•ol* 

.82 

.23 

.56 

. 

'■^2^   Putterinc  and  aargarine 

.2} 

.22 

.28 

.35 

.15 

680  Canned  food  products 

.21 

.19 

.26 

.21* 

.li* 

222  Packing-house  pr'r.uots 

.20 

•17 

.22 

.25 

.16 

19 

Manufactured  fpo^ 

.21 

.19 

.20 

.21* 

.16 

03:  PoUtr)-,  ilroaee<f 

.20 

.20 

.25 

.18 

.19 

650  Bewsprint  paper 

.19 

.21 

.19 

.16 

.17 

aiiOBgga 

.19 

.19 

.27 

.19 

.23 

651  ."Vintlng  paper,  B.O.S. 

.21 

.20 

.21* 

.19 

.26 

?50  Butter 

.20 

.21 

.29 

.17 

.26 

691*  Paper  bags  and  wrapping  paper 

.19 

.19 

.18 

.18 

.18 

iiy.   Cheeae 

.23 

.21 

.27 

.30 

.21 

695  Paperboerd,  wallboard 

.17 

.16 

.lb 

.19 

.1? 

taiaal  Products.  Edible 

.18 

.17 

.22 

.20 

.16 

696  Building  paper  and  roofing 

.19 

.18 

.22 

.19 

.20 

29'  Aathra<:lta  coal 

.26 

.28 

.31 

.21* 

.50 

20 

Paper  and  Prooucts 

.19 

.20 

.18 

.18 

.18 

500  Bifjaiaous  noal 

.23 

.26 

.21* 

.10 

.25 

iy*0  Rosin 

.17 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.15 

310  --..ke 

.20 

.23 

.16 

.18 

.16 

14*1  Turpentine 

.26 

.23 

.28 

.25 

.26 

Coa?  and  Coka 

.23 

.26 

.23 

.10 

.25 

660  Alcohol,  denatured  or  wood 

.22 

.23 

.2} 

.20 

.35 

320  Iron  ore      ' 

.36 

.37 

.1*2 

.28 

.12 

662  Sxploslvos,  B.O.S. 

.56 

.50 

.1*0 

.5U 

.53 

330  Copper  or:  concentrates 

.2,8 

.39 

.69 

.32 

.15 

691  Faints,  oil  aad  varnishea 

.26 

.21 

.33 

.29 

.61 

331  Lead  or»  end  concactrates 

.31* 

.53 

.17 

.36 

.05 

21 

Cheaicals 

.21* 

.23 

.21 

.29 

.26 

33?  Zinc  ore  and  coi»entiates 

.32 

•  37 

.31* 

.28 

271  Leather 

.20 

.20 

.21* 

.29 

•  15 

533  "r»a   and  concentrates 

.23 

.20 

.25 

.25 

.27 

670  Cotton  cloth  and  fabrics 

.li* 

.13 

.13 

.23 

.15 

}.r  roduets  of  alnes,  B.O.S. 

.21 

.23 

.18 

.20 

.21 

671  Bagging  and  bags 

.19 

.16 

.20 

.2} 

.12 

Oraa 

.22 

.25 

.19 

.22 

.22 

22 

Textiles  and  Leathar 

.15 

.16 

.li* 

.23 

.13 

350  Oravel,  aa^d,  etc. 

.29 

.2} 

.25 

.38 

.22 

570  Sewer  pipe  and  drainttle 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.15 

.12 

351  Stone,  broken,  ground,  etc. 

.2} 

.19 

.25 

.25 

.21 

699  Glass,  flat,  not  plate 

.30 

.28 

.51 

.29 

.29 

552  Stone,  rough,  B.O.S. 

.19 

.22 

.13 

.21* 

.19 

700  Glass:  Bottles.  Jars,  etc. 

.17 

.15 

.25 

.20 

.17 

353  Stone,  flnlshau.  B.O.S. 

.19 

.19 

.19 

.19 

.15 

25 

r.l^ns   and  Tile 

•  U 

.15 

.23 

.21 

.18 

Sand,  Stone  and  Graval 

.22 

.21 

.18 

.28 

.17 

690  Tobacco,  manufactured 

.25 

.26 

.27 

.2k 

.27 

';,~  Phosphate  rook,  crude,  ate. 

.27 

.31* 

.21* 

M 

.27 

698  Soap  and  washing  coapounds 

.22 

.21 

.22 

.26 

.11 

59^  Sulphur  (briaatone) 

.19 

.21 

.25 

.18 

.28 

701  Manufactures  sdscellanM>ue 

.20 

.19 

.22 

.21 

.17 

061  Sulphuric  acid 

.30 

.35 

.Jli 

.'J* 

.33 

21* 

Hiscsllaneoua 

.20 

.19 

.23 

.21 

.17 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Aeld 

.22 

.25 

.28 

a9 

.26 

360  Petroleuai;,  orude 

.19 

.2C 

.31 

.19 

.05 

370  Aaphalt  (natural)  etc. 

.25 

.25 

.28 

.25 

.21* 

1,50  Petroleua  oils,  refined 

.22 

.28 

.26 

.20 

.32 

U5I  ^lal,  road,  residual  oils 

.18 

.28 

.2U 

.17 

.33 

'452  Lotrieatinc  a<!s  and  greasea 

.19 

.21 

.19 

.18 

.16 

1*55  '>etroleu:r  prid'jots,  B.O.S. 

.20 

.22 

.16 

.20 

.20 

Patroleup  lud  Produeta 

.21 

.23 

.27 

.19 

.25 

*„  '■t.,1 
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SECTIQH  1+5.      PRESEKT  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Analyala   '+5-17  Traffic   Statistics  and  Iftiit  Hevcnues    (Total,    Terminal  and  Line)   of  All 
Commodities  and^  Bo\a^  Material  -  1932 


^1  ■  r 


HATIHG  GROUP 
STATISTICAL  GHOUP 
ALL  COUkODITIXS 

I  BOUGH  UATZRIAL 

10  Sand.  Stone .  Gravel 

100  Gravel,  Sand 

101  Cruahed  Stone 

102  Hoxi^.  Stone,  NOSH 

109  Sand,  Stone.  Gravel,  NOSE 

11  Timber 

110  Loes 

111  Posts,  Poles,  Piling 

112  Ties 

113  Pulpwood 

119  Timber,   NOSE 

12  Rotuth  Vegetables 

120  Su^ar  Beets 

121  Sugar  Cane 

129  HoT^gh  Vegetables,  NOSH 
19  MiscellajieouB* 


PIRCENTAGES     AVERAGES         REVENU£S  VALUE 

OF     ALL     TRAFFIC  HAUL       LOAD  T'OTAL  TERMINAL     LINE 

EQUATED  BQUA-     PER     PER  PER  PER 

TON  NET     TED  EQUATED  EQUATED 

EEVENUE     TONS       MILES       MIUssJ  TONS  TONS       TON     TON  TON-MILE     TOV  ^^ 


lOO.OO^J  lOO.OOjJ 

LOO. 00^ 

353  3^.5 

56$3.6J+ 

$ 

.63 

$.00Ul5  $31.88 

2.75% 

10. OU^ 

2.l6fi 

92 

ki 

68  $  .99 

$ 

■  52 

$.00194  $1.59 

1.78% 

7.391« 

1.28tt 

79 

55 

76  1  .87 

$ 

.U6 

$.00218  $      .81 

i.oU 

2.1*2 

.70 

70 

56 

77         82 

i  a 

.1+6 

.00196        .Uq 

•59 

M 

86 

55 

M 

.00216        .64 

.15 

.Uo 

.12 

136 

50 

•53 

.00356      5- '♦6 

.82^ 

1-7918 

.79% 

170 

V 

SI  ii.65 

$ 

•  70 

$.00202  $  3.04 

.13 

;S 

.11 

56 

3D 

52         .5q 

.39 

-      3.05 

■•33 

.32 

505 

27 

U4   ^.m 

.80 

.00429      2.90 

.12 

•13 

.11 

^^ 

31 

52    3-30 

.68 

.oo4i5      7.62 

.20 

■I 

.21 

1U9 

3r 

^  1-33 
UO    3.81 

.66 

.00101      1.99 

.01+ 

•  OU 

322 

20 

.87 

.00319      3.07 

•15^ 

.B6i 

.os% 

»^7 

»*5 

66  I  .6U 

$ 

.>A 

-  1  5.32 

.15 

.86 

.09 

^7 

h5 

66      .64 

M 

-      5.32 

AGOBEOAIi;  STATISTICS  USED  IN  ANALTSES   ^5>17  -  ^5' 24 


REVENEUS^ 


UNITED  STATES 
XASTEBN 

POCAEorrAS 

SOIU'HJEHV 
nSTEOI 


TOTAL 
(000) 

$2,278,377 
976,618 
161,472 
275,939 

864,348 


TERMINAL  PER  CAR 

$     35.26 

31.32 
29.94 

36.5»+ 
42.18 


CARS 

ORIGINATED 

(000) 

REVENUE 
TONS  ORIGINATED 
(000) 

HJi:VKtlUE 
TON  MILES 
(000,000) 

EQUATED 
TON  MILES 
(000,000) 

18,147 

626,078 

220,994 

394,617 

- 

^ 

91,881 

- 

- 

•* 

26,302 

- 

- 

« 

26,110 

- 

- 

• 

76.701 

. 

If 


*  Ineluded  in  Statistical  Grccqp  No. 59.  Analyaie  43. ^ 

#  I.CC.  Talue  at  point  of  production,   or  ^om  ntxidles  by  Section  of  Transportation  Service. 
All  ffcarlvtios  except  ralua  of  Coonodltiea  (which  arc  for  1933)  based  on  returns  to  Carload 
Traffic  Surrey,  Form  110,  year  I932. 

/  Line  Rerenues  -  Total  Revenues  less  Terminal  Revenues. 


SECTION  45.     PHESiST  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Analysis  U^.lg  Traffic  Statistics  aiui  Unit  Revenues   (Total,    Terminal  and  Line;  of 
Raw  Materials  -  I932 

.PERCENTAGES       AVERAGES       REVENUES 
or     ALL     TBAJFIC  HAUL       LOAD  TOTAL  TIBMISAL     LINE 


l¥l 


VALUE 


RATING  GROUP 

EQUATED 

EQUA- 

PSS     PER 

PER               PER 

K« 

NET     TED 

IQniSSD  EQUATED 

STATISTICAL  GROUP 

REVENUE 

TONS 

MILES 

MILES  TdS  TONS 

TON     TON 

rcV-MILS     TON  # 

II  RAW  MATERIAL 

52.801S  62.92lt 

59.  "+918 

357 

^3 

64 

J  3.05 

$ 

^ 

$.00366  $  3.41 

II  RAW  MATHIIAL,    INCLUDINO 

GROUP  44 

54.60^  64.'y+5K 

62.2518 

362 

40 

62 

$  3.O8 

$  . 

57 

♦.X(36x  $ 

20  Grain 

5.34< 

6.O55K 

^.?71l 

303 

40 

60 

$3-21' 

$ 

5g 

$.00509  $19.31 

200  Wheat 

2w9? 

3.1s 

2.35 

319 

44 

65 

3.3»* 

54 

.■a;546    ?.i.-:7 

201  Com 

"^'7 

1.56 

1.08 

291 

40 

61 

3.C7 

58 

.00501     11. i4 

202  Oats 

.56 

.48 

329 

32 

53 

3.C5 

67 

.00362  15.03 
.00483     18.24 

203  Barley  and  Rye 

204  Rice 

.20 

.25 

-17 

277 

39 

60 

2.93 

^? 

.11 

.10 

.08 

320 

27 

48 

4.18 

74 

.X518     52.57 

205  Cottonseed 

.17 

.28 

.08 

101 

27 

48 

2.15 

t 

.00486     13.08 

206  Flaxseed 

.05 

:^ 

.03 

;504 

38 

11 

3.81 

.00618     52.84 

207  Seed,   NOSE 

.09 

.08 

427 

24 

5.01 
ii.76 

79 

.00452  101.24 

20q  Grain,   NOSH 

.02 

.(a 

.02 

505 
418 

28 

48 

73 

.00398    22.13 

21  Animal  Feeds 

1.22^ 

1.3558 

1.70)8 

23 

^3 

$  3.31 

$ 

81 

$-00220  $16.93 

210  Mill  Products,   Mixed  Feeds 

•  79- 

.99 

1.24 

408 

22 

^3 

2.88 

82 

.00166     16.51 

211   Cottonseed,   Meal  and  Cake 

:S 

•23 

-31 

461 

25 

^5 

4.23 

78 

.00332     17.29 

212  Meal  and  Cake,   NOSH 

.05 

.05 

399 

433 

1761 

25 

i5 

3.40 

78 

.00272     23.58 

219  Animal  Feeds,   NOffl 

.12 

.08 

.10 

11 

5.56 

8C 

.0C500     16.93 

22  Freah  Vegetables 

8.08)( 

l.iU% 

10.8118 

41 

$22.59 

$ 

.85 

«.uji<<3  »;6.05 

220  Citrus  Fruits 

2.36 

.32 

2.85 
1.24 

2154 

17 

k5 

26.58 

78 

.0041+ji    34.58 

221  (b-apes 

.85 

.10 

2597 

l4 

42 

^% 

84 

.00363    17-82 

222  J^les 

.89 

.22 

1.11 

1162 

16 

44 

-81 

.Oo;S97  27-26 
.00495  31^50 
.00314    16.19 

.00491     93-88 

223  Peadies 

224  Melons 

.18 

.(k 

.17 

169J 

13 

41 

15.33 
19.84 
24.96 

.86 

•55 

.11 

.    .91 

12 

40 

.88 

225  Berries 

.06 

.01 

.06 

1200 

10 

38 

.93 

226  Tropical  Fruit a 

.48 

.12 

.48 

1754 

11 

^ 

15.24 

.92 

.00456     51.^ 

227  Domestic  Fruits,   NOSH 

.^ 

.07 

•  59 

14 

22.16 

.84 

.OO3S6     30.40 

228  Tomatoes 

•30 

.ck 

•% 

1893 

11 

39 

25.22 

.91 

.00341     20.60 

229  Fresh  Vegetables,  NOSH 

1.93 

.27 

2.95 

2062 

12 

39 

26.48 

^90 

•00335     37.45 

?3  Live  Animals 

l:^ 

1.651s 

3-2718 

448 

11 

31 

$  7.3»* 

H 

.15 

$-003:'-  $77-28 

r.30  Klne 

.79 

1.38 

4lO 

12 

31 

6-75 

1 

•13 

.0'Q338     68.51 

231   Sheep  and  Goats 

■  k3 

.18 

.52 

605 

10 

29 

8.76 

1 

.20 

.00286     74.94 

232  Sirine 

1.18 

.62 

1.17 

421 

11 

30 

h.8^ 

1 

.16 

.0:303     81. 69 

233  Poultry 

.13 

.02 

.11 

1207 

9 

31 

27. 2H 

1 

.14 

.00589  217.13 

234  Draft  (Horses,   Mules,   etc.) 

.12 

.Oil 

.09 

59»* 
340 

12 

31 

11.81 

1 

.13 

•00559  122.88 
.00484  145.34 

239  Live  Animals,   lOSB 

- 

- 

11 

30 

7.78 

± 

.16 

24  Dry  Fuels 

27.04j{  43.4751 

30.7718 

318 

51 

72 

1  2.2b 

$ 

.49 

$.00353  1  1.97 

240  Anthracite  Coal 

»*-75 

8.78 

3-»*3 

17U 

51 

72 

1.9b 

.49 

.00515  4.32 
.00334       1.2k 

24l  Bltiminous  Coal 

21.55 

33-28 

26.73 

362 

53 

7k 

2.36 

.48 

242  Coke 

.68 

1.19 

.56 

182 

33 

^ 

2.07 

.66 

.00333      5-10 

243  Wood  (Fuel  ) 

.06 

.22 

.05 

89 

30 

51 

•  98 

.58 

-      1.56 

249  Dry  Fuels.  NOffi 

' 

25  Crude  Liquids 

1.591« 

1-7011 

1.4318 

40^ 

^ 

57 

$3.>*l 

$ 

.61 

$.00447  $  5.77 

250  Petroletm,   Crude 

.38 

■  »*3 

.46 

^ 

58 

3.23 

.61 

.00325      5-98 

259  Fuel,  Road.   Oil.  HOSH 

1.21 

1.27 

.97 

3»* 

57 

3.»*7 

.61 

.00505      57c 

26  Orep 
2bO  Iron 

1.72)1 

3.9JM8 

I.7U18 

198 

53 

7>* 

1  1.59 

$ 

.40 

$.00331  $15. 5i-' 
.00294       4.08 

.29 

■sk 

■27 

13»* 

61 

82 

1.11 

.^3 

261   Copper 

.02 

•32 

.02 

30 

55 

76 

.28 

•  09 

-  5.28 
.00066    24.63 

262  Lead 

.03 

.15 

.oe 

52 

51 

73 

•72 

•13 

263  Zinc 

264  Sulphur 

.08 

.13 

.10 

352 

7° 

2.31 

:^ 

.00317     14.69 

.12 

.23 

.12 

11 

76 

1.95 

.o<j}m    16.07 

269  Ores,   NOSH 

1.18 

2.17^ 

1.21 

246 

70 

1.97 

.50 

.00359    21.35 

27  JLumbsE. 

3-6311 

2.19H 

4.62)8 

J5I 

25 

46 

$  6.04 

1 

•77 

$.00349  $19  62 

270  Barrel.    Crate  &  Cooperage 

.49 

-27 

-53 

616 

23 

^3 

6.51 

.82 

.00407     21.97 

271  Limber,    Shingles  and  Lath 

2.98 

1.83 

':2 

747 

2b 

k7 

5.93 

.76 

.00343     17.03 

272  Veneers 

.OU 

.02 

1225 

23 

^3 

9.10 

.82 

•00323     70.37 

273  Mlllwork,    Sash,   Doors,   etc. 

.08 

% 

.12 

1449 

18 

39 

10.92 

.91 

.00292  104.00 

279  Limber.   NOSH 

.04^ 

.0411 

322 

20 

4l 

$  3-81 

$ 

.87 

$.00319  $33.70 

28  Fertilisers 

.86 

^•?J 

.78 

226 

31 

52 

2.45 

.68 

.00341    12.40 

280  Hiosphate  Bock 

•^^v 

.46 

.11 

112 

51 

72 

9.91 

.49 

.00193    2.99 

289  Fertilisers,  lOSE 

.73% 

.ei% 

•  6718 

289 

26 

46 

$  3.28 

$ 

.76 

$.00366  $17.75 

29  Mieoellaneous* 

— 

— 

— 

-^ 

- 

- 

-. 

- 

- 

*  Included  in  Statistical  Groi^  No. 59  -  Analysis  45.21 
4  See  footnote  on  Analysis  45.17 
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SECTICnr  U5.     PRXSEBT  CLASSITICATIOHS 

Analysis  '^S.ig  Traffic  Statistics  and  Dtait  Heventies   (Total,   Teminal  and  Line)  of 
Semlprocessed  Uaterial  -  1932 


BATING  OROUP 
STATISTICAL  CffiOUP 

III  SmiPROCESSED  ItATEBlAL 

30  Primary  Metals 

300  Iron  and  Steel  -  Ingots,   Pigs 

301  Copper  -  Ingot,   Pig.   Matte 

.    302  Lead  and  Zinc  -  Ingot,   Pig,    Slab 
303  Altinln\an  -  Ingot,   Pig,    Slab 

309  Primary  Metals,  HOffl* 

31  Fibre B 

310  Cotton  (in  bales) 

311  Wool 

312  n.ax  and  Heisp 

313  Hair  and  Moss 
31H  Jute 

315  Cordage,    Sioddy,  Linters.IollSje 

316  Leaf  Tobacco 

317  Bay,   Alfalfa,    Straw 

318  Vegetable  Fibres,  HOSH 

319  Fibres,  HOSH 

32  Hides 

320  Hides  and  Skins 

329  Hides,  HOSH 

33  Rubber 

330  Crude  Rubber 
339  Rubber,  HOSH 

3^  Salt 


PXRCIHTAG 

OF  ALL  TRAFFIC 


S  S 


AVI 
HAUL 


RSVEHQI  T0H8 


RA0I8       BZVIHUXS 
LOAD  TOTAL  TERMINAL     LIS! 

EQUATED-  mUA-     PIE     PER  Pffi 

TON  HET     TED  EQUATED  EQUATED 

MILES       MILES  TOHS  TOWS       TCOl     TCB  TOT-MILE 


VALOl 
PIB 

TOT  # 


k.e5i>    3-36%     U.3gj8       360      2k     45    I  k.k6    $    78    $.0(^y.  |  53.77 


.21 
.07 
.15 
.01 

I '91% 
.83 
.21 


(31*0  Salt,  Hock 


) 


etc* 


) 


(3U1   Salt,    Table   (Comnon)   ) 
(3^9  Salt.  HOSH  ) 

35  Ice 
350  Ice 

359  Ice,  HOSH 

36  Primary  Paper 

360  Newsprint 

361  Building  Paper 

362  Wrapping  Paper  and  Paper  Bags 

363  Toilet  and  Tissue  Paper* 

364  Paper  Boxes,  Dishes, 
369  Primary  Paper,  HOSH* 

37  Horticultural 
(370  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines 
(371  Roots  and  Bulbs      ) 
(372  Plant  Stock        ) 

373  Insecticides* 

37ii  Christmas  Trees,  Holly,  etc. 

375  Fresh  Flowers  and  Plants 

379  Horticultural,  HOSH 

38  Scran 

380  Furnace  Slag 

381  Iron  and  Teel 

382  Honferrous  Scrap* 

383  Excelsior,  Sawdust,  Shavings 

384  Hags* 

385  Vegetable 

386  Forest  Products,  HOSH 
389  Scrap.  HOSH 

39  Miscellaneous* 


tc.08 
.22 

.36 

.17 

.ck 

.235t 

.20 

.1251 

.12 
.61^ 


.61 

'07% 

.07 

.83^ 

.50 

•33 


•095J 
.09 


•  551« 

.08 

.30 


.6k 


.51% 
.03 

.10 

.00 

l.Olji 
.0)1 


.ou 

.10 
■25 

.13 


•17 

.06 
l.OlfJ 


.06 

.01+ 
.02 


.1^ 

.15 
.09 
.21 
.01 

i.695« 
.71 
.15 


.09 
.17 

.16 


.08^ 
.08 


.39)t 
.06 

•19 


.08 
.02 


•  Included  in  Statistical  Groi:qp  Ho. 59  -  Analysis  U^.^l 

#  See  footnote  on  Analysis  U5.17 


3I46  50 

153  53 

1181  43 

953  '^2 

809  26 

kzi  13 

Ull  12 

851  13 


692   18 
367   11 

U27  2k 


ou 

.Ok 

322 

20 

-^0% 

.18% 

593 

23 

08 

.16 

620 

23 

02 

.02 

»*57 

21 

S^ 

.08^ 

552 

34 

Ob 

.08 

552 

34 

ks% 

.S5% 

k83 

29 

ki 

'.(i% 

k83 

50 

29 
27 

?k 

.ck 

50 

27 

^ 

.83% 

662 

25 

2b 

•  52 

708 

26 

71 

74 

64 
63 
U7 

3»* 
33 


39 

I 

Ui 
54 


2.81 

$  .50 

1-73 

.k8 

8.39 

•  55 

5.83 

'^ 

12.93 

•  7k 

$.004l6 

.004S4 
.00430 

.00352 

.00801 


}  35-20 
18.20 

128.00 
82.18 

444.67 


i  6.87 

7.4o 

17.82 


7-35 
8.08 

5.04 
5.01 

3.81 

8.55 

7.40 
7.40 


$1.04 
1.08 
1.05 


$.0040?  $119.  {^ 
.004x0  170.00 
.00694  540.32 


.91  .00367 

1.13  .00443 

1.05  .00251 

.79  .00453 

.87  .00319 

$  .82  $.00620 

.81  .00615 

.85.  .00657 

$  .65  $.00718 

.65  .OO7I8 


U9.3>* 

232.94 

6.78 

12.64 

28.04 

$A95.ej 
195- »3 
195.83 

$108.67 
108. 67 


49  •  4.64  $  .71  $.00415  $  6.22 


49  4.64  .71 
55  ♦  1.15  $  -57 
55   1.15   .27 


.004l5    6.22 
-♦  ^37 


j+5  ♦  7.03  $  .78  $.00463  $  69.22 
47   7-00   .76   .00449   31.44 

593   23   43   7.07   .82   .00486  127.00 


U27   24  45  •  5.01  $  .79  $.00453  $101.24 
427   24   45   5.01   .79   .00453  101.24 


41 


153 

85 

l4i 


427   24 

322   20 
457   21 


62 
63 


4l 
4i 


$  1 


.96 
96 


5.01 
3.8I 
7.64 


.56 


.79 

.87 

;85 


$.00451  $  5. 80 
.00213  1.23 
.00533    8.49 


.00453 
.00319 
.00657 


5. 81 
5. 81 
5.8I 


SECTIOH  U5.      PRESEK:    CLASSIFICATIONS 

Analysis  45.20   Traffic  Statistics  and  Unl .  Revenues   (Total,    Terminal  and  Line)   of 
Hecessariea  -  1932 


lU"" 


SATING  OSOUP 

STATISTICAL  QROOP 

IV  HZCESEARIZS 
IV  NECESSARIES,  EXCLUDING 
OSOUP  44 
40  Dry  Vegetable a 

400  Dried  Fruits 

401  Potatoes  (other  than  sweet) 

402  Cabbage 


PERCEHIAGES       AVERAGES 
OF     ALL  TRAFFIC  HAUL       LOAD  •; 

EQUATED  EQUA- 

TON  NET     TED 

REVENUE     TOTS       MILES       MILES  TONS  TOTS 


5  E  r  E  N  U  E   S  VALhI 

'OTAL  TERMINAL     LINE 
PER     PER  PER  PiS 

EQUATED  EQUATED 

ION     TOT  T0H-MII2     ~'i:  S 


12.80^     5.5618     13-4851         68?       20       42     $  S.^g     |   .83     $. 001+31  $^, 


403  Onions 


Beans  and  Peas,  Dried 

405  Peamita 

406  Huts,   NOSH 
409  Dry  Vegetables, 

4l  Edible  Liquids 


lOSH 


10.9918 

2.5918 

.21 

1.42 
.22 
.20 

.25 

.11 

■OS 
.09 

.i4 
■  07 
.26 
.10 
.03 
.10 
.03 
k.27% 
1-77 
•32 
.50 
.56 
.13 

2.40^8 

1.20 

1.11 


.06 
.02 
.9758 

■^3 
.05 
.07 
.10 

.03 

.26 

1.11% 

.52 

.59 


410  5jrr-jp  and  Molasses   (Edible) 

411  Molasses,   Black^strap,   NOSH 

412  Cottonseed  Oil 
4ll  Vegetable  Oil,   HOSE 

414  Flth  Oil 

415  Beverages 

419  Edible  Liquids,   NOffl 

42  M,l>M«  Ar,Hf)pT  Produ/^tH 

420  Fresh  Meats  and  Fish 

421  Dressed  Poultry 

422  XcsB 

423  Butter,  Margarine,  Butteriae 

424  Cheese 

425  Cured  Animal  Products 

429  Edible  Animal  Products,  NOSH 

43  Manufactured  Foods 

430  Canned  Vegetables 

431  Sufar 

432  Coffee  and  Tea 

433  Bidcery  Ooods,  Confectionery* 

434  Oudy,  (Slewing  Oum* 

439  Manufactured  Foods,  lOSH 

44  ftrooeaeea  Cereals 

440  Wheat  Flour 

441  Com  Meal 

442  Packaged  Oereals 
449  Processed  Cereals,   HOSH 

45  fyaf  i^''r<TB 

(450  Uattraaees  and  Bed  Springs 
(451  DoDieatic  Furniture  A  Fixtures 
(k^2  Ccnmerclal  Furniture  &  Fixtures 
453  Chloawsire,    Glassware,   Pottery 

459  Fumlahlnga,   HOSi* 

46  Textile*  and  Leather 

460  Cotton  azid  Linen  Fabrics 

461  Wool  Fabrlca* 

462  Silk  and  Bayon  Fabrlca 
(463  Canvaa 
(464  Tama 

465  Burlap,  Bagging  and  Baga 

466  Textiles,  NOS* 

467  Leather 

469  Leatlwr  Artlelea,  HOSH* 

47  Clothing 

470  Men's,   Women's  and  Children'B 

Clothing* 

471  Boots  and  9ioea*  -  - 

472  Men's  Furalahlngs* 

473  Wonen'a  Acceaaoriea* 
479  Clothing.  HOSH* 

49  Miacellaneoua 

'  Incited  in  Statistical  drovip  Ho. 59  -  Analysis  45.21 
f  See  footnote  on  Analysis  45.17 


.9318 

10.7318 

•  9918 

2.6118 

.08 

.19 

.56 

1.42 

.0€ 

.2U 

.06 

.10 

2 

.06 

.08 

.04 

.09 

■'^3% 

•  7218 

.08 

.15 

.07 

.06 

.14 

.21 

.05 

■15 

.01 

.04 

.09 

1.81% 
1.51 
.03 

.19 
.08 
.6618 


.30 
.36 

■  3^8 
.17 


.06 

.6318 

,4i 

.03 

.12 

,07 

.2518 


.06 
.19 

.1218 
.05 


.09 

.02 
4.U318 
2.00 

.30 

.53 

.46 
.11 

.42 

.61 

2.02^ 
1.05 
.89 


.08 

2-7J 
2. 

:S 

.12 
.66% 


y? 
2 


.31 
•  35 

.2918 
.16 


728 
771 

97c 

1013 

888 

715 
427 
689 
594 
716 
347 
521 
1076 
966 

1*33 
457 
936 

91 8 
1232 

1353 

924 

81 9 
1011 

739 
6O8 
678 
567 


U27 
571 
569 
456 
627 
567 
613 


775 
560 

601 
650 


IS 
18 

27 

IS 

13 

13 

25 
16 
24 

13 

29 

^? 

30 

29 
28 
21 
21 

13 
12 
12 
12 

iJ 

15 
17 
27 
23 
31 


24 
24 
24 
20 

19 
22 
14 


8 
18 

l4 

10 


42 

J? 

3« 

^5 

I 

5? 
50 
71 

50 

45 

48 
41 
41 
40 
39 

42 

kl 

44 

51 


45 

41 

42 

36 


34 

38 

34 

31 


$1C.17 

$  9.46 

9.33 

9.17 

13-38 

11.84 

9.57 
10.74 
5.01 
9.91 
I  6.15 
6.67 
3.45 
6.50 
7-21 

7.65 

6.21 

7-64 

$16.09 

15.09 

25. 80 

.24.92 
20.11 

16.53 

1U.49 

11.40 

$  7.44 

g.47 

6.80 


5.01 

4.05 

3.91 

2.79 

5.97 

4.18 

9-85 


18.14 
7-13 

$10.40 

12.87 


$  -85 

$  .91 

.74 

•92 
1.06 

i.o4 
•  78 
.98 

i.o4 

$  .67 

.70 

.50 
.67 

■  71 

•73 

•  n 

.85 
$  .86 

.38 
.-0 

.90 

.38 
.84 
.82 
.80 

$  .75 
.81 
.69 


79 
SO 

79 
27 
90 

83 

97 


1.05 
.92 

$1.03 
1.16 


$.00480 
$.00454 
.00^46 
.004^4 
.00424 
.00352 
.00564 
.00511 
.00453 

. 00430 

$.00469 
.00456 
.00519 
.00566 
.00322 
. 0U3S? 
.oo4.  >: 
.006:,; 

$.00464 
.004l6 
.00558 
.00477 
.00585 
.00589 
.00432 
.00474 

1.00564 
.00541 
.00601 


$     T7. 


34.20 

40.00 

loi.?4 


12"^.  1+3 
15.30 
'0.00 

-■33 


-■J.  yc 
$210.34 

168. q6 
258.60 
207.74 
393-60 

242.00 

138.67 
197.19 

$  ^S.60 

ik^.li 

57.33 


.00453 
$.00240 
.00235 
.00114 
.00310 
.00236 


$   60.36 

53-84 
24.15 

142.26 

66.70 
$.00432  $127.51 


.00437 
.00427 


238.19 
92.30 


$.00515  $447.84 
.00471  540.00 


.08 

.03 

.07 

592 

18 

g 

8.56 

•  92 

.00517 

1x4.00 

•<J3 

.02 

.02 

457 

21 

7.64 

■25 

.006^^7 

■.^0.00 

.Ob 

.02 

.04 

617 

18 

3S 

9.85 

.33 

.00585 

6c'6.C3 

-51 


:.  "    1 


'■■1 


..  .  ,  *  ■  I 


I  1 


bt:  :--.',i 


^ 


1^ 


If 


SECTiaH  U5.    PBisnrr  OAssiriCATioHs 

iDalysle  U5.21  Traffic  Statietlca  and  IMt  Hevemies   (Total,   Terminal  and  Line)  of 
Auxiliaries  -  I932 


RAIHG  (BtOOP 
STATISTICiL  GBOOP 

T  AnxniiBiis 


P1RCIHTA&E8       AV2SAG1S       «  1  V  E  H  U  E  S 
or     ALL     THATFIC  HAUL       LOAD  TOTAL  TTTOTKAL     LIHE 

IQUATZD  S)UA-     PER     PER  PER 

TOH  lET     TED  EQUATED  EQUATED 

REVBTtJE     TOES       MILES       MILES  TCBS  TOTS       TOH     TOT  TOH  MILE     TOT 


VALDX 


PER 


50  Maaonry 

500  Tlniabed  and  Artificial  Stone 

501  Brlok.  lall  and  Ploor  Tile 
Oonpoaltlon  Booflnc 
Conent 
Plaaterlne  a«d  Insulating  Material 


502 
5OH 


^ 


Ikllboard 
Bulidlni;  Class 
507  Tile:  Pipe,  fioofln«  A  Products 

509  Masonzy,  lOSS* 

51  Power 

510  Qasoline,  In  tanks 

511  Kerosene,  In  tanks  «•     • 

512  Oasollne,  in  packa^s  -     - 

513  Xerosana,  In  packa^s  ••     • 
51**  Oaa* 

519  Power,  Ka  es.kk       5.82 

52  Lubricants  .6g^  .]\o% 

520  Lubricants,  in  tanks  - 

521  Packaee4  Liquid  Lubricants 

522  Packaged  Ordases 

529  Lubricants.  lOS  .fig    .1|0 

33Jija^su.* 

530  Matches* 
5JI  Candles* 

539  lindlers,  lOSH 

5^  PreeervatlYea  .S^f 

5>(0  Asphalt  .1*2 

5^1  Bosln  .06 

5te  Turpentine  .02 

5''*3  Linseed  OU  .03 

5M1  Paints  and  Varnish  .08 

5^5  Tar,  lax  .o4 

55  Qienicals,   <«  t.«T»v^  ^20% 

550  Alcohol  .07 

551  Solphuric  Acid  .13 

552  Adds,  lOSH* 

559  Aenlcals,   in  tanks.  lOSE 

56  QumlcalB.  Padnuted 

560  Alcohol 

561  Snlpburic  Add  ••  » 

562  Acids,  VOSE* 

569  Qienicals.  packaged,  VOSH*  .03         .02 

57  CleanaerB  a-  ^A-h^.^-^f  ,zi%       .i6)K 

570  Soap  .28         .14 
57^  Cleaning  Compounds  -  •> 

572  Cleanaers,  lOSH* 

573  Starch* 

574  Stearlne* 

575  Ga.ue* 

57^  Liquid  Cement* 

579  Adhe elves.  lOSH*  .03    .02 

58  ExDloBlves  .11J(   .02^ 

580  Anmunitlon 

589  Erplosives,  lOSB  .11         .02 

59  MlBcellaneoug  6  7.63JJ    U.lgjf 

590  Miscellaneous  7.63       U.18 


21.12%  ik.ni 

16.3216 

373 

26 

»»7 

1  5.23 

1  .7k 

$.00553  1  97.55 

3-075< 
.Ik 

3'33i 
.10 

2.U61J 

.12 

.f^ 

32 
32 

^ 

1  3.35 
4.85 

1  .67 
.71 

1.00482  1  13.26 
.00512       48.21 

.k2 
•27 

.55 

.18 

•39 
.23 

279 

421 

37 
22 

11 

2.70 
5.55 

.62 

.83 

.00486       43!  70 

1.39 
1   .29 

l.SU 
.28 

*32 

196 
459 

11 

S 

2.76 
3.79 

.59 
•79 

.00617  5.76 
.00316  8.04 
.00li07       »K).10 

•37 

.25 

•37 

a 

42 

5.35 

.85 

.07 

.03 

.05 

621 

29 

49 

8.21 

•  72 

.00654       70.56 

.12 

.10 

.12 

341 

17 

38 

4.35 

•93 

.OO3O8       12.31 

Mi 

5.825^ 

5.33i 

351 

28 

52 

1  5.27 

$  .68 

$.00627  1  26.84 

5.93 

.60il 


.60 


351       28       S2         5.27  .68       .00627       26.84 

4«7  22  43  16.19  $.83  $.00489  $  76.57 


487  22  43   6.19   .83   .00489   76.57 


■.^ 

.32 

.04 

.07 

.01 

.02 

.02 
.03 

-.2 

.03 

.04 

:2* 

.06 

.19 

.08 

357 
295 


1037 
512 
639 
4i8 

220 
526 
162 


31  53 

35  57 

20  40 

24  47 

26  50 


23 

22   45 


$ 


4.4l 
3.70 
5.4o 
12.30 
6.53 
8.71 
5. 
3. 


49   72   2 


7.03 
2.54 


.03^1  .02%      .oe)(   457  21  41  $  7.64  $ 


7.64 
7.36 
7.33 


.02 

»*57 

21 

41 

.23J« 

491 

21 

42 

.a 

495 

21 

42 

.02 

.04 

6.36JK 
6.36 


[*57 
483 

483 
474 
474 


21 
16 

16 
20 
20 


42   7.64 
37  $18.30 


37 

41 
41 


18. 30 

$  6.64 

6.64 


*  Included  In  Statistical  Groiq>  Ho. 59 

^  Includes  all   "Manufactures  cmd  Miscellaneous, 

#  See  footnote  on  Analysis  45.1? 


.67 

$.00525  $  54.68 

.62 

.00559      10.50 

.88 

.00327      20.51 

.75 

.00521    108.94 

.71 

.00536    175.39 

.82 

.00S86    229.00 
.00497     79. a 

.{H 

•55 

$.00633  $   31.88 

.78 

.00491    109.66 

.^9 

.00757     15.50 

.85 

.$.00657  $1*54.26 

.85 

.00657   154.26 

.85 

$.00587  $130.99 

.85 

.00579  130.99 

.85  .00657    130.99 

$  .96  $.01479  $3«2.37 

.96  .01479  3«2.37 

$  .87  $.00510  $274.13 

.87  .00510  274.13 


NOSE",   I.C.C.   CoBmodity  Groi^  V0.7OI 


SECTIOT  45.     PBESfRT  CLASSI7ICATIOTS 

Analysis  45.22  Traffic  Statistics  and  Ublt  Revenues   (Total.   Tenninal  and  Line)  0/ 
Acceasories  -  1932 


l45 


PES  CIVTAGtS 

AVERAGES      RXVSVUI 

S 

tkim 

or     AU  TRAITIC 

HAUL 

LOAD         TOTAL  TXEMIKAL 

LUX 

RATOTG  (fflOIJP 

EQUATED 

: 

BQUAr.     PER     ] 

OR 

PD 

PB 

TOH 

HIT 

rzD 

BQUAIED  EQUAHKD 

STATISTICAL  GROUP                                            KEVIVDE 

TOTS 

MILES 

MILES  : 

rOTS 

POTS       TOT 

rOT 

TOIMaLH 

TOT# 

VI  ACCESSORIES 

3.S8% 

2.811( 

•U.17^ 

438 

23 

k5  $  7.35 

$ 

.79 

$.00623  $  149.21 

60  TerroTXB  Metal 

2.70% 

1.971^ 

i.tik% 

348 

31 

52  $  5.01 

$ 

.68 

$.00654  $ 

46.62 

600  Bare.    Sheets.   Plates 

- 

- 

- 

- 

mm 

601   Structural 

1.86 

1.52 

1.22 

307 

32 

53      4.49 

.67 

.00661 

»H.37 

602  Forgings  and  Special  Processes 

- 

- 

- 

-           - 

- 

- 

•* 

603  Pipe  and  Fittings 

.60 

.29 

.44 

540 

27 

48      7.61 

.73 

.00659 

69.62 

6o4  Balls.   Fastenings,   Frogs. Switches 

.06 

.06 

.05 

^^2 

40 

61      3.76 

•58 

.0O55« 

67.70 

605  Wire,  not  woven 

.18 

.10 

.13 

24 

^      6.19 

.79 

.00609 

47. 08 

606  Halls 

— 

— 

- 

- 

-            - 

- 

- 

607  Articles* 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

• 

609  Ferrous  Metals.   HOSE* 

^ 

- 

• 

- 

- 

-           - 

•m 

• 

— 

61  HonfeiTous  Me  teas 

.035t 

.02% 

.02lt 

373 

30 

50  $  5.39 

$ 

.70 

$.00666  $  244.55 

610  Copper  -  Bars,    Sheets 

.03 

.02 

.02 

373 

30 

50      5.39 

.70 

.00666 

244.55 

611  Brass  and  Bronze  -  Bars,    Sheets 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

612  Lead  and  Zinc  -  Sheets,   Plates 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

-            - 

- 

• 

.■ 

613  Alunlnim  -  Bars.    Sieots,   Plates* 

614  Honferrous  Metals.   Bars, 

> 

- 

~ 

•. 

- 

-           - 

- 

• 

^ 

- 

Sheets,  Plates,  HOSE* 

- 

- 

• 

•. 

- 

mm                     .» 

m 

> 

a 

615  Pipe* 

- 

> 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

mt 

616  lire* 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

-                       •. 

• 

• 

■> 

617  Articles* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

—                       - 

> 

m 

« 

619  Honferrous  Metals,  HOSE* 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

-                       - 

— 

- 

> 

62  Rubber 

.16^ 

•  03i 

.131t 

912 

13 

3^  $16.57 

$1.04 

$.00604    $    690.00 

620  Tires  and  Tubes 

.16 

.03 

.13 

912 

13 

34    16.57 

1 

.ck 

.00604 

69Q.OO 

621  Hose* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

M                                         .■ 

- 

- 

— 

622  Articles,   HOSH* 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

—                                        - 

— 

•• 

« 

629  Rubber,  HOSH* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

«» 

* 

63  Tools  and  ADBliances* 

- 

«. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

630  Cutlery 

- 

^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.. 

- 

- 

631  Abrasives* 

- 

— 

.■ 

- 

- 

-                                         - 

- 

• 

— 

632  Hardware* 

- 

~ 

— 

- 

- 

-                                         - 

- 

mm 

~ 

633  Tools.   HOSH* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

» 

— 

634  Domestic  Washers,    Ironers, Sweepers       - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-                                        - 

- 

» 

» 

635  Electric  J^liances,  HOSH* 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

639  Appliances,  HOffl* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

«• 

64  Machinery  and  Parte 

.^i 

.20% 

•  ^1% 

588 

18 

39  $10.16 

$ 

.91 

$.00635  $  622.46 

640  Agricultural 

.08 

.03 

.07 

590 

15 

36    10.52 

.9« 

.00573 

246.50 

64l  Plixnblng,   Heating.   Ventilating 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

642  Engine  and  Boiler 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

-          - 

- 

— 

" 

643  nevators.    Conveyors,  etc. 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

649  Machinery  and  Parts,   HOSE 

.48 

.17 

.-^ 

587 

18 

39    10.10 

.90 

.00647 

688.80 

6«5  Vehicles  and  Parts 

l.755« 

■  37% 

l.371t 

698 

11 

35  $17.04 

$1 

.02 

$.00601  $  Jh3'i9 

650  Horse drawn 

.01 

.00 

.01 

702 

13 

33    12.43 

1 

.06 

.00529 

160.34 

651  Saddlery  and  Harness* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.  - 

- 

- 

• 

652  Tractors  and  Auto  trucks  (Set  Up) 

.12 

.03 

.10 

753 

11 

34    16.34 

1 

.02 

.00585 

406.32 

653  Automobiles,   Trailers,   etc. (Set  Up). 96 

.11 

.78 

823 

6 

31    30.77 

1 

.12 

.00572 

350.00 

654  Automobiles  and  Autotrucks 

(Knocked  Down) 

.63 

.21 

.»*7 

665 

19 

39    11.00 

.90 

.006^ 

355.60 

655  Railroad 

.03 

.02 

.02 

281 

28 

50      4.60 

.71 

.00676 

77.66 

659  Vehicles  and  Parts.  HOSE* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-           - 

- 

66   Stationery.  Prlntin« 

660  Books  aai  Printing  Paper 

.33ft 

.20% 

.3011 

519 

23 

44  $  ^.12 

$ 

.81 

$.00467  < 

1    76.|W 

.33 

.20 

.30 

519 

23 

44      6.12 

.81 

.00467 

76.40 

669  Stationery  and  Printing.  HOSE* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

67  Personal 

.1511 

.0211 

.ion 

1259 

18 

39  $23.02 

$ 

.91 

$.00785  $1755.27 

670  Drugs  and  Medicine* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

671  Toilet  Articles  and  Accessoriea* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-           - 

— 

.> 

m 

672  Tobacco  Manufactured  Products 

.10 

.02 

.10 

1259 

18 

39    23.02 

.91 

.00785 

1755.27 

679  Personal,  HOSE* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-          - 

— 

— 

" 

68  Amusement* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-          - 

- 

» 

• 

69  Miscellaneous* 

" 

: 

" 

' 

" 

" 

^ 

" 

.  'I 


■•■'J  I 

■•  •.,  •I 

•  •  •  t  *  .  f 


-  ■  *  i 


■■■:   ,.»• 


Included  in  Statistical  Grot^p  Ho. 59  -  Analysis  45.21 
#  See  footnote  on  Analysis  45.17 
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SECTION  k5-       PRESENT  CLA.SSIFICATION 
Analysis  1^5.23  Unit  Revenues  (Terminal  and  Line)  of  Commodity  Groups  by  Districts  -  1952 


RATING  GROUP 
COIOIODITT  GfROUP 

ALL  CROUPS 

I  ROnra  MATERIAL 

10  Sand,  Stone,  Gravel 

11  Tisber 

12  Roufh  Vegetables 

19  Miaoellaneous* 

II  RAW  MATERIAL 

II  RAW  MATERIAL, Including  Group 

20  Grain 

21  Aniinal  Feeds 

22  Fresh  Vegetables 

23  LiTe  Animals 
SJi.  Dry  Fuels 

^  Crude  Liquids 
36  Ores 

27  Lumber 

28  Fertillier 

29  Miscellaneous* 

III  SSMIFROCESSED  MATERIAL 

30  Primary  Metals 

31  FibrM 

32  Hides 

33  Rubber 
3U  Salt 

35  loe 

36  Primary  Paper 

37  Hortioultural 

38  Sorap 

39  Miaoellaneous'* 


AVERAGE  TERMINAL  REVENUE 

PER  EQUATED  TON 
fUST^ ~ 


AVERAGE  LINE  REVENUE 
PER  EQUATED  TON-MILE 


UNITED  EAST-  HON-  SOUTH-  WEST-  UNITED  POCA-   SOUTH- 
STATES  ERN   TAS    ERN   ERN   STATES  EASTERN  HONTAS   ERN   WESTERN 

I    .63  $.61    I  .1*3  t    .7U  •  .91  #.00^15  $.001448  1.0031+1  l.oomo  t.oo?93 

.70  l.ooigU  1.00329  #.00319  1.00187  #.1)0009 

.57     .00218     .00513  .00315      .00200-    .OO'lUl 

.87     .00202     .00379  .0032U    .0016U    .00*)55 

.69            -            -  -    -00337 


.52  #.57 

#  .I48  1     .61 

.1*6     .52 

.39        .51 

.70     .68 

.61         .77 

.I4U     .5U 

-       1.17 

Uh 


.56  1.52    #  .39  •    .67  I  -90  $.00366  I. 

.57     .53         .39         .68  .90  .00361     , 

.66  .68  .00509 

.90  .95  .00220     . 

.89  1.01  .00383 

1.20  1.39  .00332 

.51  .70  .00353 


.58  .50 

.81  .82 

.85  .76 

1.15  1.01 

.I4.9  .43 

.61  .57 

J^O  M 

.77  .72 

.68  .66 


.52 

.70 
.71 
1.00 
.58 
.55 

J+5 
.66 

.71+ 


.66 

.61 

.80 

-.70 


.71+  .OOW47 

.61  .00331 

.92  .0031+9 

.76  .0031a 


00398 

00591; 
.OOU56 
1O0509 
,00321 
,003614. 
,o(iao 
,00703 
.00383 
.00570 
.OQU46 


1.00321+ 
.0032U 

.001+23 
.0021+9 

.00513 
.00367 
.00319 
.00617 
.00370 
.00I418 
.0031+7 


t.  00350 
.0031+8 
.00538 

.0021+5 

.001+79 
.001+08 

,00296 
.00529 
.00313 
.00332 
.00291+ 


1.00550 
.00539 

.001+99 
.00137 

.00980 
.00269 

.00501+ 

.00569 

.O0C21 

.00527 
.00521+ 


I     .78  1.69    •  .77  $     .91  •  .99  1. 001+32  I 
.50     .1+9        J+5        .50      .61     .0Qla6 


I.0I+  .89 

.82  .71+ 

.65  .55 

.71  .61+ 

.57  .55 

.78  .70 

.79  .71+ 

.57  .58 


IV  NBCESSABIKS                  I   .83  $.76 

IV  NECESSABUS, Excluding  Group  1+1+    .85  .77 

1+0  Dry  Vegetables  .91  .82 

jia  Edible  Uquids  .67  .63 

i+2  Edible  Anlmil  Products  .66  .78 

1+3  Manufactured  Foods  •15  •71 

L^  Processed  Cereals  .80  .69 

1+5  Furnishings  .97  •83 

I46  Textiles  and  Leather  1»G5  •89 
1+7  Clothing* 
14.9  Misoellaneoua* 


.89 
.71 
.51 
.6U 
U+8 
.68 
.69 
.56 


.76 
.77 
.81 
.62 
.71 
.68 
•71 
.89 
.88 


1.Q1+  1.22  .001+02 

.85  .97  .00620 

.71  .80  .00718 

.78  .86  .OQU15 

.72  .79 

.81+  .91  .OQl+63 

.88  1.00  .001+53 

.61+  .90  .OQi+51 


.92 
.92 
.99 
.71 
.88 

•83 

.93 

I.II+ 

1.16 


.97  1.001+31 
.98    .ool+ao 

.001+51+ 
.OQI469 
.0(^+61+ 
.0056I+ 

.0021+0 
.001+32 

.00515 


1.07 
.80 

1.02 
.82 

.93 
1.20 
1.08 


.001+81 
.00536 
.Ooi+02 
.00619 
.00751 
.00380 
.00096 
.00^11 

.ooliso 
.00521 


t.  001+1+7 

.001+82 
.00513 

.oqL|61+ 

.00^1 

.00553 
.00301 
.ooi+15 
.0051+1 


1.001+18 
.oqL+03 

.00381+ 

.00597 
.00535 

.001+10 

.001+66 
.003I42 
.00528 


I.00380  $.00597 

.00365  .0031+6 

.00376  .001+01+ 

.00668  .00600 

.00819  .00711+ 

.00371+  .001+32 

.OOI+BI+  .OQ(+O0 

.ocl+16  .00398 

.00275  -.00381 


$.oci+26 
.OQl+51 
.oci+36 
.0(^+26 
.001+79 
.001+11 

.00303 
.ooi+so 
.OQI+51+ 


$.001+76 

.00519 
.00521+ 

.001+95 
.00521 
.0051+8 
.00305 
.00517 

.001+87 


$.001+02 

.0(11+71 
.OQl+08 
.0(^+26 

.0{il+55 
.00588 
.00156 
.0(i+89 

.00575 


V  AUXILIARIES 

Masoiary 

Pwrer 

52  Lubricants 

53  Eindlers* 
PreserratiTes 
Chemicals,  in  tanks 
Chemicals,  packaged 


50 
51 


i5U 
55 
56 


57  Cleansers  and  Adhesi-ves 

58  Explosives 

59  Misoellaneous# 

VI  ACCESSORIES 

60  Ferrous  Metals 

61  lon-ferrous  Metals 

62  Rubber 

63  Tools  and  Appliances 
6J+  Machinery  and  Pai-ts 

65  Vehicles  and  Parts 

66  Stationery,  printing 

67  Personal 
66  Amusement* 

69  Misce+xaneous* 


$  .71+ $.71 
.67  .61+ 
.68     .61 

.83     .71+ 

.67  .62 

.55  .63 

.85  .80 

.85  .77 

.96  .88 

.87  .77 

$  .79  $.77 
.68     .66 

.77 
.90 


.70 
l.C^ 

.91 

1.02 

.81 

.91 


$  .66  $     .78  $  .88  $.00553  $.00566  $.00529  $.00611+  $.00517 

.62  .75  .80  .00^482  .00507  .OQl+56  .OQl+05  .OQl+78 

.59  .71  .83  .00627  .0071+9  .00795  .00822  .00519 

.75  .90  .99  .00*489  .OO5I46  .00519  .00506  .001421+ 

.57  .71+  .79  .00525  .00^78  .00539  .601+56  .005^8 

.50  .51+  .75  .00633  .00753'  .00688  .00519  .0051+0 

.77  .97  1.00  .00657  .00672  .0051+2  .00588  .00606 

.71+  .89  1.00  .00587  .00570  .00l+li+  .OO5I4I+  .00627 

.88  .99  l.li+  .011*79  .01221+  .01221  .01573  -01680 

.71  .89  1.02  .00510  .00511+  .OCi+78  .00557  .00531 

$   .71+  $      .91  $1.03  $.00623  $.00585  $.00601  $.00667  $.00688 

.63  .79  .78  .OO65I+  .006I+O  .00600  .00556  .U0682 

1.00  .85  .62  .00666  .00673  .00363  .00922  .00597 

.91  1.13  1.17  .oo6oi+  .00575  .00565  .00777  .00711+ 


.81+  .81  .96  1.09  .00635     .OQl+95  .00503  .00727  .00801 

.93  .93  1.(1+  1.25  .00601     .005I42  .00552  .0071+1  . 010686 

.70  .65  .85  .93  .OQU67     .001+88  .001+81  .00570  .001+75 

.81  .78  .91+  I.0I+  .00785  ,  .00901+  .00959  .00923  .0*0650 


*  Inoluded  in  lo.  59. 

^  Includes  all  manufactures,  and  miaoellaneous  I, 

Souroet  Analyses  l+S'l?  to  1+5.22  inclusive'. 


C.C.   Comnodity  Group  No.   701. 


SECTION  1*5.        PRESENT   CLASSIFICATION 

Analysis  1+5.21+     Traffic   Statistics  and  Unit  Revenue   (Net  Tor 
of  Comnodity  Groups  by   Districts   -   19^2 


IU7 


t\     I 


COMMODITY  GROUP 
ALL  COMMODITIES 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL 

10  Sand,  Stone,  Gravel 

11  Timber 

12  Rough  Vegetables 

19  Miscellaneous* 

II  RAW  MATERIAL 
II  RAW  MATERIAL 

Including  Group  LJ^ 

20  Grain 

21  Animal  Feeds 

22  Fresh  Vegetables 

23  Live  Animals 
2i;  Dry  Fuels 

25  Crude  Liquids 

26  Ores 

27  Lumber 

28  Fertilieer 

29  Miscellaneous* 

III  SEMI  PROCESSED  MATERIAL 

30  Primary  Metals 
51  Fibres 

32  Hides 

53  Rubber 

31+  Salt 

35  Ice 

56  Primary  Paper 

37  Horticultural 

38  Sorap 

39  Miscellaneous* 


1+1 
1+2 

1+3 


IV  NECESSARIES 
rV  NECESSARIES 

Excluding  Group  l|i+ 
I'D  Dry  Vegetables 
Edible  Liquids 
Edible  Animal  Products 
Manufactured  Foods 
Uh   Processed  Cereals 
1+5  Furnishings 
1+6  Textiles  and  Leather 
1+7  Clothing* 
1+9  Miscellaneous* 

V  AUXILIARIES 

50  Masonry 

51  Power 

52  Lubricants 

53  Kindlers* 

5I+  Preservatives 

55  Chemicals,  in  tanks 

56  Chemicals,  packaged 

57  Cleansers  and  Adhesives 

58  Explosives 

59  Miscellaneous 

VI  ACCESSORIES 

60  Ferrous  Metals 

61  Non-ferrous  Metals 

62  Rubber 

63  Tools  and  Appliances 
6i+  Machinery  and  Parts 

65  Vehicles  and  Parts 

66  Stationery,  printing 

67  Personal 

68  Amusement* 

69  Miaoellaneous* 

*  Included  in  No.  59. 


PERC 

ENTAGES 

.F   REVENUE 

PEP.CECTAGEE   OF 
rASr-      POCA- 

NET    T- 
SOCTK- 

K  MILES      R,E\'cIv'''E    ; 

EAST- 

POCA- 

SOUTH- 

WEST- 

WEST-      :X^-         - 

ERN 

HONTAS 

ERN 

ERK 

ERN 

HONTAS 

ERN 

E?;<         '-.?  ■ 

1C0« 

100?? 

100* 

looi 

100« 

100« 

ino^ 

lOOf  I.Cl'''^    ».  ;.'■.; 

1.90^ 

\.2\t 

ii.ll+jK 

5.55?« 

1.71+5? 

.7W 

U.30^ 

5.77^  I.C116  s, ;.  r. 

1.39 

.11 

2.81 

2.07 

1.25 

.1+6 

2.86 

2.12          .0118       .     L^.': 

.1+8 

M 

1.33 

1.11 

.i+7 

.23 

1.U5 

i.3li      .0109    .ou-^ 

.03 

- 

- 

.36 

.02 

- 

.00 

.31      .0192 

'■T'  t.Zl'...2  t. 


^-97 


50.69^  Qi.&U%  52.509S  i+9.1^5^  62.67^  91.91?^  61+.21?f  5U.15f  $.0086  t.oo^r  t 


52.31%  Ql+.l+l^  5u.57!«  51.339?  65.32"«  92.35''2  66.32*  56.26*  i.jOib  |. 

2.61+  .S5  li.Ll+  9.60  3.01+  .61+  5.50  9.89 

1.13  .36  1.73  1.3?  i.1+9  .52  1.9l  2.05 

5.95  1.51  10.77  13.12  3.52  .58  6.90  11.96 

2.18  .31  1.13  5.68  1.68  .11  .52  ?.ai 

35.1+1  77.79  22.1+9  9.52  u7.35  88.15  37.59  13.05 

1.01  .11  .67  2.52  .t5S  .0<^  .50  3.52 

1.93  .86  l.i+S  1.73  2.1+2  .68  2.27  2.1j6 

1.76  1.63  6.90  5.07  2.05  1.10  8.2L  ".^0 

.69  .1+3  5.18  .38  .59  .29  2.96          .=52 


.0093 
.0080 

.0119 

.ri?e 
.  ^'0  '9 
.''195 
.0085 

.L.j2i* 


.it. 


t.oc#.7  t.^fi99 


.Jt:^      .COS? 


1+.72?S 
.52 
.96 
.29 

.27 

.51+ 
.08 

1.13 
.08 
.85 


1.77^ 
.07 
.93 
.05 

.00 
.17 

.21+ 
.01+ 
.27 


6.02* 

.50 
3.35 

.15 
.01 
.56 
.05 
.51 
.09 
.U9 


5.21% 
.1+7 

2.5ii 

.23 

.01 
.76 
.79 
.71 
.11 
.27 


1+.08* 
.50 
.71+ 
.22 
.21 
.61+ 
.01+ 

1.02 
.07 
.63 


.95* 

.06 

.1^ 
.02 
.00 
.12 
.00 
.15 
.05 
.11+ 


5.07* 

.1+5 

2.51+ 

.11 

.01 
.77 
.02 
.1+8 
.08 
.65 


L..70* 
.au 
1.58 

.18 

.01 
.82 

.au 

.9C 
.09 
.2I4 


♦.0123 
.0110 

.0138 

.0li+i+ 

.U1314. 

.009c 

.02  09 

.CU7 
.01ii+ 

.^xi+3 


.0135 

.C137 
.0OP9 


$.C126 
.Oc73 
.0160 
.oU+6 

.Cl^r, 


.  /Hi 

.0073 
.0118 


.0112 
.Gil? 
.0085 


I.C125 

.0063 
.0182 

.oUtJ+ 

.0139 

.ibe 

.  .237 
.0  "9- 

.0126 


13.11*    1+.18*  12.75*  1I+.O8*  10.71*    2.19*    9.I4I4*  1I+.I6*  I.GI30  $.0117  $.. 


$..-112 


11.22* 

2.18 

.52 

5.1+5 

2.00 

1.89 

.82 

.29 


3.61* 

.83 
.08 
1.05 
.71 
.57 
.77 
.17 


10.68*  12.20* 


2. =52 
1.52 
3.25 
1.78 
2.07 
.70 
1.12 


3.39 

.90 

3.89 

3.37 

1.88 

.i+6 

.18 


8.05* 

1.61 

.52 

3.1+8 

1.66 

2.66 

.61 

.17 


1.75* 
.hh 
.05 
.1+0 
.50 

.Uk 
.26 
.08 


7.33*  10.62*  I.Oll+S  $.0127  $. 


1.81 
1.28 
1.81+ 
1.1+2 
2.11 

.3I4 
.61+ 


3.55 
1.03 

2J+5 

3.19 

3.55 

.29 

.15 


.oii*U 
.0106 
.0166 

.0128 
.0075 

.Oli+2 
.0176 


.0112 
•  0091+ 

.0161 

.0068 
.0079 
.0182 
.0129 


yl5u  $.Ci29 
'jllil     .0108 


.0110 
.0166 
.0152 
.0101+ 
.0216 
.0185 


.0099 
.01 79 

.0119 
.0060 

.0180 
.0158 


21.92^  6.96*  20.81*  22.99*  15.80* 

3.59  1.39       3.15       2.76  5.05 

5.1+9  1.59       9.71+     12.65  3.08 

.72         .11+         .1+7         .80  .51+ 


3.39*  LI+.68*  19.62*  $.CU7  $.0126  1.015c;  $.0132 

.78  3.19       2.1+6        .0125     .0109     .01Ci+     .0125 

.5c  5.28     11.02       .0189     .0195     .0195     .0129 

.07  .38         .79       .Oli+2     .0131     .CI30     .01li+ 


.77 

.25 

1.01 

.50 

.59 

.11+ 

.96 

.50 

.0159 

•  ollljl. 

.0109 

.0112 

•21+ 

.15 

.55 

.11+ 

.13 

.06 

.38 

.10 

.0189 

.oU+5 

.0099 

.011+7 

.01+ 

.00 

.02 

.01+ 

.03 

.00 

.01 

.03 

.0182 

.0135 

.0158 

.0152 

.37 

.07 

.29 

.30 

.26 

.01+ 

.23 

.22 

.0153 

.Old 

.0135 

.0151+ 

.10 

.07 

.08 

.11+ 

.03 

.01 

.02 

.01+ 

.0358 

.05ti 

.0393 

.Ql+23 

10.61 

3.30 

5.72 

5.69 

8.10 

1:79 

1+.21 

h.hh 

.0139 

.0113 

.0Li+l+ 

.011+1+ 

7.66* 

2.057? 

3.785? 

1+.72* 

5.00* 

.83* 

2.29* 

3.01^  $.0163  $.0151  $.0171+  $.0177 

1+.12 

.95 

I.li3 

1.81i 

2.93 

.u, 

1.20 

1.50 

.011+9 

.0129 

.0126 

.0158 

•Ql+ 

.00 

.00 

.03 

.05 

.00 

.00 

•  03 

.0172 

.0185 

.0191 

.0115 

.18 

.03 

.10 

.17 

.11 

.01 

.01+ 

.11 

.0175 

.0163 

.021+0 

.0183 

.60 

.15 

.1+6 

.62 

.1+3 

.06 

.25 

.31+ 

.oii+9 

.CLl+C 

.0196 

.0206 

2.09 

.141+ 

1.21+ 

1.76 

.96 

.12 

.1+9 

.76 

.0231 

.0235 

.0267 

.0260 

.55 

.20 

.11+ 

.16 

.50 

.12 

.11 

.15 

.0118 

.0106 

.0135 

.0116 

.07 

.30 

J+0 

.11+ 

.03 

.08 

.20 

.11 

-0221 

.0223 

.0211+ 

.0159 

"" 
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SECTION  ^^6.      SUGGESTED  "CMSSIFiCATIOH 
Analy-iB  146.1     Reault  of  Hlghwty  Uberal  Claaslfloatlon  Provl.l 


ao* 


BUSIUESS  GROUPS 


ALL  GROUPS 

I  ROUCffl  MAimiAL* 
3k  5«uxd,   Stone,   Gra-rel 
6b  Tlnbor 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 
lOaGrain 

16  Preah  Plruita  and  Vegatablea 
22  Li-7«8took  and  Poultry 

12  Coal,  Coke  and  Fuel 

26  Orae  and  Cone antra taa 
60  Lumber 
03  Barrela,  Cooperage  Material 

III  SEMI-PROCESSED  MATERIAL* 

13  Cotton,  Cotton  Llntera 
29  Paper,  Paper  Produota 

35  Hortioultural  Ifcterlal 

IV  NECESSARIES* 
OU  Beveragea  and  Liquors 

36  Sugar,  Syrupa  and  Molassea 
39  Vegetable  Oil,  Meal  and  Cake 

27  Packing  Ho\ue  Produota 
02  Bakery  Qooda,  Confeotlanery 
09  Canned  Oooda 

16  Grooeriea 
lObCareala,  Flour,  Mill  Produota 

17  Pumlture  and  Fumlahinga 
31  Porcelain,  China,  etc. 
31  Leather  and  Leather  Gooda 

37  Taxtllea 
07  Boota  and  Shoes 
15  Dry  Gooda,  Clothing 

V  AUXILIARIES* 
8a  Masonry  Materials  (except  wood) 
30  Petroleum,  Crude  and  Refined 
28  Painta,  Vamiahea  and  Gun 
11  Chendcala 
1*0  lfl.aoellaneoua  Comnoditiea 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 

19  Iron  and  Steel,  Structural 

20  Iron  and  Steel  Artiolea 
2U  Matala,  Nan->f«rrour 
33  Subber,  Rubber  Articles,  Tirea 
23  Machinery,  Vehlclea,  etc. 
32  Plumbing  and  Heating  Suppliea 
01  Aut<snotive  Vehicles  and  Parts 

05  Boata,  Marine  Equipnnit 

06  Booka  fcnd  Periodicala 
li+  Department  Store  Merjohandise 
38  Tobacco,  Tobacco  Produota 
25  Itasical  Inatruments  and  Supplies 5 

*  Hhera  oonnnoditios  of  two  groups  have  been  ooniined 
which  the  predominant  commodity  falla, 

#  As  reported  by  respondents  to  Shippers"  Inquiry, 
P  As  reported  by  respondents  to  Shippers •  Inquiry. 
/  Less  than  500  tons.  "*'"'^jr. 
I  Less  than  jgi. 


TOMS  REPORTED  BY  SHIPPERS 

iTT  c«x«,.,^  JL         SHIPPERS  USING  HIGHWAY  ON  / 
ALL  SHIPPERS  #     ACCOUNT  LIBERAL  MIXTURES 

XUXAL  HXCTWAY  PER     TOTaE ElOgltk'lS Pm 

TONNAGE  TONNAGE  CENT    TONNAGE    TONNAGE    CENT 
(000)   (000)  (000)      (000) 

290,203    16,275      6^         51.77U  U.207       ijjC 


12,350 

12,060 

290 

67.28U 

3.068 

2.1;36 

632 

h5»l65 

8,1*63 

6,833 

1*87 

12,7148 

1.259 

ll,i*39 

50 

50,7148 
I.063 
9,679 
1.360 

7,53U 
1.1486 

2,3l42 
2,362 

18,1;01 
606 
152 

4,166 
506 
163 

96,280 
17.756 
37JI422 

197 

6,807 

36,098 

1|8,793 

11.363 

19,935 

1,921 

i.5au 

4.97I4 
529 

6.331 
I5I1 
821 
I466 
710 

J. 


1,683 
1.670 


II4 
5 


1.950     % 
3      % 

1482  20 

I476  57 
539      I 

I48  I 
318      5 

93  19 

I.31I4  I05C 

185  15 

1.123  10 

5  10 

3.869      8^ 

339  32 

6148      7 

a3  16 

i4.9U      7 

258  17 

299  13 

5I4I+  23 

U06  2 

66  11 

6  h 
77  8 

1*33  10 

50  10 

37  23 


3I42 
3lj2 


652 

52 

U 

1*93 

279 
1^ 

2.377 
20 

2,357 


9,7U7 

252 

6 

8 

6,837 

l.li45 

I498 

l4fl7 

99 

377 

2 
36 


106 
106 


8 

3 

12 

99 
13 

239 

18 
221 


1.269 

121 

2 

«i 

IjA 

19S 

36 

36U 

1 
5 


1.496 
I4I+5 
372 
1 
102 
577 

9^2 
10 

110 

56 

I43 

23 

6 

661 


31^ 
31 


133       16^ 


15 

27 

2 

i 

lOJJ 

89 

9 


13J< 

I48 


6 

17 
8 

75 
15 
30 

i 


/        26 


123c 

53 

5 

7 
13 
19 

15J< 

26 

10 

27 
8 
10 
33 
17 


23  12 
7  18 
/         5 


aced  under  tlxe  group  in 


iVl 


SECTION  1+9.      COMMODITY  LEVEL 
Analysis  ii9,l     Shippers'   Coaiparlsons  of  Charges,    Classified  by  Comnodities* 


>    I 


BUSINESS  GROUPS 


ALL  OBOUPS 

I  BOUra  MATERIAL* 
3U  Sand,  Stone,  Orarel 
8b  Tlaber 


AVER-  AVERAGE 
AGE     LOAD 


TRANSPORT     TRANSPORT        TOTAL 
CHARGES#      CHARGES#         CHARGES/ 

?g}  WW  KiS  PER  »W  TbtJ  »!L£    PER  TiS'  Ul! 


HAUL     TONS      PER  NET  TON  PER  NET  TON  MILE  PER  TON  MILE 

MILES  ifl4B-  RAIL-    aiftH-  RAIL- 

WAY   WAY    WAY   WAY   HIGHWAY  RAILWAY  HIGHWAY  RAILWAY 

221    8    17   16.56  17.89  I  .030  %   .036  |  .035  I  -Ohh 

73       7       50      #1.45    11.10    I  .020      I  .pi5    I  .029    %  .0I46 
73       7        50       I.I45      1.10        .020         .015        .029        .QI46 


•  --  • 


II  SUr  MATEt&AL* 
10a  Oraln 

16  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
22  LlTeatook  and  Poultry 

12  Goal,  Coke  and  Fuel 
26  Ores  and  Concentrates 

6e  Luaber 
03  Barrels,  Cooperage  Material 

III  8BCFS0CESSED  MATERIAL* 

13  Cotton,  Cotton  Lint era 
29  PiV«r,  Papar  Produota 
35  Hortioultural  Material 


206 
226 
281 
500 
59 
150 
laU 
155 

195 
217 
190 


7 
7 
7 
5 
7 
6 
6 
6 

7 
5 
8 


20 

17 

16 

8 

I4U 

6 

22 

11 


•5.11 
5.86 
6.0U 
5.00 
UU2 
6.17 

1*.13 
6.91 


»6.l49 

7.25 
8.12 
8.10 

1.35 

10.00 

4.98 

7.29 


.025 
.026 
.021 
.010 
.024 
.041 
.033 
.045 


15  14.90  16.65  •  .025 
17  2.23  6.45  .010 
15   5.63   6.71    .03c 


%  .032  I  .026  I   .036 

.052  .026  .052 

.029  .0li5  .083 

.016  .010  .019 

.023  .021+  .031 

.067  .041  .067 

.040  .055  .045 

.047  .062  .075 

I  .034  I   .028  I  .040 

.030  .020  .C^3 

.035  .QUO  .055 


^  I 


17  DCSSSARIES* 

Qti.  Bererac*  uid  Liquors 

36  Sucar,  Syrups  and  Molasses 
39  Tecetable  Oil,  Meal  and  Cake 
27  ft^klnc  Houae  Products 

02  Bakery  Oooda,   Confectionery 

09  Cttnwd  Oooda 

18  Orooarlks 

10b  Cereals,  Flour,  Mill  Products 

17  Furniture  and  Fumlahinga 

31  Poroalaln,  China,  etc. 

21  Leather  and  Leather  Oooda 

37  Taoctllaa 

07  Boots  and  Shooa 

1$  Dry  Oooda,   Clothing 

T  lOXILIiRIBS* 
8a,  Masonry  Mat«rlala(  except  wood) 

30  Petrolew,  Crude  and  Refined 

as  Faints,  Vamiahea  and  Ou^ 

11  ChMdoala 

Ip  Misoallaneous  Coaw>dities 

VI  ACCI8S0RIES* 

19  Iron  and  Steel,  Structural 
ao  Iron  and  Steel  Artiolea 
&I4.  Metals,  Vonferrous 

33  Bobber,  Rubber  Artloles,  Tires 

23  Maehlamy,  Vehloles,  etc. 

yi  Plmblftc  and  Heating  Supplies 

01  AutoaotlTO,  Vehicle  and  Parts 

P5  Boata,  Marine .  Squipaiant 

06  Books  and  Perlodloals 

14  Departeant  Store  Merohandlae 

38  Tobaooo,  Tobaooo  Products 

25  Musical  laatnoMota  k  Suppliea 


2li9 
600 

124 
117 
342 
234 
235 
224 
111 
270 

205 
188 
316 
4I4O 
300 

190 
81 
150 
343 
262 
264 

238 
125 
196 
155 
561 
224 
203 
274 

3l«l 
360 

137 


7 
8 

7 
5 
9 
8 
8 
6 
6 
6 
9 
7 
7 
6 
7 

8 
9 
9 
7 
7 
8 

7 
6 
8 
7 
7 
7 
8 
7 

6 

8 
7 


14 
23 
26 

20 
11 

14 

16 

14 
16 

9 
11 
12 

8 

13 
8 

20 
26 
19 
15 
13 
15 

15 
21 

19 
18 
15 
11 
17 
11 

10 
20 
12 


•7.02 

6.37 

3.74 

2.99 

8.17 

7.16 

5.33 

6.10 

3.23 

13.50 

6.69 

7.45 

11.68 

12.78 

10.68 

•5.28 
2.48 
4.68 
4.46 
8.23 
7.42 

•8.24 
4.06 
6.15 
6.52 

13.99 
8.54 

.7.39 
9.37 


•8.59 

9.96 

3.70 

3.49 

10.84 

7.89 

6.20 

8.61 

4.47 

10.45 

8.65 

8.97 

12.72 

13.96 

14.45 

•6.10 
2.60 
5.94 
8.07 
9.78 
8.30 

•9.71 
4.54 
6.76 

7.33 

15.88 

8.96 

8.95 
11.66 


8.79  13.20 
9.4o  10.10 
8.09     10.00 


.028 
.019 
.030 
.025 
.024 
.031 
.023 
.027 
.029 
.050 

.033 
.040 

.037 
.029 
.036 

.026 
.031 
.031 
.013 
.031 
.028 

.035 
.033 
.031 
.QU2 
.024 
.038 
.036 
.034 

.026 

.026 
.099 


•  .035 
.029 
.030 
.030 
.032 
.034 
.026 
.038 

.o4o 

.039 
.042 
.QU8 
.QliO 
.032 
.048 


•  .038 

.019 
.030 

.042 

.049 
.061 
.025 
.030 
.031 
.063 
.058 
.051 
.061 
.029 
.056 


•  .046 
.032 
.038 

.037 
.063 
.071 
.035 
.045 
.045 
.079 
.076 
.099 
.070 
.041 
.075 


•  .032  •  .030  •  .036 
.032  .034  .041 
.q4d  .031  .048 
.024  .016  .031 

.037  .038  .052 

.031  .039  .048 

•  .041  •  .040  •  .050 
.036  .037  .051 

.034  .01j9  .064 

.047  .081  .089 

.028  .028  .036 

.01*0  .059  .070 

.044  .060  .076 

.043  .036  .0U7 

.039  .047  .064 

.028  .092  .098 

.073  .059  .087 


•re  ooaaodlttes  of  two  groups  hare  been  combined,  thi  total  Is  placed  under  tke  group  in  wkich 
the  predoalnaat  oomwdity  falls. 
#  Ikrif  f  -  drayage  and  packing  oaltted. 
p   laeludea  drayage  and  packing,  if  any. 
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SECTION  1|9.     COMMODin  LEVEL 


Analyala  149*2     Shippers'   CoaqMurlson  of  Transport  Charges  Classified  by  Length  of  Haul* 


MILEA.GE  RAHOE 


AVER-  AVERAGE  LOAD  TRA^PORT  CHARGES#  TRAMSPORT  CHARGESf 


OVER 


I- 


von 


IDl 


901 


DKDER 


50 


100 


200 


300 


500 


COmODITY  GROUP 

AGE 
HAUL 

■■vm 

P&i  ffit  f6«          Per  NET 

fOllWlLE 

BT(5B- 

RAIL- 

MILES 

WAY 

WAY     HIGHIAY 

RAILWAY  HIGHWAY 

RAILWAY 

All  Groups 

31 

8 

2U« 

2.11 

•     2.5UI 

.068 

1     .082 

I  Rough  Material 

20 

6 

52 

1.07 

.93 

.051+ 

.OI46 

II  Raw  Material 

31 

6 

31 

1.59 

2.12 

.051 

.068 

III  Senilprooessed  Material 

% 

7 

19 

2.38 

2.97 

.070 

.087 

JV  Necessaries 

3k 

6 

17 

2.37 

3.16 

.071 

.091* 

V  Aujsiliarles 

30 

9 

25 

1.81 

2.16 

.061 

.073 

TI  Aooeesorles 

3U 

8 

20 

2.95 

3.25 

.086 

.095 

All  Groups 

60 

8 

17* 

3.92 

1     1*.82  1 

.0149 

«     .060 

I  Rough  Material 

80 

9 

35 

3.00 

3.50 

.038 

.01*1* 

II  Raw  Material - 

73 

6 

21 

3.09 

3.1*8 

.01*2 

.01*7 

III  SoBilprooessed  Material 

81 

7 

16 

l*.ll 

1*.67 

.051 

.058 

IV  Necessaries 

82 

7 

11* 

3.75 

5.06 

.QI46 

.062 

V  Auxiliaries 

77 

10 

22 

3.30 

3.89 

.01*3 

.050 

VI  Accessories 

61 

6 

16 

1*.63 

5.06 

.057 

.062 

All  Groups 

155 

8 

15  1 

6.56 

1    6.70  1 

.0U2 

1    .01*3 

I  Rough  Material 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

II  Ham  Material 

153 

7 

11* 

5.28 

5.97 

.031* 

•.039 

III  SflBlprocessed  Material 

li<9 

7 

15 

1*.97 

5.62 

.033 

.038. 

IV  Neoesaarles 

159 

6 

13 

5.91* 

7.05 

.037 

,0M; 

V  Auxlllarlea 

152 

6 

19 

5.32 

5.68 

.035 

.037 

VI  Aooessorlea 

157 

7 

13 

8.98 

7.65 

.057 

.01*9 

All  Groups 

258 

7 

11*1 

8.1*7 

1  11.86  • 

.033 

1     .OI46 

I  Rough  Material 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

II  Raw  Ifaiterlal 

253 

7 

13 

7.08 

7.58 

.026 

.030 

III  Samlprooessed  Material 

251 

8 

15 

5.90 

7.22 

.02U 

.029 

IV  Necessaries 

257 

7 

13 

7.92 

9.1*9 

.031 

.037 

V  Auxiliaries 

258 

8 

15 

7.11 

7.60 

.028 

.029 

VI  Accessories 

262 

7 

li* 

8.1i9 

9.25 

.032 

.035 

All  Groups 

393 

8 

15  • 

9.78 

•  11.51  1 

.025 

♦     .029 

I  Rough  Material 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

II  Raw  Material 

I4OI 

8 

11* 

7.80 

9.67 

.019 

.025 

III  ScBlprocessed  Material 

3au 

7 

11* 

9.32 

11.11 

.02U 

.029 

rv  Neoesaarles 

395 

8 

lU 

8.99 

11.21 

.023 

.028 

V  Auxiliaries 

398 

7 

15 

10.33 

10.70 

.026 

.027 

VI  Aooessorlea 

389 

6 

16 

10.71* 

12.85 

.026 

.033 

■  i- ' 


501 


All  Groups 
I  Rough  Material 
II  Ssor  Material 
HI  Ssalprocesaed  Material 
IV  leoeaaarlea 
V  Auxiliaries 
VI  Aoeeaaories 


773 


13  #  17.25   i   16.96  I  .022   I  .025 


815 

6 

21 

15.33 

21.08 

,019 

.026 

630 

7 

11 

13.00 

16.25 

.021 

.026 

8QU 

8 

11 

18.26 

18.89 

.023 

.023 

770 

7 

11* 

16.85 

17.61 

.022 

.023 

751* 

7 

12 

17.99 

20.26 

.023 

.027 

-  f 


*  Tram  rsitiama  to  Shlppera*  Inquiry." 
^  Tariff  only  -  drayage,  eto.  oodtted. 
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SECTION  I49.     COMCODITY  LEVEL 


Analysis  ii9.3    Shlppera*  Conparlson  of  Tranapert  Charges  Classified  by  Sice  of  Load* 


AVERAGE  LOAD 
TOTS 


BSBOr 


"snnnT 


AVERAGE  HAUL 


MILES 


TRANSPORT  CHARGES  # 

PER  WW  KS 
ITJSWKT RAILWAY 


TRANSPORT  CHARGES  # 

PgP  HET  T6W  Mill 
ITcfflR? RAILWA? 


k 

ao 

ITS 

•5.06 

♦5.79 

$.029 

1.033 

5 

13 

197 

7.38 

8.52 

.037 

.01*3 

6 

17 

2li* 

7.15 

8.25 

.033 

.03a 

T 

la 

262 

7.15 

8.75 

.027 

.035 

0 

17 

265 

7.1*2 

9.00 

.026 

.031* 

9 

sa 

222 

6.58 

6.95 

.030 

.031 

10 

IB 

277 

7.1*9 

7.57 

.027 

.027 

u 

19 

316 

7.1*8 

9.29 

.02U 

'        .029 

le 

25 

i6e 

U.87 

i*.90 

.030 

.030 

W 

92 

176 

5.06 

5.06 

.029 

.029 

ik 

a? 

95 

2.72 

3.33 

.029 

.035 

^5 

lA 

aoe 

5.13 

5.76 

.025 

.029 

17 

31 

im 

l*.oo 

5.30 

.022 

.029 

IS 

85 

m 

2.65 

2.91 

.023 

.025 

If 

as 

m 

1.55 

1.97 

.018 

.023 

ID 

86 

m 

5.11 

1*.77 

.026 

.026 

*  nrosi  rarttima  to  Shlppera'  Inquiry. 
f  Tariff  -  Dngrags  oaltted. 


',    '■<■■     A 


*■••  t.: 


•1 


-  ■■  *  « 


I 


'  < 


\'  -'  % 
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SKCTION  I4.9.   COUMODZTY  LEVEL 


Analysis  14.9.U  Unit  Revenues  of  Rail,  Water  and  Pipe  Carriers 


J. .ft 


CARRIER  AND  TERRITORY 


RAIL  -  UNITED  STATES 

WATER  -  UNITED  STATES 

PIPE  -  UNITED  STATES 

RAILWAYS 
Eastern 
Southern 
Western 

WATERWAYS 

Comnon  Carriers  -  Car lot 
Atlantic  Coast 
Atlantic  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Waters 
Great  Lakes 
Pacific  Coast 
Other  Carriers  -  Cargo 
Atlantic  Coast 
Atlantic  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Watenmys 
Great  Lakes 
Paoiflo  Coast 

PIPE  LINES  / 

Crude  Petroleum 
North  Atlantic 
Great  Lakes  -  Southwest 
Southwest  -  Gulf 

Gasoline 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  -  Southwest 

Southwest  -  Gulf 


REVENUES 

REVENUE 

A7ERA0B 

AVERAGE 

TON 

HAUL# 

REVENUE 

MILES# 

PER  TO! 

(000) 

(millions) 

(■lies) 

MILBlF 

1  2,14*2.881* 

235,638 

119 

1 

.0101+ 

1     119,  sau 

37,082 

m 

1 

.0032 

1      211.789 

31.511 

m 

1 

.0067 

♦  1,053.331* 

115.1+28 

M 

« 

.0095 

1*73,963* 

1+7,318 

m 

.0100 

915,587* 

71+.892 

m 

.0122 

1       102,la0 

18,135 

m 

1 

.0056 
.OlltO 

2U,767 

1.76U 

rn 

13,299 

2,711* 

1.187 

.0Ql«9 

38,9U6 

10,001 

2,553 

.0039 

8,571 

1.1481 

^^ 

.0058 

7,l40U 

1.1141+ 

9e 

.0065 

9.Uao 

1,028 

■6 

.0092 

17.17U 

18,9li7 

06 

.0009 

3.278 

2,11+3 

696 

.0015 
.0011+ 

1,227 

899 

1.657 

183 

136 

2.«l+7 

.0015 

1,010 

^ 

f^ 

.0029 

ll,0b>9 

15.391 

.0007 

577 

66 

m 

.0057 

•       200,266 
.       6,311+ 

30.130 
797 

5; 

1 

.0066 
.0080 

89,671 

19,891 

856 

.001+5 

10U,281 

9,1*1+2 

172 

.0110 

11.522 

1.381 

1+B9 

.0083 

2,995 

261 

367 

.0U5 

8,527 

1,120 

607 

.0076 

#  Por  water  lines  the  rail  distemces  are  used  in  computing  ton  miles,  for  purposes  of  CoB5)*rison« 

with  Railways. 

*  Freight  Only. 

/  Two  Southwest  -  Gulf  companies  did  not  segregate  revenues  and  ton  mileages.  As  the  proportion 
of  refined  to  crude  was  only  3%  the  ent-ire  revenue  tons  and  ton  miles  were  included  In  crude. 


1^3 


SBCTION  U9'      COmODITY   LP/EL 
Analysis  1+9.5     Motor  Truck  Basic   Costsf 


AVERAGE  GROSS  WEIGHT  THROUGHOUT  ANNUAL 

MILFJIGE 

-POUNDS 

R/tft)     llUlffifik     AVKaA.",E 

RATED     NUMBER 

AVERAGE 

RATED 

t^JltefeR 

A\'ERAGE 

RATED     KTJUBER 

AVERACX 

CAPACITY        OF            GROSS 

CAPACITY 

OF 

GROSS 

CAPACITY 

OF 

GROSS 

CAPACITY        OF 

GROSS 

POUNDS     TRUCKS     WEIGHT 

POUNDS     TRT7CKS 

WEIGHT 

POUNDS 

TRUCKS 

WEIGHT 

POUNDS     TRUCKS 

WEIGHT 

500             6         1,821 

6,500 

51+ 

15,622 

li.,50C 

5 

2l+,130 

25,500         llj2 

57.iia 

1,000       55U       3.717 

7,000 

302 

ll.,8U3 

15.000 

271+ 

2l+,517 

26.000             1 

57,000 

1.500         188         U.I467 

7,200 

78 

12.320 

16,00c 

125 

27,580 

27, 

000          5 

U5.3l*2 

2,000       957       5,992 

7.500 

22 

19,338 

17,50c 

12 

25.250 

28. 

000         u 

39,561* 

2,500    3.266       6,631+ 

8,000 

83U 

15,803 

18,00C 

19 

22.1+30 

28, 

500        1+5 

51,500 

3,000     3.200         6,998 

9.000 

93 

16.592 

20.00C 

II4I+ 

55,588 

50. 

000       116 

52,826 

3,500         273         7,065 

9,500 

88 

19.725 

21.00c 

2 

29.9I8 

3U, 

000             8 

1+5,000 

1+,000    3.616        9,518 

10.000 

1.211 

19,759 

22.00C 

9 

37.318 

35, 

000         55 

1+8,200 

U,500         119         8,778 

11.000 

?\\?. 

19.l4l^9 

22,50c 

i 

29.652 

36. 

000         59 

U7.800 

U,750          61+      11,777 

12.000 

106 

18,815 

22.75c 

)         1 

28.1+50 

i4l+. 

000           2 

57.1*25 

5,000       6Ui     12,560 

13,000 

596 

19.272 

2I+.OOC 

20 

30,517 

56, 

000           8 

61*.975 

6,000    1.030      lii.6Lil+ 

lU.ooo 

63 

22,558 

25,00c 

)         1+ 

33.668 

Total   18,552 

trucks 

AVERAGE  GROSS  WEIGHT   GROUPING-THOUSANDS  OF  POUNDS 

ITEM  -  PER 

TRUCK 

Under  5 

5-10 

10-15 

15-20 

20-25     25  k  Over 

ANNUAL  MILEAGE,    FOR  HIRE  TRUCKS 

15.5QU      20,158 

25,21+0 

22,665 

55,Iao 

56,995 

Number  of  Trucks 

53 

U+3 

585 

505 

200 

526 

Average  Gross  Weight 

3,5aU 

7,250 

12.192 

17,6146 

21,000 

1*0,510 

ANNUAL  MILEAGE,  PRIVATE  TRUCKS 

18,115      12.806 

ll+,86l+ 

17.686 

20,279 

32,503 

Number  of  Trucks 

1,026 

9,582 

2,665 

2,1*1+5 

1+52 

577 

Average  Gross  Weight 

5,831+ 

7,250 

11,751 

17,181 

22,521 

35,027 

AVERAGE  LOAD,    TN  %  OF  RATED 

CAPACITY 

50.6 

6U.5 

71.1+ 

60.0 

77.0 

86.0 

Number  of  Trucks 

1.057 

9,895 

3.236 

2,712 

6J+5 

918 

Average  Gross  Weight 

5,817 

7,181 

11,577 

17,685 

22,207 

36J+81 

GASOLINE  CONSUJPl'ION,    GALLONS   PER  MILE 

.09i+97 

.15827 

.16922 

.22665 

.26718 

.33730 

Number  of  Trucks 

1,058 

9,557 

3.226 

2.705 

720 

617 

Average  Gross  Weight 

3.81i+ 

7,266 

ii,Ul+5 

17,690 

25.6lli 

39,670 

OIL  CONSUMPTION,  QUARTS  PER 

MILS 

.01055 

.01769 

.02101 

.01869 

.02557 

.02610 

Number  of  Trucks 

995 

6.075 

2,062 

2,518 

597 

6U7 

Average  Gross  Weight 

3.8U+ 

7.525 

11,702 

17.799 

22,225 

3l:,075 

IIRB  COST,   CENTS  PER  MILI 

1.3256 

.6123 

.6770 

I.207I+ 

1.2065 

1.6563 

Number  of  Trucks 

813 

8,291 

2.1+99 

2,283 

1*1+1 

501 

Average  Gross  Weight 

5,767 

7,181 

ll.li+9 

17,687 

22,216 

35,11*2 

veOTCLE  maintenance,    CENTS 

PEB  MILE 

1.0221 

1.9172 

2.2U75 

3.1106 

2.526J+ 

2.6668 

Number  of  Trucks 

900 

8,128 

2.528 

2,5l*B 

1+5U 

702 

Average   Gross  Weight 

3,855 

7,205 

11,11+3 

17.800 

22,212 

38,107 

GARAGE  MISCELLANEOUS,   DOLLARS  PER  YEAR 

75.69 

110.11 

120.QU 

166.20 

133.1*2 

I86.30 

Number   of  Trucks 

610 

3,656 

1,190 

665 

156 

362 

Average  Gross  Weight 

3.892 

6,861+ 

10.936 

17,001 

22.635 

1+0,1+6U 

VEHICLE  DEPRECIATION,   CENTS 

PER  MILE 

1.1519 

2.5682 

2.7U77 

5.1976 

2.6141+9 

'•-% 

Number  of  Trucks 

685 

8.229 

2,578 

5,31*2 

1+51* 

Average  Gross  Weight 

5.955 

7.172 

11.156 

17.787 

22.250 

37.900 

DRIVER'S  WAGES,  ALL  TRUCKS, 

CENTS  PER 

MILE  / 

5.016 

8.285 

8.651 

7.190 

6.U65 

5.aUo 

Number  of  Trucks 

559 

5,567 

2.556 

i.i*au 

1+02 

626 

Average  Gross  Weight 

5,922 

6,926 

11,087 

17.607 

21.922 

56.028 

TAXES  AND  FEES,   DOLLARS  PEP 

YEAR* 

59.96 

I+B.56 

86.71+ 

170  J+0 

191 .80 

531.li+ 

Number  of  Trucks 

582 

7,508 

2.l4la 

1.952 

566 

585 

Average  Gross  Weight 

5,987 

7,191+ 

11,01+5 

17.660 

21.91+0 

36.268 

GARAGE  RENT,    DOLLARS   PER -YEAR 

105.95 

100  Ji5 

U4U.96 

171.08 

160.69 

11+0.55 

Number  of  Trucks 

5U5 

1,197 

701 

869 

285 

339 

Average  Gross  Weight 

5,726 

6,"/y5 

12.598 

18,251 

21,7la 

36.860 

VEHICLE  INSURANCE,  ALL  TRUCKS,   DOLLARS  PER  YEAR 

88.87 

77.78 

201.71 

201.96 

306.75 

227  Ja 

Number  of  Trucks 

91+7 

7.U0U 

2.019 

1,808 

1*1+8 

723 

Average  Gross  Weight 

3,790 

7.307 

11.506 

17,559 

21.865 

57.878 

GENERAL  OVERHEAD,   FOR  HIRE 

TRUCKS,   DOUARS  PER  YEAR 

U72 

796 

871+ 

1^05 

678 

1.578 

Number  of  Trucks 

li+ 

212 

270 

162 

116 

163 

Average   Gross  Weight 

3,887 

7,301 

12.250 

17,128 

22,151 

39.871 

GENERAL  OVERHEAD,   PRIVATE  TRUCKS.   DOLLARS  PER  YEAR 

588 

150 

557 

568 

286 

1,158 

Number   of  Trucks 

2U6 

2.ia5 

608 

910 

218 

513 

Average   Gross  Weight 

U,i?o 

8.11+8 

12,617 
i.- 

17.755 

21.91+9 

36.8U9 

*■  '. .  .f 


f     '*■» 


■.••1 
-■  I 


'4 


*  Excluding  gasoline  and  oil  taxes. 

#  Based  on  Group  Averages  from  Truck  Questionnaire. 
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SECTION  U9.      COIOIODITY  LEVEL 
Azialysla  U9*6     Hlghmy  Baslo  Onit  Costs 


ITKH 


RATED 

/actual 
•occupied 


1 

0.6 


TRUCK  CAPACITY  IN  TONS  (OF  2.000  POUNDS) 

■5 3 5 T5 ^ 1^  26 

2.7    3.9   6.2    8.9    11.5   16.U  21 

l.k        2.2   3.6    5.3    7.0  10.3  13.4 


AVERAGE  MOTOR  TRUCK  OPERATING  COSTS** 

VARIABLE 

Fuel,  1«8S  tax 

Oil,  less  tu 

Tires  and  tubes 

Malntenanoe,  Labor 

Maintenanoe,  Uaterials 

Garage  Uiscellaneous,  Labor 

Garage  ICisoellaxieous,  Materials 

Vehiole  Depreoiatlon 

Drirer's  l^ges,  for  hire 

Di'iver's  IKages,  private 

Helper's  Hages 

Fuel  Tax  (State,  Federal,  Looal) 

Oil  Tax  (Federal) 

Variable  License  Fees,  for  hire  / 

Total  Variable  Costs,  for  hlrs 
Total  Variable  Costs,  private 

FIXED  COSTS 
Garage  Rent 

Vehiole  Insurance,  for  hire 
Vehiole  Insurance,  private 
Interest  on  Vehiole  Investment 
General  Overhead,  Payroll,  for  hire 
General  Overhead,  Payroll,  Private 
General  Overhead,  Other,  for  hire 
General  Overhead,  Other,  Private 
Net  General  Overhead,  for  hire  // 
Licenses  and  Taxes,  fixed 

Total  Fixed  Costs,  for  hire 
Total  Fixed  Costs,  private 
Net  Fixed  Costs,  for  hire  // 

MISCELLANEOUS  AVERAGE  STATISTICS** 


CENTS  Pffi 

MILE 

1.31 

1.87 

2.31 

3.01 

3.70 

'Z 

5.30 

6.15 

.19 

,2h 

.28 

.34 

.39 

.51 

.56 

.52 

.8U 

1.11 

1.58 

2.09 

2.55 

3.37 

4.11 

1.16 

1.16 

1.16 

1.16 

1.16 

1.16 

1.16 

1.16 

.43 

.94 

1.31 

1.88 

2.I42 

2.87 

3.59 

4.17 

.ll9 

.ii9 

.ii9 

J« 

^ 

.49 

.49 

.49 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

a 

1.67 

2.17 

2.54 

3.09 

3.60 

4.02 
6.00 

4.70 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

e.oo 

8.00 

8.00 

.11 

.19 

.26 

.38 

.52 

.65 

.88 

1.10 

Uia 

.69 

.85 

1.11 

1.37 

1.59 

1.96 

2.28 

.03 

.06 

.09 

.14 

.20 

.27 

.39 

.50 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

12.63 

14.91 

16.65 

19.44 

22.22 

24.59 

28.61 

52.03 

li+,60 

16.85 

18.56 

21.29 

21+.  02 

26.32 

30.22 

33.53 

DOTXARS  PER  YEAS 

1  110 

«  126 

♦  136 

•  150 

1  162 

1  171 

•  185 

•  195 

180 

263 

329 

435 

S^ 

636 

795 

931 

135 

'5 

tkl 

3i6 

477 

596 

698 

32 

TT 

116 

161 

202 

279 

351 

478 

622 

727 

885 

1.033 

1.153 

1.31^6 

1.502 

254 

330 

3fi6 

470 

549 

612 

715 

796 

119 

156 

162 

221 

258 

288 

336 

376 

63 

83 

97 

117 

137 

153 

179 

200 

352 

i42S 

473 

522 

547 

551 

528 

478 

29 

5t 

86 

150 

231 

315 

492 

676 

9i4fl 

1,281 

1.539 

1.956 

2.388 

2,766 

3i432 

4,031 

623 

850 

1,031 

1.330 

1.6U7 

1.931 

2.IM 

2.918 

703 

931 

1.103 

1.374 

1.645 

1.876 

2,260 

2.631 

►    t*. 


Gross  Weight,   throughout 

Annual  Mileage,   lbs. 
Vehiole  Weight,   tons 
Load  carried,  %  of  rated  capacity 
Load  carried,  %  of  mfr's  alloi»ance 
Annual  Mileage,    for  hire  trucks 
Annual  Mileage,   private  trucks 
Variable  Costs,  %  of  Total,   for  hir 
Variable  Costs,  %  of  Total,   private 
Gasoline  Consumption, Miles  per  gall 
Oil  Consumption,  miles  per  quart 
Tire  Price,   Retail  List 
Vehicle  Price,   less  tires 
Vehiole  Life,  Miles  (OOO) 
Vehicle  Life,   years,   for  hire 
Vehicle  Life,   years,   private" 
Road  Franchise  &  License  Taxes 

%  of  operating  costs  for  hire  # 
Road  and  License  Taxes 

%  of  operating  costs,   private 


5.571 

2.16 

62.25? 

144.75? 

17,200 

12,159 

69.65? 

74.0^ 

1      9.6 

71.7 

I    138 

♦1,078 

65 
3.8 

5.3 

3.3J? 
3.1^ 


9.467 

3.34 

69.5% 

51.65? 

21,266 

15.035 

71.25? 

74.95? 

6.7 

56.6 

I    25U 

$1,870 

86 

4.1 

5.7 

4.I4J? 

4.0^ 


12.909 

4.31 

71.14^ 

54.5^ 

24.075 

17,019 

72.3^ 

73.14^ 

5.4 

47.9 

363 

2,582 

102 

4.2 

6.0 


19.096 

5.95 

72.0^ 

57.955 

28,157 

19,906 

73.7?? 

76.1$ 

4.2 

39.7 

♦    570 

♦3.881 

126 

4.5 

6.3 


26,027 

7.67 

71.25? 

59.9^ 

31.870 

22,531 

74.85? 

76.7^ 

3.4 

3k,2 

Sih 

I  5.356 

149 

4.7 

6.6 


32.426 

9.19 

70.3^ 

61. (^ 

34.797 

2U.600 

75.65? 

77.0^ 

3.1 

50,8 

1.048 

6,731 

167 

U.8 
6.8 


5.1^      6.1??        7.05? 

4.7^     5.7^      6.05? 

—S — L-I    .*,    ..- < 


144,226  55,112 

11.85    14.20 

68.43?    66.95? 

62.73?    63.7^ 

39.399  43.019 

27.854  30,413 

76,7^    77.l43< 

77.53*    77.8^ 

2.4       2.0 

26.5      23.9 

♦1,14.98  ^1.929 

♦9,294*11.685 

198        223 

5.0  5.2 

7.1  7.3 


fi  Maximum  load  which  can  safely  be  carried  habitually;   i.e.,  manufacturer's 

♦  Average  load  throughout  annual  mileage. 

/  Of  extremely  rare  application  to  private  trucks. 

//Exculding  pickup  and  delivery,   platform,   etc.,  not  pertinent  to  rail  carl 

W  Including  federal   gasoline  and   oil   taxes  which  though  not  levied  for  road 

save  through  road  use. 
••Unless  otherwise  specified  figures  apply  to  for  hire  and  private  trucks  alike. 


7.7^      8.8^      9.65? 

7.3^      8.14^      9.2^ 
allowable  load. 


oad  ooi^Mirlsons. 
purposes  do  not  accrue 


ZONE 
TER- 
MINAL 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 
12 

13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 
25 

26 

27 

28 

29 
30 

31 
32 


35 

36 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
i|2 

46 
Ji7 

!»» 
Jl9 

50 

Rccet 


MILES 

15  ♦ 
60 

120 
180 

2U0 
300 

560  I 

li20 
I4SO 
540 
600 

660  ♦ 

720 
780 

auo 
900 

960^ 
1020 
1080 

iiUo 

1200 

1260  ♦ 

1320 

I38O 

1440 

1500 

1560^ 
1620 

1680 
1740 
1800 

1860 
1920 
1980 
2G^0 
2100 

2160 
2220 
2280 
2340 

24oo 


SECTION  1+9.  COlilODITY  LBVBL 
Analysis  U9.7  Mileage  Scale  of  Hlgh«»y  Unit  Costs 


195 


,v 


TONS 


"5       T^       i5" 


"IT 


■55- 


UARRIBD* 
5 55- 


15 — US — 115 — 55 — w 


0.88 
U.12 

7.56 
10.^ 

13.8U 

17.08 

20.32 
23.56 

26.80 
30.QU 
33.28 

36.52 
59.76 
43.00 
46 .2U 
49.48 


0.63 
2.93 
5.2? 

7.5? 

9.83 
12.15 


Oj+9 
2.27 
4.05 
5.85 
7.61 
9.39 


o.ia 
1.91 
3.41 
4.90 
6J40 
7.90 


AVERAGE  COST  PER  NET  TON  CARRIED 


IJ+.I13  $11. 18  I  9.UO 
16.73  12.96  10,89 
19.03  14.74  12.39 
ai.35  16.52  1^.89 
23.63     18.30     15.39 


I  0.33  ♦ 
1.52 
2.70 
3.89 
5.08 
6.26 

\  7J+5  ♦ 

8.63 

9.82 
11.01 
12.19 


0.28 

1.29 
2.30 

3.52 

4.33 
5.34 

>  6.35 
7.37 
8.38 
9.59 

IOJ4O 


I  0.35 
1.62 
2.89 

4.16 

5.43 
6.70 

\  7.97 

9.24 

10.51 

11.78 

13.05 


I  0.33 
1.50 
2.68 
3.85 
5.03 
6.20 

I  7.38 

8.55 

9.72 

10.90 

12.07 


0.30  ♦ 
1%39 
2J*7 
5.56 

4. 


■X 


0,28  : 

1.29 

2.30 

3.32 

4.33 

5.34 


0.32 
IJ4B 
2.63 
3.79 

4.94 
6.10 


I  6.82  ♦  6.35  ♦  7.25 

7.91  7.37     BM 

9.00  8.38      9#56 

10.08  9.39     10.72 

11.17  lOj^     11.87 


I  0.31  ♦ 
IJ42 

2.53 
5.64 
4.75 
5.86 

\  6.97  ♦ 
8.08 

9.19 
10.30 

11.1+0 


0,29 
1.35 
2.1a 
3.47 
4.53 
5.59 


"55" 


0.28 
1.29 
2.30 
5.52 
4.53 
5.34 


\  6.65  I  6.55 

7.71      7.37 

8.77     8.58 

9.83      9.39 

10.69    lOJtO 


25.93  ♦20.08  ^16.89  ♦13.38  ♦11.142  ♦li+.32  ♦13.25  ^12.26  $11,112  $13.03  $12.51  $11.95  $UJ42 
28.23  21.86  18.38  1I+.57  12J+3  15.59  14^42  13.34  12J+3  14.19  13.62  \y.01  I2J45 
50.55  25.6U  19.88  15.75  15.44  16.86  15.59  14J*3  13J44  15.34  14.73  14.07  I3J44 
32.83  25J42  21.58  16.94  l4U;5  18. 13  16.77  15.52  li+Ji5  16.50  15.8U  I5.13  lLli5 
35.13     27.20    22.86     18.12     15Ui7     I9J4O     17.94    I6.6O     15J+7    17.65     16.95     16.19    T^Jkl 

52.72  ♦  37.45  ^28.99  ♦2U.57  ^19.51  ♦I6J4B  $20.67  $19.12  $17.69  $16^+8  $18.81  $18,06  $17.25  $16,146 

^1'2^      ?^'"^5     30.77    25.87    20.50    17J49  21.94    20.29     18.78     17Ji9     19.97    19.17     13.31     17J+9 

It'f?      \^*°^    -?'55    27.37    21.68    I8.50  23.21    21J+7    19.87    18,50    21,12    20.28    19.37    IS.50 

62.^      U4.35     54.55     28.87     22.87     19.52  2UJ48     22.61+    20,95     19.52     22.28     21,39     20J+3 

65.68      I46.63     36.11     30.37     2U.06     20.53  25.75     23.81     22.04    20,53     23J+3     22,50    21JU9 


19.52 
20.53 

68.92  ♦  48.93  ♦37.89  ^31.86  $25.21+  $21.54  $27.02  $2U.99  $23.15  $21,54  $24.59  $23.61  $22.55  $21.54 
;^.16      51.23     59.67     53.36     26J+3     22.55     28.29    26.16     21+.21     22.55     25.74    2t+.72     25.61     22.? 

S*Ai  ll'll  H*if  ^^'^  ^l'^^  2?-57  29.56  27.34  25,30  23,57  26,90  25.83  2i+.67  23.57 
78.61+  55.83  1+3.23  36.36  28.80  2I+.58  30.83f  28.51  a6.39  21+.58  28,05  26,9*+  25.73  2L.58 
81.87      58.13    45.01    37V85    29.99    25.59    52.10    29.68    27J+7    25.59    29^1    26.05    26,79    25,^ 

85.11  $  60J+5  $1+6,80  #59.35  $31.17  $26.60  $55.37  $50,86  $28,56  $26.60  $30.37  $29.16  $27.85  $26,60 

88.35      62.74    48.58    U0.85    52.56    27.62    54.6J+    32.O5    29,65    27.62    31.52  50.27    28.91    27.62 

?}'l^      ^'^^    5°'^    \^'^    55.55    28.65    35.91    55.21    50.74    28.63     52.68  31.58    fe9.97    26.63 

^'nl      tZ*^    52.14    45.85    54.75    29.6U    37.18    34.58    51.^    29.64    33.85  52^9    ^Io3    29.(1 

98.07      69.61+    53.92    1+5.34    35.92    3O.65    58J+5    55.56    52.91    5O.65     34.99  35I59    32.09    30.S 


101.51 
104.55 
107.79 
111.03 

114.27 

117.51 
120.75 
125.99 
127.23 

150  J+7 


l}'^  ^tl'll  •l^'S*  •^I-"  •'^•^■^  *t^''^  *^''^  •5^-°°  •51-67  $36.14  $34.70  $33.15  $31.67 

74.24    57^48    48.34    30.29    52.68  1+0.99  57.90    35.08    52.68    57.30    35.81    5L21    52,^6 

76,54    59.26    1+9,81+    59J+8    53.69  1+2.26  39.08    56.17    53.69    58J+5     36.92    35.27    35,69 

78.au    61. QU    51.31+    1,0,66    54.70  1+5.55  40.25    57.26    34.70    39.61    38. 03    36.55    34.70 

81.11+    62.82    52,85    41.85    35.72  44.80  I+1J+5    38.34    55.72    40.77    39.14    37.39    35.72 

85J+4  $64.61  $54.33  $43.04  $36.73  $46.07  $142.60  $39Ji3  $36.73  $41.92  $40.25  $58J+5  $56.73 
^•2*  ^-59  55.85  ^.22  37.74  47.54  45.78  1+0.52  57.74  45.08  U.36  39^1  57.7U 
88.QU  68.17  57.53  45J4I  38.75  48.61  1+1+.95  4l.6l  58.75  44.25  42^7  SI57  58  S 
90.54  69.95  58.82  ^.60  39.77  49,88  1+6.12  1+2.69  39.77  45.39  43I58  kl%  59  77 
92.64    71.73    60.32    47.78    I+D.78    51.I5    47.30   1+3.78    i>.78    2.54    44i9    42  69    S>.TQ 


2^60  $  155.71  $  94.94  $73.51  $61.82  $1+8.97  $41.79  $52J+2  $l+8j+7  $1+4.87  $41.79  $47.70  tt|5.80  $1+3.75  $l+1.7f 

2520      156.95      97.24    75.29    65.52    50.15    I42.8O    53.69    49.65    1^.95    iS. 80    iJsS  I?. ^    iSlS    lS5 

2560      1^.19      99.54    77.07    61+.82    51.34    43.82    54.96    50.^    hlM,    45  82    50  01  ffi  S    Kls?    SS 

ISS      ^Ji?    ]?}'?t    S-S    !$t'    52-53    44.85    56.25    51.99    48.13    44.83    51  17  49  S    S  93    44  sf 

2700      li,6.67    104.14    80.63    67.81    53.71    1+5.84    57.50    53.17.   49.21    1+5.8+    52.32  50^4    I4TI99    l&,i. 

2760  $  11+9.91  $106J4l+  $82^+2  $69.31  $54.90  $1+6.85  $58.77  $54.34  $50.30  $1+6.85  $53^48  $51.35  $1+9.05  $1+6.85 
2820  155.15  108.74  aI+.20  70.81  56.O9  47.87  60.0i+  55.52  51.39  Tt.s?  22?  %]ll  ^0  11  iS  fl? 
2880  156.59  111.04  85.96  72.50  57.27  46.88  61.51  56  S  52^  48  88  5^.11  1^7  5?:i7  SiS 
29I4O      159.65    115.54    87.7«&    75.80    58J+6    1+9.89    62.58    57.87    55I56    49  89    56  2    S.68 

09.^    p'30    p.6t+    50.90    63.8^     59.QL    54.65     50.90    S.S    S.78 


3000 
Costs 


156.39 
159.65 

162.67 
shown  above  are 


111.04 
115.54 
115.64 
73F 


52.^ 

53.26 


'rM0)c   movements.  To  adjust  costs  for  enpty  hmxi   inorease  tbe 
costs  shown  by  the  percentage  of  empty  haul  to  loaded  haul.  The  te.-minal  cost  with  alloMinoe  of  IS  ail* 
haul  is  for  two  terminals.  '' 

Source:  Highway  oost  statistics.  Analysis  1^9.5 
•  Loaded  hauls  (Manufacturers  allowable  load). 
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SECTION  I4.9.     CCailODITY  LEVEL 


'     •f. 


m'    • 


s  l<9.fi 

Synthetl 

LO  Scales  of  1932  Rail  Charge 

B  per  Car  fbr  Transportation  or 

Rough  knd  Raw  Uaterial 

TraffJ 

LOS 

CHARGES  IN  1 

DOLLARS 

PER  CAR 

SATINO  OSOUI 

>  NO. 

10           11           20           21           S 

>2           23             2l*           25 

36          ! 

27          ! 

>B 

SAND, 

FRESH 

STONE. 

ANIMAL  VB6B-       LIVE         DRY         CRUDE 

PERTI- 

COmODITl 

r 

ORAVEL  TIMBER  GRAIN     FEEDS     TABLES  ANIMALS  FDELS     LIQUIDS     ORES     LUMBER  LIZER 

AVERAGE  LOAD. 

IXT  TOMS 

55 

32 

UP 

23 

Hi 

11 

51 

31* 

53 

25 

31 

ZOIE             MILES 

T«nlT»l 

15- 

•      35  • 

35  • 

35  li 

35  • 

35  • 

35  • 

35  • 

35  $ 

35$ 

35  $ 

55    , 

1 

60 

1*5/* 

1*1*/ 

5U* 

Ui* 

1*5 

la 

51*/ 

^K 

50/* 

k3* 

I46V 

e 

120 

55 

1*8 

7^ 

1*7/ 

5U* 

hi* 

66 

66/ 

6U 

5U/ 

57 

2 

160 

65 

51* 

91 

52 

6U 

5U 

81 

81 

79 

61* 

67 

21*0 

75 

60 

109 

58/ 

73/ 

60/ 

96 

97 

91* 

71* 

78 

5. 

300 

85 

66 

127 

61* 

83 

66 

112 

112 

108 

83 

88 

6 

360 

•      95  1 

721 

ll46» 

70  1 

92  1 

72  • 

127  1 

128  $ 

123  $ 

93$ 

99 

7 

1(20 

105 

78 

16U 

75 

102- 

78 

li+2 

11*3 

137 

102 

110 

a 

1*80 

115 

8U 

183 

81 

111 

8U 

158 

158 

152 

112 

120 

9 

5l*D 

125 

90 

201 

87 

121 

90 

173 

171* 

167 

122 

131 

10 

600 

135 

•97 

219 

92 

130 

96 

188 

189 

161 

131 

11*2 

11 

660 

1    11*5  • 

103  • 

238  • 

98  1 

11*0  • 

102  • 

2QU  • 

205  $ 

196  $ 

11*1  $ 

152 

12 

720 

155 

109 

256 

loU 

11*9 

108 

219 

220 

211 

150 

163 

13 

780 

165 

115 

275 

110 

159 

111* 

23U 

236 

225 

160 

173 

11* 

81*0 

175 

121 

293 

115 

168 

120 

250 

251 

3l|0 

170 

181+ 

15 

900 

185 

127 

312 

121 

178 

127 

265 

266 

25U 

179 

195 

16 

960 

1    191*1 

133  1 

330  1 

127  1 

187  1 

153  ♦ 

280  « 

282  $ 

2^  $ 

189  $ 

205 

17 

1020 

20U 

1I4O 

31*8 

132 

197 

139 

295 

297 

261+ 

198 

216 

18 

1080 

211* 

1I46 

367 

138 

206 

11*5 

311 

313 

298 

208 

226 

19 

lli*0 

2aU 

151 

?*5 

iM* 

216 

151 

326 

328 

313 

217 

237 

ao 

1200 

231* 

158 

1*01* 

150 

225 

157 

3ia 

31*3 

327 

227 

?J|fl 

81 

1260 

•      2l4l*t 

161*1 

1*22# 

155  • 

231*  ♦ 

163  1 

357  • 

359  $ 

31*2$ 

237  $ 

258 

22 

1320 

25U 

170 

1*1*0 

161 

21*1* 

169 

372 

371* 

357 

2146 

269 

23 

1380 

26U 

176 

1*59 

167 

253 

175 

387 

390 

371 

256 

280 

2U 

114*0 

271* 

182 

1*77 

172 

263 

181 

1*03 

1*05 

386 

265 

290 

25 

1500 

2au 

189 

1*96 

178 

272 

187 

418 

1+20 

i+00 

275 

301 

86 

1560 

•    291*1 

195  • 

511** 

laui 

282  1 

193  1 

1*33  • 

1*36  $ 

1*15$ 

285  $ 

311 

27 

1620 

301* 

201 

533 

190 

291 

200 

1*1*9 

1*51 

1*30 

291* 

322 

26 

1680 

311* 

207 

551 

195 

301 

206 

1*6U 

I467 

U4I* 

301* 

333 

29 

I7I4O 

321* 

213 

5^ 

201 

310 

212 

1*79 

1+82 

1.59 

313 

31*3 

30 

1800 

33U 

219 

588 

207 

320 

216 

1*91* 

1*97 

1*73 

323 

351* 

1 

31 

1860 

1    314*1 

225  I 

606  1 

212  1 

329  « 

22U$. 

510  1 

513  $ 

1*88  $ 

333  $ 

365 

32 

1920 

351* 

232 

625 

218 

339 

230 

525 

528 

b03 

31*2 

375 

33 

1980 

36U 

238 

61*3 

22U 

3U8 

236 

51*0 

5t*l* 

317 

352 

386 

3U 

POiiO 

371* 

21*1* 

662 

230 

358 

2h2 

556 

599 

332 

361 

196 

35 

2100 

381* 

250 

680 

235 

367 

21+8 

571 

571* 

5I46 

371 

1*07 

36 

2160 

1    393* 

256  « 

(m  • 

21*1  1 

377* 

251** 

586$ 

990  $ 

561  $ 

380  $ 

1+18 

37 

???0 

1*03 

262 

717 

2U7 

386 

260 

602 

605 

576 

390 

1+28 

38 

2260 

1*13 

266 

735 

252 

396 

267 

617 

621 

590 

1+00 

1+39 

39 

231*0 

1*23 

271* 

75U 

258 

1*05 

273 

632 

656 

605 

1+09 

1+50 

1*0 

2U00 

1*33 

281 

772 

26U 

las 

279 

«ifl 

651 

619 

ia9 

I460 

la 

2I46O 

1    1*1*3  « 

287  1 

790  1 

270  1 

i*al*# 

285,$ 

663  $ 

667  $ 

631*$ 

1+28  $ 

1+71 

1*2 

2520 

1*53 

293 

809 

275 

1*31* 

291 

678 

682 

61+9 

1*38 

1+81 

1*3 

258O 

1*63 

299 

827 

281 

I4I43 

297 

693 

698 

663 

1*1*8 

1+92 

l4li 

afJiO 

1*73 

305 

aU6 

287 

1*53 

303 

709 

713 

678 

1*57 

502 

1*5 

2700 

1*83 

311 

861* 

292 

I462 

309 

721* 

728 

692 

1*67 

513 

1*6 

2760 

•    I493  ♦ 

317  1 

883  1 

298  1 

1*72  1 

315  ♦ 

739  $ 

7I4I*  $ 

707  $ 

1*76  $ 

521+ 

1*7 

2620 

503 

32U 

901 

301* 

kBl 

321 

755 

759 

722 

1+86 

535 

UB 

2680 

513 

330 

919 

310 

1*91 

327 

770 

775 

736 

1*96 

51+5 

U9 

291*0 

523 

336 

938 

315 

50c 

333 

785 

790 

-^51 

505 

556 

50 

3000 

533 

31*2 

956 

321 

510 

31*0 

801 

805 

765 

515 

566 

/  Point  at  nhioh  rail  charge  beoomeB  less  than  highway  cost,  allowing  no  empty  haul  via  highway. 


l-^v 
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SECTION  1+9.   COMMODITY  LEVEL 
Analysis  149.9  Synthetic  Scales  of  193^^  R»il  Charges  per  Car  for  Transportation  of 
Semi-prooeased  Material  Traffics 


RATING  GROUP  NO. 


COMJIODIT? 
AVERAGE  LOAD, 
NET  TONS 


ZONE 
Tmndnal 

1 

e 


I 


6 

7 
8 

9 

U) 

u 

12 

15 

16 

17 

le 
19 


85 


51 

52 


96 

m 

91 


I 

1(9 
59 


MILES 

15       $ 
60 

lao 

180 
2||0 
300 

360      $ 

1|20 
i|80 

So 
660    • 

780 
7B0 

900 

960      $ 

1020 
108C 
UilO 
l£0O 

1860   I 

1380 

1380 

W> 

1900 

1560   $ 

1620 
1680 
I7I1O 
1800 

I860   $ 

1920 

1980 

2Ql*0 
2100 

2160   • 
2220 

2860 

z 

21*60   $ 

2520 

2580 

86140 
2700 

2760   $ 

2620 

2BO0 

291*0 

3000 


30 

PRIMARY 
METALS 

50 


31 


FIBRES 


32 


HIDiS 


CHARGES  IN  DOLLARS  PER  CAR 

33  31*  36  37  38 


ROBBER 


SALT 


PRIMARY 
PAPER 


13 


23 


31* 


35$ 

35  i 

53*/ 

1*3 

71* 

52* 

88 

60 

106 

68/ 

lal* 

76 

Lia  $ 

199 

177 

19U 

212 

230  $ 

al*7 
865 

c9D3 

300 

318  $ 

336 

353 

371 

389 

1+Cc.  $ 
1*21* 
i*l42 
1*39 

kv 

\S5  % 

512 

530 

5I48 

565 

583  • 
601 
618 
636 

65U 

671  • 

689 
707 
72U 
ll|£ 

7601 

m 
795 

813 
830 

61+8  $ 
666 

68i* 
901 
919 


8t*$ 

93 

101 

109 

117 

125  $ 

133 

11+2 
150 
158 

166  $ 

175 
183 
191 
399 

207  $ 

215 
22U 
252 
2t40 

21+8  $ 

256 

265 

273 

281 

289  $ 

297 
306 

3li* 
322 

330  % 

IS 

371  $ 

379 

387 

ia2$ 

1*20 
1+28 
1*37 
1X5 


35$ 

51 

67* 

ai*/ 

100 

116 
132  $ 

U+8 
161+ 
180 
196 

212  $ 

228 

2Li+ 
261 
277 

293  $ 

309 

325 
3Li 
357 

375  $ 

389 

1*05 
1*21 
1*37 

1*51*  $ 

1+70 

1+86 

502 

516 

531*$ 

550 

566 

582 

998 

611*  $ 

631 

61*7 

663 

679 

695$ 

711 
727 
7U3 

■m 

775$ 

791 

808 


35  $ 

99* 

82/ 
106 
129 
152 

176  $ 

199 
223 
21+6 
269 

293  $ 

316 

3Uo 

363 
386 

lao  $ 

1*33 
1*57 
I461 
501* 

527  $ 

550 
571* 
997 

621 

6l*l*$ 

667 

691 

711* 

736 

761  $ 

765 
808 
831 
855 

878  $ 

902 

925 
9U8 

972 

995$ 

1,019 
1,01*2 
1,065 
1.089 

1,112  $ 

1.136 

1.199 

1.183 

1.206 


29 

35  $ 

i+8» 

60/ 

72 

85 

97 

109  I 

122 

131* 
1146 
158 

171  $ 

183 
195 
208 
220 

232  $ 

21+5 

257 
269 

282 

291*  $ 
306 

319 
331 
31*3 

356$ 
368 

380 
393 

1*05 

ia7  $ 

1*30 

1*51* 

I466 

1*79  $ 

1<91 

505 

516 

528 

51*0$ 

552 

565 

577 
990 

602  $ 

6li* 
627 
639 
651 


25 


1+8* 
6c/ 

73 
85 
98 

110  I 

123 
136 
li+8 
161 

111  i 

186 
198 
211 
223 

256  t 

21+8 
261 

273 
286 

298  < 

311 

323 

336 

31*9 

361  I 
371+ 
386 
399 

lai 
1+21*1 

1*36 

l*l49 

1+61 
1*71* 

1*86 

1*99 

511 
52t+ 

537 

51j9 
562 
571+ 
587 
999 

612 
621+ 
636 
61i9 
662 


HORTI- 
CULTURAL 

21+ 


SCRAP 


55  $ 

1+7* 

60/ 

72 

81+ 

96 

108   I 

120 
133 

157 

1^  $ 

181 

193 
206 
218 

230  i 

21+2 

251+ 
266 
279 

291  \ 

305 

315 

527 

339 

352  ( 

361+ 
376 
388 

I4OO 

1+12  I 

i+25 

437 

1*1+9 

1+61 

1+73 
1+85 
1*98 
510 
522 

531+ 
5I46 
599 
571 
583 

995 
607 
619 
632 
6I4I+ 


35 

52*/ 

69 

86 
1C2 
119 

136 

152 

169 

186 

205 

219 
236 
253 
270 
286 

303 
520 
557 

370 

386 

1+01+ 
1+20 
1+37 
1+51* 

1+71 
1+S7 
50I* 
521 
538 

551+ 
571 
588 
605 
621 

638 
655 
672 
688 

705 

722 
739 
755 
772 
789 

806 
822 
839 
856 
873 


r 

% 


•i 


"I 


fi 


♦  Iklsi  at  wklch  rail  oliarge  heoomes  less  than  hlglniay  oort,  allowing  65%  anpty  haul  via  highway. 
/  Point  at  •*!<*  rail  charge  beooows  lew  liMii  higlBHiy  ooet,  allowing  no  snpty  haul  via  highway. 
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SECTION  I4.9.     COmiOOITY  LEVEL 


II.-. 


,*   :. 


Analysis  I4.9. 

10 

Syntheti 

c  Scales  of 

1932  Rail  Charges  per 

Car 

for  Tranaportation  of 

Neosssaries 

Traffics 

CHARGES 

IN 

DOLLARS 

PER 

CAB 

RATING  GROUP  NO. 

1+0 

Ul 

U2 

1+3 

I4I+ 

1+5 

I46 

EDIBLE 

MANU- 

TEXTILES 

met 

EDIBLE 

ANIMAL 

FACTURED 

PROCESSED 

FURNISH- 

AND 

COMMODITY 

VEGETABLES 

LIQUIDS 

PRODUCTS 

FOODS 

CEREALS 

INO6 

LEATHFS 

AVERAGE  LOAD, 

NET  TONS 

18 

29 

15 

27 

aU 

ih 

ik 

ZONE 

MILES 

Terminal 

15 

1 

35 

1 

35 

1 

35 

1 

35 

1 

35 

35 

• 

35 

1 

60 

1|6 

50* 

hi 

51* 

i|2* 

k5 

1+6 

2 

120 

56* 

65/ 

58* 

67/ 

W 

5U* 

56 

3 

180 

^7, 

79 

69 

83 

5U 

€k 

67 

h 

2U0 

77/ 

9k 

81 

99 

61 

7V 

78 

5 

300 

88 

109 

92 

115 

67 

82 

88; 

6 

360 

1 

98 

• 

12U 

1 

103/1 

131 

1 

73 

1 

92 

• 

99 

7 

ii20 

109 

138 

115 

11+7 

80 

101 

109 

e 

1+80 

119 

126 

163 

86 

111 

120 

9 

51+0 

i£o 

168 

138 

178 

98 

120 

130 

10 

600 

183 

li49 

191+ 

99 

130 

Ikl 

11 

660 

» 

151 

« 

197 

1 

160 

210 

• 

105 

« 

139 

1 

152 

12 

720 

161 

212 

172 

226 

111 

11+9 

162 

13 

780 

172 

iar/ 

183 

2h2 

118 

158 

173 

li* 

ai40 

182 

0<|0 

191+ 

258 

I2U 

167 

163 

15 

900 

193 

256 

206 

271+ 

131 

177 

191+ 

16 

960 

1 

203 

« 

271 

1 

217 

290 

1 

137 

• 

166 

• 

205 

17 

1020 

20J, 

286 

229 

306 

11+3 

196 

215 

16 

1080 

22k 

301 

2I+D 

322 

150 

205 

226 

19 

lli+O 

m 

315 

251 

338 

156 

215 

236 

20 

1200 

330 

263 

353 

162 

221+ 

2U7 

21 

1260 

• 

256 

1 

3U5 

1 

271+ 

369 

1 

169 

1 

231+ 

1 

257 

22 

1320 

266 

360 

285 

385 

175 

21+3 

268 

23 

1380 

srn 

37U 

297 

1+01 

181 

252 

279 

2U 

II4I4O 

287 

389 

308 

1+17 

188 

262 

289 

25 

1500 

298 

kok 

319 

1+33 

191+ 

271 

300 

26 

1560 

1 

308 

1 

1+18 

1 

331 

I4I49 

« 

200 

1 

281 

1 

310 

27 

1620 

319 

li33 

3U2 

1*65 

207 

290 

321 

28 

1680 

329 

l4l;8 

35k 

1+81 

213 

300 

332 

29 

17liD 

3^0 

1*63 

365 

1+97 

219 

309 

31+2 

30 

1800 

350 

1+77 

376 

513 

226 

319 

353 

31 

1860 

« 

361 

1 

I492 

« 

388 

529 

1 

232 

1 

338 

1 

363 

32 

1920 

371 

507 

399 

5U+ 

238 

337 

371+ 

33 

1980 

382 

522 

lao 

560 

2U5 

31+7 

381+ 

3U 

201*0 

392 

536 

1|22 

576 

251 

356 

395 

35 

2100 

I4O3 

551 

U33 

992 

257 

366 

I4O6 

36 

2160 

1 

ia3 

1 

566 

1 

hhk 

6O8 

1 

261+ 

1 

375 

• 

lil6 

37 

2220 

h29 

581 

1+56 

621+ 

y-zu 

385 

1+27 

38 

2280 

lf3U 

995 

I467 

6I4D 

277 

391+ 

1+37 
'|/|A 

39 

23I4O 

I4U5 

610 

1+79 

656 

283 

linli 

I4D 

2UOO 

455 

625 

1+90 

672 

289 

1+13 

1+58 

U 

?/i/Sn 

• 

J166 

1 

6I4D 

« 

501 

688 

1 

296 

1 

I422 

1 

I469 

1;2 

2520 

1*76 

651+ 

513 

701+ 

302 

1+32 

lino 

i+3 

2580 

1»87 

669 

5^ 

719 

308 

l+i+i 

1(90 

i4i 

26U0 

1(97 

6au 

535 

735 

315 

1+51 

501 

1*5 

2700 

508 

699 

51+7 

751 

321 

1^60 

511 

I46 

2760 

1 

518 

1 

713 

1 

558 

767 

1 

327 

• 

1+70 

• 

522 

1*7 

2820 

529 

728 

570 

783 

331+ 

1+79 

535 

U8 

2880 

539 

71*3 

581 

799 

31+0 

1+89 

i 

U9 

2940 

550 

758 

992 

815 

31+6 

I496 

50 

3000 

560 

772 

60I+ 

831 

353 

507 

561+ 

•  Point  at  which  rail   charge  becomes   less  than  highwy  cost,   allowing  65Jf  empty  haul  via  hlclnmy. 
/  Point  at  irtiioh  rail   charge  becomes  less  than  highway  cost,   allowing  no  enpty  haul  via  hlghMiy. 
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SECTION  1+9.   COIMODITY  LEVEL 
Analysis  1|9.11  Synthetic  Scales  of  1932  Rail  Charges  per  Car  for  Transportation  of 
Auxiliaries  Traffics 


RATING  GROUP  NO. 


COMMODITY 
AVERAGE  LOAD, 
NET  TONS 
ZONE 
Tenainal 

1 

2 

3 

1+ 

5 


6 

7 
a 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
11+ 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 

23 

21+ 
25 

26 
27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

31+ 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

ho 

U 
1*2 
1+3 

hk 
1+5 

1(6 
1^7 
1+fl 
k) 
50 


CHARGES  IN  DOLLARS  PEP  CAB 


50 


51 


MASONRY   POWER 


52     51+      55      56  57  58      99 

CHEMI-  CLEANS- 
CALS  ERS  AND  MIS- 
PACK-  AD-  EXPLO-   CELL- 
AGED  HESrVES  SIVES   ANEOUS 


PRE-  CHQtl- 
LUBRI-  SSRVA-  CALS  IN 
CANTS    TIVES   TANKS 


MILES 

15 
60 
120 
ISO 
21+0 
300 

560 
1+20 
1+80 
51:0 
600 

660 

720 
780 

al+0 
900 

960 

1020 
1080 
lll+O 
1200 

1260 
1^20 
1580 
II4I+0 
1500 

1560 
1620 
I68O 
171+0 
1800 

1860 
1920 
198c 
20L,C 
2100 

2160 
2220 
2290 
2%D 
21+00 

2I46C 
2520 
2580 
■26kO 
2700 

2760 
232C- 
Z860 
291+D 
3000 


32 


28 


35    • 

35 

50» 

55* 

66/ 

7V 

61 

91+ 

96 

113 

111 

133 

22 

35 

1+8 

60» 

7V 

85 

98 


31 

35 
52* 
68/ 
85 

102 

118 


126  I     152     I 

Ha  171 

156  191 

172  210 

187  230 

202  ♦     2i+9     I 

217  269 

252  288 

2[+7  308 

263  327 

278  t     31+7     • 

293  366 

308  386 

323  1+05 

338  1+21+ 

353  I      I4I4I+    ♦ 

369  1+63 


381+ 
399 
l+li+ 


i+83 
502 
522 


no  I    155    t 

123  152 

135  168 

II+8  185 

160  201 

175  I  218  I 

185  235 

198  251 

210  268 

223  281+ 

235  »     501     I 

21+8  318 

260  331+ 

275  351 

285  367 

298  I     361+     t 

310  liDl 

323  1+17 

335  1+31+ 

3U8  1+50 


35    • 

6o* 
au/ 

108 
133 
157 

181     I 

206 
23c 

251+ 
279 

303     t 

327 
352 
376 
1+DO 

1+25     I 

I4I+9 

1+73 

1+98 

522 

51+6     I 

571 

995 

619 

6U+ 


21 

35    * 

52 

68* 

eU 
101 
117/ 

133   I 

150 
166 

182 

199 

215     I 

231 
21+8 
26L 
280 

297     I 

313 
529 

3I46 
362 

378    « 

395 

1+11 
1+27 


21 

55    ♦ 
50 
65» 
79 
91+/ 
108 

123     I 

138 
152 
167 
182 


16 

35    ♦ 
68 
101 

133 
166 

199 
231    * 

261+ 

296 

530 

362 


196  *     391+     ♦ 
211  i+27 

226  1+60 

21+C  1j92 

255  525 

269  «     558    » 
281+  990 

299  623 

313  656 

328  688 

31+3  t     721    • 
357         751+ 
372  786 

386  819 

1+01  851 


1+29  ♦     51+1    I 
hhk         561 
l+»  560 

1+75         600 
1+90         619 


360.    #1+67    ♦      668$      1>60|      1+16    $881+$ 
373  i+Ql+  692  1+76  i+30  917 


385 
398 

1+10 


500 
517 
533 


505    ♦    639    I      1+23    ♦     550    • 
520  658  1+35  567 


535 

550 
566 


677 
697 
716 


I4I+8 
h6o 
1+73 


585 
600 

617 


717 
71+1 
765 

790    • 

8II+ 
838 
863 
887 


1+95 
509 
525 


1+1+5 
1+60 

i+7l+ 


9I+9 
982 

1,015 


51+2  t      1+89  «l.Ql+7    ♦ 

558  50I+      1,080 

571+  518      1.115 

991  555      1.11+5 

607  5t+7      1.178 


581  ♦    756  I      1+85  •    655  I      911  •      625    • 

996  755  1^98  650  936           6I4D 

611  775  510  666  960           656 

626  791+  523  683  981+           672 

61+1  8II+  535  TOO  1,009           681 

656  I    855  •      5I+8  •    716  I  1.055  •      705    • 

672  853  560  733  1.057            721 

687  872  573  71(9  1,082            738 

702  892  585  T66  1,106           751+ 

717  911  99a  783  1.130            770 

752  •    950  •      610  I    799  •  1.155  •      787    • 

71+7  950  623  816  1,179            803 

763  969  635  832  1.203            819 

778  989  61+8  81+9  1,228             836 

793  1,008  660  866  1,252            852 


562  11,211     I 
577      1,21+3 
991      1,276 
606      1,309 
621      1,31+1 

655  •1.571+    « 
650       1,1+d6 

665  1.1+39 
679  1.1+72 
69I+      1.501+ 

708  11,557    • 
725      1,570 
758      1,602 
752      1.635 
767      1.668 


20 

55 
1+8 
60* 

73 

85/ 
98 

110 
122 
135 

1U7 
160 

172 
185 
198 
210 


231+ 
21+7 
299 
272 
281+ 

297 
309 
322 

331+ 
3I46 

399 
371 
381+ 
396 
1+09 

1+21 
1+31+ 
I4I46 
1+99 
1+71 

1+81+ 
1+96 
508 
521 
535 

51+6 
558 
571 
582 
995 

608 
620 
65:> 
61+5 
658 


*  Point  at  which  rail  charge  beoones  less  than  highway  oost.  allowing  65^  empty  haul  via  highway. 
/  Point  at  which  rail  charge  beocnes  less  than  highway  cost,  allowing  no  empty  haul  ria  highway. 

For  Gx-oup  56  R*ll  Charge  is  always  greater  than  highway  oost. 
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SECTION  i+9.      COMIODITY-  LBVTL 


RATDiG  6RO0P  HO. 


COMfODITY 
AVERAGE  LOAD, 
HET  TOHS 


60 

FERROUS 
METAL 


61 

HON- 

FERROUS 

METALS 


CHARGES  IN  DOLLARS  PES  CAR 

62  61*  65 

MACfftNERY       VEHICLES 
RUBBER       AND  PARTS     AND  PARTS 


}'' 


J- 


ZOHE 

1 
S 


I 


6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
li* 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 

20 

21 
22 

23 

2k 
25 

26 

27 
28 
29 

30 

31 
32 
33 
3U 
35 

36 
37 
38 

|s^ 

1^ 
47 

90 


MILES 
15 

60 

120 
180 
2(|0 
300 

360 

1420 
i480 
5t40 

6oo 

660 
720 
780 

aito 
900 

960 
1020 
1080 
III4D 
120CI 

1260 
1320 
1380 

1500 

1560 
1620 
1680 
17I4D 
1800 

I660 
1920 
1980 
20I+O 
2100 

2l60 
P9?»n 
2280 
23U0 

siiOO 

2(460 
2520 
2580 

26140 

2700 
2760 

2820 
2880 
29I4O 
3000 


•    31 

35  I 

56* 

116 
137 

157  I 

177 

197 

as 

238 

258  I 

278 

299 

319 

339 

359  • 

380 
1400 

I420 
I4I4D 

I461  I 

iiSl 

501 

521 

5142 

562  I 

582 
603 
623 
6I42 

663  1 

68/4 
7Qt4 
72k 
7I4I4 

765  1 

785 

805 

825 

8146 

866  I 

886 
906 
927. 
9I47 

967  1 

987 
1,008 
1,028 
1.01*8 


30 


35  • 
55* 

7y 

95 
115 
135 

155  I 

176 
196 
216 
236 

2561 

276 

296 

316 

336 


356 

376 
396 
U6 
I436 

1+56 
1*76 
1+96 
516 
536 

556 
576 
596 
616 
636 

656 
676 
696 
716 
737 

757  ( 

777 

797 

817 

837 

857  < 

877 

897 

917 

937 

957  I 

977 

997 
1.017 
1.037 


I 


13 

35  1 
1*8 
60* 
72 

ai* 
97 

109  I 

121/ 

13U 
1I46 
158 

170  I 

183 
195 
207 

219 

232  I 

2I4I* 
256 

269 

281 

293  ♦ 

305 
318 
330 
3I42 

355  ♦ 

367 
379 
391 
1*01* 

1*16  I 
1*26 

Ua 

1*53 
1*65 

1*77  1 

1*90 

502 

5li* 

527 

539  I 

551 
563 
576 
588 

600  « 

613 
625 
637 
61*9 


18 

35  1 

50 

65* 

80 

91* 
109 

12m 

138/ 

153 

168 

183 

197  1 

212 

227 

2(42 

256 

271  « 

286 
301 
315 

330 

31*5  t 
359 

371* 
389 

1*01; 

1*18  I 

i*33 
U48 

1*63 
1*77 

1*92  4 

507 

522 

536 

551 

566t 

581 

995 

610 

625 

639  I 

65h 
6(9 
68I4 
698 

713  ♦ 

728 

71*3 
757 
772 


11 


66 

STATION- 
ERY, 
PRINTING 

23 


35  ♦ 

•& 

73* 

85 

98 

110  I 

123 
135 

11*8 
160/ 

173  1 

185 

198 

210 

222 

235  1 

21*7 
260 
272 
285 

297  I 

31c 
322 
335 
31*7 

560  I 

372 
585 
397 
I4I0 

1*22  1 

1*35 

1*1*7 

ii6c 

i+72 

1*85  I 
1*97 
510 
522 

53i* 

5i*7* 

599 

572 

5814 

997 

609  I 

622 

63k 
61*7 
699 


35  • 
1*7* 
40/ 
78 

au 

96 
lfi6  I 

lei 

133 

11*5 
157 

U9$ 

182 
191* 
206 
218 

«?0| 

2L3 
255 
367 

ai9 

291  I 

30I4 
316 
328 
3i*0 

9921 

365 

377 
369 

I4OI 

1*13  • 

1*25 

1*38 

1*50 

I462 

1*71*  • 

U86 

1*99 

511 

523 

535  I 

51*7 
560 
572 
5«* 

996# 
608 
621 
633 

6I45 


67 


PERSONAL 

18 

>  35 

53 
72* 

90 

108 
126 

II4I* 
163 
181 

199 

217 

235 
25!* 
272 
290 
308 

326 
3M* 
363 
381 
399 


/  Point  At  whioh  rail  charge  b«oomea  leaa  than  highiwQr  coat,  alloirini 


1*17 

1*35 

1*51* 

1*72/ 

1+90 

508 
526 
51*5 
563 
581 

599 
617 
636 

651* 
672 

690 
708 
726 
71*5 
763 

781 
799 
817 
836 
851* 

872 

890 
908 
927 

9I45 


b'j^t  empty  haul  via  highway, 
no  empty  haul  via  highway. 


SECTION  l49.      COMMODITY  LEVEL 

Analyala  I49.I3     Synthetic  Scale  of  1932  Rail   Charges  per  Car  of 

Sleren  Moat  Important  Individual  Conmodity  Groups# 
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8IATZ8TICAL  GROUP  NUMBER  dH       519 


STATISTICAL  COmODITY 


BI- 


»0 
MIS- 
CELLA- 
NEOUS 


CHARGES  IN  DOLLARS  PER  CAR 
2U0   271   200   220    229 


601   1420  UtO 


nan-  gaso-  manu- 

HOUS  LINE   FAC- 


AN- 

thra- 

CITE  LUM- 


STRUC- 
FRESH  TURAL 
CITRUS  VEGE-  MATER-  FRESH  HHEAT 


PER  CKHT  OF  REVHJUE  PRODUCED  2S%       9% 


COAL  ETC.   TURES   COAL  BER   WHEAT  FRUITS  TABLES   lAL   MEAT  FLOUR 


5^   3!S   3JS 


25S 


2JJ 


2%         2% 


AVERAGE  LOAD, 

ZONE 
Teralnal 

1 

2 

I 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
U 
12 

17 

18 
19 

ao 

21 
22 

83 
Sk 
25 

as 

27 
28 

29 

30 
31 
32 

35 
36 

57 
38 
39 
U) 

la 
la 

i*3 
iiU 
i*5 
ii6 

kl 
ItB 
U9 
50 


NET  TONS 
MILES 

15 
60 

120 
180 
2t40 
300 
360 
I420 
I48O 
5I4O 
600 
660 
720 
780 

al+0 

900 

960 

1020 

1080 
IU4O 
1200 
1260 
1320 
1380 
IU4O 
1500 
1360 
1620 
1680 
171*0 
1800 
I860 
1920 
1980 
2Qt40 
2100 
2160 
2220 
2280 
231*0 

aUio 
a[i6o 
2520 

2580 
26140 
2700 
2760 
2820 
2880 
29(*0 
3000 


53 


28 


20 


51 


26  ljl4 


17 


12 


•    35  •    35  t 

50*/    55* 
65        71*/ 


80 

109 
12U 
139 


9I4 
113 
133 
152 
171 


153  192 

168  210 

183  230 

198  2I49 

213  269 

227  288 

21+2  308 

257  327 

272  3I47 

286  366 

301  386 

316  [4)3 

331  1*21* 

31*6  I4I4I4 

360  I463 

375  I483 

390  502 

I4O5  522 

1*19  5ia 

1*3U  561 

I4I49  580 

I46I4  600 

1*79  619 

1*93  639 

508  658 

523  677 

538  696 

552  716 

567  735 

582  755 

597  771* 

612  791* 

626  813 

6la  833 

656  852 

671  872 

685  891 

700  911 

715  930 

730  950 

7I1I*  969 

759  989 
771*  1.008 


35  ♦  35  ♦ 
1*8  57*/ 
60»  80 
72  102 
85/  1214 
99  Lla6 
168 
191 


110 
122 


35  «    35  # 
1*6*      57*/ 
51*/      78 
99 

120 
11*2 
163 


6k 
71* 
83 
93 


135  213 

11*7  255 

160  257 

172  279 

185  301 

197  321* 

210  3I46 

222  368 

231*  390 

2U7  ia3 

299  U3l* 

272  1*57 

281+  1+79 


102  181+ 

112  205 

122  227 

131  21+8 


11+1 
150 
160 
169 
179 
189 
198 


269 

291 
312 
333 
351* 
376 
397 


297 
309 


501 
523 


322  51*5 
331+  568 
31*6  990 
359  612 
371  63U 
3au  656 
396  678 
1*09  701 
1*21  723 
1*31*  71*5 
ljl46  767 
1*59  789 
1+71  811 
I483  83t4 
1|96  8.56 
508  878 
521  900 
533  922 
51*6  91*5 
558  967 
571  989 
583  1,011 
995  1,035 
608  1,055 
620  1,078 
633  1,100 
6I45  1.122 
658  1,11+14 


208  1+18 

217  U^D 

227  1+61 

237  I482 

2I46  503 

256  525 

265  5I46 

275  567 

285  588 

291+  610 

301*  631 

313  652 

323  671+ 

332  695 

31*2  716 

352  737 


361 
371 


759 
789 


380  801 
390      823 

1+00     ekk 

1*09  861+ 
1*19  886 
1*28  908 
1*38  929 
1*1*7  950 
1*57  971 
I467  993 
1*76  1,011+ 
1*86  1,035 
1*95  1,057 
505  1.078 
515  1,099 


55  « 

1*7 

59* 

71 

83 

95/ 

107 

119 

131 

11+3 

155 

167 

179 

191 

203 

211+ 

226 

238 

250 

262 

271* 

286 

298 

310 

322 

331* 

31*6 

358 

370 

382 

391* 

1+06 

1+18 

1+50 

kkl 

1*53 

1*65 

1*77 

1*89 

501 

513 

525 

537 

51*9 

561 

573 

585 

997 

609 

621 

633 


35  t 

1*3 

50* 

99 

67/ 

71* 

82 

90 

98 
106 
111* 
122 
129 
1,37 
1I+5 
153 
161 

1^ 
176 
181+ 
192 
200 
208 
216 
223 
231 
239 
21+7 
255 
263 
270 
278 
286 
29U 
302 
310 
318 
325 
335 

3ia 

5I49 
557 
365 
372 
380 
388 
396 
1*01*    1, 

1*12     1. 

1*19   1. 
1*27   1, 


32 

55  • 
56* 
77/ 
98 
119 

ll+O 

161 

181 

202 

223 

2I4I+ 

265 

286 

507 

528 

31+9 

569 

590 

1+11 

1*52 

1+55 

1+71* 

1*95 

516 

557 

557 

578 

999 

620 

6^ 

662 

685 

70I+ 

725 

71*5 

766 

787 

808 

829 

350 

871 

892 

915 

955 

951* 

975 

996 

017 

038 

099 
080 


12 


2U 


35  ♦  35 

1*5  h2* 

55*  1+8/ 

65  51+ 

75  61 

85/  67 

95  75 


105 

115 
125 
155 
1I+5 
155 
165 


79 

86 

92 

98 

105 

111 

117 


175       121+ 
185       150 


195 
205 
215 


156 

11+5 
lt+9 


225  155 

235  162 

2(+5  168 

:55  171* 


265 
275 


181 
187 


285  193 

295  200 

301+  206 

311+  212 

52t+  218 

531*  225 

31*1*  231 

351*  257 

561+  21+1+ 

371*  250 

5au  256 

391*  263 

1*01*  269 

1*11*  275 

I+2I+  282 

1*31*  288 

1*1*14  29I4 

1*51*  301 

1*61+  307 

1+71+  515 

1+81+  520 

1*91*  326 

501+  332 

511+  5^ 

521+  31+5 

531+  551 


}  ?S?S  at  S?!h  ^t  ^'  I  !*"  ?^   ^^^^y  °°°^'  ailowlag  6^  empty  haul  via  highway. 

/  Point  at  whioh  Rail  Charge  beoonea  less  than  highway  coat,  allowing  no  empty  haul  via  highway 
#  Group,  producing  in  exoMa  of  1-1/2%  of  revenues.  ^^  highly. 
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SECTION  U9.   COMMODITY  LEVEL 


I     .  . 


4  . 


•4 

■4 


Analysis  49.11+     Synthetic  Scale  of  1952  Rail  Charges  per  Car  of 
Eleven  Important  Individual  Commodity  Groups# 

CHARGES  IN  DOLLARS  PER  CAR 


STATISTICAL 

GROUP  NUMBER 

653 

65U 

250 

401 

503 

201 

299 

ROAD 

450 

269 

232 

431 

100 

STATISTICAL  COMMODITY 

AUTO- 

AND 

sand 

MO- 

POTA- 

CE- 

FUEL    ( 

:anned 

and 

BILES  KINE 

roES 

MENT     ( 

:0RN 

6IL     ( 

JOODS     ORES 

SWINE  . 

SUGAR  GRAVEL 

PER  CENT  OF  REVENUE  PRODUCED 

1.6??     ] 

..^ 

L.4?? 

1.4JJ    ] 

L.5% 

1.2JS 

1.2JS     ] 

1,2% 

1.2J5 

L.OJJ 

I.OJC 

AVERAGE  LOAD, 

NET  TONS 

15 

12 

18 

39 

40 

34 

23 

49 

11 

31 

56 

torn. 

MILES 

Terminal 

15 

1    35  1 

»     35  •    35  •     35  ♦     55  ♦    35  »      35  •    35  •    35  •    35  < 

1      35 

1 

60 

hi 

42 

46 

57* 

54* 

53* 

49* 

50*/  41 

54* 

l44*/ 

2 

120 

59* 

41* 

56* 

79/ 

72/ 

70/ 

64 

66 

46* 

72/ 

53 

3 

160 

71 

54/ 

67 

101 

90 

87 

78/ 

81 

52/ 

91 

62 

h 

2l|0 

85 

61 

77/ 

125 

109 

105 

92 

96 

57 

109 

71 

5 

300 

94/ 

67 

88 

145 

127 

122 

106 

111 

63 

128 

80 

6 

360 

106 

73 

98 

167 

145 

i4o 

120 

126 

68 

146 

89 

7 

U20 

118 

79 

109 

189 

164 

157 

134 

141 

74 

165 

98 

e 

kBO 

150 

86 

119 

211 

182 

174 

iJifl 

156 

79 

184 

107 

9 

51*0 

142 

93 

129 

253 

200 

192 

162 

172 

85 

202 

116 

10 

600 

153 

98 

lUo 

255 

218 

209 

177 

187 

90 

221 

125 

11 

660 

165 

105 

150 

277 

237 

227 

191 

202 

96 

239 

155 

12 

720 

177 

111 

161 

299 

255 

2U, 

205 

217 

101 

258 

144 

13 

780 

189 

117 

171 

321 

273 

261 

219 

252 

107 

276 

155 

li* 

81,0 

201 

124 

182 

343 

292 

279 

235 

247 

112 

295 

162 

^5 

900 

212 

130 

192 

365 

310 

296 

247 

262 

118 

313 

171 

16 

960 

224 

136 

203 

386 

328 

314 

261 

278 

125 

332 

180 

17 

1020 

256 

143 

213 

408 

347 

331 

275 

295 

129 

350 

189 

le 

1080 

248 

149 

2^ 

430 

365 

348 

290 

308 

134 

369 

198 

19 

III4D 

260 

155 

234 

452 

383 

366 

304 

323 

l4o 

387 

207 

ao 

1200 

271 

162 

245 

474 

402 

383 

318 

33P 

145 

406 

216 

21 

1260 

283 

168 

255 

496 

420 

401 

332 

353 

151 

425 

225 

22 

1320 

295 

174 

266 

518 

438 

4l8 

M 

36e 

156 

445 

234 

^ 

1380 

507 

180 

276 

540 

457 

435 

360 

384 

162 

462 

245 

lU+o 

319 

187 

286 

562 

475 

453 

374 

399 

167 

480 

252 

25 

1500 

331 

193 

297 

584 

493 

470 

389 

lilJi 

175 

499 

261 

26 

1560 

342 

199 

307 

606 

512 

487 

403 

429 

178 

517 

270 

27 

1620 

354 

206 

318 

628 

530 

505 

417 

444 

184 

536 

279 

28 

1680 

366 

212 

528 

650 

548 

522 

451 

499 

189 

554 

288 

29 

17i+D 

379 

218 

339 

672 

567 

540 

445 

475 

195 

573 

297 

30 

1800 

390 

225 

349 

654 

585 

557 

459 

49c 

200 

591 

306 

31 

IfV^ 

401 

231 

560 

716 

605 

574 

473 

505 

206 

610 

315 

32 

1920 

a3 

237 

570 

758 

622 

597 

487 

520 

211 

628 

324 

S 

1980 

425 

21,4 

381 

760 

640 

609 

502 

535 

217 

647 

333 

2QU0 

457 

299 

391 

782 

657 

627 

516 

550 

222 

666 

%2 

35 

2100 

449 

256 

402 

803 

677 

6I44 

530 

565 

228 

684 

351 

36 

2160 

460 

263 

412 

825 

695 

661 

5I44 

581 

255 

703 

360 

37 

2220 

472 

269 

422 

aU7 

713 

679 

558 

596 

259 

721 

369 

38 

2280 

484 

275 

433 

869 

731 

696 

572 

611 

2hh 

740 

378 

39 

23UO 

496 

281 

443 

991 

750 

714 

586 

626 

250 

758 

387 

hf> 

?/|00 

508 

288 

454 

913 

768 

731 

600 

641 

255 

777 

396 

la 

21460 

520 

294 

464 

955 

786 

748 

615 

656 

261 

795 

4d5 

l|2 

2520 

531 

300 

475 

957 

804 

766 

629 

671 

266 

814 

414 

12 

2580 

513 

307 

485 

979 

823 

785 

643 

687 

272 

832 

423 

26140 

555 

313 

496 

1,001 

841 

801 

657 

702 

2-/7 

851 

432 

ff 

2700 

567 

319 

506 

1,023 

860 

818 

671 

717 

265 

869 

441 

ii6 

2760 

579 

326 

517 

1.045 

878 

835 

685 

732 

288 

888 

450 

kl 

2820 

590 

331 

527 

1.067 

896 

853 

699 

747 

294 

907 

499 

U» 

2880 

602 

558 

538 

1.089 

915 

870 

713 

762 

299 

925 

468 

i0 

2940 

614 

345 

548 

1,111 

933 

887 

728 

777 

305 

944 

477 

50 

3000 

626 

;, 

350 

559 

1.153 

951 

905 

742 

793 

310 

962 

486 

/  Point  at  irtiich  Rail  Charge  becomes  less  than  highway  cost,  allowing  no  empty  haul  via  highway. 
#  Groups  producing  1%  to  l-l/2?S  of  revenues. 
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SECTION  I49.   COMMODITY  LEVEL 


Analysis  49.15 


Comparison  of  Carrier  Rates  for  Transportation  of  Crude 
Petroleum  between  Points  in  Central  Eastern  Territory 


ORIGIN 


AVERAGE  MO'/EMENT 
Bremen,  Ohio 
Bremen,  Ohio 
Killbuck,  Ohio 
Haydenville,  Ohio 
Haydenville,  CSiio 
Killbuck,  Ohio 
Barnasville,  Ohio 
Barnesville,  Ohio 
Barnesville,  Ohio 
Black  Run,  Ohio 
Morgeuitown,  Vf.Va. 
Morgantown,  W.Va. 
Morgantown,  W.Va. 
Morgantown,  W.Va. 
Morgantown,  W.Va. 
Morgantown,  TrV.Va. 
Martinsville,  111. 
Etoy,  111. 
Bridgeport,  111. 
Martinsville,  111. 
Bridgeport,  111. 
Owensboro,  Ky. 
Preble,  Ind. 
Point  Breeie,  Penna.* 
Point  Breeie,  Penna.» 
Millway,  Penna. 
Stoy,  111. 
Centerbridge,  Perma.# 


DESTINATION 


Bayway,  New  Jersey 
Itoircus  Hook,  Penna. 
Oil  City,  Penna. 
Carnegie,  Penna. 
Titusville,  Penna, 
Titusville,  Penna. 
Oil  City,  Penna. 
Franklin,  Penna. 
Pittsburgh,  Penna.. 
Parkersburg,  W.Va. 
Carnegie,  Penna. 
Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
Bayway,  New  Jersey 
Franklin,  Penna. 
Oil  City,  Penna. 
Titusville,  Penna. 
Lima,  Ohio 
Cygnet,  Ohio 
Cygnet,  Ohio 
East  Sparta,  Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Lawrenceville,  111. 
LintL,  Ohio 
Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
Franklin,  Penna. 
Bayway,  New  Jersey 
Constable  Hook,  N.Ji 
Bayway,  New  Jersey 


RATES   IN   CENTS  PER 

RATIO  01 

'  PIPE 

HUNDRED  POUNDS 

L 

INE  RAl 

RAIL  I 

"ES  TO 

HAIL 

RAlWAY 

PIPE 

LINE 

lATES 

MILES 

1952 

1^54  - 

195§ 

1^34    " 

1^32 

1^^ 

268.0 

24.8 

25.8 

7.58 

7.38 

305c 

31^ 

588.0 

41.0 

40.0 

11.06 

11.06 

27 

27 

525.0 

38.0 

57.0 

11.06 

11.06 

29 

29 

174.0 

24.0 

23.0 

6.71 

6.71 

26 

29 

205.2 

21. U 

20.0 

4.69 

4.69 

22 

23 

295.7 

24.0 

25.0 

7.88 

7.88 

53 

34 

191.0 

25.0 

24.0 

7.88 

7.88 

32 

32 

184.0 

20.0 

19.0 

6.71 

6.71 

34 

35 

176.0 

20.0 

19.0 

6.04 

6.QI4 

30 

21 

92.0 

16.0 

15.0 

4.6^ 

4.69 

29 

31 

111.0 

21.0 

20.0 

5-05 

5.05 

24 

25 

104.0 

16.0 

15.0 

4.69 

4.69 

29 

31 

99.0 

16.0 

15.0 

4.69 

4.69 

29 

31 

429.0 

29.0 

28.0 

11.06 

11.06 

38 

39 

199.0 

20.0 

19.0 

6.04 

6.04 

30 

31 

209.0 

21.0 

20.0 

6.71 

6.71 

32 

53 

226.0 

21.0 

20.0 

7.88 

7.88 

28 

39 

259.0 

28.0 

27.0 

7.08 

7.08 

25 

26 

561. 7 

25.0 

24.0 

8^+5 

8.45 

34 

55 

317.0 

25.0 

24.0 

8.45 

8.45 

34 

35 

595.0 

35.0 

32.0 

10.l4 

10.14 

31 

31 

342.0 

z^.o 

24.0 

9.81 

9.81 

59 

40 

102.0 

26.0 

25.0 

4.02 

4.02 

15 

16 

48.9 

16.0 

15.0 

2.66 

2.68 

17 

17 

560.0 

32.0 

51.0 

10.59 

10.59 

32 

35 

370.0 

32.0 

51.0 

9.05 

9.05 

28 

29 

llil.O 

19.0 

18.0 

4.85 

4.85 

25 

27 

921.0 

42.0 

41.0 

16.73 

16.75 

40 

40 

100.0 

17.0 

16.0 

2.25 

2.25 

13 

14 

•■■  ■  ■    .1% 


.. :) 
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•  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

#  R.R.  New  Hope,  Penna. 
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SECTION  I49.  COMMODITY  LEVEL 

Analysis  1;9.16  -  Comparison  of  Carrier  Rates  lor  Transportation  of  Crude  Petroleum 
from  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  Fields  to  Central  Bast  Territory 


ORIGIN 


DESTINATION 


RAIL 

MILKS 


RATES  IN  CENTS  PER 
HUNDRED  POUNDS 

Tnwn 


1952    1^51^ 


T535 — I^ 


RATIO  OF  PIPE 

LINE  RATES  TO 

RAIL  RATES 

"1952 — r95r" 


AVERAGE  MOVEMENT 
Walnut,  Kansas 
Healdton,  Okla. 
Wewoka,  Okla, 
Healdton,  Okla. 
Wewoka,  Qkla. 
Healdton,  Okla. 
Wewoka,  Okla, 
Drumright,  Okla. 
Drumright,  Okla, 
Drumright,  Okla, 
Drumright,  Okla. 
Dnimright,  Okla, 
Drumright,  Okla, 
Hewitt,  Okla, 
Hewitt,  Okla, 
Hewitt,  Okla, 
Oklahoma  City. Okla, 
Oklahoma  City, Okla, 
Oklahoma  City, Okla, 
Oklahoma  City, Okla, 
Luoien,  Okla, 
Luoien,  Okla, 
Lucien,  Okla. 
Luoien,  Okla. 
Luoien,  Okla, 
Lucien,  Okla, 
Lucien,  Okla. 
Lucien,  Okla, 
Arkansas  City,  Kan, 
Burleston,  Texas 
Arkansas  City,  Kan. 
Bartlesville,  Okla. 
Bartlesville,  Okla. 
Bartles-ville,  Okla. 
BartlesTille,  Okla, 
Drumright,  Okla, 
Eldorado,  Kan, 
Drumright,  Okla. 
Eldorado,  Kan, 
Drumright,  Okla, 
Eldorado,  Kan, 
Devol,  Okla. 
Devol,  Okla, 
Oklahoma  City, Okla. 
Oklahoma  City, Okla. 
Oklahoma  City, Okla, 
Oklahoma  City, Okla. 
Gushing,  Okla, 
Gushing,  Okla, 
Seminole,  Okla, 
Seminole,  Okla, 


805,6 

East  Chicago,  Ind.  565. 0 

East  Chicago,  Ind.  9li+.9 

East  Chicago,  Ind,  798,8 

Toledo,  Ohio  1128,5 

Toledo,  Ohio  951.6 

Wood  River,  111,  6^46,8 

Wood  River,  111,  551.7 

Toledo  (Bayshore),  Ohio  91+0,5 

Heath,  Ohio     .  926.8 

Charleston,  W,Va.  1020,8 

Springfield,  Mo.  239,0 
Int. Boundary, Port  Huron, Mich, 1012, 8 

Cleveland,  Ohio  1013,8 
Int, Boundary, Port  Huron,Mioh.ll6J4.1 

Cabin  Creek,  W.Va,  1179.6 

Heath,  Ohio  1267.2 

Latonia,  Ky.  885,1 

Cleveland,  Ohio  105U.3 

Parker sburg,  W,Va,  IO6U.6 

Lima,  Ohio  921.5 
Int. Boundary, Port  Huron,Mich.l029.5 

Latonia,  Ky.  863.1 

Toledo  (Bayshore),  Ohio  926.3 

Cleveland,  Ohio  1020.8 

Cabin  Creek,  W.Va.  1070,8 

Parkersburg,  W.Va.  10^1.6 

Heath,  Ohio  966,2 

Lima,  Ohio  888,0 

East  Chicago,  Ind.  675.5 

East  Chicago,  Ind.  953.0 

Roxana,  111.  512,3 

Cleveland,  Ohio  909*0 

East  Chicago,  Ind.  6^+1,0 

Kansas  City,  Kan.  193.9 

Charleston,  W.Va.  939.0 

Sugar  Creek,  Mo.  297,8 

Sugar  Greek,  Mo.  187,5 

Whiting,  Ind.  761,8 

Whiting,  Ind.  708J4. 

Wood  River,  111.  i+98,9 

Wood  River,  111.  iIi+5.9 

Sugar  Creek,  Mo.  2*79.0 

Whiting,  Ind.  920.0 

Lawrenceville,  Il'i.  682.2 

Lockport,  111.  15h»k 

East  Chicago,  In^i.  78i4.,2 

Lemont,  111.  765,0 

Lawrenceville,  111,  686.0 

East  Chicago,  Ind,  765. 0 

East  Chicago,  Ind.  811,3 

Lawrenceville,  111,  668,0 


36,1+ 

35  .I4 

28,0 

27.0 

30,0 

29,0 

30.0 

29.0 

J4U.O 

1+3.0 

Uh.o 

1+3.0 

25.0 

21+.0 

25.0 

2I+.0 

14U.0 

1+3.0 

146.0 

U5.0 

147.5 

1+6.5 

22.5 

21.5 

1+9.0 

1+8,0 

U7.5 

1+6,5 

1+9.0 

1+8.0 

50.5 

1+9.5 

1+6.0 

1+5.0 

1+1.0 

1+0.0 

1+7.5 

1+6.5 

1+7.5 

1+6.5 

1+2.5 

1+1.5 

1+9.0 

1+8,0 

1+1.0 

1;.0.0 

hk.c 

1+7.0 

1+6.R 

1»6.5 

50.5 

1+9.5 

1+7.5 

1+6,5 

1+6.0 

1+5.0 

hZ.5 

ia.5 

30.0 

29.0 

32.0 

31.0 

25.0 

21+.0 

1+7.5 

1*6.5 

30.0 

29.0 

21,0 

20.0 

1+7.5 

1+6.5 

22,5 

20.5 

10,0 

9.0 

30.0 

29.0 

30.0 

29.0 

25.0 

2I+.0 

25.0 

2i+,0 

28,5 

27.5 

37.0 

36.0 

30.0 

29.0 

30.0 

29,0 

30.0 

29,0 

30.0 

29,0 

30.0 

29,0 

30.0 

29.0 

30.0 

29.0 

30.0 

29,0 

16.59 
11+.80 

li+,80 

li+,80 

19.63 

19.63 

11.99 

11.99 

19.1i+ 

20.27 

20.83 

8.85 

20,11 

20,11 

20,11 

20.83 

20,27 

18,66 

20,11 

20.83 

18,66 

20,11 

18,66 

19.11+ 

20,11 

20.83 

20.8!| 

20.27 

16.66 

II+.80 

23.17 

10.91+ 

20.11 

U+.80 

9.89 

20.83 

9.89 
9.89 
li+,80 
ll+,80 
11.99 
11.99 
9.89 
1I+.8O 
li+.80 
li+.8o 
1I+.8O 
1I+.8O 
II+.80 
II+.80 
li+.80 
li+.80 


11+.70 
12.87 
li+.80 
II+.80 
19.63 
19.63 

11.99 
11.99 
16.81 
17.86 
18.51+ 
7.88 
17.70 
17.70 
17.70 
18.51+ 
17.86 
16.1+1 
17.70 
18.51+ 
l^.Jd 
17.70 
I6.itl 
16. ai 
17.70 

18. 3U 

16.^ 
17.86 

16  .la 
12.39 

18.98 

8.37 

17.70 

13.19 

8.29 

18. 51+ 

8.29 

8,29 

13.19 

13.19 

10.58 

10.38 

8.29 

13.19 

12.87 

12.87 

12.87 

12,87 

12,87 

12,87 

12,87 

12,87 


535C 

1+9 

U9 

U5 

1*5 

1+8 

1+8 

Uh  ' 

l^h 

I4I+ 

39 

1+1 

U2 

la 
la 
Uk 
us 

i+i; 

i+1 
1+6 
UU 

1+3 

1+1+ 
hk 
l^ 
1+9 
72 

u+ 
141+ 

99 

1+9 
1+9 
UB 
1+8 

35 
1+0 
49 
1+9 
1+9 
1+9 
1+9 
1+9 
1+9 
1+9 


U75J 

51 

51 

1+6 

1+6 

50 

1+9 

39 

1|0 

39 

35 

37 

38 

37 

37 

1*0 

Ul 

38 

39 

1+0 

37 

hi 

39 

38 

37 

39 

UO 

1*0 

1*3 
61 

35 
38 
1*5 
Ul 
39 
1*0 

92 
1*5 
1*5 
1*3 
1*3 
30 
36 
Hi 
Uk 
Uk 
Ih 
lA 
hh 
hk 
I4I+ 


it 


1' 
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SECTION  Uf^.     COMMODITY  LEVEL 


Aoalysis  1+9.17  -  Comparison  of  Carrier  Rates  for  Trar.sportation  of  Crude  Petroleum 
from  Texas  • lelds  to  Western  Trunk  Line  and  Eaet  Central  Territory 


v^ 


ORIGIN 

AVBRAGS  MOVEMENT 
Big  S*Qdy,  Texas 
Big  Sandy,  Texas 
Bic  SmxtSy,   Texas 
Bldorado,  Kansas 
Bldorado,  Kansas 
Bldorado,  Kansas 
Van,  Texas 
Loncview,  Texas 
Longviow,  Texas 
Loocriew,  Texas 
Lcaagrlsw,  Texas 
Lon^iew,  Texas 
Longvlew,  Texas 
Loacview,  Texas 
Longvlew,  Texas 
Longvlew,  Texas 
Burleson,  Texas 
Hensley,  Texas 
Tiffin,  Texas 
Troup, 'Tfctas 
Troup,  Texus 
Troup,  T«xas 
Lon^vlew,  Texas 
Loncviaw,  Texas 
Bullook,  Texas 
Bullock,  Texas 
Wiokett,  Texas 
Mexia,  Tex&s 
Haxia,  Texas 
Kiokott,  Texas 
RaedSf  Taxac 
Raeda^  Texas 
ReedSf  .Texas 
S«»da,  Taxas 


RATES   VA  CENTS  PER 

RATIO   OF  PIPE 

RAIL 
MILES 

HTJNTRED 

PODTiDS 

LIfJE  R^ 
RAIL 
1932 

lTes  to 

R.t  ZUiAY 

PIPE 
1932 

LINE 
1951+ 

RATES 

DESTINATION 

1932 

1931+ 

1931+ 

861. 5 

36.9 

56.5 

20  .L 

19.1 

55^ 

^2% 

Neville  Island,  Penna. 

1156.5 

51.5 

51.5 

22  ./4L 

22.1+1+ 

UL 

i5 

Toledo  (Bayshore),   Ohio 

993.0 

1+5. c 

1+5.0 

20.75 

20.75 

1+6 

US 

Cleves,   Ohio 

869.1 

1+2.0 

1+2.0 

20.27 

20.27 

1+8 

1+8 

NevHlle  Island,   Penna. 

1029.3 

U9.0 

1+9.5 

20.83 

20.83 

U3 

I42 

Toledo  (Bayshore),   Ohio 

826.8 

i+2.5 

1+3.0 

19.11+ 

19.11+ 

1*5 

1*5 

Cleves,  Ohio 

752.9 

39.5 

I+o.o 

18.66 

18.66 

1+7 

1+7 

Toledo   (Bayshore),  Ohio 

lQl+0.0 

1+5.0 

1+5.0 

25.58 

25.58 

57 

57 

Toledo  (Bayshore),  Ohio 

976.0 

1+5.0 

1+5.0 

25.58 

25.58 

57 

57 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

IOI+7.O 

1+8.5 

1+B.5 

26.51+ 

26.51+ 

55 

55 

1083.0 

50.0 

50.0 

26.51+ 

26.51+ 

53 

53 

death,  Ohio 

975.0 

1+7.0 

1+7.0 

26.71 

26.71 

57 

57 

Parkersburg,  W.Va, 

1030.8 

1*8.5 

l+fi.5 

27.27 

27.27 

56 

56 

Charleston,  W.Va. 

IOII+.6 

1+8.5 

UB.'^i 

27.27 

27.27 

56 

56 

Cadin  Creek,  W.Va. 

1023.8 

51.5 

51.5 

27.27 

27.27 

53 

53 

Latonia,  Icy. 

aia.o 

1+2.0 

1+2.C 

25.10 

25,10 

60 

60 

Lima,   Ohio 

905.7 

1+3.5 

1*3.5 

25,1c 

25.10 

57 

58 

Roxena,   111. 

709.0 

27.5 

26.5 

19.31 

15.12 

70 

57 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 

5U9.5 

2i+.5 

23.5 

9.89 

9.89 

1+0 

1+2 

Kansas   Ci'Cy,  Kansas 

598.0 

26.0 

25.0 

9.89 

9.89 

38 

39 

Coffoyville,  Kansas 

1+00.1+ 

17.5 

27.0 

11.26 

11.26 

6^ 

la 

Bast  Chloago,   Indiana 

862.5 

32.0 

31.0 

21.21+ 

21,2U 

66 

68 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 

558.5 

2U.5 

23.5 

16.53 

16.33 

67 

69 

Sugar  Cre»k,  Mo, 

578  J+ 

21.0 

20.0 

16.33 

10.78 

78 

53 

Whiting,    Ind, 

aia.7 

32.0 

31.0 

21.21+ 

15.69 

66 

50 

Sugar  Creek,  Mo. 

531.7 

2U.5 

23.5 

13.11 

9.89 

51* 

U2 

Whiting,   Ind. 

1059.9 

32.0 

31.0 

18.02 

1I+.80 

56 

1+7 

Whiting,    Ind. 

12I+1+.7 

33.5 

32.5 

22.52 

19.31 

67 

59 

Sugar  Creek,  Mo. 

567.1 

2I+.5 

23.5 

9.89 

9.89 

1+0 

U2 

Whiting,   Ind. 

992.5 

32.0 

31.0 

11+.80 

1I+.80 

1+6 

1+7 

Wood  River,   111. 

1035.9 

28.5 

27.5 

19.31 

16.09 

68 

58 

Lfawrenoerillo,   111. 

665  J+ 

3l*.o 

31.0 

21.21+ 

17.70 

62 

57 

East  Chicago,   Indiana 

ai+l+.5 

32.0 

31.0 

21.21+ 

17.70 

66 

57 

Lenont,   Illinois 

81+7.2 

3l*.o 

51.0 

21.21+ 

17.70 

62 

57 

Lockport,   Illinoi« 

839.6 

3l*.o 

51.0 

21.21+ 

17.70 

62 

57 
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Analysis  I4.9.I8 


SECTION  I4.9.   COMMODITY  LEVEL 
Comparison  of  Carrier  Rates  for  Transportation  of  Crude 
Petroleum  from  Mid-Continent  Fields  to  Gulf  Ports  and  Southwest 


IfcT 


RATES  IN  CENTS  PER 

RATIO  OF  PIPE 

RAIL      " 

HUNDRED  POUNDS 

LINE  RJ 
RAIL 

ITES  TO 

RAILWAY 

PIPE  LIMB 

RATES 

ORIGIN 

DESTINATIOI 

MILES 

1932? 

1951*    ■ 

1532 

W5l' 

1552 

l$!5l* 

387.9 

21.3 

20.6 

9.38 

8.61 

Uk% 

U21(, 

Langri.tm,  Tex. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

222.6 

13.0 

8.8 

7.21* 

7.2U 

56 

82 

Loagritm,   Tex. 

Houston,   Tex, 

221.7 

9.7 

8.8 

7.2U 

7.21+ 

75 

83 

Hobbs,  New  Mexloo 

Arteoo,  Tex. 

757.6 

28.5 

27.5 

8.85 

8.01+ 

1+1 

29 

Wink,  Tex. 

Arteoo,  Tex. 

692.7 

28.5 

27.5 

8.85 

e.ch 

la 

29 

Longrlew,  Toot. 

Shrereport,  La. 

63.7 

7.7 

6.6 

1*.83 

1*.83 

63 

73 

Longriew,  Taoi. 

Snaokorer,  Ark. 

190.5 

21.0 

20.0 

1*.83 

1+.83 

23 

21+ 

Valnut,  Kan. 

Cuahing,  Okla. 

165.0 

20.0 

19.0 

2.57 

2.57 

13 

13 

OklahcM  City,   Okla. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

503.5 

33.0 

32.0 

12.07 

IO.I16 

37 

33 

OklahoHML  City,  Okla. 

Houston,  Tex. 

;i6ii.o 

31.5 

20.0 

12.07 

lO.i+6 

38 

52 

■Idorado,  Xan. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

379.7 

28.0 

27.0 

12.87 

12.87 

1*6 

h8 

Bldorado,   Kan. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

675.3 

23.0 

37.5 

16.89 

16.89 

73 

1*5 

Pawnee,  Okla. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

281.7 

25.0 

20,0 

6J4I* 

6.1*1+ 

26 

32 

Pnmaa,  Okla. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

560.3 

3l*.5 

33.5 

10J*6 

10.1+6 

30 

31 

Caddo,  U. 

Port  Arthiur,  Tex. 

21*6.9 

16.0 

11.0 

7.2U 

7.21* 

1*5 

65 

Da  Soto,  La. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

212.0 

15.0 

11.0 

7.2U 

7.21* 

hB 

65 

HoBor,  La. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

281.9 

17.5 

16.5 

9.65 

9.65 

55 

58 

Bldorado,  Ark. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

310.0 

17.0 

16,0 

IOJ46 

10.1+6 

62 

yinton.  La. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

56.1 

10.0 

9.0 

1*.83 

l*.e3 

i*a 

Winkler,  Tax.* 

Baytoan,  Tex. 

2148.2 

12.0 

12.0 

8.85 

8.0I+ 

71* 

67 

Winklar,  T«x.« 

Texas  City,  Tex. 

229.6 

12.0 

12.0 

8.85 
8.QU 

8.C^ 

71* 

67 

Paoos,  Tax. 

Ingleaide,  Tex. 

69**  J+ 

27.5 

26.5 

8.01+ 

29 

30 

BliK  Sprinc,  Tax. 

BaytuNU,  Tax. 

505.6 

21.0 

20.0 

8.85 

6J*i* 

8.(i+ 

1*2 

1+0 

▼an.  Tax. 

Anchorage,  La. 

31*9.6 

23.5 

22.5 

6J+1+ 

27 

28 

Hoaldton,  Okla. 

Beaumont,  Tax. 

1*25.0 

19.0 

18.0 

11.26 

11.26 

59 

63 

Wavona,  Okla. 

1*1*6.1, 

21.1 

20.0 

12.07 

12.07 

57 

60 

Kings  mil.  Tax. 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

659.9 

21.0 

20.0 

12.07 

12.07 

57 

60 

Kings  Mill,  Tex. 

Magpetoo,  Tex. 

666.2 

22.5 

21.5 

12.07 

12.07 

51* 

56 

Cvesoent,  Okla. 

Anchorage,  La. 

737.9 

40.0 

39.0 

12.07 

10.62 

30 

27 

Srusright,  Okla. 

Anohorage,  La. 

631.6 

37.0 

36.0 

12.07 

10.62 

33 

30 

Oi^inola,  Okla. 

Anohorage,  La. 

666  Ji 

33.0 

32.0 

li*.2l+ 

12.55 

1*3 

39 

Ralston,  Okla. 

Anohorage,  Ia. 

656.6 

38.0 

37.0 

13.51 

11.90 

36 

32 

Drumright,  Okla. 

Arkansas  City,   Kan. 

107.0 

16.0 

15.0 

8.QU 

U.83 

50 

32 

Burleson,  Tax. 

Arkansas  City,   Kan. 

31*0.0 

26.5 

25.5 

16.09 

9.65 

61 

37 

Kings  Mill,  Tex. 

Sinoo)_  Tex.   City.)   Tex. 

597.9 

21.0 

20  .p 

12.07 

12.07 

57 

60 

Ringling,   Okla. 

Sinoo)'     Rates        )  Tex. 

393.1* 

19.0 

18.0 

8.01+ 

8.01+ 

U2 

1*5 

Kings  Mill,  Tex. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

337.2 

16.0 

16.0 

5.1*7 

5.1*7 

31* 

31* 

Hanaley,  Tex. 

Smith's  Bluff,  Tex. 

1*03.2 

30.0 

29.0 

8.85 

8.85 

30 

31 

Tiffin,  Tex. 

Smith's  Bluff,  Tex. ■ 

lai.i 

21.5 

20.5 

8.85 

8.85 

Ul 

1*3 

Troitp,  Tex. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

156.9 

19.0 

18.0 

1*.83 

1*.83 

25 

26 

Troap,  Tax. 

Smith's  Bluff,   Tex. 

l9l*.o 

20.0 

19.0 

5.63 

5.63 

28 

29 

Saackorer,  Ark. 

Anchorage,  La. 

260.0 

13.0 

22.5 

m.u8 

li+.l+8 

111 

6U 

Saaokorer,  Ark. 

Grand  I<ake   (RH  Bu- 

163.1* 

17.0 

16.0 

6.141* 

6.14+ 

38 

Uo 

Strong,  Ark. 

Grand  Lake  (dora)  Kan. 

127.6 

I8.5 

16.5 

•1*.83 

1*.83 

26 

19 

MandTllle,  Ark. 

Anohorage,  La. 

301.3 

26.0 

25.0 

9.65 

9.65 

37 

38 

■ettleton,  Tex.# 

Okmulgee,   Okla. 

31*5.6 

27.5 

26.5 

9.65 

9.65 

35 

36 

Bradford,  Tex.  ji 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

202.2 

12.0 

12.0 

1*.83 

1+.83 

1*0 

1+0 

Bettleton,  Tex.# 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

2I48.6 

21.5 

U+.0 

1*.83 

1*.83 

22 

31* 

8hra>Taport,   Ia. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

221.9 

m.o 

13.0 

7.21+ 

6J4I+ 

52 

50 

Louann,  Ark. 

Port  Arthur,   Tex. 

327.9 

15.0 

26.5 

lOj+6 

8.85 

70 

33 

Kings  Mill,  Tex. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

675.3 

22.5 

21.5 

12.07 

10.1+6 

51* 

1*9 

Kings  Mill,  Tex. 

Houston,  Tex. 

597.9 

21.0 

20.0 

12.07 

10.1+6 

57 

52 

Joiner,  Tex. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

2QI+.2 

17.5 

17.5 

1*.83 

1*.83 

28 

28 

Joiner,  Tax. 

Houston,  Tex. 

101.2 

LU.O 

ll+.O 

1*.83 

1*.83 

35 

35 

Greta,  Tax. 

Ingleside,  Tex. 

52.7 

16.0 

li*.0 

1*.02 

3.22 

25 

23 

Cushlng,  Okla. 

(West)  Dallas,  Tex. 

256.0 

15.5 

15.5 

6.I4I+ 

5.6? 

1*2 

36 

Cashing,   Okla. 

Houston,  Tex. 

50l*.o 

16.0 

16.0 

12.07 

10.1+6 

75 

65 

Cashing,   Okla. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

528.0 

16.0 

16.0 

12.07 

10.1,6 

75 

65 

West  Tulsa,   Okla. 

Houston,  Tex. 

516.0 

19.0 

18.0 

12.07 

10.1+6 

61+ 

58 

Wast  Tulsa,   Okla. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

51*5.2 

19.0 

18.0 

12.07 

10.1+6 

61+ 

58 

Okaulgaa,  Okla. 

Houston,  Tex. 

U72.6 

19.0 

18.0 

12.07 

10.1+6 

61+ 

58 

Oknilgaa,  Okla. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

501.7 

19.0 

18.0 

12.07 

10  .M> 

6U 

58 

ftu-bank,   Okla. 

Houston,  Tex. 

555.0 

3I+.5 

33.5 

U+.1+8 

10.1+6 

1*2 

31 

Burbank,  Okla. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

581*.3 

35.5 

^'^ 

11+.1+8 

10.1+6 

Tex. 

30 

•  R.B.  Corsioana,  Tax.                     f  R.R.  Jonesville,  Tex 

a 

7r. 

R.  Pale 

stirft. 

SECTION  1+9.   COMMODITY  LEVEL 
Analysis  1+9.19  Comparison  of  Carrier  Rates  for  Transportation  of  Gasoline 


ORIGIN 

AVERAGE  MOVEMENT 
Eldorado,  Kan. 
West  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Eldorado,  Kan. 
West  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Eldorado,  Kan. 
West  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Eldorado,  Kan. 
West  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Eldorado,  Kan. 
West  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Eldorado,  Kan. 
West  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Borger,  Texas 
Borger,  Texas 
Borger,  Texas 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Borger,  Texas 
Borger,  Texas 
Border,  Texas 
Borger,  Texas 
Twin  Oaks,  Penna.* 
Twin  Oaks,  Penna. • 
Twin  Oaks,  Penna.* 
Twin  Oaks,  Penna.* 
Twin  Oaks,  Penna.* 
Twin  Oaks,  Penna.* 
Twin  Oaks,  Penna.* 
Twin  Oaks,  Penna.* 
Twin  Oaks,  Penna.* 
Twin  Oaks,  Penna.* 
Twin  Oaks,  Penna.* 
Twin  Oaks,  Penna.* 
Twin  Oaks,  Penna.* 
Twin  Oaks,  Penna.* 
Twin  Oaks,  Penna.* 
Twin  Oaks,  Penna.* 
Twin  Oaks,  Penna.* 
Twin  Oaks,  Penna.* 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

N.  J. 

M.  J. 

N.  J. 


Bayway, 
Bayway, 
Bayway, 
Bayway, 
Bayway, 
Bayway, 
Bayway, 


DESTINATION 


Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minri. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Onaha,  Neb. 
East  St.  Louis,  111. 
East  St.  Louis,  111, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dee  Moines,  Iowa 
East  St.  Louie,  111. 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
CoralTille,  Iowa 
East  St.  Louis,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Qaaha,  Neb. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Malvern,  Penna. 
Read  ing ,  Penna . 
Lane ant or,  Penna. 
Al  lent  own,  Perjia. 
York,  Penna. 
Harrisburg,  Penaa. 
Tamaqua,  Penna. 
Satelton,  Penna. 
Sxeter,  Penna. 
Johnstown,  Penna. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  U.  Y. 
Kittanning ,Pa. ( Blawnbr ) 
Vanport,  Pa.  (Beaver) 
Toungstown,  Ohio 
Akron,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Barto,  Penna. 
Centerbridge,  Panna.# 
Cisna  Run,  Penna. 
East  Freedom,  Penna. 
Hamilton,  N.  J. 
Midland,  Penna. 
Reed,  Penna. 


RATES   IN   CENTS  PER 

RAT7' 

.'F   PIPE 

HONORED 

POUNDS 

LINE  RJ 
RAIL 

ITES  TO 

RAIL 

feAlUtt-lf 

i^52      1^31* 

Mpe  LIM 
1^32      1951* 

RATES 

MILES 

1^52 

1951* 

369 

28 

28 

22 

20 

79)e 

725f 
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20 

19 

19 

19 

99 

100 

11*5 

27 

26 

27 

25 

100 

100 

606 

57 

31+ 

37 

56 

99 

106 

681 

37 

36 

37 

36 

99 

100 

611+ 

1*1 

1+0 

hi 

1*D 

99 

100 

711* 

1*3 

1*2 

1*3 

1*2 

99 

100 

365 

31 

30 

30 

50 

99 

100 

1*27 

3k 

33 

31* 

33 

99 

100 

1*27 

31 

30 

7-; 

30 

100 

99 

1*29 

31 

30 

31 

30 

100 

99 

353 

31 

^0 

30 

30 

99 

IOC 

1*53 

31* 

33 

31* 

33 

99 

100 

8O5 

31* 

33 

33 

33 

97 

100 

51*8 

31 

30 

30 

30 

97 

100 

838 

39 

58 

39 

39 

99 

103 

276 

23 

22 

23 

?^ 

100 

105 

9au 

1*0 

39 

1*0 

38 

100 

99 

993 

1*6 

1+5 

1*5 

1*5 

99 

100 

663 

37 

36 

36 

36 

99 

100 

731 

37 

36 

36 

36 

99 

100 

29 

13 

12 

12 

5 

91+ 

1*2 

70 

13 

12 

13 

6 

99 

1*8 

66 

li* 

13 

13 

6 

96 

?1 

81 

15 

li* 

13 

6 

* 

43 

97 

17 

16 

13 

6 

80 

1*1 

loe 

17 

16 

13 

6 

78 

kl 

110 

20 

19 

15 

6 

66 

3k 

129 

21 

20 

11* 

6 

65 

39 

166 

23 

22 

u* 

8 

61 

36 

272 

28 

27 

15 

11 

5k 

UD 

??6 

26 

25 

15 

9 

56 

37 

270 

28 

27 

16 

11 

1*0 

306 

30 

29 

16 

13 

5C 

1*3 

350 

32 

31 

16 

13 

51 

kl 

S 

32 

31 

17 

li* 

55 

Uk 

33 

32 

17 

li* 

51 

hZ 

1*65 

36 

35 

18 

15 

i+9 

1*3 

I48O 

36 

35 

18 

17 

50 

1+7 

119 

22 

21 

6 

6 

30 

30 

96 

21 

20 

5 

5 

2)6 

27 

207 

22 

kl 

9 

9 

la 

22 

516 

31 

30 

11 

11 

31* 

35 

29 

13 

11 

5 

5 

58 

1*5 

1*15 

35 

51* 

li* 

li* 

1*1 

1*2 
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25 

2U 

12 

12 

i*s 

1*9 

*  Marcus  Hook,  Penna. 

#  R.R.  New  Hope 


»    ''■'% 


-I  I 


:.■  -  :\ 


■  ■■-:'■  t 


A 


16« 


SECTION  U9*  COHMQDin  I£VEL 


Analysis  i4.9*20  Plp«  Lin«  Patronage  (Tnuik  Lln«  Only)  -  I93I 


HQRIH      GffiBAt 
ALL      ATLAHTIC   LAKB8      SOOTHinSX 
COIPANIES   COAST     SOUTmff  0011 


PROPRIETARY  PATRONS  CWLY 
Amber  of  Companies 
Toimage  Handled  (Thousands) 
Percentages  -  Total  Tomage  -  All  Companlea 

MXIED  PATRQRAGB||t 
lumber  of  Companies 
Toxmage  Handled  (Thousands) 
Tomage  of  Proprietors  (Thousands) 
Tonnage  of  Others  (Thousands) 
Percentages  -  Total  Tonnage  -  All  CosiMtniea 


It 

k 

i 

3 

9.27U 

l,63h 

6.357 

1,263 

¥ 

TOIL 

m 

«( 

£0 

e 

i 

IS 

62,211 

1,6U 

21,873 

584727 

^.962 

1,012 

14.235 

1<8.737 

18,229 

599 

7.6»i3 

9,987 

79t 

ac* 

fSt 

9m 

HO  TRAFFIC  HAKDI£D  FOB  PROPRIETORS 
■taaber  of  Companies 
Tonnage  Handled  (Thousands) 
Peroentages  -  Total  Tonnage  -  All  Ccopenles 

ALL  COMPANIES^ 
Total  Companies 

Total  Tomage  Handled  (Thousands) 
nroprietors'  Tonnage  (Thousands) 
Peroentages  -  Proprietors*  Tonnage 


9 

J 

k 

17.976 

Iu936 

13.0*10 

1«. 

f€$ 

30 

J4 

U 

n 

« 

109.1|6l 

8.181 

la.870 

60.010 

73.256 

2.6U6 

20,590 

50,020 

m 

30 

50X 

83J< 

f  Bxclades  four  oonpanles  for  which  segregation  of  traffic  between  proprietory  and  others 
not  a-fmllable. 


SECTION  50.   EfFECT  OF  PRICE  LBVBL 
Analysis  50.I  Result  of  Highway  Lower  Charges 
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,v    I 


BUSINESS  GROUPS 


ALL  GROUPS 

I  ROUGH  VJJ'niAL* 
314.  Sand,  Stone,  Gravel 
8b  Timber 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 
lOaGrain 

16  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
22  Livestock  and  Poultry 

12  Coal,  Coke  and  Fuel 

26  Ores  and  Conoentrates 
80  Lumber 

03  Barrels,  Cooperage  Uaterial 

III  SEJCPROCESSED  MATERIAL* 

13  Cotton,  Cotton  Linters 

29  Paper,  Paper  Products 

35  Hortioultural  Ifaterial 

IV  NECESSARIES* 
QU  Beverages  and  Liquors 

36  Sugar,  Syrups  and  Molasses 
39  Vegetable  Oil,  Meal  and  Cake 

27  Packing  House  Products 

02  Bakery  Goods,  Confectionery 

09  Canned  Goods 

18  Groceries 

lObCeroals,  Flour,  Mill  Products 

17  Furniture  and  Furnishings 
31  Porcelain,  China,  Eto. 

21  Leather  and  Leather  Goods 

37  Textiles 

07  Boots  and  Shoes 

15  Dry  Goods,  Clothing 

V  AUXILIARIES* 
8a  Masonry  Ifciterials,  (except  wood) 

30  Petrolexim,  Crude  and  Refined 

28  Paints,  Varnishes  and  Gums 
11  Chemicals 

UD   Miscellaneous  Comnodities 


TONNAGE 
(000) 


TONS  HEPC«TED  BY  SHIPPKRS 

SHIPPERS  USING  HKSIUY  OV 
ALL  SHIPPERS  #      ACCOUNT  OF  LOWBt  CHAROB^ 

TOTAL     gfflWLT       VBi 

TCMNAjOE     TOnUOX         CBR 
(000)  (000) 


mmts 

TONNAGE 
(000) 


CEMT 


290,203      16,275       6}{       70,671       9,751 


12,350 

12,060 
290 

67.2au 

3,068 
2,1+36 

832 

U5.165 

8,lj63 

6,833 

1*87 

12,7148 

1.259 

U.1+39 

50 

50,71*8 
1.063 
9,679 
1.360 

7,53U 

1.1486 

2,3142 

2.^62 

18>01 

606 

152 

927 

14,166 

506 

162 

98,280 
17.756 
37.1*22 
197 
6,807 
36.098 


1,683 

1.670 

Hi 

1.959 
3 


318 


3.869 
339 

6I48 


1*9U 
256 


6 
77 


U.i9e 
830 

1.2U9 

36 

322 

1.755 


VI  ACCESSORIES*  1*8.793 

19  Iron  eoid  Steel,  Structural  11.363 

20  Iron  and  Steel  Articles  19.9^ 
2I4.  Metals,  NonF-ferrous  1.921 
33  Rubber,  Rubber  Articles,  Tires  1.581* 
23  Maohinery,  Vehicles,  eto.  l4«97U 
32  Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  529 
01  Automotive  Vehicles  aind  Parts  6,331 

05  Boats,  Marine  Equipment  I5I* 

06  Books  and  Periodicals  821 
II4.  Deportment  Store  Merchandise  1466 
38  Tobacco,  Tobaoco  Products  710 
25  Musical  Instruments  and  Supplies 5 

*  nhere  commoditlea  of  two  groups  have  been  combined, 

whioh  the  predominant  coionodity  falls* 

§  As  reported  by  respondents  to  Shipgers'  Inquiry. 

/  As  reported  by  respondents  to  Shippers*  Inquiry. 
/  Less  than  500  tons. 
I  Less  than  jgt. 


1 
55 
37 

2 


li* 

5 


3JC 
I 

I482       20 

1*76      57 
1 
1 
5 
93      19 


1.311*  lOjt 

185  15 

1,123  10 

5  10 


85J 
32 

7 


213      16 


7 
17 


299  13 

5l*U  23 

I4O6  2 

66  11 


h 
8 


1*33  10 
50  10 
37     23 


I4i 
5 
3 
18 

5 
5 


3.258  T% 

226  2 

998  5 

216  11 

213  13 

205  U 

21  k 

1.253  20 


3.201* 

3.203 

k 

5.oei 

567 

1.203 

1.955 

1.135 

120 

7,236 
550 

6,666 
20 

17,61*9 

7,006 

1,280 

826 

931 

1*^7 

69 

Ji7 


1,271 
97 
% 

22,1*71 

2,691 

12,285 

85 
1,708 
5.701 

15.090 

658 

6,611 

997 

s 

U.378 


SOT 
51 

L 


971* 

972 

2 

388 

125 
23 
65 
25 

Ul 

38 

1,131 

126 
1,001 

k 

2.»3 

55 

58 

1*67 

2»*7 

178 

356 

353 

37 

2 

58 
188 

1*3 
12 

3.066 
780 
989 

x^ 

1.152 

1.857 

73 

618 

129 
85 
97 
17 

73U 

1|6 

32 

6 


2e 

5i 

5 

1 
10 

83 

15 

IB 

19K 

llB 

13 
17 

7 
19 
22 
38 

8 

\ 

20 

36 

litfK 

29 

S 

17 

9 

20 

12)« 
U 

9 
13 
11 
12 

6 

17 
10 

lU 
15 
12 


the  total  is  plaeed  under  the  group 


i 

I 


•••  ♦. 


••I 


i 


.'1 
=1 


\  ■■»■•■■    I 
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SECTION  53.      CASHIER  STRUCTURES 


AnalysiB  53.1     Rallwmy  District  Ravenue  and  Traffic  Statistics  -  1938 


EASTERN 
DISTRICT 


I-. 


POCAHONTAS 


SOUTHERI 
DISTRICT* 


•  ■•  -k 


'  '«■ 


BITBTOE  PER  CAR  UILE 
All  TrtStio 
Loo«l  Trafflo 
Interllns  Traffio 
Intanwdlate  Traffio 

nVEIUE  PER  ION  MILE 
All  Trafflo 
Loo&l  Trafflo 
Interline  Trafflo 
InterBedlate  Trafflo 

AVERAIS  HAUL  (lOLES) 
All  Trafflo 
Looal  Trafflo 
Interline  Trafflo 
Intermediate  Trafflo 

AVXRAtS  LOAD  (TOHS) 
All  Traff le 
Looal  Trafflo 
Interline  Trafflo 
latwnMdlate  Trafflo 


I  .010629 
.013U38 
.010791 
.007038 


$  .006139 
.oo6aU7 
.009987 

.006751 


I  .010568 
.013213 
.010315 

.008307 


WESTERN 
DISTRICT 


.3123 

1 

.3006 

1 

.2915 

1 

.2671 

.U319 

.3582 

.U160 

.3728 

.3105 

.2932 

.290U 

.2638 

.1989 

.1997 

.1911 

.1610 

I  .011269 
.013786 
.011089 
.008089 


162.32 

283.86 

197.28 

21*2.30 

160.19 

329.19 

15U.2e 

176.37 

158.13 

286.76 

205.09 

260.67 

177.73 

23U.12 

2U8.19 

372.22 

29.38 

U8.97 

27.58 

23.71 

32.1i+ 

57.33 

.    31.1+8 

27.0U 

28.77 

148.97 

28.16 

23.79 

2o*2d* 

29.58 

23.00 

19.90 

b0lu4Uc  PooahantaaT 
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COST  (BOOP 

TnrCTIOV  SISIRIBOIIOV 

MAIITZKiVCl 
BoadiMgr 


BAILVIT 


nffmsiACT  coiaiTOni  ndniTSsiai  ?^TMAfT  A^^^W^ 


WlTXBnT 


202-226, inc.,  229,230 
2U9-272.1nc.# 


Power 
Structures 
LoecBotlTes 

Oars 

Owned 
Hired 


Station 
Vharres  A  Docks 

lEAISPUBIATIQV 
Train 
UoTement 
Supplies 

Assesifclace 
MoTeicdnt 

Sofplies 

floatage 

Station  ifenogr 

OTHD  ORBATTdS 
later  Line  Oper»- 
tiona 
Klseellaneoas  and) 


231-236,  inc.# 

30ft-313 . inc ., 323-325 , Inc . ^ 

3lU-3l6,inc.^ 
503.  536 


?I?S  LUZS 


202-20U^  inc., 
210-212.  inc., 
252-25U,  inc., 
260-262,   inc.* 


205#.  255# 


227.   22g# 
2»*l-2Ul|,inc.# 


11  1-11, inc. 
n  56-58, inc., 
IH  11-12  inc. 

W  15.  16^ 
w  13.  1>^ 


^72 ,  392-1*01 ,  Inc . ,  «»0«l-i»06^  n  2»<-26 ,  inc . ,  32-33> 

••024  H  27-31, lac. 4 

372. 375.377-389. Hw., 392-  n  y^MMMi 
lioi.f 


lnc.,l40U-lK}6.ine.if 


Ttaassiigaed 


OflBBIiS 
idBlnlstratloB 
Traffic 
Oeneral 


U02> 
11084 

373.37»*.3764 


**31-^33.inc. 

237-2HO ,  lac . ,  2l«5 ,  2U6 .  280 , 


II  35-38, inc. 4 


206,207, 256, 257# 

272.273.2774 
222,223,2274 

22U.2?5.27U,275^ 


351-359. inc. 
>I51-H62,inc. 

532.535 


W  17-23. inc. 
(IB  48-51, lac. 
(11  5V55  lac* 

n  lb 


(209,231-239, inc., 259 
( 281-289,  Jac. 

412 


lUTI:     The  accounts  listed  are  the  direct  accounts,    in  addition  to  Aich  the  followiac  si^er- 
TI8017  accounts  were  ^jportloned  aw>n<  the  direct  cost  croivs  in  proportion  to  tha 
tUmrgtm  in  the  direct  acconats: 


#  Malateaaaee  of  Mmr    201.273-279,lao. . 

326-328, inc. 
4  Malntsnaace  of  301-307,inc. , 

BqalpMnt  329-337.  inc. 

4  traaaporUtlon.  la-  2U7.2U8,371,390,391, 

cludia«  f  rei^t         'K)^ , U10-IH7 .  inc . , 

■errlce  proportion  i<20 

of  massiipMd  e»* 

peiues 


1? 


n  ^ 


•7  inc.  and  52 


201.213.2lU,251,263. 
26^ 


208,221,226,228,258, 
271,276.278 
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BBCTION  70.  EXIENI 
Analysis  70.I  Extent  of  Carrier  Operations  -  I932 

WATER 


AGGREGATE  STATISTICS 
Reporting  Carriers 
Route  Miles  (Thousands) 

Main 

Branch 
Schedules*  (Thousands) 
Schedule  Miles  (Thousands) 
Schedule  Hours  (Thousands) 
Vehicles  Originated  (Thousands) 
Tons  Originated  (Thousands) 
Locomotive  Miles  (Millions) 
Vehicle  Miles  -  Total  (Milliona) 

Loaded 

Esfjty 
Ton  Miles  (Billions) 

Gro8s# 

Vehicle 

Net  Ton  Miles 
Railroad  distance 
'Nater  distance 

Equated 

Capacity// 

AVERACS  STATISTICS 
D^nsi-ty  per 
Route  Mile 
Schedules 
Schedule  Miles 
Locomotive  Miles 
Vehicle  Miles  -  Loaded 
Gross  Ton  Miles  -  Total  (Thousands) 
Vehicle   Ton  Miles   (Thousands) 
Net  Ton  Miles   (Thousands) 
kaiiroad  dis-canoe 
Water  distanoe 
Equated  Ton  Miles  ^Thousands) 
Density  Per 
Schedule  Mile 
LocomoxiTe  lilies 
Vehicle  Miles  -  Loaded 
Gross  Ton  Miles  -  Total 
Vehicle 
Net  Ton  Miles 
Kaliroaa  uxstan.ot. 
Water  distance 
Equaxea  Ton  Miles 
Density  Per 
Vehicle  Mile 
Gross   Ton  Miles 
Vehicle  Ton  Miles 
Net  Ton  Miles 
Kaiiroad  dLSxanoa 
Hater  distanoe 
equated  Ton  Miles 
Denei-ty  Per 
Schedule  Sour 
Gross  Ton  Miles 
Vehicle   Ton  Miles 
Net  Ton  Miles 
Railroad  distance 
Water  dist»uaco 
Euuaovu   xon  Miles 


COUION 

CARfiO 

RATI. 

flOKTRACT 

TRTTITE" 

PIPE 

160 

1(9 

33 

29 

U6 

2U3 

- 

M 

. 

95 

167 

171 

57 

37 

51 

76 

• 

ill 

5,333 

109 

2 

2 

391.053 

20,6fl]t 

2,670 

1,796 

_ 

2I+.I4D7 

2,811 

397 

323 

_ 

27,li+7 

. 

_ 

6^46,225 

18,769 

20,2l40 

8,209 

82,828; 

398 

- 

_ 

_ 

^ 

17,066 

_ 

. 

^ 

^ 

10,333 

- 

. 

. 

« 

6.733 

- 

- 

- 

- 

%7 

^ 

^ 

. 

. 

6I48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

236 

18 

15 

k 

^ 

- 

33 

16 

u 

y^ 

456 

«■ 

22.80 
l4U.ll 

30,600 
26,570 

9.650 

16,670 


7k 


6.1+57 
11,706 


2h 


17 


.22 

1,610 
1,^7 
l42,55i+ 
3.075 
2.670 

.6U 

121 

.02 
U7 

.057 
I4S6 

970 
1,877 

106 
192 

?61 
277 

l,09li 
1.171 

1.2 

26.I42 
1.910 
1,660 

- 

- 

m 

600 
1,170 

881 
1,594 

5,371 
5,680 

2.321 

72.27 
62.75 

- 

- 

m. 

3145 


32,1|11 

39.572 


12.875 

13.1466 


♦  Train,  vessel  trips  and  pipe  line  runs,  if"  iTicluilng  locomotive, 
p  Vessel  capacity  based  on  runs  reported  I'or  1932. 

/  Actual  pipe  distance.   Crude  Petroleum  30  billion.  Petroleum  Products  2  billion.  Crude 
Petroleum  tons  79.376,  Petroleun-.  Products  3,li.56. 


SECTION  70.   EXTENT 
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ANALYSIS  70.2  Extent  of  Water  Operations  -  Carlot 
(ConsBon)  Carriers  -  1952 

UNITED  ATLANTIC  ATLANTIC   INTER-    INLAND   GREAT   PACIFIC 
STATES    COAST    GULF    COASTAL   WATERS   LAKES    COAST 


^1  * 


AGGREGATE  STATISTICS 
Reporting  Carriers 
Route  Miles 

Main 

Branch 
Schedules* 

Schedule  Miles  (thousands) 
Schedule  Hours  (thousaids) 
Vehicles  Originated 
Locomotive  Miles 

Vehicle  Miles  -  Total 
Loaded 
Empty 
Ton  Miles 
Gross 
Vehic le 
Net  Ton  Miles 
Railroad  Distance  (millions) 
Water  Distanoe  (millions) 
Capacity  (millions) 
Tons  Originated 

AVERAGE  STATISTICS 
Density  per 
Route  Mile 
Schedules 
Schedule  Miles 
Locomotive  Miles 

:  iole  Kiles  -  Loaded 
Gross  Ton  Miles  -  Total 
Vehicle  Ton  Miles 
Net  Ton  Miles 
Railroad  Distance 
Water  Distanoe 

Density  per 
Schedule  Mile 
Loccmotive  Miles 
Vehicle  Miles  -  Loaded 
Gross  Ton  Miles  -  Total 
Vehicle 
Net  Ton  Miles 
Railroad  Distanoe 
Water  Distance 

Density  per 
Vehicle  Mile 
Gross  Ton  Miles 
Vehicle  Ton  Miles 
Net  Ton  Miles 
Railroad  Distanoe 
Water  Distance 
Equated  Ton  Miles 

Density  per 
Schedule  Hour 
Gross  Ton  Miles 
Vehicle  Ton  Miles 
Net  Ton  Miles 
Railroad  Distance 
Water  Distance 


103 

32 

9 

11 

8 

17 

26 

171.192 

22,587 

26,139 

88, 127 

9,489 

10,951 

14.099 

"XX 

XXX 

XXX 

xzx 

zxx 

XXX 

108,851 

14.262 

1.142 

434 

676 

12,623 

79,714 

20,681+ 

5,689 

2.834 

5.912 

aus 

1,882 

3.518 

2,811 

715 

283 

803 

221 

235 

551 

18.132 

1.764 

2,714 

10,001 

1.481 

i.iUi 

1,028 

32.872 

1.989 

3.390 

22,880 

2.367 

1.284 

962 

74,255 

9,080 

11.617 

41.506 

4,882 

5*053 

2,117 

18,769 

4,680 

2,286 

3.917 

2,292 

3.000 

2,^ 

.Gi.        .637    .0144 

1.21      254.12       108.142 


105.916 
192.018 


.005  .071       1.154 

67.09         89.16     171.86 


78.832     103,830 
88,862     129.691 


II3.I195     156.113  104.544 
259,634    2I49.523  117.288 


5.654 
2149.52 


72.943 
68,286 


m. 

310 

957 

1.601 

I.7I49 

608 

292 

.994 

3l49 

1.196 

3.869 

2.797 

bK> 

Zfi 

■  5  *'  »•    , 


' .--  T 


•••'I! 


^    ..■.! 


■  •!  i 


6,457 
11,706 


2,467 
2.781 


9.584 
11.972 


12,448 
28,477 


6,674 
10,667 


4.861 
5»^3 


1.863 


•  i 

:1 

m      5. 

I 

- 

1^  ' 

* 

j 
1 

'■,  ' 

■*..! 

»■ 

.1 

^ 

1 

*  Vessel  trips. 
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SECTION  70.   EXTENT 


ANALYSIS  70.3 


Extent  of  Water  Operations  -  Cargo 
(Contract  and  Private)  Carriers  -  I932 


UNITED  ATLANTIC  ATLANTIC    INTER-    INLAND   GREAT   PACIFIC 
STATES    COAST    GULF    COASTAL   WATERS   LAKES    COAST 


'     A- 


AGGREGATE  STATISTICS 
Reporting  Carriers 
Route  Miles 

Main 

Branch 
Sohedules* 

Schedule  Miles  (thousands) 
Schedule  Hours  (thousands) 
Vehicles  Originates 
Locomotive  Miles 

Vehicle  Miles  -  Total 
Loaded 
Empty. 
Ton  Miles 
Gross 
Vehicle 
Net  Ton  Miles 
Railroad  Distance  (millions) 
Water  Distance  (millions) 
Capacity  (millions) 
Tons  Originated 

AVERAGE  STATISTICS 
Density  per 
Route  Mile 

Schedules 

Schedule  Miles 

Locomotive  Miles 

Vehicle  Miles  -  Loaded 

Gross  Ton  Miles  -  Total 

Vehicle  Ton  Miles 

Net  Ton  Mfles 
Railroad  Distance 
Water  Distance 

Density  per 
Schedule  Mile 
Locomotive  Miles 
Vehicle  Miles  -  Loaded 
Gross  Ton  Miles  -  Total 
Vehicle 
Net  Ton  Miles 
Railroad  Distance 
^ater  Distance 

Density  per 
Vehicle  Mile 
Gross  Ton  Miles 
Vehicle  Ton  Miles 
Net  Ton  Miles 
Railroad  Distance 
Water  Distance 
Equated  Ton  Miles 

Density  per 
Schedule  Hour 
Gross  Ton  Miles 
Vehicle  Ton  Miles 
Net  Ton  Miles 
Railroad  Distance 

Water  Distance 

♦  Vessel  trips. 


65 
92,885 

3.952 

U.1463 

716 


13 
18,513 

XXX 

518 

5U7 
90 


9,150 

XXX 

38 

161 

31 


6,100 

XXX 

16 

192 

3U 


5 

1+,110 

XXX 

230 

2U5 

67 


36 

Ij9,l426 

XXX 

2,180 

2,876 

360 


7 
5,586 


970 
1442 
131* 


18,910+  2.1I43  859  136  3l49  15,391  66 

20,051  2,179  986  299  6U3  15,888  66 

Ii0,8l8  3.86U  1,828  903  1,1+00  32,1+23  I4DO 

28,l4l49  3.372  519  1*8  586  23,762  162 


.01+3 

.011+ 

.003 

.001 

.052 

.023 

.066 

.1+8 

29.55 

17.60 

31.1*8 

59.61 

58.19 

79.13 

203,951    115,769      93.975        22,1+06 
215,869     117,723     107,821        1+7,537 


85,062  ;il,l+06        11,856 
156,673  321,1+56        11,856 


l+,2l+5 

3.912 

5. 331+ 

708 

I.I421 

5,350 

Uj9 

1+.1+93 

3.978 

6,120 

1.501+ 

2,618 

5.523 

11+9 

26,U58      23,655      27,221+  3,951+        5,150    1+2,711  1+93 

28,001+      2U,055      31.236  8,390        9,1+87    l+l+,090  1+93 


m 


SECTION  70.   EXTENT 


AHALTSIS  70.1+  Extant  of  Rail  Operation*  -  1932 


UNITED    NEW   CENTRAL   POCA-   SOOTH-   I08T&   SOOTH- 
STATES  ENGLAND   EAST   HONTAS    EAST     WEST     VIST 


AGGREGATE  STATISTICS 
Reporting  Carriers* 
Route  Ullas  (thoiisanda) 

Main 

Branch. 
Sohedules  (thousands ) 
Schedule  Hours  (thousands) 
Schedule  Miles  (millions)  # 
Locomotive  Miles  (millionB)  # 
Vehicles  Originated  (thousanda)  / 
Vehicle  Miles  -  Total  (million*) 

Loaded 

Ei^ty  # 
Tons  Originated  (millions)  # 
Ton  Miles  (billions) 

Net  (revenue) 

Equated 

Vehiola 

Oroas 


AVERAGE  STATISTICS 
Density  per 
Route  Mile 

Sohedules 

Sohedule  Miles 

LooomotiTe  Miles 

Vehicle  Miles  -  Loaded 

Net  Ton  Miles  (thousanda) 

Equated  Ton  i:iles  (t&ouaanda) 

Vehicle  Ton  ICilen  ''-houaands) 

Groaa  Ton  Uiles  f ...  ::aand8) 
Schedule  Mile 

LooomotiTe  Milaa 

Vehicle  Miles  -  Loaded 

Net  Tam  Milea 

Equated  Ton  Miles 

Vehiola  Ton  Milaa 

Oroaa  Ton  Miles 
Vehiola  Mile  -  Loaded 

Net  Ton  Mile 

Equated  Ton  Mile 

Vehicle  Ton  Miles 

Gross  Ton  Miles 
Sohadule  Hour 

Vat  Tom  Miles 

Equated  Ton  Milea 

Vehicle  Ton  Miles 

Gross  Ton  Milea 


160 

9 

55 

k 

S 

22 

\fi 

2U3 

7 

53 

6 

68 

69 

167 

5 

I42 

5 

50 

I42 

Ui 

76 

2 

11 

1 

10 

26 

26 

5.333 

21+6 

2.32U 

295 

63U 

1.123 

709 

2l+,l+07 

852 

9,U15 

1.303 

3,098 

5.^8 

3,901 

391 

12 

U45 

17 

5U 

97 

65 

398 

13 

li^B 

17 

55 

98 

67 

27.11+7 

1,3US 

10.786 

1.679 

U.l<6 

lf3i!9 

U,9yt 

17.066 

506 

6.868 

1.QU7 

2,019 

5,578 

5,05U 

10.333 

31+6 

U.3UD 

558 

1.151 

e.338 

1.600 

6,753 

1^ 

2.528 

1*89 

868 

l,23U 

l,i<5U 

61^ 

li+ 

273 

76 

85 

90 

108 

236 

6 

107 

21 

26 

\& 

29 

U56 

12 

208 

Ul 

50 

88 

57 

61+8 

18 

282 

li5 

70 

lliO 

9k 

7U7 

21 

322 

50 

82 

1« 

109 

22 

3U 

14U 

1*8 

16 

16 

10 

1.610 

1,709 

2.731 

2.790 

1,553 

1,149 

96U 

1.637 

1,737 

2,776 

2.836 

1.576 

1,1*143 

980 

1+2. 55U 

1+7.779 

81,620 

91.5lrf) 

28.995 

3U.265 

23.1(01 

970 

853 

2,020 

3.I491 

655 

666 

1*31 

1,8-r^ 

1.612 

3.907 

6.753 

1,266 

1,287 

«U 

2,670 

2,520 

5.298 

7.503 
8,19U 

1.773 

2,050 

1.369 

3,075 

2,91+9 

6.050 

2,060 

2.386 

1.597 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

26.I42O 

27.960 

29.890 

52.810 

21.1*20 

2U.1140 

2i4,eeo 

600 

ll90 

7I4O 

1.250 

1*80 

1*70 

li5o 

1.170 
1,660 

9I4O 
1.1+70 

I.I43O 
1.%D 

2.1*20 
2.620 

91*0 
1,310 

910 
lillO 

870 

1,910 

1.730 

2.220 

2,91*0 

1,520 

1,680 

22.80 

17.1+1+ 

21+-75 

38.11* 

22.61 

19^ 

I4U-II 

35.73 
52.7i+ 

1*7.87 

73.77 

■    1*3.73 

37.57 

62.75 

6I4.91 

,    79.78 

61.16 

59.au 

58.52 

72.27 

61.73 

71*.  32 

89»5l 

71.9U 

69.61* 

68.29 

9.650 

7,080 

11.1+10 

16,550 

8,1«00 

7.780 

7e560 

18,670 

13,700 

22,060 

31,650 

16,250 

l5.0i<D 

U4,6a> 

26,570 

21.1+20 

29.920 

3l*.210 

22,720 

25.960 

2ito010 

30,600 

25.060 

3U.1T0 

58,580 

26,390 

27,880 

27,990 

*   Includes  13  Swltchlzvg  and  Taninal  Coi^anies. 
^  Froa  Interstate  CoBssaroe  Cen&ission. 

/  Carload  Cars  froon  Interstate  Conmeroe  CoBiissioni  L.C.L.   Cars  froa  A.B.A.,  distrlbotad  to 
territories  on  the  percentage  distribution  of  L.C.L.   Tona  fros  the  I.C.C. 
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SECTIOK  70,  EXTENT 


Analysio  70.5  Ser-vlo©  Units  of  Rail  Operating  Distrioto  by  States  -  1932 


ROUTE  MILES 

MAIM    BRAifCHir 

SCHEDUI£S 

LOADED 
\R  MIIXS 

TON  MILES 

BtoER 

UILE2 

MM  a 

MET     ~1 

?!QTJAtei)      ' 

STEHICLE 

GftbiS 

(000) 

(000) 

(000)    (000,000) (000,000)    (000.000)    (000,000)(000,0()0) 

UNITED  STATES 

166.86U  79.957 

5.333  391^053  24.407 

10/333 

^35.638 

i+55.788 

648.393 

746. '^72 

SEW  ENGIAJD 

5.200 

2.433 

248 

12.376 

852 

346 

6.O3U 

11.672 

18,250 

21.559 

06     Conneotiout 

1»116 

26i+ 

65 

2.981 

188 

101 

1.740 

3.365 

5.273 

6,U+6 

23     Maine 

1.393 

894 

58 

3.172 

210 

69 

1.315 

2.5I+2 

3.893 

4.563 

25     liassaohusetts 

'•SI 

88 

4.053 

298 

109 

1.905 

3.686 

5.807 

6,808 

jil.     New  Hampshire 
U5     Rhode  Island 

6mI 

8 

472 

35 

15 

276 

534 

799 

922 

259 

43 

12 

653 

42 

23 

367 

711 

1.195 

1.589 

53     Vermont 

698 

99 

17 

1.045 

79 

29 

431 

834 

1.283 

1.551 

TRUNK  UNE 

li*.3l*6 

7.224 

1.263 

59.028 

4,234 

1,881 

1+8,21*6 

93,321 

122,280 

139,836 

07    Delaware 

175 

276 

10 

754 

.  59 

19 

341 

659 

1,122 

1.275 

2U    Maryland 

8O3 

296 

50 

3.014 

232 

94 

2,1+42 

4,724 

6,093 

7.029 

35    Sew  Jersey- 

1,120 

714 

116 

4.587 

323 

lie 

3.361 

6,501 

8,015 

9.135 

37     Hew  York 

6.998 

1.278 

362 

20,61 1? 

1.337 

704 

15.323 

29,640 

1+3,206 

49.484 

1^     Pennsylvania 

5.650 

U,660 

723 

30,031 

2.283 

91*6 

26,7/9 

51.797 

63.81)4 

72.915 

CENTRAL 

32.534 

5.825 

1,061 

86,166 

5.161 

2.459 

59.146 

114.1*07 

159.582 

181,628 

13     IllinolB 

10,182 

2.351 

346 

27.949 

1,608 

728 

16,353 

31.^1 

46,228 

52.700 

15     Indiana 

U.62U 

409 

li+0 

12.358 

690 

368 

7.982 

15.1)40 

25,275 

26,453 

26    Michigan 

5.651+ 

1.637 

152 

11,881+ 

702 

288 

5.899 

11.409 

17,615 

20,1+61 

Ul     Ohio 

12,074 

1.428 

423 

33.975 

2,161 

1,075 

28.914 

55.927 

72,264 

82,234 

POCAHONTAS 

6,339 

1,406 

295 

17.023 

1,302 

558 

21,300 

41,201 

1+4,555 

49,990 

5U    Virginia 

3.767 

396 

124 

9.059 

566 

269 

10,542 

20,391 

22,458 

25,216 

57    West  VirginU 

2.572 

1,010 

171 

7.964 

734 

269 

10.758 

20,810 

22,117 

24.772 

SOUTHEASTERN 

25.537 

9,314 

634 

53.721 

3,098 

1.151 

26,018 

50.326 

70,585 

81.750 

01     Alabama 

U.285 

1.2U1 

91 

8,078 

455 

160 

3,338 

6,457 

9,507 

]1,001 

09    Florida 

2.679 

2,01)0 

60 

4.364 

238 

50 

1,174 

2,271 

5,955 

4,855 

10     Georgia 

5.229 

2,122 

■97 

9,445 

520 

189 

3,319 

6,1)21 

11,027 

12,920 

20     Kentucky 

2.899 

912 

130 

10.467 

586 

280 

9,019 

17,4144 

20,01+0 

22^93 

28     Mississippi 

2.8U+ 

355 

65 

4.670 

304 

106 

2,054 

3,973 

5,951 

6,738 

^8     North  Carolina 
1)6     South  Carolina 

3.736 

1,1+80 

94 

8.854 

509 

207 

3,613 

6,989 

10,796 

12,765 

1.393 

146 

16 

1.589 

96 

30 

592 

1.144 

1,658 

1,987 

UB     Tennessee 

2.502 

1,018 

81 

6.254 

388 

129 

2.909 

5.627 

7,651 

8,995 

HESTRRN  TRUNK  LINE 

35.481  23.720 

922 

77.458 

4.635 

1,808 

35,080 

67.854 

108,130 

185,502 

16     Iowa 

6,421 

3.661 

190 

16,631 

925 

354 

6,651 

12,861+ 

21,470 

i'5,217 

16    Kansas 

4.798 

4.747 

156 

13.643 

772 

334 

6,61 16 

12,856 

20,227 

J'3,356 

27    Minnesota 

5.594 

2.403 

88 

7.669 

503 

T72 

3,821; 

7,397 

10,482 

12,133 

29     Missoxjri 

4.986 

2.706 

154 

12,470 

694 

315 

6,038 

11,679 

18,81+9 

i?l,645 

32     Nebraska 

3.481 

3.981 

127 

10,018 

595 

254 

4.501 

8,705 

15,055 

17,538 

UP     North  Dakota 

2.978 

2,702 

48 

4,499 

277 

93 

l,88li 

3.644 

5.327 

6,232 

kJ     South  Dakota 

2,102 

1,312 

35 

3.307 

226 

59 

1,198 

2,317 

3.564 

4.235 

56    Wisconsin 

5.121 

2,208 

124 

9.221 

643 

227 

4,338 

8,392 

15,156 

15»146 

SOUTHWESTERN 

23,613  12,051 

467 

41,21+7 

2,377 

902 

17,746 

34,326 

55,507 

64,167 

03     Arkansas 

2.683 

1.692 

73 

6,318 

350 

149 

3,029 

5,859 

8,712 

9.751 

22     Louisiana 

2,7L9 

1,466 

62 

4.701 

281 

92 

2,085 

4,033 

5.712 

6,464 

36     New  Mexico 

1.671 

1.179 

26 

3.277 

171 

92 

1,680 

3.249 

5,822 

6.785 

1|2     Oklahoma 

4.484 

1.639 

83 

6,870 

457 

136 

2,883 

5.576 

8,692 

10,221 

50     Texas 

11,826 

6,055 

223 

20,081 

1.138 

433 

8,069 

15.609 

26,369 

50,966 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

11,212 

8,610 

200 

19.374 

1.204 

530 

10,328 

19.978 

31.763 

57.315 

12     Idaho 

1.154 

1.513 

43 

2,813 

175 

70 

1,399 

2,707 

4.178 

4.959 

31     Montana 

3.758 

1.933 

43 

4,875 

301 

159 

3.177 

6.144 

9.549 

11,128 

I;3     Oregon 

1.529 

2,256 

19 

2,852 

186 

-       56 

l,llj2 

2,209 

3,214 

3,880 

56    Washington 

3.496 

2,738 

55 

4,852 

346 

96 

2.146 

4.151 

5.963 

7.177 

59     Wyoming 

1.275 

170 

40 

3.982 

194 

149 

2,464 

4.767 

8,859 

10,169 

PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 

12,602 

5.374 

243 

21+.660 

1.524 

698 

11,73R 

22,703 

38,345 

*5,027 

02    Arizona 

1.057 

675 

17 

2.977 

163 

96 

1.635 

3,158 

6,187 

7.120 

Ok     California 

4.719 

2,602 

99 

10.501+ 

688 

268 

5.055 

9.778 

16,110 

19.261 

05     Colorado 

4.2U9 

1.090 

86 

6.175 

395 

152 

1.689 

3.266 

5,156 

6,139 

33     Nevada 

1.470 

643 

13 

2,780 

11+6 

116 

2,160 

4,178 

7.089 

7,919 

52     Utah 

1.107 

364 

28 

2,22i+ 

152 

66 

1,201 

2,523 

3.801 

l+,588 
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SECTION  70.  EXTENT 
Analysis  70.6  Rail  Traffic  Density  per  Route  Mile  (^V  States)  -  I932 


SCRKbULLtf 


iTuinrr  "f  — --^^-^  '"^^^^  per  ^Q^^j^f  g^,^ 


OPERATING  DISTRICT 


NUMBER 


MII£S 


1J5KS'-   

—  ED 

P  AD 

HOURS  MILES   NET 
(000)   (000) 


EQUATED 
(000) 


UNITED  STATES 
NEW  ENGLAND 

08  Connecticut 

23  Maine 

25  MaSsaohusettB 

2[l  New  Hampshire 
5  Rhode  Island 
53  Vermont 
TRUNK  LINE 
07  Delaware 
21).  Maryland 
35  Hew  Jersey 
^7  Hew  York 
Ijj.  PaanaylTania 
CENTRAL 
13  Illinola 
15  Indiana 
26  Michigan 
la  Ohio 
POCABOHTAS 
5U  Virginia 
57  West  Virginia 
SOUniASTBBI 
01  Alabai^ 

09  Florldf 

10  OaorglV 
20  Kastuoky 

28  Mltilialppi. 
38  Hcrth  Carollaa 
46  South  Carollaa 
I48  Tamae*** 
MBSTin  TROK  UMB 

16  lOM 

Ifi  laaaaa 

27  KiimMota 

291ilMeuri 

32latradBa 

Ifi  Barth  Dakota 

I47  SoBtOi  IMBOte 

58 


(9  Ark 

22  Louialana 
lav  Vnciao 


i!l 


90  - 

FACxpic  BaKxansT 

12  Idaho 
^1  Mantaaa 
Ig  Oragon 
56  HaahlacfcoB 
99Wyciali»< 
PACIFIC  SODTOnST 
02  Arliooa 
qU  Calif  amla 
05  Colorfdo 
33  Harada 
92  Utah 


21.96 
32»50 
47.21 
25.59 
47.30 
7.56 
142.81 
22.62 
58.54 
21.67 
45.71 
64.27 
46.91 
70.52 
27.66 
27.64 
27.75 
20.92 
31.35 
38.11 
29.83 
47.74 
18.19 
16.40 
12.70 
13.18 
34.16 
20.1^ 
18.11 
10.65 
22.94 
15.97 

ie.ao 

16.39 
11.04 

20.(9 

17.00 

6.52 
10.22 

16.87 
13.08 
15.96 
14.58 
9.03 
13.^ 

12^)8 

10.12 

16.20 

7.60 

5.13 
6.86 

27.31 
13.50 
9.57 
13.56 
16.18 

6.17 
18.65 


1,610.71 
1.621.40 
2,157.70 
1.587-47 
2,192.52 
U38.62 
2. 305.60 
I.58O.54 
2,741.55 
1.672.95 

2.745.11 
2,500.28 

2,620.79 
2.925.I46 
2.2I46.27 
2,229.92 
2.455.50 
1,629.86 
2,516.59 
2.197.75 
2,175.90 
2,223.27 
1,541.45 
lj)6l.67 

924.89 
1.264.97 
2,747.04 
1,473.67 
1.697.14 
1,032.55 
1,776.17 
1,306.40 
1,61)9.63 
lJ+29.36 

958.92 
1,621.14 
1,342.61 

T92.il 
966.50 
1,258.23 
1,156.55 
1,380.97 
1,109.85 
1,149.98 
1.121.98 
1,123.07 
977.1+6 
1,054.44 
656.62 
753.75 
778.37 
2,756.36 
1.371.63 
1.719.49 
1,434.80 

1.156.42 
1,315.81 
1.511.70 


100.55 
111.64 

136.17 

92.06 
161.12 

32.22 
146.94 
10i+.79 
196.6U 

151.53 
210.87 
176.15 
169.79 
222.22 

135.05 

128.26 

157. 08 

96.32 

161. $1 

168.16 

156.50 

20U.97 

86.69 

82.1+2 

50.51 

70.75 

154.38 

95-95 

97.46 

62.37 

110.05 

76.29 
91.71 
80,92 
62.65 
90.26 
79.74 
1+8.86 
66.10 

87.71 
66.66 
76.61 
66.31 
60.03 

71.31 
63.65 

60.74 
65.67 
52.86 
1)9.66 
55.46 
134.39 
61+.  77 
94.15 
93.95 
73.96 
69.22 
89.57 


43 
45 
73 
30 
59 
14 
80 

58 

87 

42 

85 

64 

89 

92 

64 

58 

73 

40 

80 

72 

69 

75 

53 

29 

11 

26 

73 

33 

40 

19 
57 
51 
56 
35 
21 

41 
34 
16 
17 
31 
25 
33 
22 

32 
22 
24 
27 
26 
28 
15 
15 
103 

59 
55 

57 
28 

55 
45 


VEHICIi; 
(000-) 


970 

791 

1,259 

575 

1.031 

257 
1,296 

570 
2,241 

757 
2,223 
1.852 
1.945 
2,607 
I.5I42 
1.505 
1,586 

809 
2,141 
2, 
2. 

5.0(^ 
747 
604 

21)9 

452 
2,367 
646 
693 
384 
826 

993 
660 

696 

478 

785 

603 

332 

351 

592 

I498 

662 

ll92 

589 

471 

451 

521 

524 

558 

302 

3144 

1,706 

653 

933 
690 

316 

1.022 

817 


1,877 
1.530 
2,435 
1,112 
1.994 
497 
2.507 
1.103 
4,335 
1.1464 
4,300 
5.5I+4 
5,762 

5.045 
2,983 
2.524 
3,068 

1,565 
4.141 
5,319 

4.898 

5.811 

i,l445 

1,166 

1)82 

874 

4,578 

1,253 

I.3I4D 

743 

1,998 

1.147 

1.277 

1,346 

925 

1,518 

1,166 

61)2 
679 

1,145 
963 

1,260 

952 

1,139 

9U 

872 

1,006 

1,013 
1.079 

3.300 
1.263 
1,824 
1.355 
611 

1.977 
1.580 


GROSS 
(000) 


2,670 
2.391 
5,817 
1,703 
5,141 
742 
4.216 
1,696 
5.679 
2,1+92 
5,545 
4,569 
5.485 
6.215 
4.155 
5.688 

4.624 
2,ia6 
5.552 
5.752 

5.389 
6.175 
2.020 

1.664 
^8 
1.500 
5.259 
1.878 
2,070 
1,077 
2.175 
1,827 
2,130 
2.119 
1.311 
2.450 
2,018 
938 
1.01+4 
1,795 
1,551 
1.904 
1,31+9 
2.043 
1,1420 

1,475 
1,602 
1,566 
1.676 

eti9 

957 

6,152 
2,155 
3.574 
2,200 
966 
5.555 
2.584 


3,075 
2.798 
4,1+46 
1.995 
5.682 
857 
4.902 
2,023 
6.494 
2,830 
6,397 
4.979 
6,283 
7.098 
4,740 
4,205 

5,252 

2,806 

6,090 

6,454 

6,057 

6.916 

2,346 

1,991 

1,029 

1,758 

5,903 

2,126 

2,447 

1,291 

2,554 

2,120 

2.501 

2,447 

1.517 

2,814 

2,351 

1.097 

1,21)0 

2,067 

1.799 

2,127 

1,526 

2,381 

1.669 

1.732 

1,662 

1,899 

1,955 

1.025 

1,151 

7,059 

2,505 

4.113 

2,631 

1.150 

5.748 

5.119 


•   ! 


■■1 
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SECTION  70.      EXTENT 


Aaaly.ia  70.7     Rail  Track  taoilitleB  by  Operating  Districts 


im£8  OF  TRACK  OPERATEC 


1<  • 


viTBD  suns 

KABBOa  DI8TSICT 

aoxrana  oismci 
rnKwrnuwD 

06  cooaaotiout 

29  Maw 

25  liMmohiiMtts 
Bhod*  ;*Und 

SOIE  UIB 

07  telsmr* 
2k  Maryland 
35  If**  J«rs«y 
^7  Iwr  Tork 

oaniL 

13  Xlliaola 

15  ZndlaM 

26  IBLofatcan 
la  <»iio 

roCAHOniB 

5U  Virtinla 

57  Heat  Virginia 

SOUTBIASTBai 
ui  AlatMtm 
09  Florite 

16  G«orgia 
20  Kantuoky 
26  Mlsaisalppi 

38  North  Carolina 
1(6  South  Carolina 
Ifi  T*nn«8a«« 


16    lOMl 

Kansaa  . 

Minna  ■o'ca 

Miaaourl 

labmaka 

North  Dakota 
kl  South  Dakota 
58  Viaoonain 


18 

s 


Uj  Arjouiaaa 
22  Looalana 

■•V  Maxioo 

Ok 
50  Taj 


^1 


Met^c  nsransT 

12  Idaho 
n  Montam 
1)3  Qragon 
56  Vaahin^ton 
59  ^oai]« 


BOAS 


SECOND 


THIRD    FOURTH    OTHER  INDUSTRIAL 


YARDS  & 
SIDINGS 


eQuAIII) 
track  mii£s 


2lj2,820.65     36.l46l.6l     3.155.33     2.201.81     356.3I     21.^2.70       lOO.852.6U      l4D2.U3i4.Ol 


C%  Oaliibnila 
05  Colorado 
»  BaviUla 
52  Vtah 


67.562.96 

142.596. 32 

152,661.35 

7.633.10 
1.381.55 
2.286.69 
1.8148.70 
1,075.87 
2^.143 
756.86 

2i.570.l43 

I450.I17 

1.098.83 

I.83U.59 

7,876.35 

10,310.19 

38,359.U5 

12.533.22 

5.033. 18 

7.291.10 

13.501.95 

7.7I4.5.I4U 
Ii,l63.6l4 
3.581.80 

3i+.850.88 

5.525.914 
14,718.76 

7.350.3U 
3.8IO.3I4 
3.168.86 
5.216.78 
1.538.73 
3.521.11 

59,200.140 
10,081.82 
9.5141+.52 
7,997.11 
7,692.30 
7,1461.144 
5.660.28 
3.I4IU.50 
7.328.I43 

35.66U.21 
U.  575. 01 
U.235.I45 
2,850. lU 
6,1^.11 

17. 880. 50 

19.821.23 

2.667.75 
5.690.87 
3.78U.I4I 
6.233.53 

I.I4I4U.67 

17,975.51 
1.731.21+ 
7.321.O6 
5,339.3li 
ii.li2.9U 
I.U70.93 


20,1437.13 

5.2I4D.19 

lO.8OU.29 

1,751.03 
UU7.68 
16U.37 
869.UO 
122.82 
1U5.52 
I.2U 

8.567.51 

17U.58 

U61.92 

^8.10 

3.2O8.52 

3.68U.39 

10. 118. 59 
3.226.81 
1.316.11 
I.56O.59 
U.  015. 08 

1,688.80 
888.96 
T99.8U 

3.551.39- 
379.UU 
U56.27 
UI8.OI 
936.76 
271.39 
810.65 
133-29 
1U3.58 

5.U02.1U 
1,257.09 
532.56 
6IU.U0 
793.92 
521.36 
129.06 
196.11 
1.155.62 

835.31 
269.90 

159.05 

66.96 

100.98 

238.UU 

1.785.17 
I69.U8 
301.02 
182.69 

6U9.I5 
U82.89 

2,781.67 
U22.51 
953.98 
625.23 
522.70 
257.25 


2,829.51  2.082. 31  166. 7U 

162.15  32.96  I3U.O2 

1^.67  86. 5U  33.55 

227.9U  136.21  8.39 

91.53  85.95  3.21 

1.38  1.36 

105.95  U3.5U  5. 16 

29.O8  7.3U  - 


6.910.27 
3.698.63 
6,823.80 

763.15 
^0.71 

102.89 

23U.37 

33-22 
118.96 

U3.OO 


1,660.99     1,311.85       5U.56      2,66U.20 


50.52 
176.39 
556.60 

877.UB 

9U0.58 

307.79 
10.22 

27.92 

59U.65 

137.73 

I6.9U 

116.79 

2U.i42 
.36 

2.66 

18. 7U 

.65 

2.03 


131.92 

9.UI 

25.UU 

32.10 

U1.63 

2.69 


20.65 

7.09 

.61 

6.11 


.37 

9.U3 

2.1U 
2.U3 
U.86 

15.23 
lU.21 

1.02 


21. 6U 

26.^ 

6.29 

125.79 
111.56 


IU.23 


32.29 

IU9.9U 
U77.72 
651.90 

632.25 

161.16 

U.62 

9.8U 

U36.6I 

2U.96 

6.30 

16.66 


8.00  I3U.02 

.38  23.68 

1.2U  2U.01 

5.96  33.18 

-  53.15 
.U2 


69.17 
6.68 

5.3U 
25.55 
10.58 

2.70 


16.32 


.33 

2.3U 
2.3U 

IU.70 
14.70 


9.8U 
9.8U 


.33      23.71 

-      20.69 

3.02 


220.12 
22U.16 

672-53 
1.5U7-U6 

5.282.65 
2,038. 6U 
UUl-26 
1,058.63 
1.7UU.12 

1.009.10 
UO8.O8 
601.02 

2.689.53 
638. lU 
271-69 
UU5.77 
U57.85 
2U3-85 
3UU-72 
116. UU 

369.07 

3.675.9U 
UU9.70 

628.UU 

U96.57 

518. 53 

626.90 

68.64 

90.07 

995.09 

2.57U.97 
23U.2U 
556.59 
130. 12 
562.11 

1,091.91 

896.86 
7U.7U 
12U.31 
2UU.51 
292.76 
I60.5U 

l,U76.oi 

58.8U 

769.75 

UU8.U6 

26.21 

170.75 


UU.6lO.32 
1U,919.U6 
Ul. 122.86 

U. 111. 72 
1. 052.81 
657.69 
1.569.23 
393-82 
170.28 
267.89 

16,980.09 
2QU.56 
812.08 

1.925.17 
5,605.10 
6.U33.I8 

23.7I8.5I 
7.777.U7 
2.597.65 
U.  159. 56 
9. 183 -63 

3,U07.5U 
1.655.79 
1.551.75 

11.511.92 

I.916.U9 
1.386.03 

l,966.U9 
1.823. 06 
1.191.29 
I.U63.86 
UU6.50 
1,318.16 

17.137.92 
2.258.36 
2.630.97 
3.222.8U 
2.650.02 
1,762.78 
1,1U9.35 
55U.34 
2.689. 2U 

10,312.72 

I.U52.63 

1.281.55 

676.U6 

1,525.52 
5.176.56 

6,U9U.98 
857.06 

I.72U.17 
969.87 

2,28U.U7 
659.UI 

7.177.2U 
620.35 

3.63U.73 

1.703.10 

UU6.87 

770.19 


1U6,71U.56 

U9.858.67 

205,860.76 

11,77U.09 
2,J)28.Ul 
2.801.38 
3.5>69.75 
1.387.65 
573.60 
913.30 

39.760.86 

692.UI 

1.053.73 

3.858.13 

14.553.83 

19,602.76 

95.179.^ 
5U.OU6.7i 
6.971.78 
11.378.67 
22,982.27 

11.116.72 
5,710.30 
5.UO6.42 

38.7Ul.95 
7.123-51 
3.600.33 

7.1U7-13 
5.7U6.52 
U.IU6.09 
•  U.  582. 27 
1.929.46 
U.U66.6U 

llU.li7.9U 

12,717.89 

5i.29U.55 

10,550.66 

10.055 .U7 

9.087.76 

6,392.81 

3.895-20 

10,125.60 

U2.293.8O 
5.255.57 
5.252-95 
3.U03.6U 
7,2U8.70 

21,132. 7U 

2U,95U.6U 
3.269-65 
6.8f)8.72 
U.539.6U 
8,OU5.67 
2,2UD.96 

2U.U9U.38 

2.UO8.8U 

10,2t.5.07 

6.915.30 
2,767.12 
2,148.05 


ICL 


Conpanies  Reporting  * 
Miles  Operated 
Gross   Investment 
Net  iCTrestment  # 
Tons  Originated 


REVENUES 
Gathering   Lines 
Trrmk  Lines 


COST 

Gathering  Lines  -  Total 
Maintenance  -  Total 

Repairs 

Depreciation 

Retirements 
Ti-ansp  ortati  on 
Administration 
Taxes 
Trunk  Lines  -  Total 
Maintenance  -  Total 

Repairs 

Depreciation 

Retirements 
Transportation 
Administration 
Tajcea 


NET  OPERATION  INCOME 
Gathering  Lines 
Trunk  Lines 


RETURN  ON  GROSS  IlfVESTMENT 


SECTION  7-' 

EX 

TENT 

Analysis  70.6     Extent  of 

Pipe  Operations  - 

■  1952 

UNITED 

NORTH 

GREAT  LAKES 

SOTJTHWEST 

STATES 

ATLAf.TIC 

SOOTKWKSI 

GULF 

U6 

12 

16 

18 

92.78} 

14,725 

4U.782 

53.278 

1765.941. 669 

1  3i..aU4.979 

$519,191,416 

♦589.905.274 

IU28,07U.U56 

1 

21.525,190 

1192,684.555 

f21Li.:66.911 

82,827.629 

2.821,372 

25.097.698 

54.908.599 

Tiousands)       31.512,188 

1,058,504 

21,011,6ljl 

9.4i42,u45 

♦211,788,647 

1 

9,294,550 

1100,145.515 

♦102.350.782 

t  57.573,601 

1 

2,779,919 

1  21,887,881 

♦  52,710,801 

|i5U.Uio,oU6 

$ 

6.514,451 

1  78.255.634 

♦  69.639.981 

♦1G1,96U,942 

1 

6,757.045 

$  46,485.271 

♦  U6, 722, 628 

27,992,151 

2.78I.0U2 

12.255.599 

12,955.750 

11,580,056 

1.071,U49 

4.943.162 

5.565.U45 

2,8g9.U90 

491.957 

1.285.657 

1,113.916 

7. 09c. 655 

471,208 

5,026.068 

3,595,579 

i.wy.9ii 

108, 304 

653,457 

858,150 

9.198,215 

1,118,22c 

5.6UU.567 

4,435.628 

2,808,528 

297.505 

1.250,115 

1,280,912 

4.U05.352 

295.87c 

2,U37,717 

1.673.765 

73,972,791 

3,976,001 

56.229,912 

53.766.878 

36,775.065 

1.575.29U 

17.226,987 

17.972, 7*^- 

5.ii48.6;6 

486,346 

2,806,157 

2,156.113 

50,590,22'. 

1,055.254 

15.952,013 

15.408.957 

Q30,225 

55.69U 

488,817 

407.712 

13,702,654 

1.455.980 

9,052,U26 

8,215,2U8 

6,846,658 

557,038 

2,943.175 

3.345.445 

11.646,416 

409.689 

7.001,524 

4.235.403 

1109,823.705 

1 

2,537,307 

1  51.658.244 

♦  55,628.154 

29.586.U50 

Di 

1.125 

9.632.522 

19.755.051 

80,457,255 

2.558,450 

42,025,722 

35.873,103 

♦  Actual  -  not  ratio. 

#  After  depreciation. 


14.38?E 


4.65^ 


15.57^ 


14.765c 


■   #    ! 


"     f 


■'-'■5 


.•■,1 
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SECTION  70.  EXTEIT 
Analysis  70.9  Petroleum  Pipe  Line  Mileage  by  States 

MILES  OF  PIPE  LIKE  OPERATED 


8BCTI0H  70.   EXTEHT 


W3 


REGIONS  AND  STATES 

ALL  um 

1931            1936 

¥kUM  iim 

1931             1926 

1931               1926 

UNITED  STATES  -   TOTAL 

111,660 

90.170 

58,020 

1*4.470 

53,640 

45.700 

SORTH  ATLANTIC  -  TOTAL 

11.093 

li+.023 

.3,9U3 

6.973 

7,150 

7.050 

New  York 

820 

1.910 

210 

1,200 

610 

710 

PenneylTanla 

10,050 

11,600 

3.510 

5,260 

6.540 

6.3I4O 

New  Jersey 

190 

UBO 

190 

480 

- 

- 

Maryland 

35 

» 

33 

33 

- 

- 

GREAT  LAKES  -  TOTAL 

15.395 

14.108 

7,905 

6,168 

7.490 

7.91*0 

Ohio 

^360 

9.010 

2.580 

2,690 

5.780 

6,320 

Mlohigan 

i+85 

138 

325 

138 

160 

- 

Indiana 

2.390 

1,990 

1.980 

1.540 

4lO 

450 

Illinois 

4.160 

2,970 

3.020 

1,600 

1,140 

1.170 

SOUTHEAST  -  TOTAL 

7.1*85 

7,660 

860 

970 

6.625 

6,690 

West  Virginia 

5.230 

5.14DO 

^    320 

400 

4,910 

5.000 

Kentucky 

2,2140 

2.230 

514D 

570 

1,700 

1.660 

Tennessee 

15 

10 

- 

- 

15 

30 

NORTHWEST  -  TOTAL 

9,127 

7.699 

4.632 

4.179 

4.495 

3.520 

Iowa 

98 

T7 

98 

77 

- 

- 

Nebraska 

UoU 

liOU 

J40U 

404 

• 

- 

6.9U0 

5.650 

3.I4I4D 

2.430 

3,500 

3,220 

Colorado 

110 

tt 

ao 

8 

90 

60 

Montana 

2-^5 

IJO 

60 

130 

215 

ao 

looming 

1,300 

1,350 

610 

1,130 

690 

220 

SOUTHWEST  -   TOTAL 

62,960 

la, 670 

36,900 

22,970 

a6.o6o 

18,700 

Missouri 

U,170 

2.1j90 

4,170 

2,490 

- 

- 

Arkansas 

1,660 

1.77D 

820 

830 

840 

940 

Oklahoma 

2I4.500 

19.180 

10,990 

8,220 

13.510 

10,960 

29.3U0 

15.530 

18,880 

9,470 

10,460 

6,060 

Louisiana 

2.790 

2,^0 

1.890 

1,890 

900 

720 

New  Mexico 

500 

fo 

150 

70 

350 

ao 

PACIFIC  COAST  -  TOTAL 

5,600 

5,010 

3,780 

3,210 

1,820 

1,800 

California 

5.600 

5,010 

3.780 

3,210 

1.820 

1.800 

Analysis  70.10  Petroleum  Pipe  Line  Mileage  by  Site  of  Line  -  1931» 


INSIDE  DIAMETER 
OF  PIPE 
(inohes) 

TOTAL 

a 

3 

'3  plus  to  4  minus 
4 

6  plus  to  8  minus 

10 
U 

OT«r  12 


MIL 


111,660 

21,450 

9,970 

3,070 

16,410 

18,560 

2,970 

26,290 

8,270 

4.700 

30 


TRUNK 
LINES 


58.020 


5.070 

4.520 

11,140 

26.290 
8.270 
4.700 

30 


GATHERING 
LINES 


53.640 

21,450 
9.970 

11,890 
7.360 
2,970 


■1 

A 


Ccmpi.l9^trem  "Oil  Pipe  Lines  in  the  tfaited  States"    a  r«ia*«.i  of  ^^^..  ti,<4.  ^  o^_.. r 

ofCo-i^o..   Bur.«.  of  Mine..  May  3,   1932.  PK.r6'aii ".  ""'  '"^**^  "***•"  Department 
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SECTIOK  70.   EXTENT 
Analysis  70.11  Integrated  Refineries  and  Pipe  Lines  -  Year  IQ5I 


REFINING  COMPANY 


ALL  C(aiPANIES  -  TOTAL 

ltl»ntio  Refining  Co.   (Arlcana  Transit,  Atlantic  k 
Kaystone  Pipe  Lines) 

Barnadall  Corporation  (Barnadall  k  Great  Lalces 
Pipe  Unes) 

Cities  Servloe  Co.   (Arlcanaas,   Crew  Leviok,  En^jire, 
lAiiaiana  Oil  4  Texas -En^jire  Pipe  Lines 

Coneolidated  Oil  Corporation  (Alleghany,   Consoli- 
dated, Fords  Brook,  Producej^s  *  Refiners, 
Siaolair  Prairie  *  Union  Pipe  Lines) 

Cogstinental  Oil  Co.   (Continental,   Great  Ukes  k 
Mmw  Mexico  Pipe  Unas) 

Oulf  Oil  Corporation  of  PenneylTania  (Gulf  k 
Quit  Hefinlng  Pipe  Unas) 

ma-Cootiaaat  Petroleum  Corporation  (Cosdan  k 
Qreet  Ukes  Pipe  Lines) 

Ohio  Oil  Co.   (Illinois  *  Pondera  Pipe  Unes) 

Hilllips  Fetrolem  Co.   (Bartex,  Great  Ijikes,   lap 
dependent  *  Phillips  Pipe  Unes) 

Pur«  Oil  Co.   (AJax,  Great  Lakes,  Mountain  State, 
Pure  Oil  k  Pure  Tan  Pipe  Unes) 

■Shall  Onion  Oil  Ccrporation  (Shell  Oil  k  Shell 
Pipe  Lines) 

Sooony-Viaeiiiai  Ccrporatian  (General  Petroleun,  0«bi- 
•ral  IbfDoliA  Petroleiai,  Magnolia,  Standard  Oil, 
Ti^uiB  Oil  *  Wiita  lagle  Oil  Pipe  Linas) 

StMidard  Om  *  Blaotrio  Co.   (Deep  Rook  Oil  Pipe 
Une) 

atandu-d  Oil  Co.  of  California  (lasooiated,  Col- 
Tax  Refinlnc«  Pasotax  *  Standard  Oil  Pipe  Linas) 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana   (Midmst  Refining, 
Pondara,  Btaaolind  Oil  *  Gas  *  Stanolind  Pipe 
Ujms) 

SUndard  Oil  Co.  (lav  Jwamy  Corporation)  (Ajax, 
Kabla,  bq^erial,  Cklahoaa,  Standard  k  Tueoarora 
Oil  Plpa  Llnaa) 

Oil  Cmapmaj  (Sun,  Sun  Oil  k  SusquahaxBa  Pipe 
am) 

Toaa  C<rporatian  (Texas,  Taxas-«q>ira  Pipe  Unas) 

TldsMKtar  Aasooiatad  Oil  Co.  (Assooiated  Oil,  As- 
■oelatad,  AraafOrd  Tiranalt,  Taxas-biplra,  Tidal 
Tidal  B««^nlag  «  Tldaimter  Plpa  Unas) 

QniaB  Oil  Aasoeiation  (Onion  Oil  It  Produoers 

aranapcrtatloa  Pipe  Unas) 

t  Lass  than  1/S%  ■ 


PIPE  LINE  M 

ILEAGE 

OPERATED 

ALL                   TRimK 
LINES                   LINES 

GATHKRING 
LINES 

AcJ- 

GRE- 

GATE 

%         AG- 
OF       GRE- 
TOTAL     SATE 

OF 
TOTAL 

AG-         •  % 
ORE-         OF 
GATE       TOTAL 

8l.i*51 

65^  149,187 

»3% 

32.a6U     l^ 

l.i+5ii 

1       1,180 

2 

27li        # 

k55 

# 

_ 

i455         1 

2.933 

15.019 

1,798 

7.261 

2^4.38 
5t772 

1.71+7 

834 

7.370 
It30 


12 


2 
5 


6 
* 


I.87I1 

7.022 
1.237 
5,171* 

1.238 
1.9U8 

772 

3li+ 
3.8U7 

4,81+3 


12 


1,059  2 

7,997  12 

561  1 

2,087  3 


2 
3 


1,200 
3.82U 

975 

520 

565 


1.25U 


7,713       6     k,U5Z 


2 
6 

1 

1 

1 


2,527  k 

1+30  1 

6O8  1 

3.261  5 


12,163 

10 

8,660 

15 

3.503 

5 

857 

1 

772 

1 

85 

# 

906 

1 

906 

■  2 

- 

- 

4.Qi46 

3 

2.553 

6 

1,1^3 

2 

lf?81 

2 

i.ua 

2 

8I4O 

1 

SECTION  70.     EXTENT 
■ilyaie  70. IP     T  . -vxy  Integrated  Refineries  and  Pipe   Unes 


ING  CQMPABY 


ALL  cor    £3  -  TOTAL 

Amerioan  Republics  Ccrp.  -  Anarioan  Petroleua 
Co.  (Texas) 

Atlas  Pipeline  Co,  (lao.)  -  Total 

Atlas  Pipeline  Co.  (Inc.) 

Spartan  Refining  Co.  (Inc.) 

British-American  Oil  Co.  (Ltd.)  -  Toronto  Pipe 
Une  Co. 

Houston  Oil  Co,  of  Texas  -  A  third  interest  in  certain 
lines  owned  by  American  Petroleum  Co.  (Texas) 

Ifa.  F.  Morgan  (inc.)  Gulf  Coast  Pipe  Une  Co. 

National  Refining  Co.  -  Total 

National  Pipe  Une  Co. 

National  Refining  Co.  of  OklahoiMi 

South  Penn  Oil  Co.  -  Bradford  Transit  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Kansas)  -  Total 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio)  -  AJax  Pipe  Line  Co. 

Texas  Pacific  Coal  k   Oil  Co.  of  Texas  -  Thurber  Pipe 
Line  Co. 

TalToline  Oil  Co.  -  Total 


U5 


Year   I93I 


PIPE 

ALL 
UNES 

UNE 

MILEAGE  OPERATED 

TRUNK                GATHERING 
LINES                     UNES 

Ao-         51 

ORE-         OF 
GATE       TOTAi. 

AG- 
GRE- 
GATE 

OF 
TOTAL 

KQ- 

GRS- 
GATE 

% 

TOTAL 

6,127 

5?S 

1,689 

33« 

U.i+38 

T% 

79 

# 

69 

# 

10 

# 

295 

# 

mu 

# 

151 

# 

120 

# 

57 

# 

^ 

# 

175 

# 

87 

* 

88 

# 

142 


#  I<S88  than  tSJt 


I42 


26 

# 

23 

# 

3 

# 

6 

# 

0 

- 

6 

# 

935 

1 

- 

- 

935 

1 

2U5 

# 

- 

- 

2U5 

# 

690 

1 

- 

- 

69U 

1 

776 

1 

- 

- 

776 

1 

100 

# 

79 

# 

21 

# 

785 

1 

785 

1 

- 

- 

185 

# 

90 

# 

95 

# 

1,666 

1 

355 

1 

l#313 

2 

i      I 


i*  I 


*^'i 


iK 


SECTION  70.  EZTEHT 
AaalyBla  70* 13  Indepsndsnt  Pipe  Lines  -  Te«r  I93I 

FIFE  UBE  miJUai  QPKRATBD 


REPINIIG  COtPABT 

ALL  COMPAHIES  -  Total 

EATIOHAL  TRAHSIT  COMPAIT 

"mSTHERH"  GROUP  «  Total 

Indiana  Pipe  line  Conpany 
Buokeye  Pipe  Une  Coapany 
Horthern  Pipe  lAne  Conpany 
Hott  York  Transit  Ccnpaay 

"SOOlHERB"  aSOVP  -   Total 

Eureka  Pipe  lAxa   Conpany 

Southern  Pipe  line  Ccnpany 

South  West  PennsylTania  Pipe  Lines 
(Cu&berland  Pipe  Line  CoDpany) 

CRnDB  TRAISIT  OQUPAST  -  Total 

Elk  Oil  Conqpany 

Franklin  Pipe  Line  Co.  (Lbd.) 


AT.T, 

LIBBS 

LUES 

LIKES 

AG- 
OAIE 

% 

OF 
TOTAL 

AG- 
GRE- 
GATE    ■ 

% 

or 
roiAi. 

A(J-       % 

(BUS-       (V 
GATE     TOTAL 

37.969 

305< 

8.5^ 

iUH 

29.366    kUi 

3.801 

1.313 

t 

2jin    k 

9.<^1 

2.886 

5 

6.11*3     9 

821 

650 

1 

171  # 

7.263 

lJiB7 

9 

5.776     9 

^ 

690 

1 

-      - 

317 

121 

# 

196     # 

8,008 

737 

1 

7.271   u 

U.656 

166 

# 

i4.ii90      7 

261 

261 

# 

-     - 

3.091 

310 

1 

2.781      k 

25 

- 

- 

25      # 

20 

> 

20      # 

5 

. 

•  ■ 

5      # 

SECTIOH  71.   DIRECTNESS 
Directness  of  Rail  Serrioe  -  Suanary  of  All  Carload  Terminated  December  13,  I933 
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AVERAGE  EEGREE  OF  CIRCUITY 
IB8TINATI0N  1ERRIT(»IES 

^^  PACI-  PACI- 

0«I-  NEW  POCA-  SOUTH-  WEST-   SOUTH-   FIC  FIC 

i\arnTm  ••        _^„        *™*^     URITED  EAST-  SOUTH  WEST  ENG-    TRUNK  CEN-      HON-     EAST-  ERN       VHEST-     NORTH-  SOUTH- 

OTIOH  TMRITOBT       TED         STATES  ERN         ERN     ERN     LAND  LINE      TRAL     TAS       ERN  TRUNK  ERN         WEST  IffiST 


UIITED  81AS8  49.IO5         11J{       lyt       njt     njt     125^       n?5     lojt  9^         125{       lOjS         1531  8% 


XASBBI 


SOUTBBI 


IBSTBn 


21,817         12         11         U+       12       12         11       12  13  14        11  16  ll 


9.857         10         10         10       13       U         12         9 
17^01         10         10         11       10       11         10       10 


IIOUID 

mum  UB 

CII1RAL 
POCABOVTAB 

soinmABBn 


12    13     17 


13    11    10    lU 


1.861  10  10  11  10  10  9  12     11     11     8 

9.97S  U  U  Hi  Ui  12  10  12 

9.9BU  12  12  li*  12  13  12  11 

3.5a>»  9  10  6  13  12  12    8 

^tsn  u  10  12  13  10  12  10 

7.776  10  9  12  11  10  10        8           11           13 

soumssBu           i4«ii9e  U*  U*  13  li*  li*  13  u*       23        13      is 

PACZnC  MITMST      2.305  8  10  U  6  27  11  10 

PiCZnC  •OOTBBST      2,85S  9  10  8  9  11  9  U 


95i 


12 


13 


8 


11 

11 

6 

13 

12 

9 

16 

13 

11 

16 

13 

17 

12 

15 

11 

16 

11 

11 

5 

12 

13 

18 

5 

- 

13 

11 

12 

17 

2 

15 

11 

13 

9 

17 

9 

11 

23 

13 

18 

13 

15 

5 

0 

11 

6 

10 

k 

h 

9 

7 

9 

8 

11 

8 

4 


■  i!'. 


.^^■4 


■■■i 


' 


-»* 
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STCTIOir  71.     HRECTireSS 
Diraotneaa  of  Rail  Svrrioe  -  Coranodity  SuBBMury  of  Cwrloada  fT«r«liiat«d 
Deoambar  13.  1933)  Originated  In  United  State*  and  in  Hew  Ingland  Terrltoriea 


AVERAOB  DBOTEE  OF  CIRCUITY 


^" 

bgatlHAHftB  TEMHWRfflfl 

WEST* 

PACI- 

PACI- 

NEW 

ERN 

SOUTH  FIC 

FIC 

ORIOIH  TERRITORY 

UNITED  ENO- 

TRUNK 

CEH-  POCA- 

SOUTH- 

TRUNK WIST* 

NORTH- 

SOUTH- 

COMIIODITY (WOUP 

STATES 

LAND 

LINE 

TRALHONTAS 

EASTERN 

UNI 

■Ul 

WEST 

WEST 

UNITED  STATES 

ALL  COMMODITIES 

lljt 

12^ 

lljt 

10J< 

99t 

12)1 

lOJJ 

^ 

8J< 

9% 

I  R0UC3H  MATERTAI;* 

11 

15 

9 

8 

11 

9 

3U 

u 

0 

5 

Sand,  Stone  and  QraTel 

11 

15 

9 

8 

11 

9 

3U 

11 

0 

5 

II  RAir  MATERIALS 

9 

9 

10 

9 

6 

10 

6 

16 

6 

7 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 

9 

15 

6 

13 

18 

8 

1 

78 

5 

10 

Perishables 

9 

9 

8 

8 

9 

10 

8 

12 

6 

6 

LlTe  Animals 

7 

8 

11 

5 

9 

5 

7 

6 

5 

6 

Coal  and  Coke 

9 

9 

10 

9 

k 

9 

10 

li* 

11 

7 

Ores 

9 

9 

11 

15 

3 

7 

6 

15 

1 

k 

Sulphur  k   Su'lphurlo  Aoid 

11 

3 

5 

11 

7 

12 

13 

li* 

1* 

18 

Foreet  Product 8 

11 

11 

15 

10 

13 

11 

10 

11* 

3 

5 

III  SQC-PROCESSED  MATERIAL* 

2 

2 

12 

12 

15 

15 

13 

11* 

8 

13 

Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobaooo 

15 

16 

15 

15 

11 

13 

6 

11 

Paper  and  Products 

13 

11 

11 

11 

15 

15 

^ 

ei 

9 

15 

17  NECESSARIBSe 

11 

12 

10 

12 

16 

12 

11 

S 

9 

12 

Cereals 

13 

3i* 

10 

16 

15 

12 

11 

8 

17 

Misoellaneous  Farm  Products 

12 

18 

11 

11 

29 

12 

10 

9 

0 

12 

Edible  Aninal  Products 

10" 

10 

9 

8 

U 

12 

6 

12 

18 

10 

Oils.  Vegetable  &  Animal 

16 

9 

16 

16 

15 

11* 

20 

19 

12 

11 

Munifaotured  Pood 

11 

2k 

10 

12 

11 

10 

9 

11* 

10 

12 

Textiles  and  LMther 

11 

8 

11 

11 

9 

11* 

11 

10 

2 

U 

V  AUZIUARIES* 

li* 

17 

11* 

15 

13 

11* 

16 

11 

10 

12 

Petroleum  and  Froduots 

15 

11* 

75 

16 

8 

15 

17 

10 

3 

7 

Building  Materials 

15 

Ih 

15 

17 

15 

11* 

15 

n* 

11 

12 

Chendoals 

12 

9 

15 

9 

23 

11 

11* 

15 

5 

13 

Misoellaneous 

.  Ih 

21 

13 

12 

15 

11* 

11 

9 

17 

15 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 

li+ 

15 

ll4 

15 

12 

17 

11 

17 

10 

10 

Iron  and  Steel 

15 

12 

13 

16 

10 

17 

13 

18 

10 

15 

Other  Metals 

12 

k 

10 

11* 

0 

12 

23 

8 

13 

2 

Appllanoes 

1£ 

19 

13 

12 

12 

16 

7 

15 

10 

8 

Glass  end  Tile 

17 

19 

20 

11* 

16 

21 

13 

15 

10 

10 

NEW  ENGLAND 

ALL  COMHODITIES 

lOjt 

'V0% 

9X 

12J« 

ivi 

lljt 

9H 

13% 

129( 

9% 

I  ROUGE  MATERIAL* 

10 

6 

m 

7 

15 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

Sand,  Stone  and  &raTel 

10 

6 

- 

7 

15 

- 

- 

* 

- 

•1 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 

8 

7 

8 

9 

13 

1* 

7 

13 

12 

9 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 

32 

32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

• 

- 

- 

Perishables 

7 

2 

7 

11 

6 

i* 

7 

13 

12 

9 

Li-re  Animals 

5 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

0 

- 

- 

- 

Coal  and  Coke 

15 

15 

0 

• 

- 

• 

- 

" 

" 

• 

Ores 

6 

li* 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

Sulphur  k   Sulphurio  Aold 

5 

5 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

Forest  Product s 

9 

8 

9 

7 

31 

0 

- 

- 

- 

•  ■ 

III  SEMI-PROCESSED  MATKRTAI;* 

11 

6 

7 

16 

18 

0 

- 

- 

- 

Cotton.  Hay  and  Tobacco 

5 

5 

M 

3 

- 

- 

- 

m 

- 

• 

Paper  and  Products 

11 

6 

7 

16 

- 

18 

0 

- 

- 

• 

rv  NECESSARIES* 

9 

12 

9 

7 

6 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

Cereals 

13 

15 

1 

- 

.- 

- 

- 

• 

» 

• 

Misoellaneous  Farm  Products 

7 

9 

_2 

- 

• 

• 

- 

■ 

- 

m 

Edible  Anlsml  Products 

li* 

10 

2i 

f* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

m 

• 

Oils,  Vegetable  and  Animal 

3 

0 

3 

- 

«■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Manufactured  Food 

10 

12 

15 

8 

6 

•* 

- 

- 

- 

• 

Textiles  and  Leather 

7 

6 

7 

8 

tm 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

y  AUriLIAHIBS* 

li* 

14 

16 

16 

- 

- 

0 

- 

- 

- 

Petroleum  and  Products 

16 

15 

25 

- 

• 

e» 

- 

- 

- 

« 

Building  Materials 

11 

18 

11 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Chemicals 

6 

13 

- 

D 

tm 

- 

0 

• 

- 

~ 

Misoellaneous 

li* 

9 

15 

19 

- 

11 

0 

- 

- 

- 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 

12 

8 

10 

15 

10 

- 

20 

- 

- 

• 

Iron  and  Steel 

15 

8 

12 

19 

7 

m 

26 

- 

- 

- 

Other  Metals 

6 

5 

13 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Appllanoes 

9 

29 

3 

k 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Class  and  Tile 

5 

1 

0 

8 

■  .-J>- 

^V^  __> 

irtiioh  the  predominant  oognodity  falls* 
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SECTION  71.      DIRECTNESS 
Analysis  71.3  Directness  of  Rail  Service  -  Conmodity  Sumaary  of  Carloads   (Tenainated 
December  13,   1933)  Originated  in  Trxink  Line  and  Central  Territories 


AVERAGE  DEGREE  OF  CIBCUITY 


6B5TlHAtI6H  fgRRIfftMK — 

WEST- 

PACT- PACI- 

NEW 

ERN   SOUTH  FIC 

FIC 

ORIGIN  TERRITORY 

UNITED  ENG-  TRUNK  CHT-  POCA-  SOUTH-  TRUNK  WEST-  NORTH-  SOUTH- 

COMMODITY  GROUP 

STATES  LAND  LINE  TRAL  HONTAS  EASTERN  LINE  ERN   WEST   WEST 

■IKUNK  LINE 

ALL  COMMODITIES 

lUJ 

12% 

10J{ 

is% 

16?{ 

13J< 

113C 

16JC 

135t 

11% 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL* 

11 

83 

9 

11 

0 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 

11 

83 

9 

11 

0 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 

10 

8 

9 

11 

13 

12 

7 

12 

5 

- 

Bulk  Graip  and  Beets 

3 

li* 

2 

0 

25 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Perishables 

9 

5 

8 

9 

13 

H* 

7 

11 

5 

- 

Live  Animals 

Hi 

10 

21 

2 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Coal  and  Coke 

10 

8 

10 

12 

22 

. 

- 

- 

-  ■ 

m 

Ores 

9 

13 

h 

9 

- 

l& 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sulphur  k   Sulphurio  Acid 

7 

0 

5 

7 

9 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Forest  Products 

11* 

12 

u* 

H* 

6 

3 

- 

2k 

- 

- 

III  SEMI-PROCESSED  MATERIAL* 

11* 

13 

11 

9 

33 

2U 

26 

7 

8 

- 

Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 

15 

.15 

10 

0 

142 

29 

1*0 

- 

- 

- 

Paper  and  Products 

H* 

10 

11 

9 

31 

22 

25 

7 

8 

- 

IV  NECESSARIES* 

11 

19 

8 

11 

22 

12 

8 

- 

- 

11 

Cereals 

11 

19 

8 

16 

17 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 

8 

23 

5 

8 

11 

5 

8 

- 

- 

11* 

Edible  Animal  Products 

16 

20 

8 

0 

71 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Oils,  Vegetable  *  Animal 

12 

10 

11 

H* 

- 

1* 

- 

- 

- 

0 

Manufactured  Food 

11 

23 

9 

12 

12 

5 

7 

. 

- 

11 

Textiles  and  Leather 

13 

5 

5 

6 

6 

26 

- 

— 

- 

V  AUXILIARIES* 

H* 

21* 

13 

13 

H* 

12 

9 

8 

16 

20 

Petroleum  and  Products 

H* 

16 

15 

15 

5 

12 

k 

11 

0 

- 

Building  Materials 

12 

8 

H* 

9 

15 

16 

13 

- 

. 

. 

Chemicals 

12 

5 

12 

8 

29 

5 

15 

10 

- 

19 

Misoellaneous 

15 

38 

7 

H* 

16 

19 

11 

6 

21 

21 

VI  ACCESSORIES* 

H* 

li* 

12 

12 

15 

13 

8 

23 

- 

18 

Iron  and  Steel 

H* 

13 

11 

12 

12 

16 

9 

25 

'- 

18 

Other  Metals 

7 

7 

6 

. 

- 

- 

- 

Appliances 

12 

17 

.9 

12 

18 

11 

16 

18 

. 

- 

Glass  and  Tile 

19 

19 

28 

10 

2U 

H* 

1* 

- 

. 

16 

CENTRAL 

ALT,  COMMODITIES 

12JC 

135t 

12JC 

11J{ 

12J£ 

155f 

lUt 

165C 

lUf 

lljt 

I  ROUGH  MATERIAL* 

9 

10 

15 

7 

6 

2 

10 

- 

- 

- 

Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 

9 

10 

15 

7 

6 

2 

10 

- 

. 

- 

II  RAW  MATERIAL* 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

12 

12 

12 

6 

2 

Bulk  Grain  and  Beets 

12 

11 

11 

15 

20 

8 

9 

88 

- 

. 

Perishables 

13 

H* 

15 

12 

12 

17 

7 

- 

. 

- 

Live  Anijaals 

8 

7 

9 

6 

10 

22 

1* 

11 

8 

2 

Coal  and  Coke 

10 

- 

22 

10 

2 

0 

12 

H* 

2 

- 

Ores 

12 

6 

12 

20 

1 

- 

3 

0 

. 

. 

Sulphur  &  Sulphurio  Acid 

20 

- 

h 

30 

13 

21* 

16 

- 

- 

- 

Forest  Products 

12 

20 

7 

H* 

5 

12 

13 

- 

- 

- 

III  Sail-PROCESSED  MATERIAL* 

15 

16 

H* 

16 

l£ 

H* 

11 

28 

. 

33 

Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 

H* 

15 

10 

23 

13 

u* 

8 

- 

. 

Paper  and  Products 

15 

18 

15 

H* 

16 

H* 

11 

28 

- 

33 

IV  NECESSARIES* 

12 

13 

12 

11 

12 

12 

12 

15 

11 

IS 

Cereals 

12 

10 

12 

15 

13 

12 

13 

0 

H* 

Miscellaneous  Fann  Products 

13 

25 

13 

7 

11 

16 

8 

11 

- 

- 

Edible  Animal  Products 

11 

10 

12 

11 

.12 

10 

0 

17 

. 

15' 

Oils,  Vegetable  ami  Anis^l 
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SECTIOH  71.   DIRECTNESS 
Aaalyai.  7I.6  Dirootneaa  of  Rail  Servioa  -  Coaaiodity  Summary  of  Carloada  (Terainated  Dmobi- 

ber  13,  1933)  Originated  in  Paoifio  BorthiWBt  and  Paolfio  Southw««t  Territories 


ORIGIN  TERRITORY 
COMMODITY  GROUP 
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ALL  COIOIODITIES 
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Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 
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Perishables 
Live  Animals 
Coal  and  Coke 
Ores 

Sulphur  and  Sulphurio  Aoid 
Forest  Products 

III  SaCPROCESSED  MATERIAL* 
Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobaooo 
Paper  and  Products 

IV  NECESSARIES* 
Cereals 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 
Edible  Animal  Prodirets 
Oils,  Vegetable  ft  Aninml 
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Textiles  and  Leathers* 
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•  Where  commodities  of  two  groups  have  been  oartblned,  tke  total  is  plaoeti  under  tKe  group  in  idiloli 
the  predominant  caamiodlty  falls.  For  reoonoillation  by  prijMurj  oowoditias'  see  Analysis  J.O. 
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SECTION  73.   CAPITAL  8BRVICINC 


iDalysis  73,1  Unit  Cost  of  Providing  a  Return  on  Carrier  Investment 
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RAIL  -  ISITID  8TAIB8 
H&m-  imiTID  STAIS6 
PIFB  -  UnriD  8ZAII8 

RAIUUTSi 
New  Goglaad 
Uortral  East 
Pooahoiaitas 
ttoutheast 
aortfawest 
Southwest 

WTSUTSt 

c(Miioi:  GOKin  (c«|ti9r) 

Atlaatlo  Coast 
Atlantic  Oolf 
lateraoastal 
Inland  Wktars 
Orsat  Lak*a 
Paoifio  Coast 

anSBL   CARRISSS  (CARGO) 
Atlantio  Coast 
AtUxttle  Oolf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Waters 
Oreat  Lakes 
Faoifio  Coast 

PIPE  LIIX81 
Worth  Atlantio  Coast 
Oreat  Lakes  -  Southwest 


COST  OF  ANNUAL  CAPITAL  SHIVICE* 
PEF 


AGCREi.   RATIO  PHI  PBR    PER   PER  SCHED-  VEHI- 

GATE     TO  ROUTE  SCHED-  VBHI-  NET   ULE  CLE 

(000)    C08T#  MILE  ULE    CLE   TON   MILE    MILE 

♦916.062  i46.60)C  13.773  #172      ♦3U    $1^42  t2.3U   I.O687 

17,868  13.59  68  158         -        ,38      .71 

38,197  38.0G)«  Ul2  '         '        J^         - 


•a6,Ul2  33.23  #3,1460  $106  #20  $1.89  #2.13  1.0726 

35U.ie8  39.50  5.910  152  33  1.30  2J4U  .0816 

■1*8,968  52-1*1  6.325  166  29  .65  3.88  .0877 

1114.168  53.32  3.276  180  27  I.3U  2.13  .0992 

I73.9I16  la.73  2,201  155  I4O  1.31*  1.80  .071414 

198,680  7l*.89  3.701*  280  I4I  1.82  3.OI  .12la 


PER  TON  MILE 

BJTOCf- 


GROSS       JiET 


ED 


#  12.257  11.19 

2A57  10.51 

1,562  10.29 

14,992  11.81 

1,510  18.55 

1,087  13.05 

61*9  5.29 

I     5,611  «5.59 

581  13.52 

311*  31.59 

70  22.08 

71*  15.68 

l*,l487  29.75 

85  11.10 


«      72  1113 

110  172 

60  1.368 

57  11.502 

159  2.23t* 

122  86 

I46  8 

I       60  ♦l.l*20> 

31  1,122 

31*  8,263 

11  U,375 

18  322 

91  2,058 

15  88 


•    2,7142    Ul.l9)«    I     186 
15,960    33.39)«         355 


Southwest  Oolf ,.      ■      ■    .^9,1495     142.33^  591 

♦  FlTe  per  oeqt  upon  the  book  investment  of  the  carrier. 

#  Operating  expenses  plus  taxes. 


«  .65  •   .59 

.53  J*3 

.68  .55 

1.27  .81* 

.66  1.78 

.36  .58 

.25  .18 

I  .20  #1.26 

.17  1.06 

.60  1.95 

1.1*5  .36 

.13  .30 

.19  1.56 

.53  .19 

I  .97 
.61* 

'36  - 


%,X)OJZ  1,0039  1.0020 

-  .0005 

-  .0012 

♦.0012  t.OQiit  #.0023 

.0011  .0033  .0017 

,0010  .0025  .0012 

•OOlU  .OQM4.  .0023 

.0011  .0038  .0020 

.0018  .0067  .0035 

-  $.0007 

-  .ooiU 

-  .0006 

-  ,0005 

-  .0010 

-  .0010 

-  .0006 

-  1.0003 

-  .0003 

-  .0003 

-  .0005 

-  .0002 

-  .0003 

-  .0013 

-  $.0026 

-  .0006 

-  .0021 


X9«» 


SECTION  75.   FUNCTION  COSTS 


Analysis  75.1  Carrier  Function  Ihiit  Costs  -  1932 


AGGREGATE  REVE-  ROUTE  SCHED-   VE-    NET 
NUE 
(000)   RATIO  ICLE   ULE    HICLE   TON 


SCHED-  SCHED- 
ULE   ULE 
HOUR   MILE 


VE- 
HICLE 
MILE 


PER  TON  MILE 


NET 


GROSS   RAIL  WATER 


"WJaT- 

TED 


SAIL 

Total  Costs  $1,965,979 

■alntonance  785, 18t| 

Transportation       809,Uo6 
Orerhaad  371.390 


77%  18.096  I 

31  3.23U 

32  3,333 
li+      1,529 


369  *72.1*2  I3.0U  180.55  I 

li+7     28.92  1.22     32.17 

152     29.82  1.25     33.16 

70     13.68  .57     15.22 


5.03  1.1905  #.0026  1.0083 
2.01     .0760     .0011     .0033 

2.07    .07aii    .0011    .003U 
.95    .0359    .0005    .0016 


-  1.00^3 

-  .0017 

-  .0018 

-  .0008 


mra 

CIRLOT 

Total  Costs           I  109,5ttD 

Maintananoe  18, 52(4. 

Traasportation  63,852 

Orsrhaad  27,l6J+ 


107^  I 
18 
62 
27 


6i;0  11,006 

108  170 

373  587 

199  250 


I5.8/+  138.97  I  5.30 

.99      6.99  .90 

3.iiO    22.71  3.09 

1.245      9.66  1.31 


•.0060  1.0034 
.0010  .£)oo6 
.0035    .0019 

.0015     .0008 


CAaoo 

Total  Costs           I  21,929 

Maintaoanoe  3,652 

Transportation  15,157 

(^vorfaaad  3,120 


1275c  ♦ 
21 
88 
18 


236  I5.5U9 
39        925 

163  3.835 
3U   789 


.77  #30.50  I  4.91 
.13  5.08  .82 
.53  21.08  3.39 
.11   4.34    .70 


♦.0012  1.0011 
.0002  .0002 
.0008  .0008 
.0002  .0002 


PZR 

Total  Costs          I  101,965 

Malntsoance  48,355 

Ilnuiaportatlon  27,901 

Orortiaad  25,709 


485C  #1,099 
23  521 
13  301 

12  277 


#1.23 
.58 
.3I» 
.31 


l.0032# 

.0015 
.0009 

.0008 


* 

.41 


#  Aeioal  astaaoa." 


SECTION  75.      FOICTION  COSTS 
Analysis  75.2    Ifeter  Punotion  Ihiit  Costs  -  1932 
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w     ! 


NET 

NET 

AGGREGATE 

REVE- 

SCHED-    SCHKD- 

TON 

TON 

NUE          BOUTK     SCHJED- 

NET 

ULE            ULE            1 

ICLE         1 

IDLE 

(000) 

RATIO       MTTJ;         ULE 

TOM 

BOOB         MILS         1 

BAIL         1 

RATER 

CAHLOT 

TOTAL  COSTS 

Itolted  States 

♦  109,5140 

1075£I 

6I4O  1  1,006  1 

5.84  •  38.97  • 

5.50  « 

4.11 

.0060  1 

.0034 

Atlantic  Coast 

23,378 

94 

1,041+     1,639 

5.00 

32.69 

.0132 

.one 

Atlantic  Gulf 

15,174 

114 

581     13,287 

6.64 

53.99 

5.35 

.0056 

.0045 

Interooastal 

42,257 

109 

480   97.365 

10.79 

52.99 

7.15 

.0042 

.0018 

Inland  Haters 

8,142 

95 

858    12,044 

3.55 

36.68 

9.62 

.0055 

.0034 

Great  Lakes 

8,331 

113 

761          660 

2.78 

55.58 

4.42 

.0073 

.0065 

Paoifio  Coast 

12,258 

130 

869          154 

4.75 

22.21 

3.48 

.0119 

.0127 

WAINTBIANCE 

Ibiited  States 

1     18,524 

19(« 

108  1      170  • 

.99  1 

6.99  • 

.90  • 

.0010  1 

.0006 

Atlantic  Coast 

4,467 

18 

aoo        313 

.95 

6.29 

.79 

.0025 

.0022 

Atlantic  Gulf 

4,141 

31 

158      3,626 

1.81 

14.62 

1.46 

.0015 

.0012 

Interooastal 

4,962 

13 

56    11,433 

1.27 

6.18 

.84 

.0005 

.0002 

Inland  INiters 

2,068 

24 

218      3,058 

.90 

9.32 

2.44. 

.ooiU 

.0009 

Great  Lakes 

1,376 

19 

126         109 

Jj6 

5.84 

.73 

.0012 

.0011 

Pacific  Coast 

1,510 

16 

107           18 

.58 

2.74 

.43 

.0015 

.0016 

TRANSPORTATION 

United  States 

1    63,852 

62J(« 

373  ♦      587  • 

5J*o#  22.71  • 

3.09  1 

.0035  • 

.0019 

Atlantic  Coast 

14.471 

58 

646     1.014 

3.09 

20.24 

2.54 

.0082 

.0073 

Atlantic  Gulf 

8,714 

66 

533      7,630 

5.81 

50.77 

3.07 

.0032 

.0026 

Interooastal 

24,992 

64 

288    57.355 

6.55 

50.98 

4.21 

.0025 

.0011 

Inland  Ifeters 

4,697 

55 

495     6,948 

2.05 

21.16 

5.55 

.0032 

.0020 

Oreat  Lakes 

4.364 

99 

Se        a£ 

1.45 

18.53 

2.32 

.0038 

.0034 

Paolfio  Coast 

6,714 

71 

e.99 

12.17 

1.91 

.0065 

.X70 

OTSRBEAD 

Utdttd  States 

•    27,164 

27J«# 

1»  •      290  • 

lJi5l 

9.66  • 

1.51  ♦ 

.0015  1 

.0008 

Atlastio  Coast 

4.439 

18 

198         511 

.95 

6.21 

.78 

.0025 

.0022 

Atlantic  Gulf 

2.319 

17 

89      2,030 

1.01 

8.19 

.62 

.0009 

.0007 

Interooastal 

12,403 

32 

141    28,578 

5.17 

15J44 

2.10 

.0012 

.0005 

Inland  IRiter* 

1.377 

16 

145      2.057 

.60 

6.20 

1.65 

f0009 

.0006 

Great  Lakes 

2.991 

35 

237         205 

.86 

11.00 

1.57 

.0023 

.0020 

Pacific  Coast 

4.03U 

45      . 

886           50 

1.56 

7.51 

1.15 

.0059 

.0042 

CASOO 

TOTAL  COSTS 

tbitod  States 

•    21,929 

1275«I 

236  •  5.^  1 

.77  #  30.50  • 

4.91  • 

.0012  1 

.0011 

Atlantic  Coast 

4.296 

131 

2)2         829 

1.27 

47.42 

7.84 

.0020 

.0020 

Atlwtic  Oalt 

994 

81 

109    26.168 

1.92 

31.47 

6.17 

.0012 

.0010 

Interooastal 

318 

174 

52    19.860 

6.58 

9.20 

1.65 

.0023 

.0011 

Inland  Waters 

472 

47 

115      2,053 

.81 

6.95 

1.92 

.0014 

.0007 

Great  Lakes 

15,081 

136 

305      6.918 

iu-l 

41.85 

5.24 

.0010 

.0009 

Paoiflo  Coast 

767 

aoj 

137         791 

5.72 

1.75 

.0116 

.0116 

MAINTENANCE 

- 

United  States 

•      3.6S2 
942 

213C$ 

39#     9a5# 

.15  • 

5.08  1 

.82  • 

.0002  1 

.0002 

Atlantic  Coast 

29 

51      1.818 

.28 

10.40 

1.72 

.0004 

.0004 

Atlantic  Gulf 

224 

18 

24      5.882 

.45 

7.09 

1.99 

.0003 

.0002 

Interooastal 

87 

48 

14      5.462 

1.81 

2.92 

.45 

.0006 

.0003 

Inland  Waters 

70 

7 

17         504 

.12 

1.05 

.28 

.0002 

.0001 

Oreat  Lakes 

2.270 

20 

46      l,Qia 

.10 

*:£ 

.80 

.0001 

.0001 

Paoiflo  Coast 

99 

16 

11           tfi 

aft 

.15 

.0009 

.0009 

niASSPORTATIOI 

United  States 

1    15.157 

88J{| 

165  1  5.855  • 

.55  •  a.o8  • 

5.39  1 

.0008  • 

.0008 

Atlantic  Coast 

2,860 

87 

154     5,521 

.85 

51.57 

5.22 

.0013 

.0013 

Atlantic  Gulf 

768 

63 

84    20,211 

1.48 

24.52 

4.76 

.0009 

.0008 

Interooastal 

197 

108 

32    12,316, 

4.08 

5.70 

1.02 

.0014 

.0007 

Inland  .Wiaters 

317 

31 

77      1,377 

.SI* 

4.67 

1.29 

.0009 

.0009 

Oreat  Lakes 

10,403 

94 

210      4,772 

.44 

28.87 

5.62 

.0007 

.0007 

Pacific  Coast 

612 

162 

110        631 

5.T9 

4.56 

1.38 

.0092 

.0092 

07ERHEAD 

• 

United  States 

•       3.120 

18jt| 

341      789  • 

.U  1 

4.341 
9.46 

.70  1 

.0002  $ 

,0002 

Atlantic  Coast 

495 

15 

27         954 

.15 

.90 

.0002 

.0002 

Atlantic  Gulf 

3 

00 

0           74 

.01 

.09 

.02 

.0000 

.0000 

Interooastal 

'5 

18 

5      2,081 

.69 

.95 

.17 

.0003 

.0001 

Inland  Waters 

86 

8 

21          371 

.15 

1.27 

:'i 

.0003 

-.0001 

Great  Lakes 

2,408 

22 

1j9      1,104 

.10 

6.68 

.0002 

,0001 

Pacific  Coast 

96 

25 

17           99 

.99 

.72 

.22 

.0015 

.0015 

-i 


'  t 


% 
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SECnON  75.   FUNCTION  COSTS 


Analysis  75.3  Pip«  Function  Unit  Costs  -  1932 


TOTAL  COSTS 
United  States 
North  Atlantic  Coast 
Great  Lakes  Southirest 
Southmat  Gulf 


MAINTENANCE 
United  States 
North  Atlantic  Coast 
Great  Lakes  Southirest 
Southwest  Gulf 


TRANSPORTATION 
United  States 
North  Atlantic  Coast 
Great  Lakes  Southirest 
Southirest  Gulf 


OVERHEAD 

United  States 
North  Atlantic  Coast 
Great  Lakes  Southirest 
Southirest  Gulf 


AGGREGATE 
(000) 


I  101,965 

6,757 

l*8,i+85 

1*6,723 


•   U8.355 

2,6U7 

22,170 

23,538 


27,901 

2,552 

12,698 

12,651 


25.709 

1,558 

13,617 

io,53U 


REVENUE  ROUTE 
RATIO   UILE 


NET  TON 
NEl  TON   MILE 


73 
48 
1*6 


23^ 
28 
22 
23 


13J« 
27 
23 
12 


12J«  I 
17 
11; 
10 


1,099 

i+59 
1,083 
I.I+0I+ 


522 
IbO 

I4.95 
707 


301 

173 
28U 
380 


277 
106 

30U 
317 


1.23  $ 
2.39 
1.93 
.85 


.58 
.94 
.88 
.43 


.33 
.90 
.51 
.23 


.0052 
.0064 
.0023 
.0049 


.0015 
.0025 
.0011 

.0025 


,0009 

.0024 

.0006 
.0013 


.31  I  .0008 

.55  .0015 

.54  .0006 

.19  .0011 


SECTION  75.   FUNCTION  COSTS 
Analysis  75.4  Rail  Function  Unit  Costs  -  1^2 
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i 


PER- 
AGGRE-  CENT 
GATE         OF  PER 

(MIL-       TOTAL     ROUTE 
LIONS)     COST       MII£ 


PER  PER 

PER  SCHED>  SCHED-  PER  * 

SCBED-     ULE  UI£  VE- 

ULE  HOUR  MII£  HICI£ 


FBR 

VE-  reR  • 

HICI£  NET 

MILE  TON       NET 


PER  TON  HUM 

— muKfz — 


TOTAL  COSTS 
United  States 
Eastern 
Southern 
Western 
New  England 
Trunk  Line 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
Southwestern 
Pacific  Northwest 
Pacific  Southwest 

MAINTENANCE 

United  States 

Eastern 

Southern 

Western 

New  England 

Trunk  Line 

Central 

Pocahontas 

Southeasteni 
.Western  Trunk  JA  y" 

Southwestern 

Pacific  Northwest 

Pacific  Southwest 

TRANSPORTATION 
United  States 
Eastern 
Southern 
Western 
New  England 
Trunk  Line 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
Southwsstem 
Pacific  Nortlnest 
Pacific  Southwest 

OVERBEAD^ 
United  States 
Eastern 
Southern 
Western 
New  England 
Ti-xmk  Lln« 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
Southwestern 
Pacific  Northwest 
Pacific  Soutfamst 


1.966 
976 
307 

6ee 

.^ 

355 

153 

83 

111 


785 
377 
125 

50 
159 
ue 

59 

86 
137 
65 
34 
44 


609 

las 
121 
272 

3U 

190 

190 

35 

85 

133 

59 

32 

46 


371 

99 

127 
24 

81 
86 
18 

41 
62 
28 

15 
20 


% 
Ifi 

39 

41 
41 
38 
37 
4D 
42 
41 
41 
43 
42 
40 

% 
41 
43 
4D 
4D 
43 
44 
41 
38 
40 
4D 
39 
39 
41 

% 
19 
19 

20 

19 
19 
19 
19 

20 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 


8,096 

14.450 

7.220 

5.14^ 
10,413 
19,998 
12.133 

6.144 
5.634 
4,301 
4,202 
6.225 


3.234 
5,589 
2.953 
2.124 
3.949 
7.392 
4,901 
5.040 

2,489 
2.316 
1,829 
1.757 
2.484 


3.333 
6.145 
2,86Q 
2,054 
4,520 
6,818 
4.964 
4,^2 
2,466 
2,258 
1.676 
1.650 
2.573 


1.529 
2,716 
1.408 
964 
1.9144 
3.788 
2,267 
2.392 
1.189 
1.060 

796 

795 
1,166 


366.64 
379.58 
330.97 
372.40 
320.36 
341.62 
438.60 

316.49 
337.70 
361.79 

328.81 

415.33 

461.05 


147.23 

146.82 
135.34 
153.84 
121,50 
126.27 
177.19 
132.23 
136.79 
148.70 
139. 80 
173.64 
I83.99 


151.77 
I6lk4l 
131.09 
II48.74 
139.05 
150.^ 
179.46 
121.52 

135.54 
145.02 
128.16 
163.09 
190.57 


69.64 
71.35 
64.54 
69.82 
59.81 
64.72 
81.95 
62.74 
65.37 
66.07 

60.65 
78.60 

86.49 


80.55 
95.09 
69.90 
70.04 

95.27 

101.88 

89.84 

71.73 
69.12 

71.97 
64.53 
69.19 
73.44 


15.22 
17.87 
13.63 
13.13 
17.41 
19.30 
16.79 
14.22 

13.38 

13.54 
11.94 
13.09 
13.78 


5.<9 
6.20 

4.35 
4.19 
6.42 

7.31 
5.40 

5.49 
3.99 
4.31 
3.72 
4-30 
4.54 


32.17 

2.01 

36.78 

2.40 

28.58 

1.78 

28.93 

1.73 

35.37 

2.44 

37.66 

2.70 

36.29 

2.18 

29.97 

2.29 

28.00 

1.61 

29.58 

1.77 

27.44 

1.58 

28.93 

1.80 

29.51 

1.81 

• 

33.16 

2.07 

40.1^ 

2.63 

27.66 

1.72 

27.97 

1.67 

40.46 

2.79 

44.92 

3.22 

36.76 

2.21 

27.54 

2.11 

27.74 

1.60 

28.85 

1.73 

25.15 

1.45 

27.17 

1.69 

30.35 

1.86 

72.42 
67.04 

66.48 
76.74 
49.26 
70.66 
67.96 
55.62 
72.66 

69.73 
73.00 

I1L70 
106.40 


28.92 

25.95 
27. 18 

32.53 
16.69 
26.13 
27.46 
23.24 
29.1^ 
28.66 
31.04 
47.95 
42.46 


29.62 
26.51 
26.33 
31.45 
21.39 
31.17 
27.62 
21.36 
29.16 

27.95 
28.1^ 

45.04 
43.98 


.1905 
.2064 
.1799 
.1732 
.2297 
.2294 
.1895 
.1673 
.1861 

.1845 
.1700 

.1573 
.1604 


.0760 
.0606 
.0^6 
.0716 
.0671 
.0648 
.0765 
.0699 
.0754 
.0758 
.0723 
.0657 
.0640 


.07^ 

.0666 

.0713 
.0692 

.0997 
.1011 

.0774 
.061^2 
.0747 
.0739 
.0662 
.0618 
.0665 


3.04 
2.69 
2.32 
4.01 

3.07 
2.62 
2.69 
1.35 
3.40 
5.60 
3.56 
5.00 

6.34 


1.22 
1.04 
.95 
1.66 
1.16 

.97 
1.09 

.56 
1.36 
1.4B 

1.51 
2.09 

2.53 


1.25 

1.14 

.92 

1.60 

1.33 
1.16 
1.10 

.52 
1.36 
1.44 
1.39 
1.96 
2.62 


.95 
1.16 
.85 
.79 
1.20 
1.38 
1.01^ 
1.09 

.77 
.81 

.69 

.81 

.85 


13.66 
12.60 
12.96 
14.76 
9.20 

13.39 
12.70 
U.05 
14.07 
13.12 
13.51 
21.71 
19.96 


.0559  .57 
.0592  .51 
.0551   .15 

.75 
.58 
.50 

.50 
.27 


.0435 
.0554 
.0532 

.0360   .66 
.(947   .68 


.0515 
.0296 


.66 

.95 


.0501  1.19 


.00*54 
.00661 
.00650 
.00911 
.01317 
.00894 
.00787 
.00ti39 

.00623 

.00951 

.00864 
.00806 

.00953 

.00333 
.00333 

.00266 
.00376 
.00500 
.00330 
.0(916 
.001^ 
.0(933 
.00591 
.00366 
.00337 
.00580 

• 

.00343 
.OC966 
.00257 
.00364 
.00296 

.0(994 
.00322 

.00168 

.0(930 
.00381 
.00337 
.00317 
.00594 

.00158 

.00162 
•00127 
.00171 

.ooeus 
.00169 
.00147 

.00087 

.00199 
.00179 

.00160 
.001^ 

.00179 


ED 


.001^31 
.00445 
.00336 
.00471 
.00661 
.004^ 
.0(3407 
.00227 
.00425 
.00492 

.OQI447 
.00417 
.OQlj95 


.00172 
.0017^ 
.00137 
.00195 
.00258 
.00171 

.00164 
.00095 

.OQ172 
.00202 
.00190 

.00174 
.00197 


.00178 
.00189 
.00133 
.00188 
.(30296 
.00204 
.00166 
.00087 
.00171 
.00197 
.OO17U 
.00164 
.00204 


•(XX)81 

.(XXML 
.00066 
.00008 
.0tl27 
.00008 
.00076 
.OOQLf 
.00082 
.00092 
.00083 

.00079 
.00092 


GROSS 

• 

.00263 
.00265 
.00233 
.00251 
.00372 
.0(906 
.00256 
.00187 
.002^ 
.00266 
.00239 
.00225 
.00249 

• 

.00105 

.00110 

.00095 

.00104 
.00141 
.00114 
.00103 
.00078 
.00106 
.00109 

.00102 

.00095 
.00099 

.00108 
.00121 
.00092 

.00100 
.OOltt 

.00136 

.OOlflg 
.OOOJ2. 
.00105 
.00107 
•00095 


.0QU9 

•<x)05o 

.00QU7 
•00069 

'^ 

•0057 
•00(91 

.00050 

.OOQliU 

.000(42 

.00047 


..,* 
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«  For  the  United  States,  Cara  axid  Net  Tons  orlglimted  for  all  oUrne  Slstrleta,  Can  and  Bst  tetm 

eqimtad  to  represent  one  handling  per  Ra'^  Territory. 
#  Does  ziot  Inoluda  Loaa  and  Daaage  Freight. 
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SKTIOK  77.     MiaNTENAHCE  COSTS 


Analysis  77,1     Carrier  Mainteiiano©  Unit  Costs  -  1932 
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AGGREGATE  REVE-  ROtJTI     SCHEIV     VE- 
HUE      . 
(000)       RATIO  MILE         ULE       HICLE 


MET     SCHED-   SCHEI>-     VE-       

ULE         ULE       HICLE 
TON       HOUR       MILE       MILE     GROSS 


PER   TON  MILE 


NET 


EQUAT 

RAIL     WATER  EL 


315t  •3.2?ii  1 
9          9U0 

lJ+7  $28.92  #1.22  132.17  1  2.01  $.0760  $.0011  $.0035 

-  $.0017 

U5      8.U1       .35      9.35 

.58     .0221      .0005     .0010 

-    .0005 

#            58 

2        .3U      .01        .38 

.02     .0009      .0000      .0000 

-      .0000 

#            18 

1        .16      .01        .18 

,01      .OOOU     .0000      .0000 

-      .0000 

8          8(42 

38      7.5U      .52      8.38 

.52     .0198     .0003     .0009 

-    .0005 

15      1,395 

6U     12.U8       .52     13.88 

,87     .0328     .0005     .OOUi 

-    .0007 

KAIL 

Malntenanoo-Total  $785, ISU 

Soadmy  228,  lLt6 

Station  9, 33U 

VhArres  U,li22 

Poirer  2QU,532 

▼ehioles  338,750 


WATER 

CABLOT 

Maintenance-Total  $  18, 52^   18JJ  $  108  |  170  -  •  .99  $  6.59  $  .90  -     -  $.0010  $.0006 

Roadway*  1,878    2  11     17     -   .10    ,67    .09     -     -  .0001  .0001 

Station  --  __«------- 

Hharvea  2,139    2  12     20     -   .11    .76    .10      -      -  .0001  .0001 

Power  --  .--------- 

V«hioio«  ll*.507      lit  85       133          -      .77      5.16       .70          -           -    .0008    .oooU 

CABOO 

Kaintananov-Total  $     5,652       21Jf  $       59  ♦    925  -  •  .13  ♦  5.08  $     .82  -             -  $.0002  $.0002 

RoadMiy  llU         1  1           29             -       .00         .16         .03             -             -     .0000     .0000 

Station  --  ___------- 

VharTM  25        #  0             6             -        .00          .03         .01              -             -     .0000     .0000 

YehiolM  3,513      20  38        889            -       .12      U.89         .79            -            -     .0002     .0002 


PIPE 
Maintonanoe-Total  |  148,355 
Roatkmy  29, 336 

Station  4,015 

Hharrea 

Pomr  15,00U 

Tahlole* 


23!C»    521 

- 

-  1  .58 

11+         316 

- 

-      .35 

2         U3 

- 

-      .05 

162 


.18 


-  $,0015/ 

-  .0009/ 

-  .0001/ 

-  .0005/ 


r  ■^7 1 


fTsmsnT^ 

•-  IntcnMdlata  Wharf  age  and  Dockage. 
/  Actual  Distance. 


*>  1 


'  '  ■^l 


r. 


ao6 


AGGBEGAIE 
(000) 


SECTION  77.    muhbnabce  costs 

Analyals  77.2     Rail  lialntenance  Holt  Costs  -  I932 

FBR 
VEHI- 
PER  CU 

CBHT  PER  <«I0.     FBR 

OF  PER  PER       SCHED-  SCHKD-       OR      VEHI- 

TOTAL     ROTTK     SCHED-     TJI£         XJl£       BQIIAT-     CI£ 
COST       MI1£         m£         HOUR       MII£         ED         MII£ 


SECTION  77.      MAINTENAMCE  COSTS 


Analysis  77.3     Water  Maintenance  Unit  Costs  -  1932 
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<*■ . 


Tbltsd  States 
■•w  Wngland 
Tnmk  Unt 
Cratral 
Pooahontas 
Southern  Freight 
lesteni  Trunk  Line 
SouttaMstem 
Faoiflo  lortfaRest 
^oifio  SoutfaMst 

sunov  I 

IMtad  States 
lew  KngTaTid 
Trunk  Uxa 
Central 
Pooahontae 
,    Southern  Freight 
Wsstem  Trunk  idne 
SoutlBMstem 
PaoUlo  Bortlneat 
hiolflo  Soutfaiieat 

PCMBS 

Italted  States 
BevBogland 
Crunk  Ujw 
Central 
FDoahpntas 
Southern  Freight 
Vastem  Irunk  Line 
SouttaMatem 
PMlfic  Hbrtlanat 
BMifie  Soutlawst 

vuucik 

Tkilted  States 
>ev  England 
trmk  Une 
Central 
Foealwnbks 
Souttem  ^^Igbb 
Vaatemi^bn^  Ujw 
Sotttlsnatem 
Puifie  MorttaMst 
ftkalil^  Souttasest 


Halted  States 
Bew  Snglend 
Xnmk  Ujw 
Central 
Poeahontas 
Southern  Freight 
Waatem  Trunk  Line 
Souttaeatam 
nuslflo  Borttafaat 
Paolflo  SoutlBiBat 


228,1146 
10,515 
37.2I42 
50,106 
12,J460 

29.8I4U 
l4D,595 
21,958 
12,516 
12,950- 


9,35U 
511 

2,06U 

1,616 
326 

1.198 

i,6au 
719 

266 
734 


20U,532 

7,1486 

l4B,80JJ 

i46,l4ljl 

11,^1* 

22,260 
31.562 
15.125 
9,219 
11,759 


336,750 
11,516 
69,870 
89.051 
13.920 
33.133 
61.914 
27.361 
12,799 
19.166 


4.422 

117 

lall47 
606 
1(91 

1.325 

56 

24 

68 


12 

13 

9 

11 

I 

12 
14 
15 
12 


%    « 


* 

1 

# 

J 

1 

1 
# 
* 

1 


10 

9 
11 
10 

13 
10 

9 
10 
11 
11 


17 
14 
16 

19 
15 
15 
19 
18 

15 
17 


943 

1.378 

1.727 

I.3O6 

I.6O9 

856 

666 

615 

6}1 

719 


%    • 


36 
67 
97 
47 
ij2 
34 
26 
20 

13 

41 


%    • 


8I42 

961 

2,263 

1,211 

1,526 

639 

I424 
I465 
654 


%    « 


1.395 

1.509 

3.239 

2.321 

1.797 

951 

1.046 

766 

646 

1,066 


%    • 


16 
15 
67 
16 

63 
6 

22 
2 
1 

4 


I42.78 
142.38 

29'."49 
47.22 

142.21 
47.07 
144.03 
47.02 

62.141 

53.27 


1.75 

2.06 
1.65 

1.71 
1.11 
1.66 
1.82 
1.54 
1.33 
3.02 


38.35 
30.17 
38.65 
I43.77 
I4O.O9 

35.14 
3l*.26 
32.I42 
1*5.97 
4a.li5 


63.52 
I46.I42 
55.33 
^.92 
47.15 
52.25 

67.15 
56.69 

63.82 
78,97 


.47 
1.15 

.57 
1.67 

iS 
.13 
.12 
.26 


9.35 

12.34 

6.80 

9.67 
9.57 
9.63 
6.76 

9.23 
10.40 

8.49 


.38 
.60 

.ll9 
.35 
.25 
.36 
.36 
.30 
.22 
.46 


8.36 
8.79 
11.55 
8.97 
9.09 
7.19 
6.81 
6.36 
7.66 
7.72 


13.  68 

13.51 
16.50 

17.19 
10.69 
10.70 
13.36 
11.52 
10.63 
12.56 


.18 
.14 
.34 
.12 

.38 
.09 
.29 

.02 
.02 
.OU 


.58 
.65 

.56 
.75 
.56 
.52 
.53 
.65 
.52 


.02 

.04 
.04 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.01 
.03 


.52 
.60 

:S 

.70 
.la 
.41 
.37 

.4B 

.I46 


.87 

.95 
1.18 
1.03 
.62 
.62 
.60 
.66 
.66 
.78 


.01 
.01 
.02 
.01 
.(9 
.01 
.02 


8.I4I 
6.52 
6.10 

7.52 

7.1j2 

10.13 

8.I19 

10.1)4 
17.23 
12.29 


.0221 

.0304 
.0198 
.02014 
.0223 

.0259 
.0225 
.02143 
.0236 
.0185 


.34  •0009 

.32  .0015 

.54  .0011 

.27  ,0007 

.20  .0006 

.I4O  .0010 

.35  .0009 

.34  .0008 

.37  .0005 

.70  .0011 


7.54 

4.64 
8.00 
6.78 
7.04 
7.56 
6.60 
7.20 
12.69 
11.18 


12.48 
7.14 
II.I45 
13.01 
8.29 
11.24 
12.94 
13.03 
17.62 
18.22 


.0196 
.0216 
.0260 
.0189 
.0212 
.0194 
.0175 
.0168 
.0174 
.0169 


.0328 
.0333 
.0372 
.0362 
.02149 
.0266 
.051*2 
.0305 
.O2I42 
.0275 


.16  .0004 

.07  .0003 

•24  .0006 

.09  .0002 

.29  .0009 

.10  .0002 

.26  .0007 

.03  .0001 

,C3  * 

.06  .0001 


PER 
PER         EQIIA.T- 
pgR       NET  ED 

BT       TON  TON 

TOMB     VU£         iai£ 


.35  .00097 

.I4I  .00174 

.23  .00077 

.29  .00085 

. 18  .00058 

.47  .00115 
.I*!* '  .00116 

.51  .00124 

.75  .00121- 

.73  .00110 

I  • 

.01  .OOOOI4 

.02  .00008 

.01  .00004 

.01  ,0OOC^ 

.00  .00002 

.02  .00005 

.02  .VAAAJ^ 

.02  .00004 

.02  .00003 

.OU  .00006 


.32 
.29 

.30 
.27 
.17 

:E 

.35 
.55 

.67 


.00067 
.00124 
.00101 
.b0079 
.00056 

.00086 

.00090 

.00085 
.00089 
.00100 


I  « 

.52  .00114U 
.1414   .00191 

.143  .001145 

.51  .00151 

.20  .00065 

.53  .00127 

.67  .00176 

.6U  .00154 

.77  .00124 

1.09  .001^ 

I  • 

.01  .00002 


.01 


.00002 

.00003 
.00001 
.01   .00002 

>  .00001 

•01  .00004 

>  .00001 


.00050 
.00090 
.000140 
.0001414 
.00030 
;C)0059 
.00060 
.00064 

.0006a 

.00057 


.00002 

.000014 

.00002 
.00002 
.00001 
.00002 
.00002 
.00002 
.00001 

.00003 


.000145 
.00064 
.00052 
.00041 

.00029 

.000144 

.00047 
.000144 
.000146 
.00052 


.00074 
.00099 
.00075 
.00076 

•  00(^14 
.00066 

.00091 

.00060 

.00064 

.00084 


.00001 
.00001 
.00002 
.00001 
.00001 
.00001 
.00002 


FEB 

GROSS 

TON 


.00031 
.0001I9 

.00027 
.00026 
.00025 

.00037 
.00032 
,00031+ 
.000314 

.00029 


.OOOOL 
.OOOIfi 
.00001 
.00001 
.00001 
.00001 
,00001 
.00001 
.00001 
.00002 


.00027 
.00(^5 
.00035 
.00026 
.000214 

.00027 
.00025 

.00024 

.00025 
.00026 


.000] 


,00050 
.oool«9 

.00026 

.00041 

.0001^9 

.00014^ 
.00034 
.ooolis 


.00001 
.00001 
.00001 

.  •• 

.00001 

•• 
.00001 

«e 
«• 


AGGREGATE  FBVE-  ROUTE  SCHED-  VE- 
NUE 
(000)   RATIO  MILE    ULE   HICLE 


CARLOT 

ROADWAY 

United  States   | 

1,878 

2%  t 

11  ( 

1   17 

Atlantic  Coast 

281+ 

1 

13 

19 

Atlantic  Gulf 

aU8 

6 

32 

7I42 

Intercoaatal 

327 

1 

U 

752 

Inland  Waterways 

185 

2 

20 

275 

Great  Likes 

98 

1 

9 

7 

Pacific  Coast 

135 

1 

10 

1 

WHARVES 

United  States   | 

2.139 

2%^ 

12  ♦   20 

Atlantic  Coast 

871 

4 

39 

61 

Atlantic  Gulf 

575 

3 

14 

328 

Intercoastal 

493 

1 

6 

1,135- 

Inland  Waterways 

28U 

5 

30 

U20 

Great  Lakes 

67 

1 

6 

5 

Pacific  Coast 

48 

1 

3 

1 

VEHICLES 

United  States   f  lU, 507 

lh%  % 

85  •  133 

Atlantic  Coast 

3,311 

13 

IU8 

232 

Atlantic  Gulf 

2,918 

22 

112 

2,555 

Intercoastal 

h.lh3 

11 

hi 

9.5U5 

Inland  Waterways 

1,998 

19 

168 

2,36U 

Great  f^kes 

1.210 

16 

111 

95 

Pacific  Coast 

1.326 

14 

94 

16 

CARGO 

ROADWAY 

United  States   | 

llii 

1%  1 

1  1   29 

Atlantic  Coast 

69 

2 

4 

133 

Atlantic  Gulf 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Intercoastal 

23 

13 

4 

1.43U 

Inland  Waterways 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Great  Lakes 

21 

0 

0 

9 

Pacifio  Coast 

C 

0 

0 

0 

WHARVES 

United  States   | 

25 

0%  I 

0 

1   6 

Atlantic  Coast 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Atlantic  Gulf 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Intercoastal 

14 

1 

2 

856 

Inland  Waterways 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Great  lAkes 

9 

0 

0 

h 

Pacific  Coast 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VEHICLES 

United  States   | 

3,513 

2D5CI 

38  •  889 

Atlantic  Coast 

871 

27 

47 

1,681 

Atlantic  Gulf 

22I4 

18 

2k 

5,882 

Intercoastal 

51 

28 

8 

3.171 

Inland  Waterways 

^ 

7 

17 

301 

Great  Lakes 

2,2U0 

20 

U5 

1,027 

Pacific  Coast 

59 

16 

10 

60 

NET  SCHED-  SCHED-  VE-   

ULE    ULE   HICLE 
TON   HOUR   MILE   MILE  GROSS 


PER  TON  MILE 

WfeT      a^UAf- 
RAIL  WATST"   ED 


-  I 


.10 

1  .67  1 

.09 

.06 

.40 

.05 

.57 

2.99 

.30 

.08 

.41 

.06 

.08 

.83 

.22 

.03 

.h2 

.05 

.05 

.24 

.04 

.11 

t  .76  « 

.10 

.19 

1.22 

.15 

.16 

1.52 

.13 

.13 

.61 

,08 

.12 

1.28 

.3U 

.02 

.26 

.04 

.02 

.09 

.01 

.77  •  5.16  1 

.70 

.71 

4.63 

.58 

1.28 

10.31 

1.03 

1.06 

5.16 

.70 

.70 

7.20 

1.89 

.40 

5.14 

.61, 

.51 

2.U0 

.38 

- 1 


- 1 


.00  1 

.16  « 

.03 

.02 

.08 

.15 

.00 

.00 

,00 

.47 

.67 

.12 

.00 

.01 

,00 

.00 

.06 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00  1 

.03  1 

.01 

.00 

,01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.28 

,41 

,07 

.00 

,00. 

,00 

.00 

,02 

,00 

,00 

,00 

.00 

.12  1  4.89  t 

.79 

.26 

9.61 

1.99 

.U3 

7.(09 

1.39 

1.05 

1.48 

.26 

.12 

1.02 

.26 

.09 

6.22 

.79 

.36 

.I44 

.15 

1.0001  1.0001 

.0002  .0001 

.0003  .0003 

.0000  .0000 

.0001  .0001 

.0001  .0001 

.0001  .0001 


$.0001  1.0001 

.0005  .0004 

.0001  .0001 

.0000  .0000 

.0002  .0001 

.0001  .0001 

.0000  .0000 


$.0008  l.oooU 

.0019  .0017 

.0011  .0009 

.0004  .0002 

.0011  .0007 

.0011  .0009 

,0013  .ooi4 


♦.0000  1.0000 

.0000  .0000 

.0000  .0000 

.0002  ,0001 

.0000  .0000 

.0000  .0000 

.0000  .0000 


9.0000  1.0000 

.0000  .0000 

.0000  .0000 

.0000  .0000 

.0000  .0000 

.0000  .0000 

.0000  .0000 


1.0002  $.0002 

.0004  .0004 

.0003  .0007 

.0004  .0002 

.0001  .0001 

.0001  .0001 

.0009  ,0009 


•  Less  tiu  .««;. 
••Uss  ttau  .  000005. 

4  Usa  ttwn 
^  Lesa  xttan 


-^i 
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SBCTKM  77.     MAIffrfMAKB 


AnBlysla  77«U    Cost  of  Pip*  llalatenuio« 


ACGRBGATE  -        KKVKWIfi  FEB  FSB  FEB 

(000)  RATE  BOOTS  WILE         lET  TO*         EST  T«  MILB 


>* 


TOTAL  MinTBUKI 

Thiit«d  States 

■orth  AtUnti* 

Great  Lekea-SoutlnMBt 

Oulf-Sootlieest 
BDAnUT 

Ibited  States 

■orth  Atlantie 

Great  Tstae  Soi*l—st 

Oalft-SootfaMst 
STATIOB 

Ifailted  States 

■orth  Atlantic 

Great  Laksa-SoiftlMest 

Oalf-Soutlanst 
POBKB 

Ihiitad  States 

■orth  Atlantic 

Great  Lakea-SoottaiMat 

Ool^-SonttaMct 


2.6U7 
22.1?0 
25.»8 

•      29.336 

lIulOB 
13.095 

I      I1.OI5 


1.525 
e.3K 

t   i5.oalt 

i|06 
6,»7 
8,061 


23Jf 

1 

521 

• 

.58 

• 

.0015 

26 

180 

•A 

.0025 

22 

IC5 

.88 

.0011 

25 

?07 

•to 

•00^ 

11^ 

• 

316 

1 

.35 

• 

.0009 

9 

116 

.1* 

•0080 

14 

515 

.96 

.0007 

13 

39^ 

.1^ 

.0014 

2% 

t 

10 

• 

.05 

• 

.0001 

1 

7 

.0^ 

.0001 

2 

A 

.86 

•0001 

3 

IB 

.(% 

•0009 

■m 

• 

1ft 

t 

.18 

• 

.0005 

k 

a 

•lb 

•OOOlt. 

7 

1^ 

.86 

•OOI9 

8 

2^ 

.15 

•0009 
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SECTION  80-  POMER   UAHrTEHAUCE  COSTS 
Analysis  80-1  Rail  Power  Maintenance  Costs  by  Typos  of  Trains  -  I932  (dross  Ton  Mile  Basis) 

COST  0?  POWER  MAINTENAMCE  PER  TPjaN  MILE* 


ALL  THAINS 

MAIN  LINE  TRAINS 

BRANCH 

TRAJ 

LINE 

MAHIFEST  TRAINS 

DRAG  THAINS 

WAY  TRAINS 

[NS 

SIOSS 

(aoss 

(fflOSS 

GROSS 

(310  SS 

TOHS         COST 

TOHS         COST 

TOHS         COST 

TONS          COST 

TOHS 

COST 

DIITED  STATES 

1.910  $ 

•37 

2.123  $ 

.45 

2.101  $ 

.46 

1.029  $ 

•23 

667 

$  ^15 

lET  XNOTAHI) 

1,725  $ 

.43 

2.353  $ 

•58 

2.292  $ 

•57 

«37  $ 

.22 

437 

$    -11 

Connecticut 

2.062 

•53 

2.1+6I4 

.6U 

2,431+ 

.62 

627 

•19 

M+9 

.12 

Maine 

l.'+38 

•36 

1.985 

•53 

2,321 

•56 

1.218 

•32 

431 

.11 

Maasacbusetts 

1.680 

•43 

2.45I4 

.61 

2.162 

•56 

808 

•23 

453 

.11 

Sew  Hampshire 

1.953 

.54 

?.94g 

■79 

2.561 

.68 

706 

•19 

UI43 
314 

.12 

Bhode  Island 

2,128 

.44 

2,180 

.45 

?.075 

•63 

560 

.11 

.06 

Vermont 

1,465 

.29 

2.0U9 

•38 

1.718 

•36 

527 

.11 

405 

.08 

TSUHE  USE 

2,369  1 

•53 

2.9«3  $ 

.61 

2.775  $ 

.66 

1.395  $ 

•34 

974 

$    '27 

Delaward 

1.692 

•31 

3.04? 

•55 

1.380 

.25 

1.152 

.21 

669 

.12 

karyland 

2.332 

.51 

2.658 

.56 

3.692 

■90 

1.155 

•27 

781 

•17 

Hew  Jersey 

1.992 

.60 

2.467 

.71 

3.378 

1 .04 

1.331 

.414 

848 

•27 

Hew  York 

2,397 

2.U22 

.54 

3.187 

.68 

2.596 

•59 

1.209 

.30 

^.097 

•35 

Pennsylvania 

•51 

2.986 

.56 

2.871 

•69 

1.614 

•35 

976 

.26 

CSBTBAL 

2,110  $ 

•35 

2.326  $ 

•39 

2,597  $ 

.42 

1.122  $ 

.20 

76U 

$   .Ik 

Illinois 

"1,886 

.28 

2,089 

•31 

2,220 

•33 

937 

•15 

653 

.10 

Indiana 

2,139 

•33 

2,590 

:?, 

2.3I8 

•38 

1.053 

•17 

698 

.10 

Michigan 

1,722 

.^6 

2.122 

2,078 

.kh 

780 

•17 

600 

.12 

Ohio 

2.1420 

.42 

2.552 

•45 

3.091 

•51 

1.351 

.25 

1.083 

.22 

POCAHOHTAS 

2.937  $ 

•53 

3.021  $ 

.50 

3.910  $ 

•72 

1.173  $ 

.26 

1.164 

$    .22 

Virginia 

2.784 

.56 

3.429 

•54 

3.311 
4,751 

•74 

868 

.21 

754 

•25 

West  Virginia 

3.111 

•50 

2.581 

.45 

•69 

1,516 

•33 

1.363 

.21 

SOUTHEAarJOUl 

1.522  $ 

•32 

1.913  $ 

.40 

1,911  $ 

•39 

874  $ 

.20 

597 

$    .14 

Alabama 

1.362 

•31 

1.923 

•43 

1.599 

•37 

883 

.22 

671 

•13 

riorida 

1.113 

•33 

1.969 

•57 

1.103 

•34 

1.048 

•31 

642 

.20 

Oeorgia 

1.368 

•27 

1.958 

•37 

1.515 

i] 

9I8 

•19 

548 

.10 

Kentuclcy 

2.149 

•36 

2.126 

.36 

2.600 

92I4 

•15 

7*4 

.10 

Mississippi 

1.443 

•25 

1.933 
1,874 

% 

1.590 

•30 

828 

•17 

501 

.08 

Horth  Carolina 

1.442 

•35 

1.777 

.44 

695 

•17 

464 

.12 

Soath  Carolina 

1,251 

•37 

1,536 

.45 

1.607 

.49 

718 

.23 

567 

•13 

Tennessee 

1.438 

.32 

1.724 

•39 

1,700 

•38 

925 

.21 

529 

•15 

WKSrSH  TBUHK  LIHX 

1,620  $ 

.30 

2,2U2  $ 

•39 

1.954  $ 

•35 

871  $ 

.21 

567 

$    ^12 

Iowa 

1.516 

•27 

1.875 

:^ 

I.8O5 

•31 

753 

•15 

508 

.12 

Kansas 

1,712 

•31 

2,418 

1.937 

•4 

943 

.20 

684 

•15 

Minnesota 

1.582 

.38 

2.353 

.149 

2,290 

918 

•38 

516 

•13 

Missouri 

1.736 

.29 

2.185 

t 

2.21I4 

•38 

845 

.18 

513 

.09 

■ebraaka 

1.751 

•31 

2.674 

1.801 

.36 

815 

•15 

573 

.12 

■orth  Dakota 

1.385 

•31 

2.478 

.56 

1.944 

•39 

860 

.21 

606 

•15 

South  Dakota 

1.281 

.26 

2.032 

•39 

1,668 

•33 

975 

.21 

468 

.09 

Wisconsin 

1.643 

•29 

2.332 

•39 

1.994 

•35 

865 

.16 

523 

.10 

SODTHWISTTERH 

1,556  $ 

•30 

2.138  $ 

•39 

1.899  $ 

•32 

867  $ 

.20 

651 

1  ^13 

Arkansas 

1.540 

.26 

2.030 

•33 

1.833 

•28 

627 

•15 

584 

.10 

Louisiana 

1.375 

.28 

1.873 

:2 

1.905 

•38 

942 

.20 

491 

.10 

Hew  Mexico 

2.07c 

•37 

2.748 

2.008 

•^5 

1.120 

•23 

763 

.14 

0^''  n>'"TOi 

1,488 
1.542 

.29 
•29 

2.038 
2.132 

Z 

1.994 
1.814 

•36 
.28 

899 
876 

.22 
•19 

710 
670 

:S 

Texas 

1.926$ 

.41 

2,848  $ 

.61 

2.152  $ 

.42 

1.089  $ 

.24 

579  %      -14 

Idaho 

1.763 

.28 

2.800 

.45 

2.595 

.42 

915 

.14 

507 

.08 

Moataaa 

2,28^ 

.50 

3.226 

•76 

2.495 

•50 

1.350 

•29 

636 

.Ik 

Or^on 

1.360 
1.47? 
2,554 

•36 

2.427 

.62 

1.933 

•55 

1.006 

.28 

522 

.14 

Washlnctoa 

.140 

2.362 

•71 

1.769 

.41 

928 

•23 

636 

.18 

WJroBlac 

•43 

3.051 

•51 

2.093 

•35 

1.332 

.22 

776 

•13 

rACITIC  8001HW18I 

1»826  $ 

.40 

2.436$ 

•51 

1.764  $ 

.43 

921  $ 

.22 

529  $       ^14 

Arisona 

2.392 

.40 

2.793 

•47 

2.20I4 

:S 

1.079 

.18 

1,138 

•19 

California 

1,834 

.40 

2.559 

•56 

2.051 

940 

.22 

592 

.14 

Colorado 

994 
2,848 

:?i 

1.314 

•47 

898 

.41 

839 

.24 

220 

.16 

Heyada 

3.498 

•49 

2.456 

•37 

883 

•19 

1436 

.06 

Vtflh 

2.0^ 

•43 

2.576 

•4? 

2.06^ 

.69 

936 

.18 

481 

•09 

5^r 

r 

* 
f 

^.. 

€^ 

t ' 

# 

..-,-,  ,> 


Boad  Power  oaljr< 


2Gi» 


8BCTI0I  80-     POffS  lailTOUVCI  COSTS 


Analysis  80.2 

Pall  Power  Malnt 

enance  Coats  hy  Types 

of  Trains 

- 

1932  < 

[LOCOMtil 

re  Ton  Mile  Basis 

) 

COST  ( 

SL 

PtWKji  itATirrMiw(«  p*B  tr^tti  jut^* 

AT.T.  TRAIHS 

MAJH  UXS  TRAIHS 

BRA5CH 
TBAT 

Lin 

MAKIFEST 

TRAIHS 

DRAa  TBAIHS 

WAT  TBAIHS 

HS 

OROSS 

(StOSS 

aBOSS 

aBOSS 

(fflOSS 

TOHS 

COST 

TOHS 

C06T 

TOHS 

COST 

TOHS 

COST 

TOHS 

COST 

UVITED  SIAZIS 

1.910 

$ 

•37 

2.123 

$ 

.44 

2,101 

I 

.40 

1,089 

$    .30 

667 

$    .22 

KBT  SBGTJUm 

1.725 

I 

•43 

2 '.464 

$ 

•53 

2.292 

$ 

.51 

«37 

$  ^30 

z 

$    .* 

Connecticut 

2.062 

•53 

.61 

2,434 

•58 

627 

•34 

.21 

Maine 

I.U38 

1 

1.985 

.42 

2,321 

•50 

1.218 

.28 

431 

.24 

1.680 

l'^ 

•59 

2.162 

.48 

808 

•33 

.21 

Hew  Hanqpshire 

1.953 

•59 

2.561 

•67 

K 

.28 

.27 

Bhode  Island 

2.128 

.44 

2!l80 

.47 

3.075 

•51 

.28 

•19 

Tennont 

l.»^ 

•29 

2,049 

•38 

I.7I8 

.30 

527 

•17 

.22 

TBUIK  LIII 

2.369 

$ 

•53 

2.983 

$ 

:5 

2.775 

$ 

.47 

1.395 

$  '^3 

97»* 

$  -3 

Delaware 

1.692 

•31 

3.042 

5;g^ 

•? 

1.152 

•29 

669 

.28 

Maryland 

2.332 

•51 

2.658 

•53 

1 

1.155 

•43 

781 

•31 

Hew  Jersey 

1,992 

.60 

2.467 

.65 

31378 

1.331 

.56 

848 

•53 

Hew  York 

2.397 
2.1+28 

.54 

3.187 
2.986 

.65 

2.596 

■■U 

1.209 
1,614 

.41 

1.097 
97b 

.28 

Pennsylvania 

•51 

.56 

2.871 

•»*3 

•38 

CXHTRAL 

2.110 

$ 

•35 

2,326 

$ 

•36 

2.597 

$ 

.41 

1,122 

$    .28 

764 
653 

$  .ao 

Illinois 

1.886 

.28 

2,089 

•31 

2,220 

.28 

937 

.22 

.18 

Indiana 

2.139 

'^} 

2.590 

•37 

2.3I8 

•34 

1.053 

■25 

69s 

.16 

Michigan 

1.722 

.36 

2,122 

:S 

2.078 

-.11 

,      7«o 

.28 

600 

•27 

Ohio 

2,U20 

.42 

2.552 

3.091 

1.351 

.36 

1.083 

.28 

POCiHOHTAS 

2.937 

1 

•53 

3.021 

1 

•55 

3.910 

1 

.60 

••aj 

♦   .41 

1,164 

$   -40 

Virginia 

2.784 

.56 

3.»<29 

.62 

3.311 
4.751 

.62 

:2 

754 

.40 

West  Virginia 

3.111 

•50 

2.581 

.40 

•58 

1.516 

1.363 

.1*1 

SOOTHKASTEBH 

1,522 

« 

•32 

1.913 

$ 

:^ 

1.911 

i 

•35 

874 

$  ^27 

597 

$   .26 

jQabama 

1.362 

•31 

1.923 

1.599 

•33 

883 

•25 

671 

.22 

Florida 

1.113 

•33 

1.969 

•36 

1.103 

•33 

1.048 

•35 

6142 

•33 

Oeorgia 

1.368 

•27 

1.958 

•30 

1.515 

•29 

918 

.25 

548 

HI 

Kentucky 

2.11+9 

•36 

2,126 

.44 

2,600 

•36 

924 

•27 

784 

.23 

Mississippi 

l.W+3 

•25 

1.933 

•25 

1.590 

■29 

328 

•25 

501 

.18 

North  Ceo-olina 

l.M+2 

•35 

1.874 

:2 

1.777 

.140 

695 

.26 

464 

.?5 

South  Carolina 

1,251 

•37 

1.536 

1.607 

.46 

718 

.24 

567 

.29 

Tennessee 

1.^38 

•32 

1.724 

•36 

1.700 

.36 

92*> 

.26 

529 

•23 

fSSTERH  lEUHE  LUI 

1.620 

$ 

•30 

2,242 

$ 

•37 

1.954 

$ 

•31 

871 

$  .27 

567 

$  .?o 

Iowa 

1.516 

•27 

1.875 

•33 

I.805 

.26 

753 

•19 

508 

-19 

Kansas 

1.712 

•31 

2,418 

•38 

1.937 

•35 

943 

.21 

684 

■  18 

Minnesota 

1.582 

•38 

2.353 

.46 

2,290 

.49 

918 

•31 

516 

.25 

Missouri 

1.736 

•29 

2.185 
2.67U 

:g 

2.214 

•23 

845 

.24 

513 

.16 

Hebraska 

1.751 

•31 

1,801 

•31 

315 

.21 

573 

.21 

Horth  Dakota 

1.385 

■31 

2.478 

.140 

1.944 

•35 

860 

.28 

606 

•23 

South  Dakota 

1.281 

.26 

2,032 

•38 

1,668 

.24 

975 

.26 

468 

•  18 

Wisconsin 

1.643 

•29 

2,332 

•35 

1.994 

•29 

865 

•23 

523 

.21 

SOUTHIESTHIH 

1.556 

$ 

.30 

2.138 

$ 

•34 

1.899 

I 

•34 

867 

$  -23 

651 

$   .20 

Arkansas 

i.5»+o 

.26 

2,030 

•32 

1.833 

•31 

627 

.11 

584 

.16 

Louisiana 

1.375 

.28 

1.873 

Z 

1.905 

•39 

942 

•25 

491 

18 

Hew  Mexico 

2.070 

•37 

2,748 

2,008 

•39 

1,120 

•35 

763 

.24 

Oklahoma 

1.U88 

.29 

2,038 

•34 

1.994 

•31 

899 

.26 

710 

.24 

Texas 

1,542 

•29 

2.132 

•32 

1.814 

■31 

876 

.24 

670 

.22 

PACIFIC  HaRTHWSST 

1.926 

$ 

.41 

2,84s 

$ 

•5U 

2.152 

$ 

.46 

1.089 

$  ^29 

579 

$     19 

Idaho 

1.763 

.28 

2,800 

.41+ 

2.595 

.41 

915 

•15 

507 

.08 

Montana 

2,283 

.50 

3.226 

.60 

2.495 

•57 

1.350 

•39 

636 

•27 

Oregon 

1.360 

t 

2.427 

.61 

1.933 

.45 

1,006 

•32 

522 

•17 

Washington 

1.479 

2,362 

•50 

1.769 

.46 

928 

•33 

636 

■27 

Wyooiiig 

2.554 

•43 

3.051 

.50 

2.093 

•38 

1,332 

■21 

776 

•  12 

PACIFIC   SOUTHWSST 

1.826 

$ 

.40 

2.436 

$ 

•47 

1.764 

$ 

.40 

921 

$  -31 

529 

*:?5 

Arizona 

2.392 

.40 

2.793 

.43 

2.204 

•39 

1.079 

•33 

1.138 

California 

1.834 

.ko 

2.559 

•48 

2.051 

.44 

SUo 

•33 

592 

.21 

Colorado 

994 

t 

1.314 
3.498 

.44 

898 

•39 

839 

•36 

220 

•16 

Hevada 

2.848 

.44 

2.456 

•43 

883 

•30 

43b 

.20 

Utah 

2,064 

•43 

2.576 

•54 

2.063 

.42 

936 

.20 

481 

•  11 

€!■ 


SSCTTOW  81.      MODERHIZATION 
Analysis  81.1     Suaury  of  Speolfioatiooe  of  Single  Power  Car  (Container  Units)- 
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SPKIFICATIOM 


TRACT  rVB  POWKR 
Horsepower 

Aggregate  / 

Wheel  // 
Tractive  Effort 


Lbs.  (000) 


TOHHAGB  RM:IMG  # 
AT  60  MILES  PER  HOUR 

Car  Tons 

Met  Tons 

Trailing  Cars  ** 
AT  50  MILES  PER  HOUR 

Car  Tons 

Net  Tons 

Trailing  Cars  *♦ 
AT  I4.O  MILES  PER  HOUR 

Car  Tons 

Het  Tons 

Trailing  Cars  •• 

WEIGHT  OF  POWER  UWIT  »  (OOO) 

FUEL 
Ilnd 

MILEAGE 
Daily 
Annual  (OOO) 

IRVBSTMEHT  ## 
Initial  Cost  (000) 
Life  in  Years 
Life  in  Miles  (OOO) 


AUTO- 

IHGEH- 

MATIC 

CLARK 

SOLL 

WESTIHG- 

5RAR 

EQUIP- 

RAMD 

HOUSE 

COR- 

BESLER 

BROWN 

MENT 

COM- 

RYAN 

ELEC- 

. 

PORA- 

SYS-         BBSLER 

BESLER 

GURNEY 

COM- 

PANY 

CAR 

TRIC 

& 

TION 

THIS         SYS- 

SYS- 

CORPOR- 

PANY 

DIESEL  COM- 

MFG. 

CO. 

\P-:CHAH- 

MFCRAJK-  TBIS 

TEMS 

ATION 

HYDRAU- 

ELBC- 

PANY 

DIESEL 

ICAL 

XCJIL          JTEAM 

Sl'EAM 

MFTHAN- 

LIC 

TRIC 

STEAM 

ELBC 

. 

U-COH- 

4-CON-     IrCOK- 

U-CON- 

ICAL 

5-CON- 

3-CON- 

3-CON- 

TRIC 

TAIH- 

TXD?-        TATH- 

TAIN- 

6-CON- 

TAIN 

TAIN- 

TAIH- 

5-COM- 

KWS 

ERS            SRS 

BRS 

TAIHERS 

ERS 

ERS 

ERS 

TAIHERS 

i+oo 

280         525 

1.050 

700 

5.70 

530 

500 

530 

560 

220         500 

1,000 

560 

1456 

1+2U 

50,500 

30 

id        13 

55M/H 

25 

20 

11+ 

3U 

31 

112 

31         220 

639 

256 

- 

99 

195 

157 

87 

0       170 

1^ 

206 

- 

7U 

ii+5 

112 

1 

0             2 

7 

2 

• 

- 

1 

2 

I 

25U 

85         UO8 

810 

lj60 

51+8 

312 

393 

303 

2Qt, 

58         508 

585 

335 

2I4.8 

237 

393 

228 

2 

1          U 

9 

5 

h 

3 

1+ 

3 

im 

227       705 

1.580 

796 

620 

56U 

660 

555 

350 

177       505 

1.130 

571 

i4l+5 

kih 

1+35 

I4O5 

5 

2             8 

18 

9 

7 

6 

7 

6 

5U 


66 


Diesel      Diesel 


300 
100 


t     U3 

15 

1,500 


300 
100 


19 

15 

1.500 


70 


Oil 


300 
100 


\     ko 

15 
1.500 


75 


?9 


70   132 


130 


115 


Oil  Diesel   Diesel  Diesel   Oil   Diaael 


300 
100 


\       60 

15 
1.500 


OPERATING  COST  PER  MILE,  CENTS  ## 
Power  Malnten&r.ce 
Repairs  1.00 

Depreoiation  5,00 

Total  4,00 


.937  1.375  2.00 
1.250  1.831  2.67 
2.187  3.206   U.67 


Transportation 
Fuel  / 
Lubrication 
Supplies 
Total 

Total  Operating  Costs 


1.00 
.10 
.06 

1.16 


.720 

.150 

.250 

1.120 


3.60 
.09 
.25 

3.9i+ 


7.20 
.13 
.25 

7.58 


300 
100 


33 

10 

1,000 


1^.00 

U.00 
8.00 


2.6U 
1.25 
1.00 

1+.89 


300 
100 


28 

10 

1,000 


300 
100 


300 
100 


\      liO-%      59 

20  20 

2,000     2,000 


3.00  3.20  2.10 
2.80  2.00  2.95 
5.8O       5.20       5.05 


2.25  1.20  5.700 

.22  .30  .315 

.30  .05  .200 

2.77  1.55  6.215 


5.IA        1^307     7.1i46     12.25       12.89         8.57      6.75  11.265 


300 
100 


1+5 

25 

2,500 


8.10 

2.00 

10.10 


5.00 

1.50 

.50 

7.00 

17.10 


Based  on  level  tangent  track.      Trailing   load  only,   not  including  container  carload.' 

Baaed  on  tons  of  coal  or  gallons  of  oil  per  horsepower  hour. 

Containar  Car  -  Gross  Weight  87  l/2  tone.   Tare  25  tons   including  containers. 

Prise  Morrer  Hers epower,    including;  that    required   for  auxiliaries. 

Hat  horsepower  for  traction. 

Aotual   subailsslons  from  manufacturers. 

Ho  oontalnara  on  motive  power  unit. 


f\ 


n 
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SECTION  81.      MODERNIZATION 
Analysis  81.2     Sumnatry  of  Speoifications  of  Small  Stoan  Povor  Units  (Looomotlves)* 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 


BALD- 
WIN 

BALD- 
WIN 

BALD- 
WIN 

FOUR  WHEELS 

BESUIR 

ONE  POWER 

LIMA 

SPECIFICATION 

LOCO- 

LOCO- 

LOCO- 

SYS- 

TRUCK AND 

LOCO- 

MOTIVE 

MOTIVE 

MOTIVE 

TEMS 

ONE  AUXIL- 

MOTIVE 

WORKS 

WORKS 

WORKS 

DOUBIi;       TWO  PCWEF 

!       lABSf   P(;WKR 

WORKS 

U-l*-o 

li-U-O 

U-U-0 

TRUCK 

TRUCKS 

TRUCK 

U-I4.-O 

TRACTITB?OWn 

. 

Horaapower 

iCCrogate  / 

6hk 

936 

1.U73 

2.100 

962 

735 

850 

Wheel  // 

- 

- 

- 

2,000 

- 

- 

- 

TraotlTe  Effort  -'Lbs.  (000) 

11* 

20 

25 

60 

12 

11* 

12 

Kmjja  SAXIK  # 

▲t  60  Mllea  per  Hour 

Car  Tana 

. 

- 

- 

1.1*75 

52U 

202 

21*5- 

let  Tons 

. 

• 

«» 

1,075 

371* 

152 

195 

Trailing  Cars  *• 

- 

- 

- 

16 

6 

2 

2 

At  93  Miles  per  Hour 

Car  Tons 

150 

300 

500 

2.150 

991* 

386 

637 

let  Tons 

125 

225 

375 

1.550 

719 

286 

1^62 

Trailii«  Cars  ** 

1 

3 

5 

21* 

11 

k 

7 

▲t  UO  Miles  per  Hour 

Car  Tons 

826 

1,310 

2.230 

3.290 

1,280 

638 

875 

■et  Tons 

591 

935 

1.605 

2.390 

930 

1*63 

625 

TrailiJ^  Cars  •• 

9 

15 

25 

36 

lU 

7 

10 

TOOHT  or  UIIT  (000) 

91 

100 

150 

2U0 

190 

190 

•B 

UK. 

Oil 

Oil 

Oil 

. 

Oil 

Oil 

°^^       . 

Kind 

Coal 

Coal 

Coal 

Oil 

Coal 

Coal 

Coal  44 

Consumption  -  Oals.  Hour  ^ 

2.1 

2.61 

2.71 

0.15(2.7 

lbs.    or 

)(3.i+  lbs.    or) 

(0.337  gals. 

)(0.l425  gals.) 

MUSAOl 

Daily 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

- 

300 

inmaal  (000) 

75 

75 

75 

100 

100 

- 

100 

iivxsrMnT  H 

Initial  Cost  (000) 

«      25  • 

30  » 

35  1 

85        1 

35 

♦          35    1 

27 

Life  in  Tears 

18 

16 

U* 

15 

15 

15 

20 

Life  in  Miles  (000) 

1,350 

1,200 

1,050 

1.500 

1,500 

1,500 

2,000 

CPXBATIIG  COSTS  FXB  MIIZ,   CIITS  H 

Power  Maintenance 

lepairs 

6.1+ 

9.00 

13.65 

3.8 

3.90 

3.90 

9.00 

Depreciation 

1.85 

2.50 

3.33 

5.07 

3.50 

3.50 

1.37 

Total 

8.25 

11.50 

16.98 

8.87 

7.1*0 

7.1*0 

10.37 

Txaaqportation 

roal 

3.00 

5.1a9 

8.88 

II+.I4D 

8.60 

U.50 

5.50 

Lubrication 

.005 

.005 

.005 

.25 

.05 

.05 

- 

Sqpplies 

.003 

.003 

.003 

.25 

.05 

.05 

- 

Total 

U.338 

5.1*27 

8.96 

11*.  90 

8.70 

U.60 

5.50 

Total  OperatiAg  Costa 

12.588 

16.927 

25.91* 

23.77 

16.10 

12.00 

15.87 

*         Vo  oontainers  on  motive 

power  unit. 

^^         Based  on  lerel  tangent  traok. 

/         Baaed  on  tons  of  ooal  or  gallons 

of  oil  per  horsepower  hour. 

••       Container. Car  -  Gross  Weight  87-1/2  tons. 

Tare  25 

tons  including  oontainers. 

/        Prime  morer  horsepower. 

Including 

that   required  for  auxiliari 

LOS. 

//      Net  horsepower  for  traction. 

f§      Actual  subsiissions  from 

manufacturers. 

^f§§    95  pounds  coal  per  1000  gross  ton  miles;   8.1+  gallons  oil  per  100  pounds  ooal 
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Analysis  81. 3 


SECTION  81.     MODERNIZATION 
Summary  of  Specifications  of  Diesel  Power  Units  * 


SPECIFICATION 


DIESEL-E3JSCTRIC  DIESEL-MBCHANICAL 

BALDWIN  INGERSOLL-    INGERSOLL-  AUTOMATIC       AUTOMATIC     CLARK  •♦• 

LOOMOTIVE   RAND  RAND  GEAR  GEAR  COR-      EQUIPMENT 

WORKS  COMPACT         COMPANY         CORPORATION  PO RAT ION       COMPANY 

LOCOMOTIVE  RAIL  CAR       LOCOMOTIVE  LOCOMOTIVE     LOCOMOTIVE  LOCOMOTIVE 


TRACTIVE  POWER 
Horsepower 

Aggregate  / 

Wheel  /  / 
Tractive  Kffort 


-  Lbs,  (000) 


TONNAGE  RATING  # 
it  60  Mllee  per  Hour 

Car  Tons 

Net  Tons 

Trailing  Core  ♦• 
At  50  Miles  per  Hour 

Ccu:  Tons 

Net  Tons 

Trailing  Cars  •• 
At  1+0  Miles  per  Hour 

Car  Tons 
•  Net  Tons 

Trailing  Cars  ** 

WEIGHT  OF  UNIT  (OOO) 


600 

600 

1^0 

i*30 

29 

36 

210 

• 

160 

. 

2 

1*5  M/H 

1*63 

388 

338 

288. 

5 

1* 

620 

675 

U*5 

I4OO 

7 

7 

200 


180 


800 

61+0 

J4O 


335 
260 

3 

568 

1+18 
6 

950 

700 

10 

200 


30 


i^e 

lOT 

1 

273 
196 

3 

im 

378 

5 

ISO 


600 

50 

1,600 

1,280 

57 

267 

182 

3 

9<a 

10 

liTO 

3li5 

5 

1.350 

975 

15 

793 
568 

9 

?,095 

1.510 

25 

160 


FUEL 
Kind 
Consumption 


Gels,  Hr,/ 


MILEAGE 
Daily 
Annual  (000) 

INVESTMENT  # 
Initial  Cost  (000) 
Life  in  Yaeu-s 
Life  in  Miles  (000) 

OPERATING  COSTS  PER  MILE,  CENTS  # 
Power  Maintenance 
Repairs 
Depreciation 
Total 

Transportation 
Fuel 

Lubrication 
Supplies 
Total 


Total  Operating  Costs 


13.1*88 


13.09 


16.20 


1+.66 


6.52 


♦  ^  No  containers   on  motive  power  unit. 

4     Based  on  level  tangent  track. 

/     Based  on  tons   of  coal  or  gallons  of  oil  per  horsepower  hour. 

*»  Container  Car  -  Gross  ".Veight  87-1/2  tons.   Tare  25  tons   including  oontainers. 

**»Dlesel-Hydraulic. 

/    Prlmemover  horsepower,    including  that    required  for  auxiliaries. 

//  Net  horsepower   for  traction. 

f4  Actual   submissions   from  manufacturers. 


iSk 


Diesel 
0.51* 

Diesel 

Diaaal 

Diesel 
.016 

Diesel 
.015 

Diesel 
.616 

300 

75 

550 
101 

350 
101 

300 
,100 

300 
100 

100 

$    110 

23 

1,750 

1 

•        85 
23 

1     110 
21 

1       38 

15 
1.500 

♦        65 

15 

1.500 

«      97 

15 
1.500 

3.33 

6.88 

9.710 

3.98 
3.38 
7.36 

5.00 

U.37 
9.37 

1.00 
2.50 
3.50 

1.00 

14.33 
5.33 

6.00 

9.70 

15.00 

3.75 

.025 

.003 

3-T7Q 

3.60 
.32 
.50 

5.72 

1».50 
.53 
.30 

6.83 

1«00 
.10 

.06 
1.16 

1.00 

1.19 

6.75 
.675 
.300 

7.T«J5 

23.1I25 


4      ""*{ 


m      '; 
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SECTION  81.     MODERNIZATION 
Analysis  81. U     Fixed  and  Variable  Line  Costs  -   Indicated  by  Subnissions  for  Freight  Power  Cars 


AUTO- 

INGER-                 WESTINO- 

MATIC 

CLARK 

SOLL 

HOUSE 

GEAR 

BROTfN 

BQUIP- 

RAND 

ELEC- 

COR- 

BESLER BESLER  GURVEY 

IIENT 

COM-       RYAN 

TRIC   k 

PORA-     BESLER 

SYSTEM  SYSTQJ  CORPOR- 

COM- 

PANY      CAR       MFG.   CO 

TION       SYSTEM 

500         1000 

AT  ION 

PANY 

DIESEL     COM-     DIESEL 

MECHAN-  MECHAN- 

H.P.       H.P.     MTTHAN-  HYDRAU- 

RT.RC-     PANY 

ELEC- 

ICAL 

ICAL 

STEAM     STEAM 

ICAL 

Lie 

TRIG       STEAM 

TRIC 

Capacity 

Based  on 

Maximum 

Speed  of  50  miles  per 

hour  on 

level,  tangent  traok. 

Total  Revenue  Cars 

3 

2 

5           10 

6 

5 

h            5 

h 

Gross  Tonnage  -  Total 

259 

177.5 

l|)i?         882.5 

562.5 

U56.3 

370.7    I457.7 

390.5 

Power  Car 

au 

90 

90          95 

125 

106.3 

108.2     107.7 

125 

Trailers 

.175 

87.5 

550        787.5 

I437.5 

350 

262.5     350 

265.5 

Containers  -  Total 

k 

9 

2U          U9 

31 

25 

18          23 

20 

Power  Car 

h 

U 

h           h 

6 

5 

3           3 

5 

Trailers 

10 

5 

20          U5 

25 

20 

15           20 

15 

Net  Tonnage  -  Total 

175 

112.5 

500        612.5 

387.5 

512.5 

225         287.5 

250 

Power  Car 

50 

50 

50          50 

75 

62.5 

37.5       37.5 

62.5 

Trailers 

125 

62.5 

250        562.5 

312.5 

250 

187. 5    250 

187.5 

Tractive  Effort 

25U 

112.5 

358        635 

Uio 

3148 

27I+.5    393 

290.5 

Average -Load  -  Loaded 

Cars  (60^) 

1.8 

1.2 

3.0        6.0 

3.6 

5.0 

2.ii.     3.0 

2.1+ 

Loaded  Containers  (60^) 

8.U 

5.U 

iluU     29.U 

18.6 

15.0 

10.8       13.8 

12.0 

Net  Tonnage 

♦ 

75.6 

U8.6 

129.6    26I+.6 

167.  U 

135.0 

97.2     I2U-2 

108.0 

Variable  Line  Cost  per 

Train  Mile  - 

Power  Maintenance 

I4.00 

2.19 

5.21      14.67 

8.00 

5.80 

5.20       5.05 

10.10 

Power  Transportation 

1.16 

1.12 

3.9I4      7.58 

ii.89 

3.07 

1.55       6.21 

7.00 

Wages 

13.33 

13.33 

13.33     13.33 

13.33 

13.33 

13.33     13.33 

13.33 

Total 

18.1j9 

17. 6U 

20. U8     25.58 

26.22 

22.20 

20.08     2U.59 

30.1+3 

Total  Line  Cost  -  Per 

Loaded  Car  Mile  • 

- 

Variable 

i 

10.25 

1I4.70 

6.83      U.25 

7.30 

7.I4D 

8.35       8.16 

12.65 

Fixed 

4 

10.92 

10.92 

10.92    10.92 

10.92 

10.92 

10.92    10.92 

10.92 

Total 

21.17 

25.62 

17.75     15.17 

18.22 

18.52 

19.27     19. 08 

23.57 

Per  Train  Mile 

% 

38.11 

30.71+ 

53.25    60.68 

65.59 

5U.96 

1+6.15     57.21+ 

56.90 

Per  Net  Ton  Mile 

■ 

5.05 

6.09 

U.11     2.29 

3.91 

1^07 

U.75      U-61 

5.27 

Capacity 

Based  on 

MaximuB  Speed  of  6O  miles  per 

hour  on  level,   tangent  traok. 

Total  Revenue  Cars 

2 

1 

3            8 

3 

3 

2            3 

3 

Gross  Tonnage  -  Total 

171.5 

90.0 

267. 0    707. 5 

500.0 

281.2 

195.7     370.0 

215.5 

Power  Car 

au 

90 

92         95 

125 

106.2 

108. 2     195 

128 

Trailers 

87.5 

- 

175        612.5 

175 

175 

87.5     175 

87.5 

Containers  -  Total 

9 

11* 

lit         39 

16 

15 

8           13 

10 

Power  Car 

U 

h 

U          h 

6 

5 

3           3 

5 

Trailers 

5 

m 

10         35 

10 

10 

5         10 

5 

Net  Tonnage  -  Total 

L 

112.5 

50 

175       U87.5 

200 

187.5 

100       162.5 

125 

Power  Car 

50 

50 

50         50 

75 

62.5 

37.5    37.5 

62.5 

Trailers 

62.5 

125        U37.5 

125 

125 

62.5   125 

62.5 

Tractive  Effort 

137 

71 

220         514 

381 

210.5 

111.5     182.5 

17I+.5 

Average  Load  -  Loaded 

Cars   (60??) 

1.2 

0.6 

1.8        U.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.2         1.8 

i.e 

Loaded  Contain* 

.rs  (60?J) 

5.U 

2.U 

8.U     23.  U 

9.6 

9.0 

1+.8         7.8 

6.0 

Net  Tonnage 

* 

I48.6 

21.6 

75.6     165.8 

86.  U 

81.0 

U3.2       70.2 

51+.  0 

Variable  Line  Cost  -  Per  Train  Mile 

Power  Maintenance 

i+.oo 

2.19 

3.21       U.67 

8.00 

5. 80 

5.20       5.05 

10.10 

Power  Transportation 

1.16 

1.12 

5.9U  .   7.58 

U.89 

5.07 

1.55       6.21 

7.00 

Wages 

13.33 

13.33 

13.33    13.33 

13.53 

13.33 

13.33     13.33 

13.33 

Total 

18.149 

16. 6U 

20.  U8    25.58 

26.22 

22.20 

20.08     21+.  59 

30.1+3 

Total  Line  Cost  -  Per 

Loaded  Car  Mile 

Variable 

# 

i5.ia 

16. 6U 

11.38      5.33 

li4.57 

12. 3i* 

16.73     13.66 

16.91 

Fixed 

/ 

10.92 

10.92 

10.92     10.92 

10.92 

10.92 

10.92     10.92 

10.92 

Total 

26.53 

27.56 

22.50     16.25 

25.i49 

23.26 

27.65     21+.  58 

27.83 

Per  Train  Mile 

1 

31.59 

♦*27.56 

I4D.IJ     77.99 

U5.88 

I4I.86 

53.18    14!+.  25 

50.09 

Per  Net  Ton  Mile 

■ 

6.50 

12.80 

5.31      U.76 

5.31 

5.17 

7.68       6.50 

9.27 

•  Loaded  Containers  ©  9  tons  each. 

#  Variable  Train  Mile  Cost  divided  by  number  of  loaded  oars. 
fi  Average  Fixed  Line  Cost  of  Rail   Branch  Line  Way  Trains. 

I  Product,   of  Car  Mile  Cost  and  number  of  Loaded  Cars. 

■  Quotient  of  Train  Mile  Cost  and  Average  Load  of  Net  Tonnage. 

•*  Cost  is  based  on  running  one  oar  instead  of  the  theortical  0.6  oar. 


SmStim  81.      MODBRNIZATICW 
Analysis  81,5     ?lxed  and  Variable  Line  Costs  -  Indicated  by  Sukmissione  for  Light  Steam  Loo(^otives 
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BETK-  BETH- 

l£S3k.  LEHEU 

STEEL  STEEL 

BALDWIN  BALDWIN  BALDWIN  BESLER       COM-  COH- 

LOCO       LOCO-       UXJC^     SYSTEMS     PANY  PANY 

MOTIVE    MOTIVE     MOTIVE     2000         962  735 

WORKS       WOHCS       WORKS       H.P.  H.P.  H.P. 


■H 


LIMA  RYAN 

LOCO-  CAR 

MOTIVE  CCM- 

WOHKS  PANY 


Captfolty 
Total  Raranue  Cars 
Oross  Tom>ac«  "  Total 
Pnror  Car 
Trailers 
Cootalnars  -  Total 
Pojinr  Car 
Trailers 
lot  Tannage  -  Total 
Posrar  Car 
Trailers 
Traotlve  Effort 
Average  Load  -  Loadad  Cars  (6O5C) 
Loaded  Containars(60^) 
Net  Tonaaga  * 

Variable  Line  Cost  -  i-er  Train  Mile  - 
Power  Malntananoe 
Power  Transportation 
Wagas 


Based  on  Msxlmia  Spaed  of  50  Miles  per  hour  on  level,   tangent  track 


Total 
Total  Llna  Cost 

Variable 

Fixed 

Total 
Par  Train  Mile 
Par  K«t  Ton  Mlla 


Par  Loadad  Car  Mlla 

J 


1 

133.0 

1+5.5 

87.5 

5 

5 
62.5 

62.5 

125 

0.6 

3.0 

27.0 

8.25 

I4.35 

13.33 

25.91 

I42.35 
10.92 

53.27 
31.96 
11.838 


3 
312.5 

50 
262.5 

15 

15 
187. 5 

187. 5 
225 
1.8 

9.0 
81.0 

11.50 

5.I42 

13.33 

30.25 

16.75 
10.92 
27.67 
1<9.61 
6,125 


5 
512.5 

75 
U37.5 

25 

25 
312.5 

3^2.5 

375 

3.0 

15,0 

135.0 

16,98 

8.96 

13.33 

39.27 

13.09 
10.92 
2U.01 
72,03 
5.336 


2U 
2220 

120 
2100 

120 

120 
1500 

1500 

1550 
li*.l+ 
72.0 
61+8.0 

8.87 
114.90 

13.33 
37.10 

2.58 

10.92 

13.50 

191*.  I45 

3.000 


11 

1057.5 

95 

962.5 
55 

55 
687.5 

687.5 
719 
6.6 

33.0 
297.0 

7.1+0 

8,70 

13.33 

29.1+3 

U,li6 

10,92 

15.38 

101,51 

3.1+ie 


U 
I+I45 

95 
350 

20 

20 
250 

250 
286 

2.1+ 

12.0 

108.0 

7.1+D 

I+-50 

13.33 

25.23 

10.55 
10.92 
21,1+7 
51,60 

U,778 


7 
688.5 

70 
612,5 

35 

35 
1+37.5 

1+37.5 

1+62 

1+.2 

21.0 

189.0 


17 
1572,5 

85 
U+87.5 

85 

85 
1122.5 

1122,5 

1125 
10,2 
51.0 
1+59.0 


10.37  7.35 

5.50  13.80 

13.33  13.33 

29.20  3l+.i+8 


6.91+ 
10.92 
17.86 
75.01 

3.970 


3.50 

10.92 

li*.l+2 

U+7.08 

3.201+ 


Capaeltjr 
Total  Raranue  Cars 
Oross  Tonnage  -  Total 

Power  Car 

Trailers 
Containers  -  Total 

Power  Car 

Trailers 
Hat  Tonnage  -  Total 

Power  Car 

Trailars 
TraotlTe  Effort 
liraraca  Load  -  Loaded  Cars  (60^) 

Loadad  Containers  (609() 

■at  Tonnage     * 
Tarlable  Line  Cost  -  Per  Train  Mile  - 

Pnrar  Maintenance 

Power  Transportation 

Hagas 

Total 
Total  Line  Cost  -  Par  Loadad  Car  Mlla 

Variable 

naad 

Total 
Par  Train  Mlla 
Par  Mat  Ton  Mlla 


Based  on  Maxlaum  ^ed  of  60  Miles  per  hour  on  level,  tangent  track 


Speed  Too  High 


«iaa 


16 

1220 

120 

1100 

80 

80 
1000 

1000 
1075 
9.6 
1+8.0 
1+32.0 


6 
520 

95 
1+25 

30 

30 
375 

375 
37U 
3.6 
18.0 
162,0 


2 
270 

95 
175 

10 

10 

125 

125 
152 

1,2 

6.0 

5I+.O 


8.87        7.1+0 
li+.90        8.70 

13.33  13.33 

37. 10  29.  k) 


3.82 
10.92 

11*.  7U 
lla.55 
3.277 


2 

21+5 
70 

175 
10 

10 

125 

125 
195 

1,2 
6.0 

5I+.0 


Speed 


Too 


Hlch 


8,17 
10,92 
19.09 
68.71 

I4.2I42 


7.1+0 

10,37 

I+.50 

5.50 

13.33 

13.33 

25.23 

29.20 

21,02 

21+.  50 

10,92 

10,92 

31.91+ 

35.62 

38,33 

1+2.1+1+ 

7.099 

7. 880 

.  1»  •■.  ■-1     { 


4 


-  ^ 


.■1 


*  Loaded  Containars  A  9  tons  each.   ~~" 

#  Variable  Train  Mile  Cost  divided  by  number  of  Loaded  Cars. 
/  Average  Plxed  Line  Cost  of  Rail  Branch  Line  Way  Trains. 

I  Prodoot  of  Car  Mlla  Cost  and  nianber  of  Loaded  Cars. 

■  Quotient  of  Train  Mile  Cost  and  Average  Load  of  Net  Tonmge. 


.-no 


/jialvsi;,  81.6 


SECTION  81.   MODERNIZATION 

Fixfid  and  Variable  Costs  Indicat«c  by  Submissions  for  Light  Diesel  - 
Electric  Loooriotiver  'Jid  Light  Diesel  Mechanical  Locomotives 

EliXTRIC  LOCOUOTIVES        MECHANICAL  LOCOMOTIVES 
BALr.riN  AUTOMATIC  AUTOMATIC   CLARK 

LOr^-  INCERSOLL  INGERSOLL   GEAR      GEAR    EQUIPtfENT 
MOTIVE   RAND      RAND     CORPO-    CORPO-    COMPANY 
HD'-XS   COMPANY   COMPANY   RATION    RATION   HYDRAULIC 


Capacity                                               Based  on 

Maximum 

Speed  of  50 

miles  per 

hour  on 

Level,    tanj 

jent  track. 

Total   Re\'enue  Cp.rs 

5 

h 

6 

3 

5 

15 

Gross  Tonnage  -  Total 

537.5 

hho 

625 

322.5 

517.5 

1389.5 

Potrer  Car 

100 

90 

100 

60 

80 

77 

Trailers 

I4.37.5 

350 

525 

262.5 

U37.5 

1312.5 

Containers  -  Total 

25 

20 

30 

15 

25 

75 

Power  Car 

«* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Trailers 

25 

20 

30 

15 

25 

75 

Net  Tonnage  -  Total 

312.5 

250 

375 

187.5 

312.5 

937.5 

Power  Car 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Trailers 

312.5 

250 

375 

187.5 

312.5 

937.5 

Tractive  Effort 

338 

288 

las 

198 

345 

975 

A\'erage  Load  -  Loaded  Cars  (60^) 

3.0 

2.U 

.3.6 

1.8 

3.0 

9.0 

Loaded  Containers   (60^) 

15.0 

12.0 

18.0 

9.0 

15.0 

U5.0 

Net  Tonnage              » 

135 

108 

162 

81 

135 

1+05 

Variable  Line  Cost  -  Per  Train  Mile  - 

Power  Maintenance 

9.71 

7.36 

9.37 

3.50 

5.33 

15.70 

Power  Transportation 

3.78 

5.72 

6.83 

1.16 

1.19 

7.72 

Wages 

13.33 

13.33 

13.33 

13.33 

13.33 

13.33 

Total 

26.82 

26.I4I 

29.53 

18.00 

19.85 

36.75 

Total  Line  Coat  -  Per  Loaded  Car  Mile  - 

Variable                    # 

8.96 

11.25 

8.23 

10.00 

6.62 

li.08 

Fixed                        ft 

10.92 

10.92 

10.92 

10.92 

10.98 

10.92 

Total 

19.88 

22.17 

19.15 

20.92 

17.51* 

15.00 

Per  Train  Mile               | 

59. 6U 

53.35 

68.9U 

37.66 

52.51 

135.00 

Per  Net  Ton  Mile           ■ 

U.U30 

1*.9U0 

li.256 

1*.61j9 

3.889 

3.333 

Capacity                                                 Based  or 

1  Maximum 

Speed  of  60 

miles  per 

hour  on 

level,   tangent  traok. 

Total   Revenue  Cars 

2 

3 

1 

3 

10 

Gross  Tonnage  -  Total 

^eed 

265.0 

362.5 

lli7.5 

3J42.5 

952.0 

Power  Car 

90.0 

100.0 

60.0 

80.0 

77.0 

Trailers 

too 

175.0 

262.5 

87.5 

262.^ 

875.0 

Containers  -  Total 

10 

15 

5 

15 

50 

Power  Car 

High 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Trailers 

10 

15 

5 

15 

50 

Net  Tonnage  -  Total 

125 

187.5 

62.5 

187. 5 

625 

Power  Car 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Trailers 

125 

187.5 

62.5 

187. 5 

- 

Tractive   Effort 

160 

260 

117 

192 

651 

Average  Load  -  Loaded  Cars  {60%) 

1.2 

1.8 

0.6 

1.8 

6.0 

Loaded  Containers  (609S) 

6.0 

9.0 

3.0 

9.0 

30.0 

Net  Tonnage             * 

5U.0 

81.0 

27.0 

81.0 

270.0 

Variable  Line  Cost  -  Per  Train  Mile  - 

Power  Maintenance 

7:36 

9.37 

3.50 

5.33 

15.70 

Power  Transportation 

5.72 

6.83 

1.17 

1.19 

7.72 

Tfages 

13.33 

13.33 

13.33 

13.35 

13.33 

Total 

26.  Ul 

29.53 

18.00 

19.85 

36.75 

Total  Line  Cost  -  Per  Loaded  Car  Mile  • 

■ 

Variable                    # 

22.01 

16.1a 

30.00 

11.05 

6.12 

Fixed                          fi 

10.92 

10.92 

10.92 

10.92 

10.92 

Total 

32.93 

27.33 

I4O.92 

21.95 

17.0li 

Per  Train  Vdlo               | 

39.51 

1J9.19 

2I4.55 

39.51 

102.21 

Per  Het  Ton  Mile           ■ 

7.317 

6.072 

9.093 

U.877 

3.785 

Loaded  Containers  :-.   9  tons  each. 

Variable  Train  "lie  Cost  divided  by  number  of  Loaded  Cars. 
^  Average  Fixed  Line  Cost  of  Rail  Branch  Line  Way  Trains. 
-  r roouc :  of  Car  iaile  Cost  and  number  of  Loaded  Cars. 
■  Quotien::  of  Train  Mile  Cost  and  Average  Load  of  Net  Tonnage. 


SECTION  85.   CONTAINERS 

Analysis  83. 1  Containers  Built  for  Transportation  via  Rail,  Highway  or  Water 

OUTSIDE  DIMENSIONS      CAPACITY 

HTniBCR 
TYPK 


IAMB 


HTniBCR 
ORVED 


LENGTH  WIDTH  HEIGHT 
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^^  LIGHT 

CUBIC  WEIGHT 
POUNDS  FEET   POUND 


CONTAINERS  DESIGNED  TO  CARRY  ORDINARY  FREIGHT,  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 


k   Light  Co. 
ft  Light  Co. 
Inc. 


Acme  Fast  Freight,  Ino.  (W.P.Kellett) 

Motor  Terminals  Co.  (B.F.  Fitch) 

Cincinnati  Motor  Terminals  Company 

Security  Storage  Co. 

Ht.  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Security  Storage  Co. 

Security  Storage  Co. 

Milwaukee  Electric  Ry. 

Milwaukee  Electric  Ry. 

Railway  Motor  Truoking, 

Mb.  Vernon  Car  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Youngstown  Steal  Door  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

New  York  Central  Railroad 

The  L.C.L.  Corporation 

The  L.C.L.  Corporation 

Mt.  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Co. 


CONTAINERS  DESIGNED  TO  CARRY 
Milwaukee  Electric  Ry.  &   Light  Co. 
Pennsylvsuiia  Railroad 
Pennsylvania  RailrosLd 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Youngstown  Steel  Door  Co. 
■lew  York  Central  Railroad 
Mew  York  Central  Railroad 
Youngstown  Steel  Door  Co. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Youngstown  Steel  Door  Co. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 


Roll 

Crane 

iCrane 

Crane 

Roll 

Crane 

Crane 

Crane 

Crane 

Slide 

Slide     *♦ 

Roll  k   Slide 

Roll       / 

Crane  Lift 

Crane  Lift 

Crane  Lift 

Crane  Lift 

Crane  Lift 

Crane  Lift 

Crane  Lift 

Crane  Lift 

Crane  Lift 

Crane  Lift 

Lift  Truck  /  2,526 

Roll      ^ 


GONDOLA  CARS 
3/I4"  25000 
60000 
20000 
13000 


30000 
30000 
13000 
10000 
12500 

28000 
10000 
12000 
12000 
12000 
12000 
12000 
12000 

12000 
10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 


GONDOLA  CARS 
11" 


9" 
9" 
9" 
9" 
0" 
^  «  ,  Hi" 

8-3/li"x8' 2-1/8"  11000 
8-3/Q+"x8' 2-1/8"  11000 


16000 
1600c 
16000 
16000 
16000 
16000 


Hi" 


X  3' 
X  7- 


6" 
0" 


16000 
8000 
8000 

16000 


1,050 
1,000 

950 

800 
823 
790 
790 
700 
600 
557 

5I48 
li95 

hhk 
hho 
Uuo 
Uko 

14,0 
W*o 

hho 
1*30 
I426 
I426 
ia7 

301* 


237 
230 
230 
230 
220 
220 
209 
209 

131* 
128 
110 


5.800 
6,000 

U,ooo 

2.935 

U.ooo 
2,600 
1.900 
5,720 

3,200 

Il.,800 
2,280 
2,61*0 
2,800 
2,900 

3,000 

3,050 

3,100 

3,050 

2,1400 

3,000 
3,000 

2.967 

1,760 


3,150 

3.010 

3,1*55 
3,600 
3,000 
2,015 
2,300 
3,000 
2^70 
2,800 
1.11*5 


CONTAINERS  DESIGNED  TO  CARRY  REFRIGERATED  FREIGHT,  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  ON  FLAT  OR  GONDOLA  CARS 


R.  V.  Grayson 

The  L.C.L.  Corporation 


Lift  Truck  /  /   -   9'  5"  x  7'  2"  x  gno-^A" 
Lift  Truok  /  ^  U      9'  3-3/8"x  7'  2^x   9'  h" 


CONTAINERS  DESIGNED  TO  CARRY  ORDINARY  FREIGHT,  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  IN  BOX  CARS 


C.G.  Stetson  (Fidelity  Storage 
k   Transfer  Co.   ) 
Church  Freight  Service,  Ino. 
Boston  k   Maine  Railroad 
Boston  k   Maine  Railroad 


Lift  Truok 

Roll 
Roll 
Roll 


-   7'  6"  X  k'   0" 


6'  6" 


288  3,800 
260  3,200 


3250    180  1,700 


50   6'  0"  X  2'  8"  X  6*  6" 

-  3'   6"  X  3*  6"  X  U'  0" 

-  U'  6"  X  3'  U"  X  3'  8" 


CONTAINERS  DESIGNED  TO  CARRY  REFRIGERATED  FREIGHT,  FOR  TRANSPJ«TATIOK  IN  BOX  CARS 
Churoh  Freight  Service,  Inc.  Roll  50   6'  0"  x  2«  8"  x  6'  6" 


2500 
5000 
2100 


2500 


90  Uoo 
77  551* 
55   51i* 


80 


700 


"*   Aluminum  construction. 
/   Also  arranged  for  crane  lift. 
/   Experimental . 


~~?   For  brlok,  etc, 
y   For  line,  eto. 
••   Open  top. 


"i.. 


-  K 


1 


i 


>*-' 
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SECTION  6k.     WEIGHT 
Analysis  SU.l  Rail  Freight  Car  Characteristics  -  1953 


rYPE  OF  CAR 


ALL  CARS 

BOX 
House 
Automobile 
Pumltxire 
Ventilated 

REFRIGERATOR 

POULTRY  AND  STOCK 
Poultry 
Stock 

OPEN  TOP 
Gondola 
Hopper 

lAK 

FLAT 


FREIGHT  CARS 

AVERAGE 

AVERAGE 

AVERAGE 

% 

TARE 

LOAD 

CAPACITY 

OF 

WEIGHT 

LIMIT 

CUBIC 

NUMBER           TOTAL 

TONS 

TONS 

FEET 

2.147.797    100.0 


151.139 


6.3 


21.5 


27.5 


55.6 


38.2 


2,2U7 


1,061,806 

U3.9 

21.3 

50.5 

2,878 

851.009 

35.2 

20.5 

50.6 

2,755 

135,155 

5.6 

25.5 

53.1+ 

3,598 

32,731 

1.3 

25.5 

51.7 

3.716 

142,911 

1.8 

21.5 

38.0 

2.10+7 

1.91*8 


85.981 

3.6 

19.5 

1+5.5 

2.1+85 

3.037 

0.2 

a.5 

1+9.1+ 

3,309 

82,9W+ 

3.4 

19.5 

1+5.5 

2,U57 

885,777 

36.6 

21.2 

66.3 

1.717 

l427,9U7 

17.7 

21.5 

6t+.5 

1,531 

i*57,830 

18.9 

21.0 

68.0 

1,892 

127,865 

5.3 

23.5 

1+9.7 

1,100 

105,229 

1+.3 

17.0 

56.5 

1,980 

Included  in  above  enumeration  are  private  oara  as  foil 
Tank,  117,791s  Poultry,  2,807j  Refrigerator,  131,072. 


Source:  Section  of  Car  Pooling  Study  and  the  Official  Railway  Equipment  Register. 
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Analysis    85. 1    Distribution  of  Rail  Traffic  Among  Types  of  Equipment 
December  I3,   19^^; 


;*,;  j 


CdOIODITY  GROUP 


PERCENTAGE  OF  COMMODITY  TOM  MILES  CARRIED 
REFHICEP-  VENTILATSD     POULTRY     ~ 


BOX    ATOR 


FLAT 
BOX    AND  STOCK  OONDOU  HOPPER  TAIJK   CAB 


ALL  COMODITIES 


I  ROUGH  MATERIAL 
Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 


II  RAW  MATERIAL 
ftilk  Grain  and  Beets 
Perishables 
Live  Animals 
Coal  and  Coke 
Ores 

Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
Forests  Products 


III  SEMIPROCESSED  MATERIAL 
Cotton,  Hay  and  Tobacco 
Paper  and  Products 


IV  NECESSARIES 
Cereals 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Products 
Edible  Animal  Products 
Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Manufactured  Food 
Textiles  and  Leather 


VI  AUXILIARIES 
Petroleum  and  Products 
a»llding  Materials 
Chemicals 
Miscellaneous 


711  ACCESSORIES 
Iron  and  Steel 
Other  Metals 
Appliances 
Glass  and  Tile 


3li^ 


lU't 


*% 


2% 


1«C   215C 


9% 


20 

- 

23^ 

I4f 

95 

* 

2 

96 

ii+ 

5 

- 

58 

- 

70 

- 

79 

- 

lOOjS 

100 

- 

100 

- 

605J 

33^ 

99 

1 

76 

17 

2 

96 

1+8 

8 

65 

27 

100 

- 

355« 

H 

1+ 

95 

. 

66 

. 

(s 

8 

61% 

1+5 

- 

100 

- 

87 

- 

99 

> 

- 

- 

595e 

WH 

" 

59 

16 

*% 

ua 

2% 

^ 

* 

- 

1+ 

1 

1 

m 

• 

» 

- 

86 

. 

« 

- 

- 

38 

57 

~ 

• 

17 

25 

" 

- 

15 

15 

1 

• 

5 

♦ 

*% 

* 

2 
1 
1 


3 


2% 

1 
5 


3i^ 
50 

* 

3 


1% 


1% 

2 


65t 

3 
5 

U2 
7 


59  7S 
95 

31+ 
12 


13f 


5% 
5 


11+ 


1% 


IS 
3 

10 

1 


,*i. 


9 


i 

V. 


*  Less  than  jgi 


2lU 


SECTIOH  gg.     MOJILITT 
Analysis  89. 1     Rail   Car  Service  1)7  Type  of  Eqiiipnient  -  Decem'ber  I3,    1  (33 


iOA.   CABS        BOX 
C.L.     L.C.L.  C.L.     L.C.L. 


POULTRY 
REFRIG-   AHS 
EHATOR  STOCK   GOHDOLA  HOPPER 


TASK 


CAR 


i 


CARS  OmSD  ABB  FERCHrTAGES  BY  TYPES 

Total  2.Ul7,795 

Carrier  2,l66,127 
Private 


PERCEHTAGE  OP  TOTAL  CAB  MILES 

Car  Load  100.00^ 
Less  Car  Load 

AVERAOE  HAUL-(UIL£S)  375.5 

AVERAGE  LOAD  (TCVS)  28.2 

AVERAGE  KEVJOIUI 

Per  Car  $  91.28 

Per  Ton  3-^8 

Per  Car  liile  .276 

Per  Ton  lllle  .012 

Per  Equated  Ton  Mile  .OO6 


2*51.670 

100.00^ 
199.1 


U9.O2 


6.25j(     3.565s    17.7051*  is.S^i*     5.295t    ^.-^i 


AVERAGE  CAR  DAIS  II  TRAVSIT 


TOTAL 
PATRGH 

Total 

Origin 

Destination 
CARRIER 

Total 

Origin 

Intermediate 

Destination 

Road 

COMPARATIVE  DETSHTIOV 

Patron 

Carrier 

Total 

Yard 

Road 

MILES  PER  CAB  DAT 
Overall 
Carrl^er 

Total 

Road 

CAR  MILES 
Actual  (Millions) 
Direct  (Millions) 

CIRCUITT 


6.00 

2.85 
1.42 
l.>*3 

3.15 

1.11 
.62 
.95 


53i 


63 

119 
395 


18. 5 
16.7 

10.8)( 


37.U2U 


U25.9 
27.2 


-    I  6lf.96 
U.59 

.208 
.011 
.006 


1.77        6.08 


.36 

.25 

.11 

I.UI 

M 
.22 

■M 

55 
25 

112 
lUl 

3.»* 
3.1 


2.61 
1.20 
i.ui 

3.U7 

.56 

1.16 

•73 
1.02 


17 

66 

115 
390 


6.9 
6.3 


198.1 


.92 
52.O8 


3.8»* 

1.12 


19.76         c^l.lU 


46.80 


U.85 


25.i95t      5.325^    I0.85lt    il.395t 

l6.89Jl  28jt 

1,168.6     385.8      208.8       212.1 
l4.9      11.9        46.0        52.0 


Z.2li     1.62)t 
-      1-70)1 

263.2     178.7 
29.6       19.8 


%  169.59  $130.40  $81.92     $92.44     $118.09  $59.92 

15.96       6.46      1.75       1.78         3.82      2.i4 


1.76 

.37 
.25 
.12 

.22 
.29 

.42 


21^ 

791« 


105 

441 


2.7 


.182 

.200 

.385 

.436 

.430 

•237 

.014 

.017 

.008 

.008 

.015 

.Oil? 

.008 

.009 

.005 

.005 

.008 

.007 

l.oiL       8.756 


5.59 

1.82 
.64 

1.18 

3.77 
.30 

1.19 
.39 

1.89 


335t 
675f 

? 

166 

247 
493 

l\\ 

9.05« 


2.00       6.29         7.09  4.65       4.82 


.48 

.38 
.10 

1.52 

.15 
.48 
.10 

.79 


6951 
30 

39 

193 

257 
487 


3.30 

1.90 

1.40 

3. 81 
2.01 
1.80 

2.99 

.52 

1.03 

i 

3.28 

1.41 
.61 
.73 

5H 

545« 

37 
11 

10 

34 


1.0 

.9 


2.0 
1.8 


30 

65 
291 


2.1 
1.9 


2.21 
1.01 
1.20 

2.44 
.41 
.87 
.45 
.71 


525« 

37 

15 


59 

111 
388 


1.5 
1.3 


2.30 

1.21 
1.09 

2.52 
.63 

:i 
.65 


48^        48K 


52% 

39 

13 


52 

85 
389 


■  3 
.3 


8.456  II.25J  S.€>i         14.656       10.8^ 


•  Does  not  include  Private  Cars 

#  Includes  Private  Gondola  Cars 


Analysis  90.1 


OPERATING  DISTRICT   NET  TON  MILKS 


SECTION  90.  UTILITY 

Rail  Freight  Car  P^rforiMJioe  -  1932 

AVERAGE  TON  MILES  PER  LOADED  CAR  MILE 
EQUATED  TON  MILES    CAR  TON  MILES 


05 


UNITED  STATES 

NEW  ENGLAND 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

TRUNK  LINE 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Hew  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 

CENTRAL 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 

POCAHC/NTAS 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

SOUTHEASTERN 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 

WESTERN  TRUNK  LINE 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 

SOUTHWESTEfoj 
Arkansas/ 
Louisiana 
New  Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Idaho 
Montaaa 
Oregon 
Washington 
looming 

PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Nevada 
Utah 


23 
17 
17 
19 
17 
18 
16 
15 

26 
18 
26 

29 
22 

26 

2U 
22 
22 

20 
27 

38 
36 

ho 

23 
21 

23 
18 
32 

I? 
17 
20 
22 

19 
19 
20 
22 

19 
18 

20 
20 
19 

20 
20 

«3 

18 
21 
19 

20 
20 
20 
20 
22 
17 

17 
17 
19 
11 

19 
18 


35 

33 
37 
33 
35 
3i 
29 

50 

35 
50 
56 

U6 

la 
la 

39 
52 

% 

70 
77 

la 
1^ 

55 
62 

57 
53 
59 
43 

57 
37 
39 
U3 
37 
55 
59 
59 
57 

39 
59 

i^U 
55 
hi 
57 

59 
39 
59 
59 
U5 
55 

55 
55 

57 

.21 

37 


65 

53 
52 
57 
53 
55 
55 
ijU 

65 
59 
65 
68 

61 
67 

65 
65 
65 
61 
67 

80 
78 
82 

61 
58 
79 
58 
72 
56 
52 
56 
59 

60 
61 
61 
61 
60 
59 
57 
60 
58 

61 
59 
62 

61 

60 
60 
60 

6e 

m 

I 

60 

3U 
61 

-52__ 


GROSS  TON  MILES 

78 

a 

66 

6e 
61 

61 

» 

Hi 
6? 
75 
It 
70 
77 

Hi 

'IK 

TB 
71 
77 

90 

m 


71 
S 


69 

69 
71 
10 

71 
69 
69 
67 

n 

67 

71 
65 
70 
Tk 
75 
71 

70 
71 
70 
69 
75 
66 

t 

72 
ill 
66 

i2_ 


•  ■  -*. 

W     M 


4 


1*1 
1- 


1  •  r, 


<  1 
1 


a6 


■        -.1: 


•    ,1 
I*' 


SECTION   30.      UTILITY 


Analy.-.lr.  30.."     Utilization  of  Box  Car  Capacity*  -  Hon-manuf ac tio-.- s  -  1333 


ICC 
COM- 

KO- 

DI?T  COMiiODIIIEP 

10.  ;iCC  CIJISSIFICAIICN) 

OHDIHABY  BOX  CAR 
;.'.755  cu.ft.-50.6  Ions) 
10    Wheat 
.'■0     Corn 
10     Oatn 

Bfirloy  and  Hye 

Blco 

Grain,   HOS 

rioTir,   Wheat 

Ileal ,    Com 

Flour  and  Meal.ikiible.HOS 

Cereal  Foods 

Mill  Products,  HOS 

Hay  and  Alfalfa 

Straw 

Tobacco,   Leaf 

Cotton  in  Bales 

Cotton  Linters,    etc. 

Cottonseed 

Cottonseed  Ileal  and  Cake 

Potatoes   (except  sweet) 

Cabbage 

Onions 

Beans  and  Peas,   Dried 

Fnalts,   Dried 

Vegetables,   Dry,   HOS 

Vegetable  Oil  and  Cato 

Peanuts 

Flaxseed 

Sugar  Beets 

Products  of  AgriCTilture,HOS 

Wool 

Hides,    Green 

Leather 

Fish  or  Sea-animal  Oil 

Animal  Products,  HOS 

Salt 

Lvinber,  Siingles,  Lath 
Box,  Crate ,  Cooperage 
Veneer  and  Built\q)  Wood 
Ho  sin 
Turpentine 
Crude  Rubber 
Forest  Products,  HOS 
%  Utilization,  weight  or 
Volune 


DZN-     STOWAGE 


FREIGffl    CAB 


kl 
k2 


50 
51 

60 
61 

70 
71 
80 
90 

91 
100 
101 

IW 
lUi 
150 

151 
152 
160 

161 
162 


260 

270 
271 
280 
282 

380 
430 
U3I 
U32 

Uho 

1*1*2 

»*i*3 


SITY     FACrOR  VOLUME  U7ILI- 

PEH  CKir:     POUND  CUBIC  CAR  AVER-       ZATION 

OF  :o:al     per     feit  capa-  age      *ei-  vd:"- 

CUBIC   PER  CITY  /  LOAD   GHT  UME 

CARS   7CNS  FOOT    TON  (TOMS)  {TONS)  ^  / 


CONTAINER 


AVER-  NUM-     UTlLl- 
AGE       BER     _ZATIO|r 


(a) 


/ 


H 

U 


18. 07  IU.07 

1.9U    dM 

1.79 
0.U9 

0.33 
0.09 

0.01 


1.55 
0.51*. 
0.;.'9 
O.l;- 
0.01 

1.77 

0.07 
0.10 
0.21 
1.1*0 

0.1+8 
0.10 
0.33 
1.13 
0.09 
O.2I* 
0.27 

1.01 
0.13 
0.15 
0.12 
0.09 
0.07 
0.05 
0.08 
0.03 
0.75 
0.63 

0.13 
0.13 
0.00 
0.00 

0.21* 

0.1*8 

0.03 
0.06 
0.01 

0.08 
0.33 


1.21 

o.oi* 

0.06 
0.11 
0.88 

0.18 
O.Ol* 
0.10 
0.1*5 
0.05 
0.18 
0.19 

0.51 
0.05 
0.06 
0.09 
0.07 
0.02 
O.Ol* 
0.03 
0.03 
0.97 

0.1*5 

0.05 
0.09 

0.02 
0.01 
O.ll* 

0.1*0 
1.80 
0.29 
0.02 
O.Ol* 
0.01 
0.06 
0.21 


36.6 

Us 

U5 

;?6 
3U 

U2 

36 
17 
30 

ll* 

11 

21* 
20 

15 
0 


^ 


28 
U2 
39 
27 
1*0 

17 

S 

28 

1*1 

25 

37 
32 

50 

'i. 

25 

1*0 

37 
33 

20 


5U.7 

U1.7 

i*i*.5 

77.0 

5»».l 
50.0 

5«.9 

U7.7 
55.6 
5'j.6 

117.7 
66.7 

ii*r'.8 

181.8 

83.1* 

100.0 

133.U 
66.7 

50.0 


50.1* 
66.2 
62.0 

35.? 

51.0 
55.1 

1*6.8 

57.9 

1*9.6 

U9.6 

23.1* 

U1.3 

19.3 

15.0 

33.1 
.7.6 

;'0.7 
1*1.3 
55.1 


27.6 

1*1*.  2 
Ul.l 
32.1 
U0.2 
;!?.!* 
27.0 


z\ 
61* 

PO 

56 
53 


2l*.3    1*856 
."O.s    1+1 
.1    1*1* 
18. 
22 


L8.2     36 
^2.1*    i*i* 


12.9 

13.7 
10.8 
ll*.0 
18.6 

;!6.6 

2l*.6 


52.7 

52.3 

17.9 

77.0 

35.8 

12.8 

71.5 

38.6 

^:J 

'^7.7 

57.9 

51.3 

53.7 

27.1 

7U.I 

37.2 

13.0 
24. 2 

50.0 

55.1 

117.7 

23.1* 

15.7 

51-3 

53-7 

36.9 
U5.9 

1*5-5 

60.6 

71.5 

38.6 

25.0 

133.U 

48.8 

20.7 

56.5 
34.4 

13.2 
23.1 

80.0 

18.0 

5U.I 

51.0 

28.3 

62.5 

l*l*.l 

20.9 

1*0.0 

68.9 
3U.i* 

29.5 

80.0 

26.8 

83.1* 

3Jii 

23.1* 

80.0 

23.7 

50.0 

55.1 

21.9 

54.1 

51.0 

23.8 

60.6 

U5.5 

33.U 

lOO.O 

27.6 

21.8 

27 

21 
28 

37 
1*9 

355« 

25 

26 

52 

5U 

26 

1*8 

31 

73 
91 
1*9 

1*6 

56 
Ul 

^i 

53 

U7 

U7 

U3 

U7 

66 

U3 


LOAD     PER     WEI-  Vo:.- 
( TONS)  CAR     GHT      UMl 

TypE#    **     n     H     U 


6658  lOOfJ 


55j< 

- 

9.2  2.39 

67 

C5 

12.0  3.6fc' 

67 

C5 

11.;-  3.67 

89 

C5 

6.5  U.9I* 

79 

C5 

9.2  U.37 

53 

C5 

10.0  5.51 

59 

C5 

8.5  3. 18 

U3H 

C5 

10.5  2.31 

1*2 

C5 

9.0  2.28 

1*5 

C5 

9.0  i*.i*5 

77 

C5 

1*.2  U.3I* 

53 

C5 

7.5  2.99 

67* 

CI2 

8.1*  I.5I* 

91 

CI2 

6.6  2.08 

33 

C5 

6.0  1.80 

50 

C5 

5.0  2.80 

f 

C5 

3.7  5.03 

^3 

C5 

7.5  3.55 

^^ 

C5 

10.0  2.1*6 

96 
90 
52 
7U 
80 
68 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Shi  loo^t 

72  100 

72  100 

3U  100 

60  100 


22J{  lOOjl 
18  100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


1*8 
1*0 

60 

80 


iMi  C5 
35  C5 
C5 
C5 
C5 
C5 
C5 
C5 
C5 
C5 
C5 


"+5 

51 

il 

67 
69 

R 


9.5  1.89 

6.5  1;92 


7.0  1.90 


Ski      C5 
kl        C5 


52 

55 
U7 

78 

71 

69 

1*0 

1*6 
73 

80 


C5 
C5 
C5 


k.2   3.7I* 

9.7  3.81 
11.0  U.17 

7.0  3-57 

3.7  3.57 
10.2  2.26 
6.2  2.90 
9.2  3. 08 
8.0  2.62 


7656  lOOi 

52  100 

56  100 

8l*  100 

78  100 

5U  100 

80  100 

3I*  100 

78  100 

88  100 

56  100 

3058  100* 

82  100 

50  100 

7k  100 

61*  100 


C5    12.5  2.36  lOOjt  lOOjl 


(a)  12.1  2.22 

C5     6.0  3.90 

15.0  1.58 

10.0  2.19 
9.2  2.59 

8.2  1*.08 

7.3  2.98 


CI  2 
C5 
C5 
C5 
(b) 


1*2 
1*8 
1*0 
80 
7k 
66 

35 


100 
100 
100 
KXD 
100 
100 
100 


66* 


100* 


1/3  In  C5.   2/3  in  C12.  (b)     2/3  in  C5.   1/3  in  a?. 

Based  on  average  weight  capacity  and  average  vol^ate   capacity  of  oars,   Analysis  84.1;  per  cent  of  total 

cars  and  total   tons  terminated,   year  I933,    ICC  Statistics.  -^^ysis  bh.i.  per  cent  of  total 

C5  is  500  cubic  foot,    12.5  ton  capacity  container;    0.2  is  1,200  cubic  foot,    ton  capacity  (12.«5  ton 
capacity  on  hi^way)   containers.  capacii,y  u-^O  ton 

Cubic  feet   (each  type  of  car)   divided  by  storage  factor. 
Average  load  divided  by  average  wei^t  capacity  of  car. 
Average  load  divided  by  average  vol\ane   capacity  of  car 

Sjoilblf  l^f  nrr>°?r  "-'^"Pli^^  by  volume  capacity  of  container   (5OO  or   1,200  cu.ft.)  with  maxlmm 
allowable  load  of  1,'.5  tons  except  for  C12  container  which  can  carry  37.5  tons  on  railroads  '""'"'^ 

Average  load  per  car  divided  by  average  load  per  container.  raiiroaas. 

Ivr™  i°i  ^T.*^^?.^^  l^'^  *°°'  ^°''   °5  container  and  by  37.5  tone  for  C12  container. 

tS^r  J°r>?o'"^rft!)  ''"'^  '^'"'"'^  ^  '"^  ^'°''"'*  ^^''"'^  ""^  "°'^"  °**^"y  °'  container 


SZCTICM  90.     UTILITY 
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ICC 
COM- 
MO- 
DITY 
10. 


U52 

1*62 
1*70 

U71 
512 
521 

5U0 
551 
552 
560 
561 
570 
581 

592 

593 
6>t0 
650 
651 
660 
662 
670 
671 

680 

690 
691 

694 
696 

697 
698 

699 
700 

701 


590 
591 


610 

611 


commodiths 
(icc  classification) 

ORDINARY  BOX  CAR 
(2,755  cu.ft. -50.6  Tone) 
Lubricating  Oils 
Petroletn  Products,  NOS 
Vebetable  Oils,  NOS 
Sugar  (Beets  or  Cane) 
Sirt^jE  and  Molasses 
Nails  amd  Wire 
Copper,  Brass  and  Bronze, 
Bar,  Sheet  and  Pipe 
Cement,  Portland,  etc. 
Brick,  Building  Tile 
Artificial  Stone,  NOS 
Lime,  Conmon 
Plaster 

Sewer  Pipe  and  Drain  Tile 
Vehicles,  Horse-drawn 
Autos  and  Trucks,  K.D. 
Auto  and  Truck  Tires 
Fertilizers,  NOS 
Newsprint  Paper 
Printing  Papers,  NOS 
Alcohol 

Explosives,  NOS 
Cotton  Cloth  and  Fabric 
Bagging  and  Bags 
Canned  Food  Products 
Tobacco,  Manufactured 
Paint  and  Varnish 
Paper  Bags  and  Wrappers 
Paperboard,  Pulpboard 
Building  Paper  aizid  Pre- 
pared Roofing 
Building  woodwork 
Soap  and  Washing  Powder 
Glass,  Flat 
Glass,  Bottles,  Jars 
Manufactures  and  Mis- 
cellaneous, NOS 
All  Ordinary  Box  Cars 

*  Utilisation,  Wei^t  or 
Volxme 

AUTO  BOX 
(3,598  cu.ft.-53.U  Tons) 
Autoffiobilea   (Passenger) 
Auto-trudcs 

*  Utilization,   Wei^^t  or 
Voltne 


TQBNITURK  BOX 
(3,716  cu.ft. -51. 7  Tone) 
Furniture,   Metal 
Fumittire,    Other 
*  Utilization,   Wei^t  or 
Volune 

ALL  BOX  CARS 


DDT-     STOWAGE 


pjx  ciarr 

OF  TOTAL 


SITT     FACTOR  VOLUME 

POUID  CUBIC  CAR 

PER       FZET  CAPA- 
CUBIC 


FREKfflT  CAR 


UTILI- 
ZATION 


COSTAINBt 


CABS         TONS  FOOT 


16.1*2 

0.58 
O.Ol* 

0.07 
0.59 

0.10 

0.27 
0.03 

1.31 

0.36 

0.02 
0.25 
0.11 
0.16 
0.01 
0.50 
0.10 

0.9T 
0.22 
0.29 
0.07 

O.Ol* 
0.18 
0.06 
O.7I* 
0.05 
0.05 
0.27 

0.1*6 
0.26 

O.Ol* 
0.22 
0.05 
0.1*1* 


11.02 
0:36 
0.03 
C.06 
0.52 
0.09 
0.22 

0.02 

1.39 
0.37 
0.01 
0.17 
0.08 
0.08 
0.00 
0.26 
O.Ol* 
0.76 
0.16 
0.19 
0.04 
0.02 
0.05 
0.03 
0.1*8 
0.03 
0.03 
0.17 
0.27 

0.16 
0.02 

0.04 
0.22 


7.51        U.52 
3U.49     25.09 


35.5 
38 
38 

^ 

50 
67 

180 

67 
86 

110 

50 
50 

28 
13 
31 
12 
50 

il 

35 
50 
33 

kl 

18 
5U 
29 
25 

1*2 
21 
U5 
75 
21 

16 
36.1 


il 


0.91* 

0.16 

l*.l 

0.88 

0.15 

1* 

0.06 

0.01 

5 

AVIS-  NUM-  UTILI- 

ACE       BER  ZATION 

PER     CITY  /     LOAD       (KT     tlCC  (TCHS)   CAR  (fflT     IM 

TOB     (TONS)      (TONS)     ^         i     TYP>#  ••         U  H     U 


AVEB- 

AGE         WEI-  VOL- 


56.U 
52.7 

52.7 

52.7 
1*6.5 
1*0.0 

29.9 

11.1 
29.9 

25.0 

18.2 
1*0.0 
1*0.0 

71.5 
153.8 

6i*.6 

166.8 

1*0.0 

60.6 

U6.5 
57.2 

1*0.0 

60.6 
60.6 

1*8.8 
111.0 

37.1 
69.0 
80.0 


U8.9 

52.3 
52.3 
52.3 
59.2 
68.9 
92.1 

2l*8.2 

92.1 

110.2 

151.5 
68.9 
68.9 
38.6 

17.9 
1*2.7 
16.5 
68.9 

U5.5 
59.2 

68.9 
1+5.5 

U5.5 
56.5 
2U.7 
7I+.I* 

n 


U7.7  57.9 

95.3  28.9 

1*1*. 5  62.0 

26.7  103.3 

95.3  28.9 


125.0 


1*8.8 
50.0 
40.0 


22.0 
1*9.7 


7.U 
7.2 
9.0 


23.8 
22.2 
23.9 
29.6 

31.7 
31.1+ 
25.5 

28.6 

37.7 
37.0 
29.6 
24.2 
2U.9 
16.9 
12.6 
I8.5 
IU.I+ 
27.8 
25.6 
22.9 

a.i 
16.8 
10.3 

17.7 
23.2 
18.3 

21.5 
22.5 
21.2 


'^7^ 
1(1+ 

U7 

58 

63 
62 

50 

7U 
73 
58 
1+8 

U9 
33 
25 
37 
28 

55 
51 
U5 

1+2 

33 
20 


22.2 

18.' 
21. 
31.! 
17.( 


L.4 


21.1* 
25.8 


1*1* 
1*2 

1*1+ 

37 
1+2 
63 
35 

1*2 
51 


1*9* 

1*2 

U5 

55 

5U 

1*6 

28 

12 
1*1 

3U 

19 
69 

1+2 

f^ 
1*0 

57 

1+0 

t 

21 

19 

Ik 

30 

55 
62 

38 
67 
35 

g 

97 
52 


I 


V* 


0.21+ 

0.06 

6.6 

30.3 

12.3 

8.1+ 

16* 

68* 

0.01+ 

0.01 

9 

22.2 

16.7 

10.7 

20 

61+ 

0.20 

0.05 

6 

33.^ 

11.1 

8.0 

15 

72 

71^ 


-  6.1+ 
C5  9.5 
C5  9.5 
Tank 
C5  10.7 
C5  12.5 
C5  12.5 

012  28.6 
C5  12.5 
C5  12.5 
C5  12.5 
05  12.5 
C5  12.5 
7.0 
7.8 


C5 
a2 


C12  18.6 
012     7.2 

C5  12.5 
(d)  lU.O 
C5  10.7 
C5  8.7 
C5  12.5 

C5  8.2 
C5  8.2 
C5  10.2 
C5  U.5 
C5  12.5 
C5  7.2 
C12  15.1 

05  10.5 

C12  12.6 

C5  11.2 

C5  12.5 
C5    5.2 

C5    U.o 

-  7.7 


6.1     11)1.     82*  ah 

5.9     11         82  ab 

8.1     15         90  ah 

«3)l 


3.73   ^i  'M 
2.31+  77  10a 
2.52  77   100 

2.97  86  100 
2.51  100  100 
2.0I+  100      75 


1,00 

3.02 
2.96 

2.37 

1.91+ 
1.99 

2.41 
1.62 
1.00 
2.00 
2.22 
1.83 
2.14 

\^ 

1.25 
2.16 
2.28 
I+.07 

1.72 
3.12 
l.UO 


76  27 

100  75 

100  63 

100  1+5 

100  100 

100  100 

56  100 

21  100 

50  100 

19  100 

100  100 

56  100 

86  100 

67  100 

100  100 

66  100 

66  100 

82  100 

36  100 

100  93 

19  100 

1*0  100 


.^',* 


.'■■^, 


2.11 

1.50 
1.91 

2.55  100 
3.38     U2 


81+ 

90 


% 


5.3 


62 


100 
100 
100 

67 

100 

100 

98 


.1 
\ 


vx$ 


'4: 


V. 


-  3.9 

2.18 

nit 

C12     5.1+ 

1.98 

11+ 

C12     3.6 

2.22 

10 

100* 

100 

100 


.'] 


100* 


i'Si2;";:'S;it ..  ''■''  ''•"  ''•'  ''•'  '^•'    ^-^  so*  50*  -  7.7  3.33  ^n  ,<* 

70)t  100* 


Volixne 


#" 


•  For  General  Notes  see  Analysis  90.2  (d)  1/2  in  C5. l/2  in  C12.   ab  -  Autcmoblle  box 
tainer. 


car,  not  in  con- 


.  I 


i:i 


ai 


SECIIW    ^G.      UTIT.ITI 


Aiia]y;d3  30.U     Utilization  of  Oipncity  of  Rofrigrrator,    Stock,  Povdtry.   ntc.    Cnrc*  -  1933 


ICC 
COU- 

riTY 

HO. 


DOT-     STOWAGE  nffilCTT  CAR 


CCMUQCITI£S 
(ICC  CLASSinCATIG*) 


CABS 


SITT     FACTOR  VOLUME 
PER  caOTT     POUHD  CUBIC     CAR 
OF  TOTAL       PER       FEET     CAPA- 

CUBIC       PER     CITY  / 
TOTS  FOOT         TOir     (TOTS) 


CONTAINER 


110 
111 
120 

ini 
i;';> 
ij?i 


127 
i:!« 
ikp 
1U3 
210 
220 

221 
222 


250 
251 


170 
ISO 
181 
190 
191 
200 
201 
261 


230 


>t02 
410 
U2O 
511 
513 
530 
550 
580 
582 
583 


620 
630 


370 


VOS 
lOS 


5.03 
O.U9 
0.06 
0.35 

0.;7 
0.03 
0.09 
0.15 
0.13 
O.IP 

0.13 

0.01 
0.11 

0.70 
i.:^k 
o.;20 
0.01 

0.32 
0.13 
o.iq 

0.2U 

0.06 


:'6.s 
3:' 
3." 
■A 

17 

i-O 

;'g 
;.'8 

3;^ 

:!0 

22 
35 


7i*.7 
fei'.S 
6:.'.s 

«3.'* 
117.7 
100.0 

71.5 
71.5 
6.".  5 
100.0 
66.7 
50.0 
69.0 
s}A 
91.0 

5^.1 
50.0 

69.0 
77.0 
17.0 
50.0 
57.2 


BEFRICaSRATOR 

(1,9^  cu.ft.  -  3g.;'  Tonr.) 

Oran^o  and  Grapcfrulto 

Citruo  Fruit 3,  lOS 

Apple B,   Frroh 

BazumaB 

BorricB,  Frcnh 

Uolons,  VOS 

GrapoB,  Treah 

PoadiOB,  TrcBh 

VatRrmolonB 

7ruito,  Oomcntic, 

Frulto,  Tropical, 

Tcoatoeo 

Tegetables,  Freoh 

Preoh  IfeatB,  VOS 

Meats,    Cured,   etc. 

Butterine,  Uargarine 

Pacldn^ouse  Products, 
Idlble,  VOS 

Toiiltry,  Dressed 

Iggo 

Butter 

Cheeae 

i  Utilisation,  Veie^t  or  Tolime 
STOCK 

(2.I158  cvuft.  -  U5.5  Tons) 

Bbrses,  Mules,  etc. 

Cattle  and  Calves,  S.D. 

Calves,  Double-deck 

Sheep  and  Ooats,  S.D. 

Sheep  and  Coats,  D.O. 
Boss,  Single-deck 
Hogs,  Double-deck 
iniaals,  Live,  VOS 
i  Utilisation,  Weight 
POULTHT 

(3,309  cu.ft.  -  kS.k  Tons)   0.05 
Poultry,  Live  0.O5 

i  Utilisation,  Weight  or  Toliae 

1/2  BOX  AID  1/2  QOVDOLA 

(2, 1^3  cu.ft.  -  57.5  Tons) 
Wood  (Puel) 
Ties,  Railroad 
Pulpwood 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe 
Iron  and  Steel,  Tlniahed 
Machinery  and  Boilers 
Brick,  Connon 
Agrlr^'ltival  Lnplements 
Tractor  and  Parts 
Railway  Oar  Wheels, 

Axles  and  Snicks 
)(UUllsation,  Weight  or  Toluse 
3/U  RXTRICaSATOR  AHD  l/k  BOX 
(2,150  cu.ft.  -  U1.2  Tone)       O.5U 
Beverages  O.33 

Ice  o.a 

%  Utilisation,  Wei^t  or  Voluna 

1/2  TAVX  AID  1/2  BOX 
(1,927  cu.ft.  -  50.2  Tons)       0.35 
Asvhalt  0.35 

%  utilisation,  Wei^t  or  Tol'ane' 
Tor  general  notes  see  Analysis  90.2.  (g)  2/3  on  flat  car, 
l-l/»*  in  a.2.  (1)  1/2  in  C5,  1/2  in  0.2.  (gon)  -  Gondola 
feet,  12.5  tons  capacity  insulated  container« 


'*.37 
0.12 
1.98 
0.02 
0.12 
0.U2 
0.73 

0.98 
0.00 
Volune 


1.29 
o.rk 

0.03 
0.16 
0.08 
0.01 
0.03 
0.06 
0.05 
0.05 
0.06 
0.00 
O.OU 
o;.';' 
0.U3 

0.08 

0.60 

O.lll 
0.0>f 

0.06 

0.08 

0.03 


1.37 

0.0>f 

0.65 

0.01 
0.02 
0.12 
0.17 
0.36 
0.00 


0.01 
0.01 


9.5 

10 
9 

13 

5 

9 

7 

12 

9 


210.5 
200.0 
2L'2.0 

153.8 
>K)0.0 
222.0 
286.0 
166.8 
222.0 


286.0 
286.0 


31.2 
31.2 
23.4 
16.5 
19.5 
■7.3 
•1-3 
31.2 

19.5 
29.2 
39.0 
;'8.3 
;.>3.f 

21. U 
36.0 
39.0 

28.3 

?5.3 
22.4 
39.0 
34.1 


11.7 
12.2 
11.1 

15.9 

6.1 

11.1 

8.6 
14.8 

11.1 


11.6 
11.6 


U.00 
0.25 
0.19 
0.63 

0.27 
2.06 
C.33 
0.13 
0.07 
O.OU 


3.55  121.5 


0.22 
0.17 
0.61 
0.22 

1.97 
0.16 
0.13 
0.03 
0.02 


32 
35 
32 
80 
180 

40 

120 

33 
25 


16.5  129.9 
62.5  3*».3 


37.5 
34-.  3 
85.7 
193.0 
42.  < 


0.32 
0.17 
0.15 


0.35 
0.35 


47 
38 
57 


5f 
56 


42.6 
52.7 
35.1 


35.7 
35.8 


50.5 

»W.8 

61.3 


54.0 
53.8 


AVER-  HUM-  UTI3.I- 
AGE   BER   ZATIQg 


UTILI- 
AVKR-  2ATI0V 

AGE       WEI-  VOI^  LOAD     PER     WSI-     VOL- 

T.OAD     OTT     IMS  (TaNS)CAR     GHT       UUI 

^TQHS)  ^         i      TYPE#     ••##//         ^^ 


13.4 

17.5 
15.2 
16.5 
10.7 
9.4 

11.4 

l4.8 

13.2 


40 

'*3 
;?8 

25 
30 
39 
35 


15.4    40 


57.2 
62.5 
25.0 
11.1 

50.0        _ 
16.6  129.0 

60.6    35.4  

80.0     26.8  15.1 


12.0 
11.5 
11.3 
12.3 
15.0 
13.3 

16.3 
11.9 
11.4 
12.4 
l»*.3 


11  rl 
11.8 
11.6 
12.5 

6.7 
10.6 

8.2 
13.0 
11.0 


9.7 
9.7 

31.4 
30.2 
31.4 

33.9 
29.2 

33.9 

^•1 

15.6 


31 
30 
30 
32 
39 
35 

43 
31 
30 
32 
37 


56 

50 

48 

i 

6e 

53 

J? 

48 
35 


54jt 


II 


26 
25 
27 
15 
23 
18 


95i 
97 
100 

79 
100 

95 

95 

88 

100 

36i 


20%     84)1 

20       84# 

84^ 


c4 
C4 
C4 
C4 
C4 
04 
C4 
C4 
04 
C4 
04 
C4 
C4 
04 
C4 
C4 

C4 
04 
C4 
C4 
C4 


a2 
C12 
0.2 
ca.2 
a.2 
a2 
as 
ca.2 


5.0 
6.4 
6.4 
4.8 

?-^ 
4.0 

5.6 

5.6 

6.4 

4.0 

6.0 

8.0 

tl 

4.4 
7.4 
8.0 

5.8 

5:1 

8.0 
7.0 


6.0 
5.0 

7.9 
3.0 

7.2 
5.0 


-    4.2 

a2  4.2 


53 
55 
59 
51 
59 

S 


24^       - 

88         C5 

83     flat 

100       a2 


23.0 
8.0 


19.3 
29.2 

33.9 
17.7 
12.5 

,  ,  14.0 
56       (d)  10.6 


34  C12 

18  C12 

42  (g) 

28  C5 

44  (hj 


0.03     0.02       165       12.1  177.0  28.5 


50      16  (gon) 
66)t 


21.4     S2^     k2i 

18. 3    44     45 
26.3    64     42 
52% 


-    9.7 

(J)     8.5 

(M  11.4 


66)1  tank 
66     tank 


35.4  ni 
35.4  71 

111  in  C12.     (h)  1/2 


36 
27 


2.69 
2.74 

3.'44 
3.I8 
2.35 
2.03 
2-64 
2.06 

3.32 
2.57 

1.50    64 
1.98    56 

2.35    36 
2.80     35 


42)(  lOOff 
51  100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


45 

51 


2.81 
2.29 
4.47 

1.55 
2.04 


51 


100 
100 
100 
100 
56    100 

lOOfl 


2.11 

1.97 
2.32 
1.58 
2.23 

2.12 

1.95 
1.80 
2.32 


2.31 
2.31 


1.41 
3.77 

1.76 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.90 
1.11 
1.42 


16  IX 

13  100 

21  100 

8  100 

13  100 

11  100 

19  100 

13  100 

lOOff 

Hi  IQOi 
11     100 
lOOjl 

i3i  i^ 

64    100 

52     100 

78      61 

5?  a 

100  42 
56  100 
42  100 


920 

2.21     Vi  lOOjt 
2.16     68     100 
2.30     91     100 
lOOlt 


,  .   -.  -  on  flat  cap.  lA  la  C5, 
(J)  1/2  in  04,  1/2  in  C5.     C4  is  400  cubic 
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SECTIOT  90 

TimfT  TTT 

Analysis 

90.5 

Utilisation 

of  Open 

Top,    Tank  and 

Flat 

Cars*  -  1933 

DZH- 
SITY 

STOWAGE 
FACTOR 

FREIGHT  CAB 
VOLUME                      UTILI- 

COHTAIHER 

zee 

AVER-  NUM-     UTILI- 

cai- 

PER 

cnrr 

POUID 

CUBIC 

CAR 

AVER- 

ZATIOV 

AGE       BER        ZATIOV 

MO- 

OF  TOTAL 

PER 

FEET 

CAPA- 

Aca; 

WSI- 

VOL- 

inAD    PEE     WEI- 

VOL- 

Dirr 

COMMODITIIS 

CUBIC 

PER 

CITT  / 

LOAD 

(ST 

UME 

(TOHS)CAR     GHT 

UME 

vo. 

(ICC  aASSIFIOATIQV) 
OPBT  TOP 

CARS 

TQVS 

FOOT 

TOV 

(TOTS) 

(TOVS) 

i    ■ 

i 

TiPB#  *'    m    H- 

U 

(1,717  cu.ft.   -  66.3  Tons) 

39.51 

58.00 

69.1 

29.0 

59.3 
45.4 

52.2 

i9i 

ss% 

-    12.5  i;.i3  ioo)t 

1^ 

290 

Anthracite   Coal 

5.77 

8.25 

53 

37.8 

50.8 

77 

lllx 

e     12.5  4.06  100 

95 

300 

BltimlncuB  Coal 

22.46 

'1% 

51 

39.3 

24.0 

53.3 
33.4 

80 

122i 

f    12.5  4.a6  10c 

98 

31b 

Coke 

1.43 

28 

71.5 

50 

T 

o.t.        -        -      - 

320 

Iron  Ore 

2.39 

3.87 

160 

12.5 

137.4 

57.7 

87 

o.t.          -      ,    - 

- 

330 

Copper  Ore 

0.15 
0.06 

0.23 

135 

l4.8 

116.0 

53.»* 

81 

46 

o.t              -           -         _ 

— 

331 

Lead  Ore 

0.08 

12.5 

137.4 

53.0 

80 

S 

o.t.          -         -       - 

— 

332 

Sine  Ore 

0.10 

o.i4 

135 

l4.8 

116.0 

50.5 
52.4 

76 

o.t.           _           _        « 

- 

333 

Ores,   VOS 

0.12 

0.18 

90 

22.2 

U 

g 

68 

o.t.          -         -       - 

- 

350 

Gravel  and  Snnd 

2.04 

3-19 

110 

18.2 

55.5 

g 

C5    12.5  4.44  100 

45 

351 

Stone,  Broken,   Ground 

1.13 

1.76 

100 

20.0 

85.8 

55.0 

83 

C5    12.5  4.140  100 

50 

390 

Riosphate  Hock,    Crude 

0.38 

0.56 

65 

30.8 

55.8 

52.1 

79 

94 

C5    12.5  4.17  100 

77 

391 

Sulphur   (Brimstone) 

0.15 

0.23 

68 

29.4 

58.4 
66.0 

56.7 
50.6 

86 

97 

C5    12.5  4.52  100 

74 

392 
490 

Products  of  Mines,  VOS 

1.62 

2.30 

77 

26.0 

76 

77 

C5    12.5  4.05  100 

65 

Iron,   Pig 

0.26 

0.3? 
0.34 

225 

8.9 

193.0 

54.5 

82 

28 

C5    12.5  4.36  100 

27 

491 

Iron  and  Steel,  Hou^ 

0.24 

225 

8.9 

193.0 
154.7 

51.0 

11 

26 

C5    12.5  4.08  100 

27 

500 

Rails,   Fastenings,   etc. 

0.07 

0.08 

180 

11.1 

39.8 

26  flat           -         -       _ 

510 

Cast  Iron  Pipe 

0.09 

0.06 

60 

33.3 

51.6 

23.8 
44.6 

36 

J<6 

CI2     23.8  1.00     63 

46 

520 

Cop(per:   Ingot,  Pig,  etc. 

0.03 

0.03 

ao 

9.5 

181.0 

67 

25 

C5    12.5  3.57  100 

24 

522 

Lead  and  Zinc:   Ingot,   etc. 

0.09 

0.11 

225 

8.q 

193.0 

42.9 

65 

22 

C5    12.5  3.43  100 

""^ 

523 

Alianinoxn:   Ingot,   Pig 

0.01 

0.00 

115 

17.4 

98.7 

25.0 

3f 

25 

C5    12.5  2.0c  10'- 

Furnace  Slag 

0.18 

0.29 

66 

30.3 

^.7 

56.9 

86 

100 

C5    12.5  4.55  100 

76 

693 

Scrap:   Iron  and  Steel 
i  Utilisation,  Wei^t  or 

0.74 

0.88 

145 

13.8 

124.5 

4l.9 

63 

34 

C5    12.5  3.35  100 

35 

Volume 

99i 

lQO% 

TAVX 

(1,100  cu.ft.   -  49.7  Tons) 

8.58 

7.15 

55.6 

36.0 

30.6 

29.6 

Soi 

37% 

t^nk         -         -       - 

> 

450 

PetroleuD,    Crude 

0.71 

0.69 

55 

36.4 

30.2 

34.2 

69 

113X 

tank        -        -       - 

tm 

PetroletD,  Refined 

6.26 

4.95 

55 

36.4 

30.2 

28.1 

57 

93 

t^nk        -        -       - 

- 

451 

Puel  and  Road  Oil 

i.3« 

1.30 

58 

36*5 
4o.o 

31.9 

33.'* 

67' 

105x 

t«i1r        -        -      - 

- 

460 

Cottonseed  Oil 

O.llf 

0.11 

55 

30.2 

29.6 

60' 

98 

tank        -        -      - 

- 

46i 

Linseed  Oil 

0.03 

0.06 

0.02 

50 

27.5 

27.1 

55 

98 

tank        -         -       - 

- 

472 

Molasses,  Blackstrap 

0.08 

55 

36.»* 

30.2 

47.3 

95 

156X 

t,«nk        -         -       - 

- 

i  Utilisation,  Wei^t  or 

Volixne 

9511 

PLAT 

(1,980  cu.ft.  -  56.5  Tons) 

0'.^ 

1.84 

63.5 

31.5 

62.8 

37.3 

66% 

59% 

flat  18.0  1.53     ki%  \(Xl% 

352 

Stone,  Rou^,  VOS 

0.35 

160 

12.5 

158-5 

52.9 

94 

33 

flat         -         -       - 

- 

400 

Stone,  Finished,  VOS 

0.07 

0.06 

155 

12.9 

155.5 
36.7 

ri 

59 

21 

flat         -         -       - 

- 

Logs 

1.19 

1.23 

37 

54.1 

65 

100 

flat         -         -       - 

- 

4oi 

Posts,  Poles  and  Piling 
i  Utilisation,   Wei^t  or 

0.25 

0.20 

30 

66.7 

29.7 

27.6 

49 

94 

c  18.0  1.53     48 

100 

Volune 

97JI 

\QO% 

SULPHURIC  ACID  TAVX 

(926  cu.ft.   -  55.9  Tons) 

0.15 

0.21 

110 

18.2 

50.9 

49.6 

S9% 

97% 

tank        -        -       - 

- 

661 

Sulphuric  Acid 

f,  Utilisation,   Weight  or 

VolTine 

0.15 

0.21 

110 

18.2 

50.9 

49.6 

89 
9 

97 
1% 

t-ank         -        -       - 

ALL  FREIC^T  CARS 
(2,113  cu.ft.  -  56.2  Tons)  100.00100.00 


%  Utilization,   Weight  or  Vol\xne 


..        I 


-  '« 


59.8      33.4      63.3       35.5    635^    57% 


i3% 


-    9.2  3.25    S7%    90% 
(only  those  comnodities 
which  moved  in  con- 
tainers) 

995t 


For  general  notes  see  Analysis  90.2.  (e)  20%  of  tonnage  in  gondolas,  S0%  in  C5  container,  (f)  S^%  of 
tonnage  in  gondolas,  11)1  in  C5  container,  o.t.  -  oi)en  top  car.  (c)  1/2  on  flat  cars,  I/2  in  C12  con- 
tainer, x  These  coionodities  apparently  moved  in  cars  of  larger  cubical  capacity  than  the  average  open 
top  car  or  tank  car. 


n 


\i 
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SECTION  93.   TRANS PORTA TI OK  UNIT  COSTS 


Analysis  93,1  Carrier  Transportation  Unit  Costs  -  1932 


i, 


AOGREGATE  REVX-  ROUTE  SCHED-  VE- 
NUE 


NET  SCHED-  SCHED-  VE- 
ULE    UUE   HICIi; 


PER  TON  MILE 
TJBF 


EQUAT- 


(000)       RATIO  MILE         ULE       HICLE       TON       HOUR       MII£       MILE      JROSS       RAIL    WAtEft         KD 


RAIL 
Total 
Agency 
Movement 
Assemblage 


•  809,1+06  32^  «3.333  ♦  152  #29.82  «1.25  133.16  «  2.07  1.0783  1.0011  I.003U 

155.171  6           639  29  5.72       .21+      6.36  .1+0     .015c  .0002     .0007 

31+2,712  13       1,1+11  61+  12.63       .53     li+.Ol+  .88     .0352  .0005     .0015 

311,523*  12       1,283  58  11.1+8       .1+8     12.76  .80     .0301  .OCOI+     .OOI3 


•.0018 
.0003 
.0008 
.0007 


WATER 

CARLOT 
Total 
Agency 
MoTemant 
Assemblage 


I    63,851  62^  «  373  »    58?  -  13.1+0  I22.71  I  3.O9 

12,782  12  75  117  -       .68      1+.55        .62 

i+5,930  1+5  268  1+22  -     2.1+5     16.31+      2.22 

5.138        5  30  1+7  -       .27      1.83        .25 


1.0035  1.0020 
.0007  .0001+ 
.0025  'OOlh 
.0003     .0002 


CARGO 

Total  $  15,157  88JC  I 

A««noy  1,295  8 

MoTWBient  13.U39  78. 

Asseiiblag*  i^  2 


163  •3.835 

11+  328 

li+5  3.1*01 

5  107 


.53  ^21.08  •  3.39 
.05  1.80  .29 
.47  I8.69  3.01 
.01   .59   .09 


•.0008  ••0008 
.0001  .0001 
.0007  .0007 
.0000  .0000 


PIPE 
Total 
Aganoy 
Movenant 
Aasamblag* 


•  27.901 

1.57U 

17.250 

9.077 


13J« 
1 

8 
k 


301 

17 

186 

98 


•  .33 

.02 

.19 
.11 


».0009# 

.0001# 

.ooo5# 
.0003# 


*  Includes  floatage 

#  Pipe  diatanoe 


SECTION  93.   TRANSPORTATION  UNIT  COSTS 


22L 


TOTAL 

United  States 

Eastern 

Southern 

Western 

New  England 

Trunk  Line 

Central 

Pocahontas 

Southeastern 

Western  Trunk  Line 

Southwestern 

Pacific  Northwest 

Pacific  Southwest 

AGENCY 

United  States 

Eastern 

Southern 

Western 

Nwr  England 

Trunk  Line 

Central 

Pocahontas 

Southeastern 

Western  Trunk  Line 

Southwestern 

Pacific . Northwest 

Pacific  Souttarest 

TRAIN  MOVEMHfT 
United  States 
Eastern 
Southern 
Western 
New  England 
Trunk  Line 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
Southwestern 
Pacific   Northwest 
Pacific  Southwest 

ASSaiBLAGE* 
Ihiitad  States 
Eastern 
Southern 
Western 
New  England 
Trtu3k  Line 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
Southwestern 
Pacific  Northwest 
Pacific  Southwest 


*   Includes   Flovtage. 


Analysis  95.2     Rail  Transportation  Unit  Costs  -  1932 

COST  OF  RAIL  TRAJJSPORTATION 
PER 
VEHI- 
PER  CLE 

CENT  PER  PER       GRIG. 

OF  PER       PER       SCHED-   SCHED-      OR 

AGGREGATE   TOTAL  ROUTE  SCHED-      ULE  ULE        EQ'JAT- 

(000)        COST     MILE       ULE         HOUR       MILE  ED 


^ 


605,1+06 

1+15,11+1 

121,817 

272,1+1+8 

3l4,i+99 

190, 207 

190,1+36 

35,871+ 

85,91+3 

153.701 

59.788 

32,709 

1*6,250 


155,171 
78,977 
23.31+0 
52.85U 

8,357 
35,1+2U 
55,197 

5.565 
17,775 
26,51+5 
15,195 

5.239 

7,871+ 


31+2,712 
I5I+.5II 
55,021 
155,181 
li+.257 
69,175 
71.099 
16,626 
38.391+ 
59,527 
29,626 

18,771+ 
25,251+ 


311.523 
181,653 
U5,l+56 
86.1+15 
11,905 
85.608 
8l+,L[+0 
15,682 
29.771+ 
1+7,628 
16,967 
8,696 
13,122 


Ulf.  3,555 


1+5 

i+o 

1+0 

1+3 
Uk 
1+1 
58 
I40 

1+0 

59 
59 


6.\U5 
r',36o 
2,051+ 
i+,520 

8,618 
1+,961+ 
i+,652 
2,1+66 
2.258 
1,676 
1,650 
2,575 


&f'  639 

8  1,169 

8  5I+8 

8  598 

11  1,095 

8  1,61+2 

8  918 


6 

8 
8 
9 
6 
7 


719 
510 
1+1+8 
570 
261+ 
1+58 


t 

151.77 
161.1+1 
151.09 

139.05 
150.63 
179.1+6 
121.52 

155.51+ 
11+5. 0""2 
128. 16 
165.09 
190.57 

I  t 

29.10 
50.71 
25.12 
28.85 
55.68 
28.05 
55.17 
18.85 
28.05 
28.79 
28.28 
26.12 
52.I4I+ 


53.16 
1+0.13 
27.68 
27.97 
1+0 .1+8 
iil+.92 
56.76 
27.51+ 
27.71+ 
28.J35 
25.15 
27.17 
50.35 


6.36 

7.69 
5.50 
5.1+5 
9.81 
8;  57 
6.79 
I+.27 
5.71. 
5.75 
5.55 
1+.55 
5.17 


11%  1.1+11 
16  2.287 
1,292 
1,001+ 
1,865 
5,207 
1.855 
2,li+7 
1,102 
1,006 
851 
9I+7 
1,1+05 


18 
20 
18 
16 
15 
18 
18 
18 
19 
25 
25 


16?{  1,285 
19     2,689 
1,020 

651 
1,560 
5,969 
2,195 
1,767 

85U 


11+ 
15 
15 
20 
18 
15 
li+ 
11+ 
11 
10 
12 


8OI+ 
1+76 
1+59 
730 


I 

61+.26 
60.08 
59.21 
72.71? 
57.38 
51+.  78 
67.00 
56.32 
60.55 
6^.57 
63.50 
93.61 
IOI+.05 


58.1+1 
70.63 
1+6.76 
1+7.18 
1+7.98 
67.80 
79.29 
1+6.35 
1+6.96 
51.66 
36.37 
1+3.56 
51+.  07 


1I+.0I+ 
15.05 
12.50 
15.67 
16.71 
16.31+ 
15.72 
12.77 
12.59 
12.81, 
12.1+6 
15.59 
16.57 


12.76 

17.69 

9.88 

8.87 

15.97 

20.22 

16.21+ 

10.50 

9.61 

10.28 

7.11; 

7.22 

8.61 


2.07 
2.63 
1.72 
1.67 
2.79 
5.22 
2.21 
2.11 
1.60 
1.75 
1.1+5 
1.69 
1.88 


.1+0 
.50 
.55 
.52 
.68 
.60 
.U 
.55 
.55 
.3U 
.32 
.27 
.52 


.88 

.98 

.78 

.82 

1.15 

1.17 

.85 

.98 

.71 

.77 

.72 

.97 

1.02 


29.82 
28.51 
26.33 
51.1+5 
21.59 
51.17 
27.82 
21.56 
29.16 
27.95 
28.1i5 
1+5.02; 

M.98 


5.72 
5.1+2 
5.0I* 
6.10 
5.18 
5.81 
5.11+ 
5.51 
6.05 
5.55 
6.28 
7.21 
7.1+9 


PER 

VEHI- 
CLE 
MILE 

I 

.0785 
.C386 

.0715 
.0^2 
.0997 
.1011 
.O77I4 
.061+2 
.071+7 
.C'759 
.0662 
.0618 
.0663 

I  $ 

.0150 
.0169 
.0157 
.0151+ 
.021+2 
.0188 
.Oli+5 
.0100 
.015I; 
.Oli+7 
.011+6 
.0099 
.0113 


PER 
NET 
TON 


1.25 

l.li. 

.92 

1.60 

1.33 
1.16 

1.10 

.52 
1.56 

l.li+ 
1.59 
1.96 

2.62 


PER 

:;et 

MILE 
% 

.00313 
.00366 
.oo?'^,7 
.0036I; 
.•00572 
.00391+ 
.00322 
.00168 
.00330 
.00381 
.00337 
.00317 
.00391; 


PER 

EQTJAT-  PER 

ED  GROSS 

TOK  TOK 

KILE  MILE 


% 

.00178 
.00189 
.1.-C153 
.00188 
.00296 
.0C20U 
.00166 
.00087 
.00X11 
.00197 
.OC1714 
.00161 
.0020I4 


.21;  .00066 

.22  .00070 

.18  .OOOi+9 

.31  .00071 

.52  .00158 

.22  .00073 

.20  .0006c 

.08  .00026 

,28  .00068 

.29  .00076 

.51  .00071+ 

,51  .00051 

.1+5  .00067 


12.65 
10.61 
11.89 
15.57 

8.83 
11.35 
10.58 

9.90 
15.05 
12.1+1, 
Il+.IO 
25.85 
2I+.01 


.0552 
.0550 
.0522 
.0558 

.oiai 
.0568 

.0289 
.0298 
.0351^ 
.0329 
.0328 

.055U 
.0562 


t  $ 

.53  .0011+5 

.1+5  .00156 

.1+2  .00116 

.78  .00178 

.55  .00236 
,1^  .ooilt3 

.1+1  .00120 
.21+  .00078 
.61  .0011+8 
.61+  .00170 
.69  .OCI67 
1.15  .00182 
1.1+3  .00215 


.80 

1.15 
.61 
.53 
.96 

1.1+5 
.98 
.80 

.55 

.61 

M 
.1+5 
.53 


11 .1*8 

12.1+7 

9.39 

9.97 

7.38 

II+.05 

12.29 

8.1I, 

10.10 

9.96 

8.07 

11.97 

12.1+8 


•  I 

.0501 
.0388 
.0251+ 
.0219 
.03I4I+ 
.01+55 
.031+2 
.021+5 
.0259 
.0265 
.0188 
.0161+ 
.0188 


.1+8  .00152 
.50  .X16C 
.55  .00092 
.51  .00115 
.1+6  .00197 
.52  .00177 
.1+9  .00Llt2 
.20  .00061+ 
.hi  .00111+ 
.51  .00156 
.59  .00096 
.52  .00081+ 
.71+  .00112 


.00051+ 

.:oo56 
.00026 

.00056 
.00072 
.00058 

.C€031 
.00011+ 

.00035 
.00039 
.00058 
.00026 
.00055 

.00075 

.00070 

.00060 
.00092 

.00122 
.00071; 
.00062 
.OOOl+O 
.00076 
.00088 
.00086 
.00091^ 
.00111 

S 

.00068 

.00083 
.0001+7 
.00 060 

.00102 
.00092 
.0007it 

.00035 
.00059 
.00070 

.0001+9 
.0001+1; 
.00058 


I 

.00108 

.00121 
.00092 
.00100 
.00162 
.OCI56 
.00105 
.00072 
.■00105 
.00107 
.00093 
.00088 
.00103 

I 

.0002T 
.00023 
.00018 
.00019 
.00039 
.00025 

.00019 

.00011 
-.00022 
.00021 
.00021 
.00011+ 
.00017 

• 

.ocol+6 

.O00U5 

.OOQl+2 

.oocit9 
.00067 
.000U9 

.00039 
.00033 
.ooci+7 
.oocl+7 

.0001+6 

.00050 
.00056 

t 

.0001+2 

.00053 
.00035 
.00052 

.00056 
.00061 
.0001+6 
.00027 
.00036 
.00038 

.00026 
.00023 
.00029 


1.  -y     f 


'■I 


■•  ''■>! 


A 


•{ 


f  i 

* 

I 


^^ 
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SECTION  93.      TRANSPORTATION  UNIT  COSTS 
Analysis  93.3     T/ater  Transportation  Unit  Costs  -  I932 

AGGREGATE        REVE-      ROUTE        SCHED-       NET        SCHED-        SCHEIV 

„^,  ^^  ULE  ULE 

(000)  RATIO     MILE  ULE  TON       HOUR 


PER  TON  MILE 
ilET 


MILE     RAIL 


WATER 


CARLOT 
AGENCY 

United  States 
Atlantic  Coast 
Atlantic  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inlaind  Ifetenmyc 
Great  Lakes 
Pacific  Coaet 

VOYAGE 

United   States 
Atlantic   Coast 
Atlantic  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Waterways 
Great  Lakes 
Pacific  Coast 

DOCK 

United  States 
Atlantic  Coast 
Atlantic  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Waterways 
Great  Lakes 
Pacific  Coast 

FLOATAGE 

United  States 
Atlantic  Coast 
Atlantic  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Waterways 
Great  Lakes 
Pacific  Coast 

CARGO 
AGENCY 

United  States 
Atlantic  Coast 
Atlantic  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Waterways 
Great  Lakes 
Pacific  Coast 

VOYAGE 

United  States 
Atlantic  Coast 
Atlantic  Gulf 
Intercoastal 
Inland  Waterways 
Great  Lakes 
Pacific  Coast 

DOCK 

United  States 
Atlantic  Coast 
Atlantic  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Waterways 
Great  Lakes 
Pacific  Coast 

FLOATAGE 

United  States 
Atlantic  Coast 
Atlantic  Gulf 
Intercoastal 
Inland  Waterways 
Great  Lakes 
Pacific  Coast 


12.783 
3,198 
1,683 
4,237 
1,685 
829 
1.150 


U5.930 
9,129 
6.257 

19.572 
2,503 
3,290 
5,179 


3.915 

i,iai+ 

1+38 

1.007 

716 


1.22U 
730 

336 
76 
15 

0 

67 


1,295 

U7 
0 

57 

8 

1,087 

97 


13,1;39 

2,509 

762 

135 

295 

9.223 

515 


133 

16 

6 

6 

Hi 

91 

0 


2Qd 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 


125? 

13 

13 

11 

20 

11 

12 


U59« 

37 

hi 

50 

29 

hh 

55 


«    75 

m3 

he 
178 

76 
82 


268 
1+08 
239 
222 
26U 
300 
367 


117  I  .68       i  ii.55       $     .62  $.0035  $.0020 

22U  .68  I4.I+7  .56  .0018  .0016 

1,1*73  .71+  5'9h  .99  .0006  .0005 

9,763  1.08  5.27  .72  .OOOU  .0002 

2,U92  .7I4  7.59  1.99  .0011  .0007 

65  .28  3.52  ,1^  .0007  .0006 

lii  .I4U  2.08  .33  .0011  .0012 


J       h22  ^2.U5  •«16.3U  #2.2?  1.0025  *.00U+ 

6I4O  1.95  12.77  1.60  .0052  .OOU6 

5.U79  2.7U  22.10  2.21  .0023  .0018 

ii5,095  3.00  2U.36  3.31  .0020  .0009 

5.702  1.09  11.28  2.96  .OOI7  .0011 

260  1.10  13.97  1.75  .0029  .0026 

61+  2.00  9.38  1.1+7  .0050  .0051+ 


h^    $    23    $        36  $  .21      I 


1%    < 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 
1 


85? 
1 

0 

31 

1 

10 

26 


785? 

77 
62 

7U 

29 

83 

137 


1%    t 

0 

3 
1 
1 
0 


2>b 

9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


63 
17 
11 

52 
22 

S3 


7 
33 
13 
1 
2 
0 
5 


11+ 
3 

0 

9 

2 

22 

17 


1 
1 
1 
1 

3 

2 
0 


3 
16 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


11  I  .07 

51       .16 


li+5 

♦  3.I4OI 

136 

U,8U3 

83 

20,061+ 

22 

8.1+21 

72 

1,282 

187 

l+,230 

92 

530 

1.39       I     .19  $.0002  #.0001 

99       .30           1.98  .25  .0008  .0007 

383       .19           1.55  .15  .0002  .0001 

2,319       .26           1.25  1.70  .0001  .0000 

731       .22           2.23  .58  .0003  .0002 

19       .08           1.01+  .1?  .0002  .0002 

3      .12           .58  .09  .0003  .0003 

.I4I+       I     .06  1.0001  $.0000 

1.02  .13  .0001+  .0001+ 

291+       .15            1.19  .12  .0001  .0001 

175       .02             .09  .01  .0000  .0000 

22       .01              .07  .02  .0000  .0000 

p       .00              .00  .00  .0000  .0000 

81+      .03             ,12  .oe  .0001  .0001 


328  I  .05       *  1.80       ♦     .29  #.0001  1.0001 

90  .01  .52  ,09  .0000  .0000 

0  .00  .00  .00  .0000  .0000 

3.51+2  1.17  1.65  .30  .0001+  .0002 

33  .01  .12  ,05  .0000  .0000 

1^8  .05  3-02  .28  .0001  .0001 

100  .60  .72  .22  .0015  .0015 


I  .1+7  118.69       I  3.01  1.0007  1.0007 

.71+  27.69  1;.58  .0012  .0012 

1.1+7  2I+.I3  1+.73  .0009  ,0008 

2.79  3.91  .70  .0010  .0005 

.50  i+.35  1.20  .0008  .0005 

•39  25.59  3.21  .0006  .0006 

3.19  3. 81+  1.16  .0078  .0078 


31+1.00       *     .18       I     ,03  $.0000  $.0000 

31       .00  .18    .          .03  .0000  .0000 

1^7       "01  .19  .oL  .0000  .0000 

352       .12  .17  .03  .0000  .0000 

61       .02  .21  .06  .0000  .0000 

W       '00  .25  .03  .0000  .0000 

0       .00  .00  .00  .0000  .0000 

73  $   .01       S     .I4D       I     ,06  1.0000  $.0000 

555      .09  2.52  .53  .0001  .0001 

•00  .00  .00  .0000  .0000 

•00  .00  .00  .0000  .0000 

♦00  .00  .00  .0000  .0000 

•00  .01  .00  .0000  .0000 

•00  .00  .00  .0000  .0000 


0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


SBCTIOK  93 .  IHAHSPOBTATION  TWIT  COSTS 
Analysis  93 -U  Pipe  Transportation  Unit  Costs  -  I932 
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TRANSPORTATION 
United  States 
North  Atlantic  Coast 
Great  LrVes  Southwest 
Southwest  G\ilf 


AGENCY 

Ifiiited  States 
North  Atlantic  Coast 
Great  Lakes  Southwest 
Southwest  Gulf 


MOVEUZNT 

United  States 
North  Atlantic  Coast 
Great  Lakes  Southwest 
Southwest  Gulf 


ASSEMBLAGE 
United  States 
North  Atlantic  Coast 
Great  Lakes  Southwest 
Southwest  Gulf 


AGGISGATE 
(000) 


27.901 

2.552 
12.698 

12.651 


l.57»t 

m 

703 


17.250 
8.369 

7.5»^ 


9.077 
i.06g 
3,606 
U.Ji02 


KEVE- 

RATIO 


27 
23 
12 


li 

2 
1 
1 


3i 
lU 
S 

7 


11 

k 
k 


BOOTE 
MILE 


$   301 

28U 

380 


$  17 
10 
16 
21 


$   186 

91 
187 
227 


t     98 

73 

81 

132 


NET 
TOT 

in 

TOT 

$  -33 

•90 
.51 
.23 

$.ocDq 

.002U 

.0006 
.0013 

%   .02 

•05 
.03 
.01 

$.0001 
.0001 
.0000 
0001 

$   -19 
.05 
•33 
.lU 

$.0005 
.0001 

■OOOU 
•OOOT 

i  -11 

•lU 
.08 

i.0003 

.0010 
.0002 
.0005 

4r' 


^ 


-  * 


22te 


SECTION  95.     ASSEMBLAGE 
Analysis  95.1     R»il  Assemblage  Costs 


i 


CLASSIFICATION 
United  States 
New  England 
Trunk  Line 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
oouthwestem 
Pacific  Northirest 
Pacific  Southirest 

TRANSFER  -  RAIL 
United  States 
Neir  England 
Trunk  Line 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
Southirestem 
Pacific  Northwest 
Paoifio  Southirest 

TRANSFER  -  WATER 
United  States 
Neir  England 
Trunk  Line 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
Southirestem 
Pacific  Northwest 
Pacific  Southwest 

INTERCHANGE 
United  States 
New  England 
Trunk  Line 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
Southirestem 
Pacific  Northwest 
Pacific  Southwest 

INDUSTRIAL 
United  States 
New  England 
Trunk  Line 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
Southwestern 
Pacific  Northwest 
Pacific  Southwest 


AGGREGATE 
(000) 

I 

127,919 
U,706 

3l.la5 

31,882 

6,090 

m,700 

21,925 

l.llh 

3.550 

5.877 


73.310 
3.1^07 

18,577 

2U,033 
li,023 
5,526 

11,221+ 
3,966 
1,3m 
1,239 


12,026 

9 

9,505 

1,353 

I491 

126 

kl 

97 

50 

3U8 


li+,992 
98 
3.55U 
4,578 
553 
1,675 
2,U7 
l,00ii 

305 
809 


83,275 
3,685 

22,557 

22,295 
2,525 
7,72+7 

12,011+ 
1+,126 
3,1+77 


PER 
CENT 

OF    PER 
TOTAL  ROUTE 
COST  MILE 
I 
1%       527 
6   617 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
5 
h 
5 


1,U56 
831 
786 
J422 
370 
218 
179 
327 


PER 

SCHED- 
ULE 

I 
23.99 
18.97 
2I+.88 
30.0i+ 
20.63 
23. 18 
23.78 
16.66 

17.71 
2U.22 


•  I 

h^  302  13.7I+ 

h  )M  13.72 

h  861  IU.72 

5  627  22.65 

h  519  13.63 

3  1^  8.72 

3  190  12.17 

3  111  8.50 

2  66  6.55 

1  69  5.11 


PER 

SCHED- 
ULE 
HOUR 

I 

5.2t* 
5.52 
7.U2 
6.15 
U.68 
h.lb 
U.73 
3.27 
2.95 
3.86 


3.00 
l+.oo 
i+.39 

h.eu 

3.09 
1.78 
2.J42 
1.67 
1.09 
.81 


1% 

# 
2 

# 
1 

# 
# 
# 

# 
# 


1% 

# 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
# 
1 


I  I 

50      2.26 

,0k 

1.27 
1.66 

.20 

.05 

.22 
.25 

1.1+3 


1 

i4ia 
35 

63 
1+ 
1 
3 
3 

19 


I  I 

62  2.80 
.39 
2.81 
I+.3I 
1.87 
2.61+ 
2.62 
2.15 
1.52 
3.33 


13 
165 

119 
71 
1+8 

la 
29 

15 
1.5 


i^    31+3 

5  1+83 
5  1,01+6 
581 
326 
222 
203 
116 

175 
270 


5 
3 
1+ 
1+ 
3 
1+ 
1+ 


.01 
2.  21+ 
.26 
.38 
.01+ 
.01 
.01+ 
.01+ 

.23 


.61 
.11 

.81+ 
.88 
.U2 
.51+ 
.52 
.U2 
.25 
.53 


PER 

SCHED- 
ULE 
MILE 

I 

.33 
.38 

.53 
.37 
.36 
.27 
.28 
.19 
.18 
.21+ 


.19 
.28 

.31 
.28 
.2U 

.10 
.11+ 
.10 

.07 
.05 


.03 

.00 
.16 
.02 

.03 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.01 


.01+ 
.01 

.06 

.05 
.03 
.03 
.03 

.02 
.02 
.03 


15.62 
li+.85 
17.86 
21.01 

8.55 
12.22 

13.03 

8.81+ 

17.33 

19.98 


3.1+1 
I+.32 
5.33 
I+.30 
1.91+ 
2.50 

2.59 
1.71+ 
2.99 
3.18 


PER 

VEHI- 
CLE 

ORIG. 
OR 

EQUAT- 
ED 

I 

U.7I 
2.92 

5.15 
1+.66 

3.63 
1+.99 
1+.58 
3.70 
1+.89 
5.99 


PER 
VEHI- 
CLE 
MILE 
I 

.oial+ 
.0136 
.0167 
.0130 
.0109 

.0128 
.0121 
.0086 
.0067 
.0081+ 


PER 
PER        NET 
NET        TON 
TON       MILE 
I  I 

.20  .00051+ 
.18  .00078 
.19  .00065 
.18  .00051+ 
.09  .00029 
.23  .00056 
.21*  .00063 
.18  .00014!+ 
.21  .00031+ 
.33  .00050 


2.70 
2.10 
3.  01+ 

3.51 
2.1+0 
1.88 
2.35 
1.89 
1.81 
1.18 


.01 
1.56 
.20 
.29 
.01+ 
.01 

.05 
.07 
.33 


I      I 

.0071 
.0099 
.0099 

.0098 
.0072 
.OOI48 
.0062 
.001+1+ 

.0025 

.0018 

%  I 

.0012 
.0000 
.0051 
.0006 
.0009 
.0001 
.0000 
.0001 
.0001 

.0005 


.11  .00031 

,11+  .00056 

.11  .00039 

.12+  .oooi+1 

.06  .00019 

,09  .00021 

,12  .(X)032 

,09  .00022 

.08  .00013 

.07  .00011 


PER 
EQUAT- 
ED 
TON 
MILE 
I 

.00028 
.0001+0 
.00031+ 
.00028 
.00015 
.00029 
.00032 
.00023 
.00018 
.00026 

I 

.00016 
.00029 
,00020 
.00021 
.00010 
.00011 
.00017 
.00012 
.00007 
.00005 


PER 

GROSS 

TON 

MILE 

I 

.00017 
.00022 
.00022 
.00018 
.00012 
.00018 
.00017 
.00012 
.00010 
.00013 

I 

.00010 

.00016 
.00013 
.00013 

.00008 
.00007 
.00009 
.00006 
.OOOOI+ 
.00003 


.55  .0015 
.06  .0003 
.58  .0019 
.67  .0019 
.33  .0010 

.57  .0015 
.51  .0013 

.1+8  .0011 
.1+2  .0006 
.77  .0012 


«  I 

.21  3.07  .0081 

.30  2.29  .0107 

.38  3.70  .0120 

.26  3.26  .0091 

.15  1.50  .O0I+5 

.li+  2.63  .0067 

.16  2.51  .0066 

.10  1.96  .001+6 

.18  I+.79  .0066 

.20  I+.61  .0070 


.02  .00005 
.00  » 
.06  .00020 
.01  .00002 
.01  .00002 
.00  • 
.00  • 
.00  .00001 
.00  * 
.02  .00003 


I      I 

.00003  .00002 

•      » 

.00010  .00007 

.00001  .00001 
.00001  .00001 


,00002  .00001 


I      • 

,02  .00006 
.00  .00002 
.02  .00007 
.03  .00008 

.01  .00003 
.03  .00006 
.03  .00007 

.02  .00006 
.02  .00003 
.05  .00007 

I     t 

.13  .o«x)35 
.11+  ,00061 
.11+  .oooi+7 
.13  .o<J038 
.01+  .00012 
,12  .00030 
.13  .00031+ 
.10  .(XJ023 
.21  .00031+ 
.27  .ooola 


I 

,00003 
.00001 
.00001+ 
.0000I+ 
.00001 
.00003 
.00001+ 
,00003 
.00002 

,00001+ 

I 

,00018 
.00032 
,00021+ 
.00019 
.00006 
.00015 
.00018 
.00012 
.00017 
,00021 


I 

,00002 

,00003 
,00003 
,00001 
.00002 
.00002 
.00002 
.00001 
.00002 

% 

,00011 

,00017 
.00016 

.00012 
.00005 
,00009 
,00010 
,00006 
,00009 
,00011 


•  Less  than  ,000005 

#  Uts  than  l/2^ 
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Analysis  95.2  Distribution  of  Switch  Engine  Time  among  Services 
Sumnary  of  all  Terminal  Districts  -  1932 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SWITCH  ENGINE  MINUTES 


lt6Al) 

cUSSll^t(!ATl6N 

-Transi?Er 

INTERCHANGE 

INDUSTRIAL 

SERVICE 

PER 

PER 

PER 

PER 

PER 

PER 

PER       PER 

DISTRICT 

PERCENT 

CAR 

CENT 

CAR 

CENT 

CAR 

CENT 

CAR       CENT 

OR  TERRITORY 

AG<»tEGATE 

OF 

(MIN- 

OF 

(MIN- 

OF 

(MIN- 

OF 

(MIN-        OF 

MINUTES 

TOTAL 

UTES) 

TOTAL 

UTES)    ^ 

POTAL 

UTES)    ' 

fOTAI 

UTES)   TOTAL 

ALL  DISTRICTS 

United  States 

12,917,706 

1% 

U.1+ 

Ufy% 

1+.8 

Z^t 

?.7 

65« 

10. 0     285{ 

Bastem 

7,585.789 

2 

U.3 

37 

5.1 

28 

3.6 

6 

9.5     27 

Southern 

1.1+23.999 

1 

5.9 

52 

2.9 

17 

U.5 

b 

9.7     25 

Weatem 

3,909,918 

1 

I+.1 

io. 

1+.8 

21 

3.6 

6 

11.1     31 

R«w  England 

108,701+ 

J. 

2.9 

I40 

i+.o 

28 

3.0 

1 

7.5     29 

Trunk  Line 

2,52U,937 

1+ 

5.0 

37 

5.7 

21+ 

i+.l+ 

5 

9.3     30 

Central 

i+.950.U+8 

1 

I+.1 

38 

I+.9 

30 

3.1+ 

6 

9.7     26 

Pooahontaa 

119.571 

5 

i+.o 

1+5 

I+.O 

29 

ii.O 

5 

6.2     18 

Southeastern 

l,3Ql+.l+2e 

# 

6.2 

53 

2.8 

16 

U.6 

5 

10.0    25 

Western  Trunk  lXx» 

1,663,571+ 

1 

3.7 

u+ 

5.1+ 

25 

3.6 

5 

9.6     25 

Soutfawe stern 

81+3.378 

1 

3.8 

1+5 

3.6 

22 

2.5 

7 

6.U    25 

Paoifio  lorthwest 

6ai+,ia7 

1 

5.9 

35 

I+.7 

16 

U.3 

6 

13.7     U2 

Bkoif lo  Southwest 

718.51^9 

# 

5.2 

37 

5.8 

15 

5.7 

8 

15.6     39 

METROPOLITAI  DISTRICTS 

United  States 

11.661+.685 

It 

1+.6 

39J« 

l+,8 

2551 

3.8 

65s 

10.5    ee< 

Eastern 

7,395,269 

2 

U.3 

37 

5.1 

28 

3.6 

6 

19.5    ^i 

Southern 

1.185,093 

# 

6.9 

51+ 

2.7 

15 

1+.6 

6 

10.5    25 

Western 

3.oal+,?2? 

1 

I+.3 

39 

5.0 

22 

3.9 

7 

12.1    32 

Hew,  England 

83,980 

1 

2.9 

Ui 

U.i 

29 

3.1 

1 

7.7     28 

b'unk  Line 

2,1+70,701+ 

k 

5.0 

36 

5.7 

25 

i+.l+ 

6 

9.3     30 

Central 

U,  61+0,585 

1 

l+.i 

38 

1+.9 

50 

3.3 

6 

9.7     25 

Pocahontas 

51,032 

1 

I+.7 

1+5 

3.5 

29 

5.1+ 

8 

7.5     17 

Southeastern 

I,i3l+,06l 

# 

7.0 

55 

2.6 

15 

1+.6 

5 

10.6     25 

Western  Trunk  Line 

1,275,691+ 

1 

3.9 

1+1 

5.7 

27 

3-5 

5 

10,7     26 

Southwestern 

566.1+71 

# 

3.7 

14+ 

5.1+ 

21 

5.0 

8 

9.1     27 

Paoifio  Horthwest 

631,137 

1 

6.1+ 

31+ 

I+.9 

16 

i+.6 

7 

3U.U    U2 

Paoifio  Soutbwast 

611,021 

# 

5.1 

33 

5.8 

17 

5.6 

9 

15-5    UO 

MAJOR  DISTRICTS 

IKaited  States 

1,253,021 

25{ 

3.6 

im 

U.2 

20t 

2.9 

h% 

8,0     26^ 

Eastern 

188,520 

1 

l+.l 

1+1 

5.1 

25 

3-7 

3 

9.U    50 

Southern 

238,906 

3 

3.2 

141+ 

l+.l 

2U 

l+.l 

5 

6.9    25 

Western 

825.595 

2 

5.7 

51 

3-9 

18 

2.5 

U 

6.0     25 

lew  Englaxid 

2l+,72t+ 

1+. 

2.8 

36 

5.5 

27 

2.1 

# 

7.0     33 

Tk'unk  Line 

5U,233 

2 

i+.l+ 

1+7 

6.1 

22 

2.P 

3 

9.U    27 

Central 

109.563 

* 

I+.3 

I+o 

5.3 

26 

U.2 

U 

10.2     50 

Pocahontas 

68,539 

5 

3.6 

hh 

i+.6 

50 

2.7 

5 

3.7     19 

Southeastern 

170.367 

2 

3-1 

hk 

3.9 

22 

U.6 

0 

7.U    26 

Western  Tt-unk  Line 

387,880 

2 

5.2 

52 

U.2 

18 

U.5 

5 

7.1     23 

Southwestern- 

276.907 

2 

3.8 

1+6 

3.8 

25 

i.U 

U 

7.1     22 

Faolflo  Horthwest 

53.280 

1 

3-5 

1+6 

3.0 

11+ 

.6 

1 

8.U     58 

Paoifio  Southwest 

107,528 

1 

5.6 

60 

5.2 

1 

6.U 

3 

16.2     35 

^  Less  than  jffL 


>,t 


#■ 


<m     ^ 


■^1 


:»   ( 


-i 


SECTION  95.  ASSEMBLAGE 
Analysis  95.3  Distribution  of  Switch  Engine  Time  among  Services  -  Eastern  District  -  I932 


TERMINAL  DISTRICTS 


AGGREGATE 
MINUTES 


METROPOLITAN  TERMINALS 


UNITED  STATES 
EASTERN  DISTRICT 
Boston,  Ifaiss. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Providence,  R.I, 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Buffalo,  H.Y, 
New  York  City 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
Reading.  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Trenton,  N.J, 
Washington,  D,C, 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Akron,  Ohio 
Chioago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Detroit,  Mioh. 
Bvansville,  Ind. 
Flint,  Mioh. 
Crand  Rapids,  Mioh. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
PaorU,  111. 
Tolado,  Ohio 
Toungstoim,  Ohio 

MAJOR  TERMINALS 
UNITED  STATES 
EASTERN  DISTRICT 
Ansonia,  Conn. 
Manchester,  M.  H. 
Plttsfield,  Mass. 
Portland,  Maine 
Bradford,  Pa, 
Chanbersburg,  Pa. 
Elmira,  N.  T. 
Jamestom,  N.Y. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 
lorth  Tonoaanda,  N.Y. 
Watertom,  N.  Y. 
Andersooa,  Ind, 
Hay  City,  Mioh, 
Cairo,  111. 
Harrisburg,  111, 
Kokona,  Ind, 
Lim,  Ohio 
Ludington,  Mioh, 
Madison,  Wis, 
Neenah-Menasha,  Wis, 
Rockford,  111. 
Springfield,  111. 
Terre-Haute,  Ind, 
t  Lass  than  1/2%, 


11.66J*,685 
7.395.269 
33,303 
U.95I 
17.033 
15,061 
13.632 
3li.689 

120,953 

1,902,238 

211,911 

56,207 

9.213 

18.587 

65,815 

9,600 

30,687 

10,805 

I6.7I48 

3,039,189 

1462.660 

90,095 

47,702 

6.325 

126,385 

29,01+9 

15,032 

itS.068 

381,05U 

27l+,835 

109,076 

li46.368 

45,996 


1.253,021 

188,520 
2.816 
U,747 
3,560 

13.601 
2,880 
7.238 
i+,976 
6,105 

22.539 
2,799 
7,696 
6,773 
9,033 

21,233 
5.952 
2.9U0 
2.1+00 
6.79U 

I5.05U 
5,700 

11.052 

8,851 

13,781 


ROAP 
SERVICE 
PERCENT 

OF 
TOTAL 


1% 
2 

1 

# 
# 
1 
1 
1 
3 
5 
# 
# 


1 

2 


1 
# 
# 
# 
h 
3 
# 
1 

# 

# 
6 

# 
1 
2 

1 


25C' 
1 


17 
5 

1 
# 


3 
# 
1 


3 
1 

# 
# 
1 


DISTRIBUTION  OF   SWITCH  ENGINE  MINUTES 

CLASSIFICATION       TkAMSpfik  IttfERCHAltdB  IW)U5¥RIAL 

PER  PEP  PER       PER  PER        PER  PER        PER 

CAR  CENT  CAR        CENT        CAR       CENT        CAR        CENT 

(UIN-  OF  (MIN-        OF        (MIN-       OF  (MIN-        OF 

UTES)        TOTAL       UTE6)   TOTAL     UTES)   TOTAL  UTES)   TOTAL 


i+.6 
I+.3 
2,7 
3.0 
2.3 
3.9 
1+.2 
5.9 
1+.9 
5.2 
5.0 
3.0 
6J4 
hJk 
1+.9 
5J+ 
6,0 
U.2 

3.1 

U.o 
U.7 
5,8 

1.3 
3.8 
U.7 
6.8 

3.2 
3.9 
1+.2 

3.5 
3.6 
1+.6 
5.5 


3.6 

h.l 
UJ+ 
2.7 
3.8 

2.5 
6.7 
5.2 
1+.0 
I+.5 
1+.9 
k.7 
3.3 
3.6 
U.S 
5.3 
6,1 

3.9 
3.7 
i+.6 
U.7 
4.8 
3.3 
3.8 


39^ 

37 

37 

U 

U7 

30 

57 

37 

Uo 

35 

38 

51 

37 

14> 

5U 

1*6 

35 
50 
30 
35 
1+5 
1+5 
I46 

37 
36 

31 

21+ 

14> 
l/> 

1+0 

1+3 
37 
31 


1+85C 

la 

20 


29 

1+0 

1*0 
8 

hk 
71 

hi 
51 

22 

U9 
Ul 
39 
33 
1+7 
18 
67 
51 
U5 
50 

2U 
1+3 
Ul 


J+.8 
5.1 
3.6 
1+.2 
l+.O 

I+.9 

1+.7 
8.1 

6.7 
5.6 
5.8 
6.5 
9.2 
7.3 
3.9 
6,9 
12,1 

7J+ 
3.2 
1+.8 
5.8 
5.6 
5.3 
1+.8 
6.3 
7.8 
2.9 
7.8 
1+.1 
5.2 
1+.0 

5.1 
6.2 


1+.2 

5.1 
6.1 
1.6 
2J+ 
1+.6 
13.2 
11,0 
3.7 
3.5 
5.8 

9.1 
5.5 
10,2 
6,3 
6,2 

5.0 
10.5 

6.9 

3J+ 
6Ji 
6.5 
3.8 
1+.8 


25% 
28 

25 
26 

35 
35 
25 
21 

36 
23 
27 
18 

32 
28 
32 
20 
22 
30 
29 
29 
1+D 
31 
20 

25 
38 
27 
33 
25 
25 
30 
53 
31 
32 


20J{ 
25 

36 

20 

25 
28 

1+7 

15 
6 

20 

2k 
1+0 
19 
29 
31 
29 
3U 
1+3 
19 
31 
12 

7 
18 
33 
-2__ 


3.8 
3.6 
1+.2 


2,2 

1,2 
5.0 
3.6 
1+J+ 
3.9 
6J4 

I+.3 
19.7 

8,2 
8,0 
1.9 
3J+ 

li 

1+.1 
2.3 
2,1 
oJ+ 
1.3 
iJ+ 
3.3 
2.5 
0.8 

1+.8 
l+.O 


2.9 

3.7 


.9 

2.8 
I+.5 


6 
2 


1 
2 
2 

3 
6 
2 
1+ 

10 
# 

2 
3 
5 
8 
2 
3 

15 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

5 
1 
1 
6 
3 


1^ 
3 


# 


5.7 

1+ 

6.0 

5 

2.3 

1+ 

6.2 

2 

7.7 

2 

1+.8 

3 

3.3 

5 

3.0 

1 

2.0 

# 

2.5 

1+ 

7.2 
6.9 
1+.6 
1+.3 


5 
6 
8 

1+ 


10.3 

9.5 
8.2 
6.8 
7.8 
7.3 
6.7 

11.3 

10,0 
9.2 

10,6 
6.6 
7J+ 
7.7 

12.8 
9.6 

12.6 

15.0 
7.1 

10.1 
8,2 
9.7 
7.3 
7.3 
9.2 

13.1 
9.1 

11,2 

10,7 
8J+ 
7.6 
8,6 
8,7 


8.0 
9J+ 
9.7 
6.9 
5.2 
6.9 
16,2 

li+.5 

ej+ 

7J+ 

8.3 

11.2 

7.7 

li+.7 

7.5 

3.5 

3.5 

9.2 

6.8 

8.6 

2.6 

12  J+ 

9.0 

6.7 

16.5 


28^ 

21 

35 

32 

18 

33 
16 
38 
17 
31 
33 
27 
32 

15 
11 

31+ 
1+3 
16 
36 
28 

13 
17 
16 

31+ 
2k 
I4O 
1^ 

29 
18 

29 

23 
21+ 
33 


S 


26fl 

0 

5 
52 
17 
29 
1*5 
ko 
19 
36 
18 
36 
29 
27 
25 
33 
18 

39 
6 
16 
38 
37 
50 
19 
22_ 
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Anslvais  95.I4.  Distrib' tion  of  Switch  Engine  ?!■•  tmang   Services  -  Southern  District  -  1932 


■■'       I 


TERMIl.Al    .IS  hurt 


AGGREGATE 

MINITTES 


METROPOLITAN  TERMINALS 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SWITCH  ENGIKE  IHNUTES 


-HCra CIABSIPieAKOB 

SERVICE       PER  PER 

PERCENT       CAR  CENT 

or  (MIN-  Cff 


PER       PER  PER        PER  PF  .        PEi. 

CAR       CENT       CAR       TENT        C/iR       CENT 
(MIN-       OF       (MIN-       OF        (MIK-       OF 


TOTAL       UTES)        TOTAL       UTES)    TOTAL     TTES)    TOTAL     OTES)    TOTAL 


I 

i:  I 


UNITED  STATES 

11,66^,685 

1% 

U.6 

^9% 

i+.8 

25% 

5.8 

0% 

10.', 

281 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT 

1,185,093 

# 

6.9 

5k 

2.7 

15 

I4.6 

6 

l-..^ 

■^ 

Norfolk,  Va. 

I4+.856 

# 

5.2 

1+7 

3.2 

27 

6.6 

8 

7-5 

16 

Richmond,  Va. 

6,176 

6 

2.U 

31+ 

5.1+ 

1+3 

1.3 

1+ 

5.9 

13 

Atlanta,   Ga. 

30.88U 

# 

3.7 

37 

5.9 

18 

II+.3 

12 

11.0 

33 

Birmingham,   Ala. 

750.51+6 

# 

9.2 

61 

1.5 

9 

5.2 

5 

11. c 

25 

Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

5,177 

- 

I+.5 

I48 

3.9 

11 

7.5 

11 

9.8 

31 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

5.176 

2 

3.6 

35 

i+.8 

20 

I+.9 

8 

10.1 

36 

Louisville,  Ky. 

27.760 

1 

9.6 

1+8 

7.5 

7 

5.7 

6 

25.6 

36 

Meiq>his,   Tenn. 

155,707 

# 

5.7 

1+5 

1+.8 

28 

2.9 

h 

7.7 

23 

Nashville,   Tenn. 

21,258 

6.5 

53 

7.2 

17 

7.1+ 

1 

13.6 

50 

New  Orleans,   La. 

126,938 

i 

1+.2 

36 

U.6 

52 

2.9 

7 

10.5 

25 

Tampa,  Fla. 

10.635 

1 

5.5 

39 

6.9 

50 

3.5 

k 

10.1 

27 

MAJOR  TERMINAIS 

UNITED  STATES 

1.253.021 

2% 

3.6 

kB% 

1+.2 

20% 

2.9 

i+je 

8.0 

265 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT 

238.906 

3 

3.2 

I4I+ 

1+.1 

2k 

1+.1 

5 

6.9 

2U 

Charleston,  W.Va. 

3.355 

- 

5.9 

52 

U.3 

32 

1.9 

3 

6.7 

33 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

i+.8l+8 

6 

3.7 

39 

1+.1 

35 

2.2 

k 

U.7 

16 

Roanoke,  Va. 

26,137 

10 

3.1+ 

52 

k.k 

26 

2.1+ 

# 

l+.s 

11 

Staunton,  Va. 

1.1+1+D 

- 

2.7 

16 

7.1+ 

1+5 

2.9 

5 

6.1 

3U 

Wheeling,  W.Va. 

32.759 

1 

3.7 

1+1 

I+.7 

30 

2.9 

1+ 

6.3 

2k 

Baton  Rouge.    Ijl. 

16,760 

i 

U.2 

1+2 

1+.2 

29 

2.2 

8 

5.0 

21 

Charleston,   S.C. 

31.289 

f 

k.k 

39 

5.2 

32 

7.7 

5 

e.i 

26 

ColuTifbia,   S.C. 

12,602 

k 

3.1+ 

51 

3.1 

15 

5.2 

6 

7.0 

25 

Columbus,  Ga. 

8.263 

k 

2.9 

l4l+ 

27.3 
9.6 

10 

9.7 

5 

6.5 

37 

Gadsden,  Ala. 

3,167 

- 

5.8 

23 

35 

1+.7 

6 

13.8 

?6 

Hamlet,  N.C. 

8,111+ 

10 

3.i+ 

73 

3.1+ 

1+ 

- 

- 

U.2 

lU 

Jackson,   Tenn. 

1.1+76 

- 

5.0 

57 

6.3 

33 

9.1 

30 

Lexington,  Ky. 

12,189 

# 

5.6 

I4D 

10.3 

38 

3.0 

3 

7.3 

19 

Mobile,   Ala. 

26.935 

- 

5.5 

35 

9.9 

13 

7.2 

u+ 

lU.U 

38 

Savannah,   Ga. 

27,256 

- 

2.8 

50 

1.7 

25 

3.8 

5 

3.8 

20 

Valdosta,   Ga. 

1.141+0 

- 

- 

17.5 

8 

37.7 

92 

Vioksbiu-g,  Miss. 

16.321+ 

6 

i+.8 

53 

6.1 

15 

- 

7.7 

26 

Winston-Salam,  N.C. 

l+,552 

# 

3.0 

36 

2.1+ 

37 

.8 

2 

U.U 

2U 

#  Les.^        w   '^. 


■., .:( 


^: 


■i 


:\ 


•■I 
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Analysis  95,5 


Distribution  of  Switch  Engine  Time  Among  Services 
Western  District  -  Metropolitan  Terminal  Districts 


TERMINAL  DISTRICTS   AGGREGATE 


ROAD 
SERVICE 
PERCENT 

OF 


DISTRIBOTIOK  OF   SWITCH  ENGINE  MINUTES 
CLASSIFICATION     tftAl^SFER  IliTER(iHA}}Gt INDUSTRIAL 

PER  PER         PER         PER       PER       PER         PER 

CAR  CEWr        CAR  CENT      CAR        CENl 

(»aN-  OF        (MIN-  OF      (MIN- 


PER 
CAR  CENT 

, _,      .„ju».—       OF        (min»         op 

MINUTES  TOTAL       UTES)        TOTAL     UTES)      TOTAL  UT£S)   TOTAL     UTES)      TOTAL 


METROPOLITAN  TERMINAL 


DKITED  STATES 


WESTCRN  DISTRICT 

Denver,   Colo. 

Des  Moines,   la. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Omaha,   Neb. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Wichita,   Kan. 

Davenport,   la. 

Dallas,  Texas 
El  Paso,  Texas 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Houston,  Texas 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  liash. 
Tacona,  Wash. 
Los  Angeles,   Calif. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Franoisoo,   Calif. 


n,66U,685 


3.08U,523 

2i*.398 

3h,2h9 

120,072 

n9.UBk 

258,620 

103,086 

113. 76U 

355.550 

21,962 

12U.509 

137.368 

5,327 
91,638 
183,606 
I42.091 
21,36U 
22.1+35 
62.6i42 

U0,935 

520,266 

30,1*86 

39,1+50 

238,0*46 

53,aia 

319, 13U 


1% 


1 
# 
# 
2 

h 
1 
1 
2 

# 

1 

# 
# 

1 
1 
# 


1 
1 

# 


1+.6        39jf 


li.8       25^         3,8       6^         10,3       285J 


U.3 
5.6 

l+.l 
1+.2 
3.9 
U.9 
U.3 
3^ 
3.5 
2.6 

3.5 
3.6 

U.5 
4.8 

3.8 
3.6 
3.0 
k.3 
3.1 
5.0 

7.3 
3.8 
1+.6 
1+.8 
3.6 
6J+ 


39 
55 
39 
1.3 
U9 
1+2 
29 
38 
i|2 
32 
I42 
39 
31 
53 

la 

5k 
36 
35 
51 
1+7 
32 
1*5 
k5 
35 
59 
26 


5.0 

22 

1*.9 

29 

5.7 

29 

1*.2 

20 

9.9 

28 

5.2 

30 

5.2 

21+ 

7.0 

3k 

5.2 

25 

U.2 

15 

6J; 

31 

3.8 

11 

6.7 

kk 

3.7 

18 

3.2 

35 

3.3 

li* 

2.8 

17 

5.3 

22 

3U+ 

6 

7.7 

50 

1+.6 

16 

6.0 

12 

6.2 

8 

8.8 

8 

2,2 

5 

5.6 

27 

3.9  7 

3.0  5 

3.0  5 

9.3  1 


3.3 

5 

3.6 

10 

2.6 

k 

3.2 

8 

J+J+ 

15 

5.0 
I+.8 

5 

9 

3.6 

5 

2.9 

12 

2.0 

7 

3.1 

5 

3.9 

11+ 

4.3 

8 

3.8 

h 

9.7 

5 

1*.2 

7 

6.9 

5 

12  J+ 

9 

8.2 

13 

6.1 

9 

3.6 

6 

12.1 
10.3 

9.6 
8.2 
12,1 
10.5 
12.2 
11.8 
11.7 

7.5 
11.0 

12.7 
13.0 

8.9 
k.9 
9.1 
8.2 
12.2 

13.3 
12.0 

i5.il 

8.9 

10.1 

li+.6 

li+.5 
16,5 


32 
31 
27 
3U 
19 
22 
36 
23 
26 

39 
21 

kl 
20 
16 
16 
28 
33 
3k 
39 
19 
k5 
ko 
38 
hk 
27 
1*0 


?  Uss  ^W  l/2j[. 


SECIIOK  9b-      ASSt;3LAGE 


Analysis  9^.6     Distribution  of  Siritch  Engine  Time  Ajnon;-  Servi   vo 
Western  District,  Major  Terminal  Districts  -   1932 


TERMINAL  DISTRICT 


~  R6At 
SERVICE 
PERCENT 
AGGREGATE        OF 
MINUTES      . TOTAL 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SWITCH  ENGINE  MINUTCS 
CU.^SIFICATION        TRANSFER  IKTERCHANGE 

PER       PER         PER         FEk 
CAR        CENT       CAR  uENT 

(MIN-     OF  (MIN-        OF 

UIES;    TOTAL     UTES)      TOTAL 


PEP 
CAR 
(MIN- 
UTES) 


PER 
CENT 
OF 
TOTAL 


IN CIS TRIAL 
PiR       PER 
CaR      ...ent 
(i.:iN-     OF 
UrtS)    TOTAL 


MAouR  TERMINAL  DISTRICT 
UUITED  STATES 

WESTERN  DISTRICT 

Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Alliance,  Neb. 

Atchison,  Kan. 

Austin,  Minn. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Lady  Smith,  Wis. 

McCook,  Neb. 

Mason  City,  lom 

ilinot,  N.  D. 

Norfolk.  Neb. 

Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

Red  Oak,  la. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Salina,  Kans. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Thief  River  Falls, Minn. 
Wilmar,  Minn. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Ilex. 
Alexandria,  la. 
Anarillo,  Texas 
Cape  Girardeau.  Ho. 
Enid.  Okla. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Galveston,  Texas 
Harlingon,  Texas 
Laredo,  Texas 
Muskogee,  Okla. 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 
Shreveport,  La. 
Sweetwater,  Texas 
Texarkana,  Tex. 
Tyler,  Texas 
Waco,  Texas 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
Boise,  Idaho 
Casper,  Wyo. 
fillensburg.  Wash. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
The  Dalles,  Ore. 
Fresno,  Calif. 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
Reno-Sparks,  Colo. 
Phoenix,  Arlt. 


#  Less  than  l/Sjl. 


1.253.021 

2% 

3.6 

m 

1+.2 

209J 

2.9 

U« 

8.0 

2(PL 

825.595 

2 

5.7 

51 

3.9 

18 

2.5 

1+ 

8.0 

25 

ll+.5i+5 

1 

3.0 

52 

3.6 

15 

1+.0 

3 

6.2 

50 

17.507 

1 

2.1 

68 

6.1 

20 

_ 

1+.8 

1 V 

9.717 

5 

U.5 

51 

6.2 

11 

6.2 

5 

10.7 

30 

12,160 

2 

3.0 

61 

5.3 

11+ 

• 

I+.5 

21* 

33.659 

1 

3.3 

i43 

3.6 

20 

3.8 

7 

9.9 

30 

13.51+3 

# 

i+.6 

26 

3.9 

25 

7.5 

5 

8.0 

3h,lM 

2 

2.1+ 

60 

5.1* 

22 

7.3 

1 

7.0 

15 

3.885 
2.B32 

# 
2 

2.8 
3.8 

26 

57 

i*.3 

36 

7.1 

9.8 

36 

U 

15.178 

3 

3-1 

52 

i+.i 

23 

l.i 

2 

6.2 

?l 

3.^5 

- 

1.2 

1+ 

3.0 

53 

2.1 

2 

1.6 

uX 

9.387 

2 

3-U 

69 

3.7 

9 

9.0 

20 

2.801+ 

1 

7.8 

29 

6.1+ 

7 

10.5 

15 

9.1+ 

1*6 

1.1+71+ 

1 

1+-2 

50 

3.0 

11+ 

9.1 

55 

56.326 

- 

1+.0 

51 

1+.9 

11+ 

8.6 

8 

12.9 

yy 
26 

61.810 

1+ 

3.3 

52 

3.9 

18 

1*.8 

8 

9.0 

18 

li*.539 

2 

3.1 

1*9 

3-1 

15 

k'h 

10 

5.1 

25 

50.91+7 

1 

6.3 

56 

3.9 

25 

1-3 

2 

7.5 

^y 

17 

8,278 

# 

1+.0 

30 

8.6 

22 

7.0 

5 

7.1+ 

1*3 

1.903 

# 

.2.5 

1+1 

10.6 

U 

52.0 

3 

13.1 

51 

19.008 

6 

2.1 

71+ 

- 

_ 

_ 

2.5 

20 

5.1*3U 

1 

U.I1 

36 

7.0 

2 

• 

. 

17.8 

61 

2.965 

# 

2.5 

58 

3.5 

16 

2.9 

5 

7.1+ 

21 

13.978 

# 

5.1* 

14* 

- 

5.5 

7 

9.7 

1*9 

I.3I42 

- 

3.8 

39 

3-5 

16 

12.0 

3 

7.5 

43 

U.385 

1 

2.8 

1*6 

2.3 

17 

1.1 

9 

6.5 

27 

2,880 

# 

2.3 

18 

6.5 

1+7 

5.2 

13 

8.8 

22 

3.309 

- 

6.6 

1*2 

3.2 

lik 

1.0 

5 

7.7 

9 

8.539 

27 

3.1* 

38 

10.3 

22 

6.9 

1 

6.3 

12 

5.3l4l* 

h 

5.0 

26 

6.6 

IaD 

3.0 

8 

8.0 

21 

6.111 

- 

7.3 

57 

6.3 

18 

2.8 

3 

10.9 

22 

7.073 

7 

5.5 

1*9 

18.1+ 

29 

6.3 

2 

11.1+ 

11+ 

I+.I+50 

2 

2.2 

27 

4.5 

56 

2.1+ 

# 

1.2 

11+ 

128,71+3 

1 

1+.0 

43 

3.3 

35 

.9 

1* 

5.9 

17 

2.721+ 

3 

5.6 

37 

5-7 

23 

1.1 

3 

9.1 

55 

9.21+D 

5 

i+.2 

65 

5.0 

19 

1-3 

1 

6.6 

y  y 

12 

1+.189 

7 

U.5 

1*6 

6.7 

25 

2.8 

3 

6.7 

19 

I42.303 

3 

J+.2 

62 

1+.0 

11 

6.2 

5 

8.7 

^  y 

19 

23.398 

- 

2.1 

l^k 

1.8 

11 

1.6 

1+ 

7.7 

^  y 

1+1 

2,880 

- 

3.9 

21 

11.9 

1*8 

_ 

1 

1+.6 

31 

15.825 

# 

2.6 

1*1* 

1.9 

19 

.5 

2 

k'3 

34 

9,739 

1 

3.8 

75 

- 

. 

25.0 

25 

21,170 

1 

3.8 

39 

1+.2 

15 

2.3 

# 

13.2 

^^y 

3.666 

- 

1+.2 

1*6 

13.3 
18.5 

**• 

54 
36 

81.282 

- 

6.7 

60 

. 

• 

6.3 

1+ 

13.622 

1+ 

3.3 

66 

3-5 

2 

11.5 

3 

16.0 

25 

7.262 

- 

3.8 

57 

7.0 

9 

1+-2 

h 

7.6 

31 

5.362 

5.8 

1*2 

5.1 

1* 

5.1* 

2 

11.3 

52 

*     y 


.  n 


s 
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SECTION  100 .  OVERHEAD  COSTS 


RAIL 
Overhead  -  Total 
Administration 
Traffic 
General 
Taxes 


Analysis  100-1  Carrier  Overhead  Unit  C 


AGGREGATE  REVE-  ROUTE  SCHED-  VE- 
NUE 
(000)  RATIO  MILE   UUE  HI  CLE 


$^71,390 
178,085 

63.238 

llU,gi+7 

193.304 


15^  $1,529  $ 

7  733 
2  260 
5    U73 

8  796 


70 

33 
12 
22 
36 


OstG  -  1532 


NET  SCHED-  SCHED-  7E- 
UI^    ULE   HICLE 
TON   HOUR   MILE  MIIE   GSO^^S  RAIl' WATER 


$13 -68  $ 
6.57 

2-33 
k.2k 

7-13 


•57 
•2g 
.10 
.18 

.30 


$15-22  $ 

7-30 

2.59 

7-92 


•95 
M 
•  16 
•29 
.1+9 


$.0359 
■0172 

.0061 

•0111 

•0187 


$-ooof  $.0016 

•0002   .0008 
•000}   .0008 

.000?  .0005 

•0003   .0008 


-  $.0008 

-  .000'; 

-  .0001 

-  .0003 

-  -oooU 


HATER 
CARLOT 

Overhead  -  Total 
Administration 
Traffic 
General 
Taxes 


CARGO 
Overhead  -  Total 
Administration 
Traffic 
General 
Taxes 


$  27,i6U 
26.220 
11.619 
lU,6oi 

9^ 


3.120 
2.9^ 

502 
2.U39 

178 


27<  $  159  $  250 

26  153   2»+l 

11  68   107 

Ik  85   i^k 

1  6    9 


18*  $ 
17 

3 

Ik 

1 


3k  $  789 
32  7kh 

5  127 
26   617 

2   45 


$1-45  $  9-66  $1.31 

i.Uo 

9-33    ] 

L.27 

.62 

k.13 

.56 

./8 

5-19 

•71 

.05 

•3^+ 

.05 

i  .11 

$  k.jk  $ 

•70 

•10 

U.09 

.66 

.02 

•70 

.11 

.09 

3-39 

•55 

•01 

.25 

.Ok 

$.0015  $.0008 
•OOll*   .0008 

•0006  .oooU 

.0008   .OOOU 
.0001   .0000 


-  $ 


.0002  $.0002 

•0002  .0001 

■0000  .0000 

•0001  .0001 

•0000  .0000 


PIPE 
Overhead  -  Total 
Administration 
Traffic 
General 
Taxes 


$  25.709 
9.657 

9.657 

16.051 


1251  $     277 

5  I6k 


10i+ 
173 


-  $ 


•31 
•  12 

.12 
■19 


|.000g# 

•ooo3# 

ooo3# 

■0005# 


r  Pipe  distance 


SECTIOK  100.   OVERHEAC  COST: 
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Analysis  100.2  Water  Overhead  Unit  Costs  Carlot  Carriers  -  1932 


r«RL0T 

"ERHEAD 

■Jnitod  States 
Atlantio  Coast 
Atlantic  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Ihtenniys 
Great  Lakes 
Ptioifio  Coast 

ADMINISTRATION 
United  States 
Atlantic  Coast 
Atlantic  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Hatenmys 
Great  Lakes 
P&oifio  Coast 

TRAFFIC 

United  States 
Atlantic  Coast 
Atlantic  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Iktenmys 
Great  Lakes 
Pacific  Coast 

GBTERAL 

United  States 
Atlantic  Coast 
Atlantic  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Watenmya 
Great  Lakas 
Pacific  Coast 

lAZK 

Ihitad  Stataa 
Atlantic  Coast 
Atlantic  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Ifctamays 
Groat  Lkkas 
Pucifio  Coast 


275« 

11 59  1    250 

18 

196        311 

17 

89    2.031 

32 

llil  28.578 

16 

11^5    2.037 

35 

2??        205 

U3 

286           51 

$153 

172 

86 


2ia 
270 

1.963 
lla  28.532 
li+0    1,968 

19U 
50 


221+ 
281 


AGGREGATE     REVE-  ROUTE  SCHED-     VE- 
NUE 
(000)         RATIO  MILE       ULE       HICLE 


27.I6U 
U,i+39 
2,319 

I2.I4O3 

1.377 
2.591 
h,03h 


26.220 
3.851 
2,2ia 

12.383 
1.330 
2,450 
3,965 


11.619 
1.995 
1.552 
1+.891 

869 

1,8/46 


lli.601 

1.855 
690 

7,U92 
885 

1.561 

2,119 


9M* 

589 

78 

20 

lla 

69 


26% 

16 

17 

32 

16 

33 
I42 


lljt 

8 
12 
13 

5 

12 
20 


68 
89 

59 


107 

li+O 

1.359 


56  11,270 


81 

131 


659 
70 
23 


lijJJ    •  85  $    13U 

83  130 

26  60ii 

85  17,262 

93  1.309 

Iki  12U 

150  27 


7 
5 
19 
10 
21 
22 


1> 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 


6 
26 

3 
0 

5 

13 
5 


9 

I4I 
66 
146 
59 
11 
1 


NET     iCHED-   SCHED-     \'E- 

ULE         ULE  HICLE 

TON     HOUR       MILE       LIILE 


$1.1+5  $9.66  $1.31 


.95    6.21 

.78 

1.01    8.19 

.82 

3.17  I5.J4I+ 

2.10 

.60    6.20 

1.63 

.86  11.00 

1.58 

1.56     7.31 

1.15 

$1.1+0  $9.33  $1.27 

.82     5.39 

.68 

.98     7.91 

.79 

3.16  15.1a 

2.09 

.58     5.99 

1.57 

.82  10.1+0 

1.30 

1.53     7.1P 

1.13 

$  .62  ♦I+.13  $  .56 

.U3     2.79 

.55 

.68    5.1+8 

.55 

1.25    6.09 

.83 

.19    2.01 

.53 

.30    3.77 

.47 

.71    3.3U 

.52 

$  .78  $5.19  i 

1  .71 

.1+0    2.59 

.33 

.30     2.1+i+ 

.21+ 

1.91     9.32 

1.27 

.39    3.99 

1.05 

.52    6.63 

.83 

.82    3.81+ 

.60 

$  .05  $  .3U$ 

.05 

.13       .82 

.10 

.03       .28 

.03 

.01       .02 

.00 

.02       .21 

.01 

.05       .60 

.07 

.03       .13 

.ce 

.IL£ 


::e¥ 

.  ,'jA- 

GRC: 

:  KAIL     -, 

.  .^ 

Ei 

$.0015 

•S.0008 

- 

.0025 

.0022 

. 

- 

.0009 

.0007 

- 

- 

.0012 

.0005 

- 

- 

.0001 

.0001 

- 

- 

.0023 

.0020 

_ 

" 

.0039 

.001^2 

- 

. 

1.0011+  $.0008 

. 

- 

.00?? 

.0019 

- 

- 

.0008 

.0007 

- 

- 

.0012 

.0005 

- 

- 

.0001 

.0001 

- 

- 

.0021 

.0019 

- 

" 

.0039 

.00m 

— 

,^ 

$.0006  $.00QU 

- 

.0011 

.0C\0 

. 

- 

.0006 

.0005 

. 

- 

.0005 

.0002 

. 

- 

.0000 

.0000 

_ 

- 

.0008 

.0007 

. 

— 

.0018 

.0019 

" 

^ 

$.0008 

$.0001+ 

. 

- 

.0011 

.0009 

- 

- 

.0003 

.0002 

- 

- 

.0007 

.0003 

- 

- 

.0001 

.0000 

- 

- 

.0011+ 

.0012 

_ 

— 

.0021 

.0022 

- 

„ 

$.0001  , 

Loooo 

- 

.0003 

.0003 

- 

- 

.0000 

.0000 

- 

• 

.0000 

.0000 

. 

- 

.0000 

.0000 

- 

• 

.0001 

.0001 

_ 

- 

.0001 

.0001 

_ 

-^" 


-1  i 
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SECTIO:i  100.      OVERHEAD  COSTS 
Analysis  100. 3    Water  Orerhoad  Unit  Costs  Cargo  Carriers  -  1932 


AGGREGAOE     REVE-  ROUIE  SCHED-     VE- 
NUE 
(000)  RATIO  MII£       UI£       HICI£ 


NET     SCHED-  SCHED-    VE-  PER  TON  MII£ 

Ul£         UI£       HICI£  NET  E^lk- 

TON       HDUR       MII£     MH£     GR0B8  fiAlL     HkIE'R     TED 


CARGO 
OVERHEAD 

United  States 
Atlantio  Coast 
Atlantic  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Watemays 
Great  lAkes 
Pacific  Coast 

Antra  ISTRATION 
Itaited  States 
Atlantic  Coast 
Atlantio  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Watemays 
Great  Laloes 
Pacific  Coast 

SSAfTIC 

United  States 
Atlantio  Coast 
Atlantic  Gvdf 
Interooastal 
Inlanri  Watenn^s 
Great  lAkes 
Paoific  Coast 

W^MBRAL 

United  States 
Atlantio  Coast 
Atlantio  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  liatenieys 
Great  lAkes 
ft«ifie  Coast 

vasB 

United  States 
Atlantio  Coast 
Atlantio  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Tnland  Ifaitemays 
Great  Lakes 
Paoiflo  Coast 


3.120 

18J{# 

5U#    789 

W5 

15 

27       955 

3 

0 

0         75 

33 

18 

5    2,082 

86 

8 

21       372 

2.I4D8 

22 

1<9    1.105 

96 

25 

17         99 

2,9lj2 

17^  ♦ 

32  ♦    7I4U 

I453 

11+ 

2U       871+ 

3 

0 

0         7li 

33 

18 

5    2,082 

60 

6 

15        261 

2,300 

21 

I47     1.055 

93 

25 

17          96 

502 

33C* 

5  ♦    127 

53 
3 

2 

0 

3        103 

0        7U 

10 

6 

2        658 

32 

I 

8        137 

396 

8         182 

8 

2 

2            9 

2.I4.39 

ll^t 

26  1    617 

399 

12 

22        771 

0 

0 

0             0 

23 

13 

h   1.1M 

28 

3 

7        12U 

I.9OU 

17 

39        873 

85 

22 

35         87 

178 

««• 

2#      15 

1|2 

1 

2          81 

0 

0 

0             0 

0 

0 

0             0 

26 

3 

6        111 

108 

1 

2           50 

3 

1 

1          3 

-• 


-♦ 


-• 


.11 « U.31+  • 

.70 

.15 

5.146 

.90 

.01 

.09 

.02 

.69 

.95 

.17 

.15 

1.27 

:E 

.10 

6.68 

.59 

.72 

.22 

.10  ♦  1*.09  • 

.66 

.13 

5.00 

.85 

.01 

.09 

.02 

.69 

.95 

.17 

.10 

.88 

.21+ 

.10 

6.38 

.80 

.58 

.69 

.21 

.02  1 

.70  1 

.U 

.02 

.58 

.10 

.01 

.09 

.02 

.21 

.29 

.05 

.05 

.I47 

:2 

.02 

1.10 

.05 

.06 

.02 

.09  ♦ 
.12 

tv 

.55 

.73 

0 

.00 

.00 

.I4S 

.67 

.12 

.05 

.I4I 

.11 

.08 

5.28 

.66 

.52 

.^ 

.19 

.011 

.25  ♦ 

.01+ 

.01 

.1*6 

.06 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.OU 

.38 

.11 

.00 

.30 

.QU 

.02 

.02 

.01 

-#. 0002$. 0002 

-  .0002  .0002 

-  .0000  .0000 

-  .0002  .0001 

-  .0002  .0001 

-  .0002  .0002 

-  .0015  .0015 


-«.0002#.0001 

-  .0002  .0002 

-  .0000  .0000 
.  .0002  .0001 

-  .0002  .0001 

-  .0001  .0001 
.  .0011+  .0011+ 


•4.0000#.0000 
.  .OOQO  .0000 
.   .0000  .0000 

-  .0001  .0000 

-  .0001  .0000 

-  .0000  .0000 
.  .0001  .0001 


-#.00011.0001 
.  .0002  .0002 

-  .0000  .0000 
.  .0002  .0001 

-  .0001  .0000 

-  .0001  .0001 

-  .0013  .0013 


-4.00001.0000 

-  .0000  .0000 
.  .0000  .0000 
.  .0000  .0000 

.  .0001  .0000 

-  .0000  .0000 

-  .0000  .0000 


SBCTIOH  100.      OVERHBAD  COSTS 
Analysis  100.1+    Pipe  Orerhead.ltoit  Costs  -  1932 


8» 


OVERHEAD 

United  States 
North  Atlantio  Coast 
Groat  Lakes  Southwest 
Southwest  Gulf 


AGGREGATE 
(000) 


25.709 

1.588 

15.617 

10,55U 


REVBIUE 
RATIO 


12Jt 
17 
11* 
10 


ROUTE 
MILE 


277 
106 

30U 
317 


»  .31 
.55 
.5U 
.19 


MET  TOi 
UILK 


•  .0006 

.0015 
.0006 

•oou 


'  .  -l 


AmmiSTRATIOi 

United  States 
Vorth  Atlantio  Coast 
Great  Lakes  Southwest 
Southwest  Gulf 


TAXES 

United  States 
Horth  Atlantio  Coast 
Great  Lakes  Southwest 
Southwest  Gulf 


9,657 

53f 

1     10t+ 

•  .12 

•  .OOGi 

.  ^ 

9 

58 

.30 

.0006 

U,178 

1+ 

93 

.19 

.0002 

U.621+ 

5 

139 

.06 

.0005 

16,052 

89K 

»    173 

•  .19 

1  .0005 

70U 

8 

1+6 

.25 

.0007 

9.1+39 

9 

211 

.38 

.00G(+ 

5.909 

6 

178 

.11 

.0006 

►  ■< 


■i 


■I*'- 


-»l 
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SECTION  100,   OVERHEAD  COSTS 
Analysis  IOO.5  Rail  Ororhead  Unit  Costa  -  I932 


PER 
\'EHI- 
PER  CLE 

CENT  PER    PER    ORIG. 

OF     PER   PER    SCHED-  SCHED-  OR 
AGGREGATE  TOTAL  ROUTE  SCHED-  ULE    ULE    EQUAT- 

HOUR   MILE   ED 


(MILLIONS)  COST   MILE  ULE 


OVERHEAD  • 
United  States 
New  England 
Trunk  Line 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Tirunk  Idne 
Southwestern 
Pacific  Northwest 
Pfcoifio  Southwest 

AOONISTRATION 
United  States 
New  England 
Trunk  Une 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  line 
Southwestern 
Pfccifio  Northwest 
Pacific  Southwest 

GENERAL 
United  States 
New  England 
Trunk  Line 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
Southwestern 
Pacific  Northwest 
Pacific  Southwest 

TRAFFIC 
United  States 
Now  England 
Trunk  Line 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
Southwestern 
Pacific  Northwest 
Pacific  Southwest 

TAXES 

United  States 
New  England 
Trunk  Line 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
Southwestern 
Pacific   Northwest 
Pacific  Southwest 


371,390 
li*.839 
01,711^ 
86,962 
18,522 
U1A52 
62,757 
26,386 
15.76U 
20,993 


178,085 

7.116 

39.183 

1+1,699 

8,882 

19,877 

30,093 

13,612 

7.559 

10,066 


lli+.8U7 

i+.589 

25.269 

26,892 

5.728 

12,818 

19.1+07 

8,778 

U,875 

6.1492 


63.238 
2.527 

13.911+ 

lI+,807 
3.151+ 
7.058 

10,686 
I+.833 

2.6au 

3.575 


193.305 

7.721+ 

1+2.532 

1+5,263 

9,6iil 

21.575 
32.66U 

1I+.775 

8,205 

10.927 


19?S 

19 

19 

19 

20 

19 
19 
19 
19 
19 


1,529 
I.9I4I+ 
3,788 
2.267 
2.392 
1,189 
1,060 
796 

795 
1,168 


9J< 
9 
9 
9 
10 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


(>% 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


$ 


733 

932 

I.817 

1,087 

l»li+7 

570 

508 

382 

381 

560 


1+73 
601 

1.171 
701 
71+0 
368 
328 
2146 
21.6 
361 


3^ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


lOjC 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


% 


260 
331 
61+5 
386 

1*07 
203 
181 
136 
135 
199 


796 
1,012 
1.972 
1,180 

1.21+5 
619 

552 

l+ii+ 
608 


69.6U 
59.81 
6I+.72 
81.95 
62.71+ 
65.37 
68,07 
60.85 
78.60 
86.1+9 


33.39 
28.68 
31.05 
39.30 
30.09 

31.31+ 
32.6U 
29. 18 
37.69 

ia^7 


21.53 
18.50 

20.02 

25.31+ 
19.1+0 
20.21 
21,05 

18.81+ 
2I+.3I 
26.75 


11.86 
10.18 
11.02 

13.95 
10.68 
11.13 

11.59 
10.31+ 

13.38 
3i+.72 


15.22 
17.1+1 
19.30 
16.79 

m.22 
13.38 
13.51+ 

11.91+ 
13.09 
13.78 


7.30 
8.35 
9.25 
8.05 
6.82 
6.1+2 
6.1+9 
5.73 
6.28 
6.61 


I+.7I 
5.38 
5.97 
5.19 

1+.140 
k»-ih 
I+.I9 
3.69 
I+.O5 
1+.26 


2.59 
2.97 
3.29 
2.86 
2.1(2 
2.28 

2.31 
2.03 
2.23 
2.35 


36.25 

31.13 
33.68 

1+2.65 
32.66 
3I+.O3 
35.1+3 
31.67 
I4D.91 
1+5.02 


7.92 

9.06 

10.01+ 

8.71+ 
7.1+0 
6.96. 
7.05 
6.21 
6.82 
7.17 


Does  not   include  Loss  and  Dwiage  Freight. 


.95 
1.20 
1.38 
1.01 
1.09 

.77 
.81 

.69 
.81 
.85 


.57 
.66 
J+8 
.52 
.37 
.39 
.33 
.39 


.29 

.37 
.1+3 
.31 
.31+ 
.21+ 

.25 
.21 

.25 
.26 


.16 
.20 
.2U 
.17 
.19 
.13 
.11+ 
.12 

.li+ 
.11+ 


13.68 
9.20 

13.39 
12.70 
11.03 
II+.07 
15.12 
13.51 
21.71 
19.96 


PER 
VEHI- 
CI£ 
MII£ 


.035914 
.01+289 
.QI+3I+5 
.03537 
.03317 
.03602 
.031+71 
,0311+5 
.02976 
.03009 


PER 

PER        EQUAT-  PER 

PER       NET       ED  (JROSS 

NET       TON       TON  TON 

TON       MILE     MILE  MILE 


6,57 
1+.1+1 
6.1+2 
6.09 
5.29 
6.75 
6.29 
6.1+B 
10.1+1 
9.57 


li.2U 
2.81+ 
1+.11+ 
3.93 
3.1+1 
1+.35 
I+.06 
1+.18 

6.71 
6.17 


2.33 

1.57 
2.28 
2.16 
1.88 
2.1+0 
2.23 
2.30 
3.70 
3.1*0 


.01723 
.02056 
.02063 
.01696 
.01590 
.01727 
.01661+ 
,01508 
.OIJ427 
.011+1+3 

• 

.01111 

.01326 

.0131+1+ 

.01091+ 
.01026 

.01111+ 

.01073 

.00973 
.00920 
.00930 

I       I 

.00612 
.00730 
.0071+0 
.00602 
.00565 
.00613 
.00591 
.00536 
.00507 
.00512 


.57  .00158 

.58  .0021+6 
.50  .00169 
.50  .0011+7 
.27  .00087 
.66  .00159 
.68  .00179 
.66  .00160 
.95  .00153 
1.19  .00179 

.26  .00076 
.27  .00118 
.21+  .00081 
.21+  .00071 
.13  .0001+2 
.32  .00076 
.32  .00066 
.32  .00077 
.1+5  .00073 
.57  .00086 


.18  .0001+9 
.18  .00076 
.15  .00052 
.16  .OOQt+5 
.08  .00027 
.20  .000149 
.21  .00055 
.20  .0001+9 
.29  .00QU7 
.37  .00055 


.10  .00027 

.09  .0001+2 
.08  .00029 
.09  .00025 
.05  .00015 
.11  .00027 
.12  .00030 
.11  .00027 
.16  .00026 
.20  .00030 


•^  7.13  .01871 

.62  I+.79  .02232 

.72  6.97  .02262 

.53  6.61  .0181+1 

.57  5.71+  .01726 

.1+0  7.32  .01875 

,h2  6.83  .01807 

.36  7.03  .01637 

,U2  11,30  .0151+9 

.1+it  10,39  .01566 


.30  .00082 
.31  .00128 
.26  .00066 
.26  .00077 
.11+  .0001+5 
.31+  .00083 
.35  .00093 
.31+  .00083 
.1+9  .00079 
.62  .00093 


I 

.00081 
.00127 
.00088 
.00076 
.0001+5 
.00082 
.00092 
.00083 
.00079 
.00092 

I 

.00039 
.00061 
.0001+2 
.00036 
.00022 
.00039 
.0001+1+ 
.OOOliO 
.00038 
.OOQI1I+ 

• 

.00025 
.00039 
.00027 
.00021+ 
.00011+ 
.00025 
.00029 
.00026 
.00021+ 
.00029 

• 

.00011+ 
.00022 
.00015 
.00013 
.00008 
.00011+ 
.00016 
.00011+ 
.00013 
.00016 

I 

.0001+2 
.00066 
.0001+6 
.0001+0 
.00023 
,0001+3 
.0001+6 
.0001+3 
.0001+1 
.000146 


.00050 
.00069 
.CKX'58 
.(XXli+8 
.00037 
.00051 
,00050 

.oooi+l+ 
,ooa(+2 

.0001+7 

% 

.00021+ 

.00033 
.oooes 
.00023 

.00018 

.oooel+ 
•oooel+ 
•oooei 
.oooeo 

.00062 

.00015 

.00061 
.00018 

.00015 

.00011 
.00016 

.00015 

.000  li+ 

.00013 
.oooii+ 

.00009 

.00012 
.00010 
.00008 

.0(XX)6 
.0(XX)9 
.00009 

.00006 

.00007 

.00006 

• 

.000316 
•00096 
.00030 
.00025 
.00019 
.000£l6 
.00006 
.00023 
.00022 

.oooau 


f 
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SKTIOH  lOU.     LOCATION  COSTS 


malyais  lOU.l  Carrier  Location  Italt  Costa  -  I932 


.t  , 


lasBMatst  sivx-   Boun    sched-     ve- 

BOB 
(000)       ItfXO    una        ULB        HICLK 


72  .U2 

39-33 
33-09 


HT       SCHH)-     SCHBD-       VI- 

ULE  ULE         HICLI 

TON         HOOB         MILE         MILE 


PB  TOH  MILE 


BIT  BQUAT- 

«K)SS~liJL     WillB         B> 


BAIL 
Total 
Tard 
Bead 

$1,965,979 

1.067,71»* 

898,265 

Vi  $8,096  %  369 
U2  U,397  200 
35      3,699        168 

WAfB 
OABTXff. 
Tot«a 
Tard 
Boad 

$ 

109,5>*0 
28,620 
80.920 

lOTIl  $  6U0  $1,006 
28  167  263 
79         »+73       71+3 

OAMO 
Total 
Tard 

$ 

21.929 
2^212 

19.717 

128)1  $    236  $5.5»^ 

13    ■      2h      560 

115         212    4,989 

3.OU  $  80 .55  $  5-03 
1.65  U3.75  2.73 
1.38       36 .80       2.30 


$.1903  $.0026  $.0063    -  %.oo»»3 

-IO3U  .OOlU   .OOU5      -   .0023 
.0869   .0012   .0038     -  .0020 


-$ 


pm 

Total 

$     101.965 

»+8)l  $1,099 

Tard 

3^.779 

16         375 
32         izh 

AB«d 

67. 186 

-  $ 


5.8»r  $  38.97  $  5-30 
1.52  10.18  1.38 
U.jg      28.79      3-92 


•V  %  30.50  $  U.91 
.08        3  -08         .50 

.69     27.^2     U.Ul 


1-23 
81 


$.0060  $.0034 
.0015  .0009 
.OOU5     .0025 


$.0012  $.0011 
.0001  .0001 
.0010     .XIO 


.    4^ 


$.0032  # 

.0011# 

.ooei# 


"*1 


#  Pip*  distance 
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SFCTION  lOU.   LOCATION  COSTS 
Analysis  IOU.2  T.'ater  Location  Ifait  Coets  -  1932 


AGGREGATE  REV-  ROUTE  SCHED- 
ENUE 
(000)  RATIO  MILE   ULE 


CARLOT 
STATION 

United  States  #16,878 

Atlantic  Coast  3,9l+8 

Atlantic   Gulf  1,986 

Intercoastal  5,997 
Inland  Haterwmya     2,028 

Great  Lakes  l,20i4. 

Pacific  Coast  l,71i+ 

DOCK 

United  States  til, 71*2 

Atlantic  Coast  1|..072 

Atlantic  Gulf  2,357 

Intercoastal  2,692 
Inland  Waterways  1,178 

Great  Lalces  395 

Pacific  Coast  6^8 

ROAD 

United  States  $80,920 

Atlantic  Coast  15,357 

Atlantic  Gulf  10,831 

Interooastal  33,567 
Inland  Waterways  i|,936 

Great  Lakes  6,532 

Pacific  Coast  9,696 


16 
15 


16 
18 


119S 

16 

18 

7 
11* 

8 

9 


I  99 

176 
76 
68 
21U 
110 
122 


I  69 

182 
90 
31 

12U 
5U 
60 


>      155 

277 

1.739 

13,818 

5,000 

95 
22 


108 

286 

2.06U 

6,203 

1,71+3 

kl 

11 


79^  •1+73  •      7li3 

62  686  1,077 

81  kik  9.1+au 

86  381  77.3I4U 

58  520  7,302 

88  596  517 

103  688  122 


\'E- 


HICLE 


-  • 


NET 


TON 


.90 

.eh 

.87 

1.53 

.88 
.1+0 
.66 


.63 

.87 
1.03 
.69 
.51 
.20 

.33 


I+.31 
3.28 

1+.7U 
8.57 

2.15 
2.18 

3.71+ 


SCHED-  SCHID-     VE- 
ULE  ULE       HICLE 

HOUR 


PER  TON  MILE 


NET  EQUAT- 

MILE       MILE     GROSS     IfLAlL     WATfeR         ED 


I  6.00 
5.52 
7.01 
7.I46 
9.11+ 
5.11 
3.11 


1+.18 

5.69 
8.32 

3.35 
5.31 
I+.53 
1.51+ 


28.79 
21.1+7 
38.25 
la.  78 
22.21+ 
27.7i+ 
17.57 


.82 
.69 
.70 
1.01 
2.1*0 
.61+ 
.1+9 


.57 
.72 
.83 
.1+6 
1.39 
.32 
.21+ 


3.91 
2.70 
3.82 
5.68 
5.83 
3.1+7 
2.76 


$.0009  1.0005 

.0022  .0020 

.0007  .0006 

.0006  .0003 

.00  lit  .0009 

.0011  .0009 

.0017  .0018 


t.0006  1. 0001+ 

.0023  .0020 

.0009  .0007 

.0003  .0001 

.0008  .0005 

.0005  .0005 

.0008  .0009 


-  #.0014!+  I.002U 

-  .0087  .0077 

-  .001+0  .0032 

-  .003i+  .0015 

-  .0033  .0021 

-  .0057  .0051 

-  .0091+  .0101 


CARGO 
STATIOH 

United  States  $  l,55l+ 

Atlantic  Coast  5I 

Atlantic  Gulf  0 

Interooastal  63 

Inland  Waterways  10 

Great  U.ke8  1,321 

Pacific  Coast  109 

DOCK 

United  States  |   659 

Atlantic  Coast  UkO 

Atlantic  Gulf  6 

Intercoastal  i;7 

Ireland  Waterways  18 

Great  Lakeu  1^4.7 

Pacific  Coast  0 

ROAD 

United  States  119,717 

Atlantic   Coast  3,305 

Atlantic   Gulf  969 

Interooastal  207 
Inland  VKatenmys          i|)|5 

Great  Lakes  13,613 

Pacific   Coast  658 


9J8 

2 

0 

35 

1 

12 
29 


13 

0 

26 

2 
1 
0 


17 

3 

0 
10 

2 
27 
19 


7 

a+ 
1 

8 

14 

3 

0 


393 

99 

0 

3,957 

i+2 
606 
112 


167 

350 

11+8 

2.953 

79 

67 

0 


-  I 


1155?  «212  t  1^,989 

116  206  7,345 

51  106  26,021 

113  3k  12,950 

U+  108  l,93i+ 

123  275  6,245 

174  118  678 


-  I 


.05  1 

2.16  1 

.35 

.02 

.56 

.09 

.00 

.00 

.00 

1.31 

1.82 

.33 

.02 

.15 

.04 

.06 

3.67 

.46 

.67 

.81 

.25 

.02  $ 

.92  3 

.15 

.13 

J+.86 

.80 

.01 

.19 

.Ok 

.98 

1.36 

.24 

.03 

.27 

.07 

.01 

.1+1 

.05 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.69  1  27.I42  .$  4.1+1 

1.13 

42.00 

6.95 

1.9c 

31.31 

6.14 

I+.29 

5.99 

1.07 

.76 

6.56 

1.81 

.57 

37. 7« 

4.73 

i+.97 

4.91 

1.49 

♦.0001  #.0001 

.0000  .0000 

.0000  .0000 

.0000  .0000 

.0000  .0000 

.0000  .0000 

.0000  .0000 


1.0000  1.0000 

.0000  .0000 

.0000  .0000 

.0005  .0002 

.0000  .0000 

.0001  .0001 

.0016  .0016 


3.0010  1.0010 

.0ij02  .0002 

.0000  .0000 

.0003  .0002 

.0001  .0000 

.0000  .0000 

.0000  .0000 


SlCTIOir  lOU.      LOCATIOI  COSTS 
Analjrsla  I0U.3    Pipe  Location  Itait  Costs 


?57 


(000) 

BXTZVUI 

RODn 
MIL! 

BT 
TOl 

IIT 
TOI 
MIU 

TOTAL 

lAiited  States 

$101.96U.9U2 

^ 

$ 

1.098.96 

1 

1.23 

$ 

.0032 

lorth  Atlantic  Coast 

6.757.OU3 

n 

U59.OO 

2.39 

.OO0» 

Oreat  Lakes  Southwest 

Ug,U«5,27i 

m 

1,083.00 

1-93 

.0023 

Southwest  Oulf 

U6. 722,628 

m 

i.UoU.oo 

.85 

.oo>i9 

TABD 

United  States 

$  3**. 779.219 

16^ 

$ 

37U.8U 

I 

.kz 

$ 

.0011 

Horth  Atlantic  Coast 

3,021,601 

31 

205.23 

1.07 

.0029 

Great  Lakes  Southwest 

15.002,822 

If 

335.02 

.Go 

.0007 

Southwest  Oulf 

16,75»*.796 

U 

503. U8 

.31 

.0018 

ROAD 

United  States 

$  67. 185. 723 

32i 

1 

72U.I2 

1 

.81 

$ 

.0021 

Vorth  Atlantic  Coast 

3.735.»^ 

m 

253.71 

1.32 

.0035 

Great  Lakes  Southwest 

33,Ug2.UU9 

B 

7U7.68 

1.33 

.0016 

Southwest  Oulf 

29.967,832 

m 

900.53 

.55 

.0032 

■;i  I 


vl 


i^ 


I 


^e 


SSCTIOH  lOU.  LOCATIOH  OP  COSTS 
Analysla  10^,1^  Rail*  Location  Unit  Costa  -  19?^ 


COT 

OP         PER  Pm         PER 

AO<affiQATB     TOTAL  ROUTE  SCHED-  VEHI- 

(000)         COST    MILE  ULE         CLE 


PER         PHt         PER 

PER  SCHED-  SCHED-  VEHI-  TOM  ICLE 

HET  ULE         ULE         CLE  EQtJAT- 

TOH  HOUR      MILE      MILE  MET         ED 


GROSS 


TOTAL  I 

Ifciitad  8tat««  1,965,979  lOOjt 

«a«t«rn  976,266  100 

Southern  307,560  100 

Western  682,151  100 

Hew  England  79»i<fl3  ino 

Trunk  Lin*  1431,366  100 

Central  i465,ia9  300 

Pocahontas  93,h29  luu 

Southeastern  211^131  100 

Western  Trunk  Line  333,599  100 

Southnestem  153,396  100 

Paeifio  HorthiPBst  83,297  100 

Paolfio  Seuthnest  111,899  100 


I 

8,096 

ii+.U50 
7,220 

5,li42 

I0,i+13 
19,998 

12.133 
12,063 

5.634 

U,30i 

l+,202 

6,225 


I 

368.61+ 
379.58 

330.97 
372.i*D 
320.36 
431*62 
i4.38.60 
316.1j9 
337.70 
361.79 
328.81 

1*15.33 
I46I.05 


I  I 

72.1*2  3.QU 
67.QU  2.69 
66.46  2.32 
78.74  4.01 
49.28  3.07 
70.68  2.62 
67.98  2.69 
55.62  1.35 
72.66  3.40 
69.73  3.60 
73.00  3.56 
114.70  5.00 
106.40  6.34 


• 

80.55 
95.09 
69.90 
70.04 
93.27 
101.88 
89.84 
71.73 
69.12 

71.97 
64.53 
69.19 

73.44 


•  I 

5.03  .1903 

6.20  .2084 

4.35  .1799 

4.19  .1732 

6.42  .2297 

7.31  .2294 

5.40  .1893 

5.49  .1673 

.99  .1861 

.31  .1845 

.72  .1700 

30  .1573 

4.54  .1604 


t 

.00834 

.09661 
.00650 
,00911 
.01317 

.00894 
.00787 
.00439 

.00823 
.00951 
.00864 
.00806 

.00953 


.OOJ 

,o6i 

.00336 

.00471 

.00681 

.00462 
.00407 
,00227 
.00425 
.oot^ 
.00447 
.00417 
.00493 


I 

,00263 

.00285 

,00233 
,00251 
,00372 
.00308 
,00256 

,00187 
.00262 
.00266 
,00239 
.00223 
.00249 


ROAD  t  It 

United  States  898,265  4^  3,699  168.44 

■••*•">  397,533  41  5,885  154,56 

Southern  154,252  50  3»621  165.99 

'"••tarn  346,480  51  2,612  189.15 

Hew  England  36,924  46  4,837  148.82 

Trunk  Line  172,478  40  7,996  136.59 

Central  188,131  4o  4,904  177.29 

Pocahontas  47,830  51  6,176  162.02 

Southeastern  106,422  50  3,054  167.64 

Western  Trunk  Line  153,960  46  2,600  I66.99 

SoathPBstern  81,599  53  2,286  174.92 

Pacific  Merthwest  48,971  59  2,470  244.17 

Pacific  Southmat  61,950  55  3,446  255.24 


•  I 

33.09  1.39 
27.30  1.10 

33.34  1.16 
39.99  2.04 

22.89  1.42 
28.26  1,05 
27,46  1.09 
28.48  .69 
36.11  1.69 
32,18  1,66 
36.83  1.89 
67.43  2.93 

58.90  3.51 


« 

36. 80 
38.72 
35.05 
35.57 
43.53 
40.73 
36.31 
36.72 

34.35 
33.22 

34.33 
40.68 
40.66 


• 

2.30 

2.53 
2,18 

2,13 
2,98 
•2.92 
2,16 
2,81 
1.98 
1.99 
1.98 
2.53 
2.51 


I 

.0669 
.1848 
.0902 
.0860 
.1067 
.0917 
.0^65 
.0656 

.0925 
.0851 
.0904 
.0926 
.0888 


I 

.OO36I 
.00350 
.00326 
.00463 
.00612 
.00357 
.0(^18 
.00225 
.00409 
.00439 
.00460 
.00474 
,00528 


I 

,00197 
.00181 
,00169 
.00239 

.00316 

.00185 

,00164 
,00116 

,00211 

,00227 
.00238 
.00245 
.00273 


.00120 
,00116 
,00117 
.00127 
,00173 
.00123 
,00103 
.00096 
.00130 
.00123 
.00127 
,0S131 
,00X36 


TAHD  •  II 

Tbited  States  1.067,714  SW  4,397  200.20 

B"*«™  578,735  5y  8,565  225.02 

Southern  153,308  50  3,599  164.98 

*•*•"!  335,671  49  2,530  183.25 

Mmr  Bi«laad  42.559  54  5,576  171.54 

Trunk  Line  256,888  60  12,002  205.O3 

Central.  277,288  60  7,229  26I.3I 

Poeahon^  45,999  49  5,687  154.47 

Southeastern  107,709  50  3,090  I69.86 

Weetem  Trunk  Line  179,999  54  3,034  194.60 

fl*««n»«tem  71,797  47  2,013  153-89 

Paeifio  Mortfaeest  34,326  4l  1,732  I7I.I6 

FMlfie  Soutfanest  49,94?  45  2,779  205.81 


•  I 

39.35  1.65 

39.74  1.59 
33.14  1.16 

36.75  1.97 
26.39  1.65 
42.42  1.57 
40,50  1.60 
27.14  .66 
36.55  1.71 
37.55  1.94 
34.17  1.67 
47.27  2.07 
47.50  2,8} 


I 

43.75 
56.37 
34.65 
34.47 
49.94 
61.15 
53.53 
35.01 
34.77 
38.75 
30.20 
28.51 
32.78 


f  I 

2.73  .1034 

3. 67  .1236 
2.17  .0897 
2.06  .0852 
3,44  .1230 
4.39  .1377 
3.22  .1128 

2.68  .0817 
2,01  ,0936 
2,32  ,0994 

1.74  .0796 
1.77  .0647 
2,0}  ,0716 


• 

.00453 
.00511 
.00324 
.00446 
.00705 

.00557 
.00469 
.00214 
.00414 
.00512 
.00404 
.00332 
.00425 


.00234 

.00264 

.00167 
.00232 
.00365 
.00277 
,00243 

,00111 

,00214 

,00265 
,00209 
,00172 

,00220 


,00143 
.00169 
.00116 
,00124 
,00199 
,00165 
,00153 
.00091 
,00132 
.OOII45 
,00112 
,00092 
,00111 


^ 
a 


CO  S 
ei  o 
CO  V 

0    n 

M  O 
ft  O 


3  -H 

43 
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SECTION  lOU.   LOCATIOI  COSTS 

Analysis  IOU.6  Track  SeiM.oa  Analysis  of  Tard  Ohlt  Costa  - 
Dlstrlots  aad  Territories  -  I932 


UNIT  EXPENSE  PER  LOADED  CAR 
CLASSES  OF  TERMINAL  SERVICE 

TmrmsnTssreB. — 


SECTION  lOii.   liJCATION  COSTS 
Analysis  IQU.7  Traok  Servioe  Analysis  of  Yard  Unit  Costs 


2ia 


Eastern  District  -  1952 


DISTRICT  OR 
TERRITORY 


UNITED  STATES 


Single  caiISiM 
538= 

NEC- 
IN-   TIQH 


EASTERN 


SOUTHERN 


HESTERN 


■Eir  ENGLAND 


TRUNK  UNE 


CENTRAL 


POCAHONTAS 


SQVTHEASTERN 


WESTERN  TRUNK  LINE 


SOOTHHESTERN 


PACIFIC  NORTHffEST 


DIS-  IN-  TIQH  IN-  INTER. 

TRICT  EOS-  DE-  DOS-  HBD-  INTER-  ROAD 

TOTAL  HOUSE  TEAM  TRY  LIVERY  HOOSE  TEAM  TRY  lATE  CHANGE     TRAIN 

t  6.36  |12.6e  #10.65  IllJa  #12.01+  #  6.15  #12.59  #11.85  ♦  1*.88  #  U.80  #  2,Ja 

6J46  13.02  11.57  11.65  12.31+  5.95  11.70  11.20  l+,68  U.83  2.52 

5.38  IO.2T  8.57  9.29  IO.9U  5.76  12.21  11.99  7.23  U,52  2.0** 

6.73  13.38  IO.II4.  12.1+6  12.07  6.98  13.02  12,61  I+.90  l+.e6  2^ 

6.16  10.13  11.89  10.25  9.28  I+.63  9.99  10.65  -  3.37  2.57 

6.65  li+.12  12.03  H.72  11.93  9.02  I3.7U  13.52  6.83  4.97  2.76 

6.35  12.80  10.82  11.88  12.62  5.29  IO.5O  10,77  U»6l  1+.93  2,30 

I+J42  11,14  6.01+  7.62  IO.9I+  7.19  9.1,6  10,79  7,75  3,82  1,76 

5.95  10,02  9,36  10,70  10.95  5.1^0  ll+,79  li*.2t+  6,96  1+.89  2,23 

6.87  13.25  10.19  13.27  12.37  7.1*2  13,32  12,32  kJfi  1+.89  2,1(5 

5.1+5  lOj+9  9.33  10.23  9J+3  4.37  8.12  10,61+  l+,93  U.29  1.95 

8.65  16.18  12.76  13.78  1I+.53  7.35  11.11  15J*7  10.59  7.5U  3.57 


PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST         7.58    19.83    10.51    12.95    ll*.ai+     5.58    13.3U    18.99    22,15      5,00      2,65 


UNITED  STATES 
EASTERN  DISTRICT 
NEW  ENGLAND 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Fall  River 

Hartford 

Lowell 

Lynn 

New  Bedford 

New  Haven 

Providence 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Majors 

Minors 

TRUNK  LINE 
Albany 
Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Erie 

Haw  York 
Paterson 
Philadelphia 
Pl^ttsburgh 
Reading 
Rochester 
Soranton 
Syracuse 
Iranton 
Utioa 
Washington 
Wi  Islington 
Majors. 
Minors 

CXnSAL 
Aloron 
Canton 
Chicago 
Claelonatl 
Claraland 
Colwibas 
Dayton 
Detroit 
Bvanavllla 
Flint 
Fort  Wayna 
draad  Saplds 
TadVanapolla 
MUmukM 
Paorla 
South  Band 
Toledo 
ToungatowB 
Majors 
Minors 


yiNdLE  tAftRlEft 


UNIT  EXPENSE  PER  LOADED  CAR 
CLASSES  OF  TERMINAL  SERVICE 
MULTIPLE  CARRIER 


DI8. 

TRICT 

TOTAL  HOUSE 


#  6.36 
6.I46 
6.16 
10.39 
6.33 
5.71+ 
7.56 
I+.25 

7.au 
8.98 

5.59 
8.30 
3.98 

1+.27 

4.63 
8.69 

#  6.65 

li+.81 

9.54 

7.10 

9.58 

II+.65 

10.21 

10,01 

8.26 

9.75 
12.20 
5.66 
1+.66 
9.12 
5.89 
12.11 
i+.69 
lu56 
5.99 

•  6.35 
6.36 
6,09 
9J46 
6,87 
8,80 
4.32 
7.I42 
9.19 
7.01+ 
12,08 
6.68 
9.1*6 

7.36 
10.65 
5.32 
7.55 
6.37 
7.52 
4.17 
7.^ 


#12.62 
13.02 
10,13 

9.22 
7.1+7 
9.65 

15.19 
7.85 

14.03 
7.31 
7i77 
6.59 
5.95 
8.01 

15,12 

#14.12 
19.00 
15.30 
14.65 
12.03 

19.87 
16.37 
16.01 
11,82 
11,88 

14.13 
10,92 

14.51 
9,10 
7.90 
11.49 
10.93 
10.81+ 

12.75 

#12.80 
10.17 
11.07 
14.97 
11.34 
13.30 

8.17 
10.81 
13.28 
13.47 
15.39 
10.57 
12.93 
10.10 
12.1+2 

8,86 
10.66 

9.74 
11.56 

8.65 
23.09 


TEAM 

#10.63 

11.57 

11.89 

10.53 

11.78 

6.21 

10.89 

8.45 

8.1+4 

8.32 

13.51+ 
13.97 
13.41 
6.88 
9.74 
13.41 

#12.03 

13.14 

11.28 

16.21 

8.10 

15.37 
11.09 
14.66 
13.51 
15.10 
10.08 
20.25 

11.91 
13.06 

9.93 
12.61+ 

16.37 

12.06 

9,10 

#10.62 

7.68 

13.78 

14.56 

13.61 

14.35 
11.20 

13.46 

10.79 

14.01 

12,89 

I5.8O 

10.38 

14.91 

15.32 

7J+3 

8.1+4 

11.92 

12.81+ 

10.30 

9.57 


IN- 
DUS- 
TRY 

#11.41 

11.65 

10.25 

10.35 

11.0i+ 

8.58 

9.66 

11.58 

7.63 

8.83 

15.11 

10.25 

9.32 

9.82 

10.46 

9.61 

#11.72 
16,36 
10.61 
12.71 
12,71 
17.63 
10,1+8 

14.10 

10.53 
15.06 

12.20 
9.27 
11.32 
15.76 
11.74 
I2J+0 
14.51+ 
12.81+ 
9.17 

#11.88 
10.14 
15.12 
12.51 
12.96 
16.57 
llJ+l 
11.07 

13.57 
13.67 
13. 16 
16.23 
17.19 
14.65 
14.24 
18.91 
14.58 
11.33 
20.91+ 
11.21+ 
10.45 


NEC- 
TION 

DE- 
LIVERY 


HOUSE     TEAM 


IN- 
DUS- 
TRY 


#12.04  #  6.15  #12,59  #11.85 

12.34       5.95      11.70      11,20 

9.28       4.63       9.99      10.65 

9.65       5.78     11,27     13,15 


INTER. 

MED- 
IATE 

#  4.88 
4.68 


ROAD 
HAUL 

INTER-  ROAD 
CHAMGB  TRAIN 


1+.80 
4.83 
3.37 
4.81+ 


13.99 


-     11,80 


7.71 
8.90 
14.01 
7.26 
7.01 

«11.93 
13.07 
9.88 
13.81+ 
15.22 
16.15 

7.75 
10.85 

18.21+ 

21.02 

9.25 

9.38 

7.88 

16.36 
10.22 
11.23 

#12.62 

7.53 
12.16 
14.89 
11.26 
11i.4l 
11.91+ 

9.01 
10.72 
12.68 

8.12 
13.29 
13.03 
11.25 
13.10 

6.43 
12.99 
10.36 
16.00 
9.85 
10.34 


4.88 
3.74 
4.80 
4.32 

#  9.02 

6.88 

8.16 

5.52 

21.67 


6,86 


4.86 
7.56 

6,74 
4,20 


10.31 

6.93 
6.23 

16.39 


9.18 
9.97 
7.81 
7,85 


#13.7i+  #13.52 
17,53 


16,07 
11,70 
10,85 

m.ij2 

14.69 
15.62 

14.10 
9.09 

12.09 

17.68 
9.73 

6.1+5 
6.65 


5.29  #10.50 
-  5.61 
5.07 
5.43 
5.86 
5.00 
5.14 
5.05 
4,08 

4.94 


11.29 
11+.  38 
11.15 


10.1+6 
8.87 


4.83 

-  11.55 
5.60 

7.32  11+.66 

4J+e  7.31+ 

4.93  9.79 


3.97 

5.08 


10.32 
7.65 


llJ+2 
15.29 
15.29 
I3.3U 

11+.21 
12.49 

13.91 
28.36 
12.70 

13.14 
17.30 
11.21 
12.65 
8J+7 

#10.77 
9.70 

15.50 
6.91 

12.25 

15.97 
10.80 

12U+7 
12.68 
11.97 
10.60 
11.90 
15.51 
14.25 
13.54 
7.81+ 
13.68 
12.87 
17.91+ 
11.02 

13.11 


#  6.83  # 


5. 1+0 
4.57 
6.14 

11,81 


3.25 


6.59 
6.48 


3.65 


16,1,6 
3.66 
2.56 
3.36 
3.75 

4.97 
5.95 

4.56 
5.27 
8,09 
9.87 

5.4B 
5.92 
6,58 
6,14 

5.33 
5.66 

9.19 
3.69 
II+.62 
5.66 
4.26 
3.69 


#  4.61  #  4.95 

-       3.32 

4.72 
7.69 
5.02 

7.47 
4.31 
4.25 

7.08 
4.11 


3.72 

9.18 

10,51 


5.16 

4.85 


6.45 
14.41+ 

7.29 
4.13 
3.I42 
7.85 
24.22 
22.11 
4.65 


8,38 
6.37 

4.48 

10,01 

2,51+ 

3.26 

4.36 
4.13 
3.81+ 

3.99 


2,41 
2.53 

2.57 
4.1+8 
3.00 
1.3 
2.37 
2.60 

1.51 
3.00 

2,43 
1.I49 
2.25 
2.68 
1.03 

#  2.76 

2.95 

3.37 

3.19 

12.83 

2.57 
3.96 
3.61 
4.2U 

1.60 
2.96 
4.29 
2.59 
2.89 
3.25 
2.03 

2.55 

#  2.30 
2.02 
4.01 

4.11 
2.65 

2.62 

2,45 

2.35 
4.05 
2.32 

4.02 

3.19 
3.26 

2.81 

2.62 
3.75 
2.50 

4.50 
3. 16 
2.07 
1,81 
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SKTICai  IOI4.      LOCATKM  COSTS 
TrMk  Serrloe  Aaalyalt  of  Tard.  Ifalt  Coita  -  Southern  and  Wettern  Dlrtrlets 
1932 

TOIT  BCPBISE  PBR  LOADED  CAR 
— I, CLASSES  OF  TEMIIMAI.  SERVICE 


miTID  8TATBS 
SODTHBim  DISTRICT 
WBSTBRI  DISTRICT 

FocinnrtAS 

lorfolk 

JCXO*flBODd 

Hajora 
Mlnon   ■ 
SOUTliKASTBai 
Atlanta 
Blisliifliaa 
Chaittaaooca 
JaeksoBTill* 
buxzrilla 
LoalarlU* 


■uAtTllla 
B«v  Orlaana 


Ibjdra 
Minora 
mSTKBI  TBDIK  LIKE 
Daoror 
!>•■  Ifolnaa 
Dalvth 
bnaaa  City 
lUimaapolla 


at.  Paul 
8t*   Lonla 
Wlohlta 
OaT«z^>oTt 
Majora 
Minora 
SOOTBIBSTIBM 


n  Pa^o 
Fort  Worth 
Eouaton 
Llttla  Rook 
Olrlaht—  City 
San  Antonio 
Talaa 
liikjora 
Minora 

PAcmc  loxrBirssi 

Portland 
SMttlo 
Spoknno 
TaooH 
■ftjora 
Minora 
PACIFIC  SqUTHRSSI 
Lone  Baaoli 
Loa  Angolaa 
Salt  Lak*  City 
Oakland 
San  Dlago 
San  Franoiaoo 
Majora 
Minora 


DX8^ 

THICT 

TOTAL       HOUSE 


16. 36 
5.38 
6.73 

11.39 
5.26 
3.19 
5.21 
5.95 
6^9U 
6.18 
5.36 
6.12 
7.i42 
9.i40 
7.21 

15.39 
8.67 

13. 5U 

12.23 
1^76 
6.30 
6.87 

10.17 

9.29 
18.12 

7.19 
10.82 

8.55 
6.82 
6.66 
6.61 
5.65 
14.62 
9.77 
5.1i5 
8.21 
2.96 
6.28 
8.60 
5.06 
8.51 
6.65 
i4.90 
it.  10 
7.1*8 
6,65 
12.I16 

lii.59 

8.01 

11.00 

6.QU 

12.27 

7.58 

114.  5U 

15.05 

7.25 

12.60 

13.09 

15.93 

«:-10 

8.32 


lX2.6e 

10.27 
13.38 
11.  Ill 
114.75 

10.26 

8.85 

16.27 

10.02 

8.5U 

8.69 

8.69 

7.19 

13.07 

13.87 

10.30 

21.75 

13.09 

17.50 

I3.I45 
8.32 

11.67 
13.25 
13.30 
13.1a 
15.39 
12.07 
II4.IO 

7.31 

9.30 

11.88 

8.81 

IO.I19 

10.28 

19.58 

10.149 

8. 17 

5.35 

8.67 

10,36 

9.1*3 
9.08 

6.87 

7.32 

8.1*5 

II4.I48 

16.18 

11*.  03 

20.2I4 

8.98 

10.13 

13.08 

2I4.  la 
19.83 
■2I4.77 
19.23 
11.59 
23.26 
27.09 

22.81 
16-61 
23.03 


TEAM 

110.^ 

8.57 
IO.II4 

6;cri4 

10.1*9 
7.62 
9.58 

l«.7l* 
9.36 
10.  QU 
16.18 
18.99 
13.92 
21.08 

11*.  05 
10.2t4 

19.73 
11*.  01 
17.88 

9.79 
10.38 

8.1*5 
10.19 

13.53 
28.89 
20.99 
13.11 
lit.  21 
16.71* 

8.50 
10. 2U 

9.1a 
13.19 
13.12 

8.88 
^.33 

9.73 

3.56 
10,36 
11*.  21 

8.30 
15,68 
16.70 

8.II4 
11.61 

8.79 
12.76 
16.03 
16. 3U 
13.98 
13.92 
11*.  23 
12.17 
10.51 

3.05 
21.60 
IO.I4O 
17.  Ql* 

ll*.0l4 

11*.  13 
17.28 

7.03 


C(S 
NBC- 
TIOI 
INDUS-  DB- 
TRy   LIVBRy 


iimtiHj  tiAsmr 


•11.1a 

9.29 

12.146 

7.62 

12.67 

19.98 

8.51* 

5.96 

10,70 

10,26 
12.67 
13.1*2 

12.55 

17.  81 
17.36 
11.71 
23.1a 
15.68 
19. 08 
23.58 
13.73 

7.1*7 
13.27 
12.85 
23.19 
23.10 

8.05 
15.73 
19.31 
12,  2U 

11.77 
13.00 

li*.97 
11.98 

13.1*3 

10.23 

9.32 

8,15 

10.93 
12.89 
11,86 
11,03 
ll*-91 

8.71 
11.57 

9.01 
13.78 

16.95 
15.28 

11.33 
13.25 
11*.  56 
12.62 

12.95 
8.I46 
17.81* 
114.146 
19.I46 
16.01 
21.36 
IS,  65 
y.146 


HOUSE     TBAM 


112.01* 
10.91* 
12,07 
10,91* 
12.15 
10.91 
10,75 
1*.25 
10.95 
10,  ?9 
10.28 

13.93 
9.1*8 
9.1*6 

11.66 

9.97 
11*.  83 

10.71* 
10.76 

6.95 

12.67 

6.I4O 

12.37 
13. 6U 
23,27 
19,20 

li4-39 

18,  C^ 

11*.  82 

7.QI* 

7,73 

6.29 

13.63 

12.82 

6,02 

9.1*3 
6.20 
1*,60 
9,12 

12.75 
9.05 
9.95 

10.12 
7.1*0 
9.65 
9.95 

11*.  53 

12.66 

15.51* 
12.16 

11*.  1*9 
17.91* 
16.30 
II*.  81* 
15. 08 
19.22 
11.70 
11.77 
10.60 
II4-56 
17.66 

11-93 


♦6.15  112.59 

5.76 

12.21 

6,96 

13.02 

7.19 

9.I46 

12.36 

11.16 

9.21* 

6.90 

1*.1*5 

12.19 

3.1a 

l*.8l 

5.1*0 

11*.  79 

^.37 

11.27 

h^ia 

- 

5.97 

9.1)9 


11.85 
11*.  07 


10.90    18. 51 


5.01 
2.93 
7.1*2 
6.33 
7.13 
8.36 

5.93 
7.93 
5.81* 
6.  la 
6.39 

6.55 

11.18 

8.27 

U.37 

1*.19 


5.17 

1*.21 
It- 57 
7.35 

9.99 
I4.12 

8.16 
6.95 
5.56 


15.80 

7.66 

13.32 


9.61 
10.  lit 
13.56 
21.36 

9.93 
lit- 79 

12.61 
9.81 
6.91 
8.12 


11.  lit 


12.00 

6.85 

11.11 


lit.  15 
6.81* 

13.31* 


8.27 

P.  hi 
6.16 


36.53 
11*- 61* 

11.39 

17.i4U 


DTDUS- 
TRY 

$11.85 
11.99 

12,61 

10.79 

13.  Ql* 
9.75 
11.31 
6.06 
11*. 21* 
11.9U 
11.15 
11.83 
12.07 
15.32 
l8.Qlt 
11.72 
17.91+ 
11*.  15 
ll*.l49 
22.I42 
12.149 

6.61 
12.32 

ll*-97 
20.07 

17.15 
8.76 

15.25 
18.27 
13.53 
11.25 
11.1*2 
16.00 
13.10 
12.19 
10. 6U 
11.35 

7.1*1* 
10.81* 
11*-  81* 
10.96 
IO.I42 
13.36 

7.71* 
10.82 

6.36 
15.1*7 
I8.I46 
11.96 
13.51* 
15.13 
17.65 
16.16 

18.99 
8.26 
17.99 
16.07 
19.50 
19.31* 
19.71* 
23.2i* 
6.91 


IBTER- 
MXD- 
lATE 

11*.  68 

7.23 
1*.90 

7.75 
17.66 
8.10 
7.36 
1.65 
6.96 
9.00 

33.55 

IO.I4O 

I0.1t5 

8.07 

3.91 

16.27 
5.07 

6.1*5 
5. 06 

l*.i*o 

8,2lt 
5.36 

a.  05 
6.11 

6.53 
5.87 
5.1*5 
I4-05 

i*.26 
5.79 
1*.96 
5.62 

i*.93 
6.13 
1.68 
3.31 
1.71* 

2.95 

i*.ljO 

3.22 

9.68 

10.59 

10.75 

13.63 

13.71* 

6,10 

7.81* 

22,15 

37.05 
26,35 
11*.  16 

12.99 
6.66 

2.91 


ROAD 
HAUL 

INTER-    ROAD 
CHANGE  TRAIN 


II*.  80 

1*.52 
i*.86 
3.82 
7.02 
2.88 
i*.l*8 
1.39 
1*.69 
5.07 
i*.67 
1*.U7 
7.61* 
6. 31* 
5.95 
l*.i49 
6.60 
5.62 
9.76 
1*.67 
5.53 
3.29 
1*.89 
7.11* 
6.01 
10.10 
1*.70 
5.75 
l4.7i* 
6.06 
3.62 
5.21 
l*-75 
6.91 
3.73 
l*-29 
5.51* 
5.05 
i*-5lt 
5.51* 
1*.19 
14-72 
5.8U 
1*.2U 
1*.12 

i*.l*3 

7.51* 

10.26 

10.  $2 

6.39 
6.22 
6.21* 

7.97 
5.00 

6.91 
6.26 
11.52 
7.06 
7.63 
li.7fl 

1*.26 


I2.ia 

2.QU 
2.l4lt 
1.76 
7.58 
1.09 

1.61* 
2.63 
2.23 

2.95 
2.96 

1.79 
2.68 

2.eu 
2.36 
2.06 
3.69 
2.I49 
9.1*0 

3.  06 
2.19 
2,06 
2,1*5 
i*-78 
3.38 
l*.l42- 
3.11 
3.38 
20,13 
3.00 
1*.90 
1*,20 

3.17 
2.17 

2.51 
1.93 
2.52 

1.67 
2,05 

2,1*3 

3.07 

2,  lit 

i*.oe 

1.91* 
1.80 

2.13 
3.57 
5.85 

10.68 
5.05 
5.58 
3.27 
3.58 
2.65 

9.21 
3.51 
3.85 
6.2lt 

1.93 
3,^7 

2.15 
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SECTION  105. 

UTIUZATION 

Analysis   IO5.] 

L     Capacity  of  Rail 

Terminals 

in  Eastern 

District 

INDUS- 
TRIES* 
ON 

NUMBER 
OF 

YARD 
TRACK 

YARD 

CAR 

CAPA- 

YARD 

ENGINE 

SHOP  CAPACITY 

ENGINE 

CAR 

TERMINAL  DISTRICT 

TRACK 

YARDS 

MILES 

CITY 

HOURS 

HOUSE 

REPAIR 

REPAIR 

UNITED  STATES 

197,alt5 

U.755 

88,395.1*1 

3,036,581*  36,11*2,335 

29,206  791,812 

3.322,057 

EASTERN  DISTRICT 

71*.  71*1 

2,621 

38,723.85  3.578,51*1 

20,073,956 

15.1*1*1+  381,1+57  3,563,059 

KEW  ENGLAND 

7,621 

21*9 

2,633.45 

21*3,1*1*7 

1,136,761* 

1.1*20 

16,601 

185.9la 

Boston 

785 

27 

270,lt2 

25,892 

233,395 

218 

12 

52,71*0 

Bridgeport 

102 

2 

27.97 

2,976 

21,621 

17 

. 

Fall  Rivor 

25 

1* 

8,02 

770 

5,831* 

10 

. 

_ 

Hartford 

266 

1* 

60.6U 

6,555 

2i*,388 

36 

- 

l+,568 

Lowell 

157 

2 

36.85 

2,777 

17,851 

12 

- 

2.156 

Lyim 

37 

1 

7.77 

603 

2,011* 

1* 

- 

New  Bedford 

51 

3 

12.60 

i,0U5 

l*,l+50 

15 

_ 

. 

Now  Haven 

187 

16 

I9i*.3i* 

ii+,051 

81,701* 

73 

« 

50,1+00 

Providence 

227 

20 

86.25 

8,859 

73.71*8 

27 

- 

12,1+56 

Springfield 

191 

5 

7U.89 

6,855 

60,731* 

71* 

11+7 

11,71+8 

Worcester 

1^ 

11 

56.53 

6,587 

50,71*0 

29 

1*,596 

Majors 

1.869 

88 

752.78 

66,727 

31*6,020 

662 

16,205 

1*5,867 

Minors 

3.561 

66 

l,Qltl*.l*l 

99,750 

21i+,265 

21+3 

259 

1,630 

TRUNK  LINE 

2U,372 

1.370 

li*,602.65  1,1*08,210 

8,861t,895 

3,861 

299,881 

1,2142,131+ 

Albany 

193 

7 

120.81 

12,935 

66,313 

70 

1.125 

1,225 

Baltimore 

506 

33 

351.85 

33,31*8 

267,201+ 

91* 

316 

31,273 

Buffalo 

658 

58 

939.82 

82,iau 

733,li*l* 

211 

28,812 

71,298 

Erie 

229 

23 

I5U.8O 

i7,aia 

59,056 

51 

_ 

12,01+5 

New  York 

1.536 

170 

I.I497.9I* 

123,926 

l,21i+,737 

595 

15.11*5 

118,325 

Peterson 

133 

1 

29.I4D 

2,1*20 

10,991 

Philadelphia 

1.319 

70 

577.01* 

63,710 

671,660 

111* 

97,967 

115,51*9 

Pittsburgh 

651* 

79 

605.01 

65,2-^^ 

1+20.263 

118 

8,180 

21,855 

Reading 

169 

12 

83,10 

I*,9a9 

68,971* 

29 

1,156 

17,1+90 

Rochester 

532 

k 

115.50 

9,816 

92,136 

53 

5,715 

9,1*05 

Soranton 

seo 

8 

11*6  J47 

13,1*71* 

11*3,91*0 

111 

350 

8,262 

Syracuse 

«7 

13 

.     115.35 

18,671 

185,356 

103 

17,851* 

U5,l*89 

Trent  on 

136 

22 

1*3.70 

1*,607 

61+,l+96 

2.136 

5,560 

Utioa 

101 

6 

99.23 

7,970 

1*3,117 

53 

Washington 

12U 

10 

1*9.88 

l*,99i* 

61*,  122 

_ 

_ 

Wilmington 

126 

16 

88.51 

8,893 

105,671* 

1*3 

1,01*1* 

15,500 

iAJors 

5.630 

521* 

5,587.1*1 

513,555 

2,792,560 

2.150 

116,308 

751+,^ 

Minors 

11.667 

31i* 

3,996.83 

la9,603 

1,861,152 

506 

5.773 

18,56U 

CENTRAL 

I42.7UB 

1,002 

21,1+87.75 

1,926.881+ 

10,0T«i,297 

7,163 

61*,975  i 

2,13i+,9al* 

Akron 

297 

1* 

108.61 

ll,61|fl 

76,056 

22 

1,530 

11,765 

Canton 

206 

16 

123.00 

12,500 

65,622 

1*0 

6,122 

i*,2ai* 

Chioago 

1*.66U 

153 

3,1*1*1.77 

298,235 

2,1+12,1+30 

1.056 

1,100 

622,708 

Cincinnati 

753 

1*0 

1*90.06 

1*6,305 

558,157 

1,597 

195 

136,297 

Cleveland 

1.357 

25 

658.22 

71,213 

1*72,112 

160 

5,068 

lli*.158 

Colunbus 

507 

25 

1*39.02 

36,035 

256,073 

181 

1*98 

7l*,875 

Dayton 

319 

6 

62.27 

5,1*50 

1*8.669 

20 

. 

655 

Detroit 

2.195 

57 

916.73 

91,901 

•501,117 

190 

1*,970 

27,902 

Evanaville 

220 

6 

89.72 

8,258 

66.388 

59 

127 

la  ,1*90 

Flint 

128 

2 

92.25 

10,116 

31,897 

10 

Fort  Wayne 

177 

7 

111.21 

8.109 

63,267 

77 

706 

8,1*21 

Grand  Rapids 

517 

8 

158.68 

15,277 

61,588 

73 

5,525 

5,261* 

Indianapolis 

626 

19 

290.29 

23,676 

229.996 

150 

5.258 

50,129 

Milwaukee 

71*2 

15 

29l*.35 

29,059 

228,032 

115 

11*5 

1*7,121* 

Peoria 

260 

8 

205.18 

19,030 

101*.  575 

78 

25 

30,850 

South  Bend 

lOU 

5 

58.99 

i+.570 

20,028 

15 

6,951 

Toledo 

U02 

19 

81*6.95 

62,257 

1*72,978 

16U 

5,271* 

11+0,1+88 

Youngstown 

200 

16 

Ito.te; 

2l*,953 

137,208 

26 

1,296 

1,790 

Majors 

9.925 

1*02 

6.611.27 

575,501 

2,681+,  135 

3,751 

50.177 

71*3,91*6 

Minors 

19.11*7 

169 

6,310.4^ 

572,811 

1.579,969 

399 

961 

67,887 

*,; ! 


i   f 
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Analysis  IO5.2 


ffiCTlOH  105.     UTILIZAnOM 
Capacity  of  Bail  Terminals  -  Southsni  and  Wsstsrn  Elstriota 


lESMIIIAL  DISTRICT 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT 
TCSTESK  DISTRICT 
POCAHONTAS 

Horfolk 

Richmond 

Majors 

Minors 
SOUTHEASTERN 

Atlanta 

Birmingham 

Chalrtanooga 

Jacks  omri  lie 

Knoxvllle 

Louisrllle 

Msmphis 

Miami 

Nashville 

New  Orleans 

Tanpa 

Majors 

Minors 
lESlERN  TRUNK  LINE 

Denver 

Des  Moines 

Duluth 

Kansas  Cily 

Minneapolis 

Omaha 

St.  Paul 

St.  Louia 

in.chlta 

Davexqport 

Majors 

Minors 

southhestern 

Dallas 

El  Paso 

Port  Worth 

Houston 

Little  Rook 

Oklahoma  Ciiy 

San  Antonio 

Tulsa 

Majors 

Minors 
PACIFIC  NORTHHEST 

Portland 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Itaooma 

Majors 

Minors 
PACIFIC  SOUTHREST 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

Salt  Lake  Oily 

Oakland 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

Majors 
Minors 


INDIB- 

TRIES*  NUMBER 

ON  OF 

TRACK  YARDS 


29,475 

95.629 

U.9I4U 

355 

Ids 

1.758 
2.I4I3 
2U,531 
735 
h9U 
IfiU 
Ifil 
378 
566 
925 

au 

76U 

359 

259 

6.896 

12,266 

kB,7lfi 

901 


1.136 

1.039 

1.007 

731 

1.315 
300 

^451 

7.981 

33,128 

21,682 

6I4I 

i6e 

299 

677 

267 
378 
328 

266 

4.785 
13,919 
11.799 

416 

1,122 

377 

2,S7 

7.O65 

11.44B 

20 

1.452 

119 

1.804 

6,1^54 


746 

1.386 

153 

19 

17 

98 

19 

595 

8 

9 

6 

20 

5 
15 
X9 

3 
11 
11 

5 
302 

179 
7O6 

9 
9 

39 
28 

38 
20 

25 

49 

9 

9 

3I8 

153 

350 

7 

4 

11 

9 
6 

5 

4 

3 

182 

119 

U& 

6 

7 

11 

4 

80 

33 
187 

8 
8 

4 

2 

8 

71 

86 


YARD 
TRACK 
MII£S 

13.757.95 
35,913.61 

3,481.99 
422.75 
189.144 

1.100.69 

i,l<43.ii 

10,275.96 

295.24 

293.33 

134.83 

207.59 
67.88 

257.39 

379.1© 

60.27 

166.78 

372.25 

81.63 

3.301.00 

4.660.28 

16,198.94 

258.39 

116.16 

410.83 

806.08 

526.77 

1419.04 

358.61 

l,15l*.l48 

132.98 

222.04 

4,666.81 

7.056.75 

9.738.84 

155.03 

82.77 
216.32 

3li3.97 
152.21 

81. 69 

124.19 

95.98 

2,850.06 

5,636.62 

4.089.99 

247.90 

195.26 

156.65 

153.50 

1.324.29 

2,014.39 

9.925.84 

9.79 

338.61 

11^.48 

191.36 

27.33 
2I19.OI 

1.1449.13 
3.96I4.I3 


TASD 

CAR 

CAPA. 

cm 

1.334-309 
3,123,7140 

32l4«933 
39,414 
15.208 

I34eli95 

135,818 

1,009,370 

21.447 

27.852 

11.823 

17.262 

8,015 

21.895 

38,669 

4.129 

14.879 

32.592 

7.901 

324.911 

478,399 

1,417  J1D8 

23.781 

8,1140 

35.572 

75.324 

142,658 

34.7I4O 

32.214 

97.165 

13.738 

18,185 

377,892 

657,999 

930,879 

12,535 

7.034 

18,999 

29,722 

13.860 

7.221 

12.175 

9.220 

273,586 

546.527 

348,^1 

18,513 

13,^9 

11.718 

9.315 
108,133 
187,213 
1426,622 

330 

214.805 

15.279 

9.499 

2.290 

2l4.9i49 

117.971 

231.505 


TARD 

ENGINE 

HOURS 

9.173,926 

10.8914,1453 
1,411,812 

157,833 
110.701 

767,781 

375.497 

3,762,114 

177.579 

167.I421 

76,743 

82,489 

67.256 

260,874 

2I45.996 

12.169 

139.388 

183.735 

29.7^ 

1,687,482 

^1,202 

6.025,451 

156,0914 

85,803 

171,533 
726,805 

318,237 
286.654 
236,790 
912.819 
47.398 
102,795 
1,989.238 

991.305 
2,270,296 

96.335 

57.I432 

123.114 

217.127 

94.014 
46.190 

41.364 

98.227 

1.019.229 

961.268 

1.145.793 

169.054 

^,852 

68.710 

38.692 

918.886 

266.979 

1.452.953 

2.099 

187.634 

96.026 

137.269 

11.492 

128.204 

607.395 
282.856 


SHOP  CAPACITT 
135118 


HOOBB       REPAIR 

3.071  178,026 
12,691  232,329 
787     40,1425 


60 
II48 
964 

15 


3,239 

293 

36,885 

8 


2.284  137,601 
120    21^*836 


123 
I49 
78 
76 

94 
101 

27 

87 

99 

17 

1.311 

106 

6.996 

141 

134 

igi 

282 
222 

169 
202 

361 

46 

89 

4,194 

1.009 


673 
8.574 
6.472 
9.206 
1,621 

1.947 
12 

297 

2.330 

139 

78,594 

2.904 

75.904 

3l4d 

22 

188 

5,1494 

310 

24 

I4O4 

2,063 

6,329 

178 

60,299 

292 


2,512  113,005 
24      6.3I4B 


76 
107 
92 
85 
30 
62 

29 

1.691 

362 

1.974 

97 

99 

90 

I42 

1.057 


2.010 
6,211 

3,716 

291 

6.005 

3.399 

2,5144 

81.269 

1.225 

1.147 

255 

U 

U6 

147 
568 


1.61(9    142,273 


128 
50 
I4D 
10 
62 
1,028 
331 


196 

108 

2 

25 
210 

36.1469 
5.2U) 


CAR 
REPAIR 

1.999.994 

3.199.0144 

432.^2 
92,081 
I4O.I482 

306,395 

3,976 

1,197,022 

146,173 

76,1459 

39.368 

27,360 

21.219 

60.664 

90.826 

9.180 

I45.I4I42 

29.772 

776.766 

I3.6I49 
1,582.173 

76,730 
25,794 
35.I4OI 

233.787 
71.150 
26,757 
10.550 

180.195 
7.009 

27.370 

775.689 
78.747 

701.776 
8.452 
11.232 
69.014 
49.0^ 
I8.35O 
17.586 
5.787 
15.168 

1482.653 
2I4.49I 

366.565 
56.661 
29.162 
I42.378 

22.999 

211.891 

7.874 

5O6.93O 

191.002 

16.106 

9,320 

II.I4OO 

10.160 

292.236 
29.306 


'Industries'^ 


includes  duplications  wtiereirer  one  indus^gy  is  served  hy  more  Himn  one  rail  carrier. 
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SECTION  105.   UTILIZATION 
Analysis  109.3  Capaaity  of  Rail  Terminals  -  Major  Terminal  Districts  by  States 


INDUS- 

YARD 

SHOP  CAPACITT 

TRIES*  NUMBER 

YARD 

CAR- 

YARD 

ENGINE 

. 

ON 

OF 

TRACK 

CAPA- 

ENGINE 

CAR 

TRACK     YARDS 

MILES 

CITY 

HOURS 

HOUSE 

REPAIR 

REPAIR 

UNITED  STATES 

43.285 

2,062  27.973.44  2.I492.369  12,408,720  16,288  U56,758 

4,550,519 

Alabem 

1.156 

38 

479.93 

142.1402 

135.220 

158 

9.643 

105.225 

Aritona 

515 

9 

176.42 

13.255 

53,902 

155 

18,665 

51.485 

Arkansas 

576 

21 

284.70 

2I4.I7O 

106,135 

I41i 

123 

15.055 

California 

1,040 

39 

788.75 

99.053 

581, 2U2 

514 

12,216 

155.850 

Colorado 

696 

22 

393.614 

57.631 

142.077 

'^rr 

153 

61.105 

Connecticut 

412 

12 

97.68 

11.519 

57.555 

61 

2.552 

7.622 

Delaiwre 

14 

6 

37.55 

5.547 

8.887 

4 

2.I446 

1,530 

Florida 

464 

33 

309.27 

28.577 

89.968 

7li 

55 

57.569 

Georgia 

1.933 

58 

657.54 

61.505 

287,097 

253 

16,662 

113,851 

Idaho 

I441 

6 

176.60 

17.677 

84,628 

125 

128 

58,lilO 

Illinoia 

2,896 

113 

2.265.Uy 

186,390 

990,515 

1,252 

1.978 

296,712 

Indiana 

1.588 

61 

98U.80 

84.327 

Ii55.6l0 

l»6Jj 

574 

154.765 

Iowa 

1,899- 

68 

895.54 

71,269 

50I4.20I4 

1.015 

585 

118.484 

Kansas 

1,110 

65 

860.53 

79.850 

388,306 

671 

5U.iau 

186,870 

Kentucky 

587 

34 

536.33 

50.795 

272,274 

229 

5.955 

122,979 

Louisiana 

610 

33 

583.26 

40,578 

195,789 

208 

8.989 

U7.760 

ilalne 

203 

17 

17I4.O8 

12.995 

69.329 

190 

100 

6.3i42 

Maryland 

193 

14 

275.4s 

23.63U 

13U,685 

96 

5,670 

57.504 

Mas  saohus  ett s 

694 

33 

246.51 

21,429 

110,258 

170 

I467 

16.6I44 

Michigan 

2.097 

66 

1.2U3.85 

105.566 

I4l44.9i44 

611 

5.225 

112,553 

821 

40 

626.60 

50,390 

202,896 

570 

550 

80,681 

Mississippi 

731 

34 

298.29 

32.532 

177,566 

157 

557 

36.798 

Missouri 

904 

31 

580.82 

52.266 

225.159 

439 

5.117 

92,439 

769 

32 

406.94 

35.960 

126.427 

U61 

521 

76,109 

Nebraska 

930 

28 

510. I46 

144,058 

240,616 

452 

55 

105.530 

Nevada 

47 

2 

69.94 

6,984 

25,868 

77 

82 

13.960 

Ifv  Haapshire 

299 

9 

93.31 

8,365 

55.089 

101 

56 

4,22U 

Meir  Jersey 

370 

69 

232.20 

20,265 

151.850 

62 

2,760 

26.I491 

■eir  Mexico 

16U 

12 

213.08 

21,027 

57.552 

197 

22,1447 

66.985 

Neir  York 

1.951 

112 

1.481.37 

130,852 

930,299 

758 

17.174 

65.405 

North  Carolina 

1.365 

60 

486.06 

50.708 

284.992 

198 

16,476 

140.381 

North  Dakota 

498 

15 

22ft. 82 

18,065 

87,302 

267 

65 

15,468 

Ohio 

2.158 

138 

1,882.16 

172,034 

815,276 

1.189 

22.651 

174. 64U 

Oklahowi 

899 

27 

I445.9O 

I44.9U. 

184,167 

230 

26,567 

82,276 

Oregon 

330 

17 

195.56 

12.650 

65,292 

131 

25 

18,816 

PennaylTanla 

3.273 

332 

3.561.05 

335.257 

1,586,901 

1,210 

90,056 

601,966 

Rhode  Island 

42 

1 

7.88 

687 

5,006 

- 

- 

South  Carolina 

641 

22 

278.30 

32.396 

162, 2U6 

93 

4.780 

128,326 

South  Dakota 

485 

14 

154.33 

12,162 

66,U39 

208 

4 

20,072 

Tennessee 

279 

19 

192.97 

17.347 

82.330 

117 

25,167 

68,201 

Texas 

2.284 

83 

1,381.55 

132.320 

1443,650 

875 

28,892 

254.605 

Utah 

133 

6 

169.81 

12.653 

110,687 

77 

52 

21.1495 

Yeraont 

299 

16 

133.32 

11,932 

70,821 

i4o 

13,048 

11.035 

Virginia 

825 

52 

706.28 

67.355 

520,421 

263 

34,180 

206. 06U 

Hashlzigton 

695 

22 

414.01 

27.2U7 

118,326 

207 

94 

65.435 

West  Virginia 

900 

46 

724.41 

67.138 

447,360 

301 

3,169 

100.329 

Wisconsin 

2.037 

74 

837.39 

66,066 

367, 73U 

623 

116 

117.115 

lyoolng 

394 

e 

392.88 

32.783 

126,303 

?6n 

211 

47.176 

* "Industries"  inoludes  duplications  wherever  one  industry  is  served  by  more  than  one  rrll 
carrier. 
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8KTI0N  105.     UTILIZATION 
Analysis  IO5.I*    Rail  Terminal  Cars  -  Eastern  District  -  1932 


SINGLE  CARRIER 

MULTIPLE 

CARRIER 

DELIVERIES 

DELIVERIES 

ALL  DSLIVERIES 

CON- 

NEC- 

INDUS- 

INDUS- TION 

INDUS- 

HOUSE 

TEAM 

TRY    HOUSE 

TEAM  TRY    DELVY 

HOUSE 

TEAM 

TRY 

(000)   (000) 

(000)   ( 

000)   ( 

000)   (00b)   ( 

000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

UNITED  STATES 

17,573  5.1*79 

31.701  ] 

L7.192 

5.307  26.536  6,533 

381 

172 

5.165 

EASTERU  DISTRICT 

8.681  2.810 

16,718 

6,600 

2,735  14,185  3.181 

281 

75 

2.535 

Km  ENGLAND 

1.167 

372 

1.368 

1.158 

366 

1.277 

106 

9 

4 

91 

Boston 

167 

63 

312 

166 

61 

271 

50 

1 

2 

41 

Bridgeport 

25 

11 

21 

25 

11 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Fall  RiT«r 

12 

3 

10 

12 

3 

10 

- 

- 

- 

m 

Hartford 

la 

12 

24 

41 

12 

24 

- 

- 

- 

• 

Lowell 

k 

2 

10 

4 

2 

9 

1 

- 

- 

X 

Lynn 

3 

2 

7 

3 

2 

7 

- 

- 

* 

- 

Mew  Bedford 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

New  Haven 

127 

6 

26 

127 

6 

as 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Proridenoa 

88 

22 

66 

88 

22 

66 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Springfield 

50 

12 

36 

l^ 

11 

30 

6 

2 

1 

6 

Worcester 

53 

8 

39 

51 

6 

25 

12 

2 

- 

14 

Majors 

366 

65 

i*D9 

36ti 

6U 

368 

17 

2 

1 

21 

Minors 

226 

161 

401 

224 

161 

395 

21 

2 

- 

8 

TRUNK  LINE 

3.851  ] 

L.396 

7,258 

3,799 

1,368 

6,856 

757 

52 

28 

i^ 

Albany 

31 

lit 

65 

31 

14 

52 

17 

- 

- 

13 

BaltiBor* 

172 

77 

166 

171 

76 

180 

62 

1 

1 

8 

Buffalo 

173 

2U 

326 

145 

18 

235 

193 

26 

6 

95 

Erie 

28 

6 

56 

26 

6 

W 

17 

- 

- 

7 

New  York 

886 

326 

621 

880 

315 

596 

47 

6 

11 

25 

Pateraon 

k 

5 

16 

4 

5 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Philadelphia 

vn 

7U 

432 

327 

73 

409 

34 

- 

1 

23 

Pittsburgh 

169 

52 

536 

169 

50 

460 

62 

- 

2 

76 

I^eading 

69 

5 

26 

69 

5 

26 

- 

- 

- 

• 

Rochester 

50 

18 

63 

58 

16 

53 

10 

- 

2 

10 

Sorantrai 

ii6 

8 

208 

46 

6 

207 

1 

- 

• 

I 

Syraovise 

M 

11 

90 

h» 

11 

85 

5 

- 

- 

5 

Trenton 

100 

3 

29 

100 

3 

29 

- 

- 

- 

m 

Utioa 

a? 

k 

26 

81 

4 

21 

4 

2 

- 

5 

l^shington 

38 

31 

64 

31 

29 

56 

- 

1 

2 

6 

Wilmington 

22 

3 

28 

22 

3 

21 

6 

- 

- 

7 

Majors 

1,096 

256 

2.014 

1.085 

25U 

1.910 

166 

11 

2 

IQU 

Minors 

507 

479 

2.466 

504 

478 

2^ 

133 

3 

1 

17 

CENTUO. 

3.863 

1.0U2 

8.092 

3.643 

999 

6,050  2,316 

220 

43 

2.0t42 

Akron 

47 

7 

80 

47 

7 

50 

99 

■  - 

- 

JO 

Canton 

85 

e 

36 

25 

2 

28 

6 

- 

- 

8 

Chicago 

891 

126 

1.993 

725 

109 

66? 

1,027 

166 

17 

931 

Cincinnati 

193 

32 

235 

189 

31 

143 

108 

4 

1 

92 

Cleveland 

193 

36 

339 

191 

3U 

232 

120 

2 

2 

107 

Coluflfcus 

135 

6 

78 

126 

6 

41 

35 

9 

- 

37 

Dayton 

38 

5 

.52 

37 

5 

4U 

7 

1 

- 

8 

Detroit 

155 

33 

413 

153 

31 

278 

151 

2 

2 

135 

EransTille 

31 

2 

32 

30 

2 

13 

18 

1 

- 

19 

Flint 

I 

1 

47 

5 

1 

42 

9 

. 

- 

I 

Fort  Wayne 

U 

19 

63 

4 

15 

9 

1 

- 

Grand  Rapids 

^1 

4 

47 

31 

4 

37 

10 

- 

- 

10 

Indianapolis 

14 

128 

145 

14 

9U 

73 

2 

- 

34 

Milwaukee 

106 

21 

191 

loU 

19 

1'5 

37 

4 

2 

26 

Peoria 

J18 

9 

71 

41 

7 

16 

63 

1 

2 

53 

South  Bend 

Ifi 

> 

2D 

12 

2 

15 

6 

- 

- 

5 

Toledo 

% 

9 

336 

126 

7 

254 

85 

3 

2 

82 

Youngstowa 

5 

96 

2U 

5 

76 

33 

- 

- 

18 

Majors 

i.ioU 

162 

2.506 

1.063 

153 

2.171 

282 

21 

9 

335 

Minora 

U89 

562 

1.773 

1)66 

556 

1.670 

178 

3 

6 

103 

SECTION  105.     UTILIZATION 
Analysis   105.5     J'ail   Terminal  Cars  -  Southern  and  Western  Districts  -   1952 
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ALL   DELIVERIES 


SINGLE  CARRIER 
DELIVERIES 


SOUTHERN  DISTRICT 
WESTERN  DISTRICT 
POCAHONTAS 

Norfolk- 
Richmond 

Majors 

Minors 
SOUTHEASTERN 

Atlanta 

Birmingham 

Chattanooga 

Jacksonville 

Knoxville 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Miami 

Nashville 

New  Orleans 

Tampa 

Majors 

Minors 
WESTERN  TRUNK  LINE 

Denver 

Des  Moines 

Duluth 

Keuisas  City 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 

Saint  Paul 

Saint  Louis 
Wichita 

Davenport 
Majors 
Minors 
SOUTHWESTERN 
Dallas 
SI  Paso 
Fort  Worth 
Houston 
Little  Rock 
Oklahoma  City 
San  Antonio 
Tulsa 
Majors 
Minors 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Portland 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Majors 
Minors 
PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 
Long  Beach 
Los  Angeles 
Salt  Lake  City 
Oakland 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco 
Majors 
Minors 


HOUSE 
(000) 
3.271 
5.U21 ■ 

7I43 

153 
82 

lil6 

92 

2.526 

109 

122 
27 
83 

118 

7 
56 

92 

21 
1,056 

658 

3.O5U 

55 

62 

64 

261 

119 

105 

102 

357 

37 

43 

1,063 

786 

l.i431 

71 

22 

60 

103 
32 
34 
43 
3U 

560 

li72 

U05 

35 

35 

41 
14 

177 

103 

531 
1 

69 

32 

45 
4 

79 
168 
153 


TEAM 
(000) 

1,826 

303 
10 

7 

6^0 

10 

5 

2 

3 

2 

10 

11 

4 
3 

16 

1 

92 

U81 

872 

7 

3 

25 
17 
13 
11 

15 

60 

2 

5 

123 

993 

581 

6 

1 

3 
8 
5 

1 
4 
2 

83 

470 

136 

5 

h 

1 

1 

21 

loU 

237 

17 

2 

8 

2 

25 

31 

■152 


INDUS- 
TRY 

(ooc) 
5,8aU 
9.159 

2.489 

319 

76 

56ii 

1.510 

3,355 

107 

77 

31 

55 

42 

111 

ihS 

5 

80 
103 

35 

i.ooU 

1.541 

4.570 

78 

47 

215 

1^95 

186 

loU 

156 

i465 

77 

62 

1.167 

1.520 

2.578 

lOU 

27 

75 

IhQ 

36 

6h 

37 

56 

795 

1.036 

1.053 

88 

75 

56 

52 

500 

48U 

1.578 

2 

127 

hh 

81 

6 

100 

5Ui 
677 


HOUSE 

(000) 

5.232 

5.36(' 

73s 

152 

79 

413 

91 

2,497 

1C5 

110 

64 

119 

27 

83 

118 

7 

56 

88 

21 

1.0U5 

65i 

3.006 

52 

61 

62 

260 

115 

105 

102 

555 

57 

U2 

1.056 

785 

1.42^ 

71 

21 

60 

105 

52 

3U 

43 

3U 

556 

470 

ilOl 

55 

55 

ho 

14 

17U 

105 

529 

i 

69 

32 

45 

4 

79 

167 

132 


TEAM 

(000) 

829 

1.745 

196 

7 

6 

Ui 

142 

633 

10 

5 
2 

5 

2 

10 

11 

h 

5 

14 

1 

88 

480 

797 

7 

5 

25 

10 

12 

6 

10, 

17 

2 

4 

115 

586 

578 

6 

1 

5 

8 

3 

1 

4 

2 

8^ 

468 

13U 

5 

4 

1 

1 

20 
103 
23U 

17 

2 

8 

2 

23 

30 

152 


INDUS- 
TRY 
(000) 
5.183 

7.170 

2,382 

305 

37 

536 

1.50i4 

2,801 
63 
99 
21 
29 
35 
65 
69 
5 
71 
60 
31 
821 
1.472 
5.069 
U 
51 
146 
202 
91 
47 
12U 
101 
62 
49 
916 
1.299 
1,941 
63 
15 
2U 
126 
27 
40 
28 
43 
991 
98U 
932 
72 
52 
17 
U 
273 
477 
1.228 
1 
72 
38 
63 
5 
81 
301 
667 


CON- 
NEC- 
TION 
DELIVERY 
(000) 
770 
2,582 
152 
69 
3U 
38 
11 
6I8 
h2 
29 
29 
22 
6 
67 
80 

10 

IQU 

3 

170 

56 
1,681 

U3 

32 

66 
298 
148 

177 
60 

417 

14 

15 
279 
13^ 
5U7 

30 

30 

91 

a 

8 

30 

11 

16 
209 

81 
133 

36 

23 
21 

14 

19 

18 

221 

50 

8 
20 

2 
58 
22 
99 


IIULTIPLE  CARRIER 
DELIVERIES 


HOUSE 

(000) 

39 

61 
8 
1 
3 
3 
1 

51 
U 


11 
4 

48 
5 
1 

2 
1 
6 
2 

22 

1 
7 
5 
7 


4 

2 

4 


1 
3 

2 


TEA»i 

(OOC) 

14 

83 

7 

5 

1 

1 

2 

7 


4 

1 

75 


7 
1 
5 
5 
43 

1 
8 
5 
3 


1 
2 
2 


2 
1 


INDUS- 
TRY 
(000) 

641 

1.989 

107 

14 

39 

48 

6 

53U 

hk 

18 

10 

26 

7 

i46 

77 

9 
43 

183 
69 
1.301 
37 
16 
67 

293 
95 
57 
32 

364 
15 
13 

251 
61 

437 
41 
12 

51 

22 

9 

24 
9 

15 
204 

52 
101 

16 

21 
19 
11 
27 

7 
150 

1 

55 
6 

18 
1 
19 
J4O 
10 
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SECTION  106  TERMINAL  COSTS 

Analysla  106.1     Carrier  Tormliml  Xtalt  Coats  -  1932 

AGGREGATE  REVE-  ROUTE  SCHBD-  VE-       lET     SCHED-  SCHED-     VE- 
NUE ULE         UI£       HICI£  ~"  ^__ 

(000)        RATIO    MlIZ       ULE  HICIE     TON       HOUR       MILE     MILE     (»088  AJUL    HWEfe     TED 


PER  TON  MILE 


RAIL 

Temdxuil  -  Total 
Station 
OallTary 


•  728,512 
153.986 
571^,526 


29)ei3.000  I 
6        63U 
23    2.366 


137  •26.ai|  11.13  129*85  I 
29      5.67      .2U      6.31 
108    21.16      .89    23.5U 


1. 869 .07059.OOlol.OO3i 
.^9  'Olt^  .oooe  .0007 

1.1^7  •0556  .0008  .00214. 


-•.0016 

-  .00(9 

-  .0013 


HATER 

CARLOT 


Tarmlnal  - 
Station 
DallTary 


Total     I 


CARGO 

Tamiaal  -  Total 
Station 
Dallrary 


PIPE 

Tarmlnal  -  Total 
Station 
DaliTary 


26,238 

16,878 

9.360 


2.079 

1.55U 

525 


26jC  •  153  • 
16         99 
9         55 


12JJ'I 
9 
3 


22 

17 
6 


2ia 
155 

86 


526 
393 
133 


\\,\fi  %  9.33  ♦  1.27 
.90  6.00  .82 
.50      3.33        .1*5 


-  • 


.07  %  2.89  % 

.47 

.05      2.16 

.35 

.02         ,73 

.12 

3U.563 

16){#373 

7.197 

3         78 

27.366 

13       295 

- 1 .37 

-  .08 

-  .29 


-|.001i4|.0008 

-  .0009  .0005 

-  .0005  .00(9 


-l.oooii.oooi 

-.0001  .0001 
-  .0000  .0000 


-|.0011# 

-  .oooaf 

-  .0009* 


#  Plp«  dlstanoe' 


CARLOT 

TOTAL  TERMINAL 
lfalt«d  States 
Atlantic  Coast 
Atlantic  Gxdf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Haters 
Oraat  Lakes 
Faoifio  Coast 

STATIGH 
Italted  States 
Atlantic  Coast 
Atlantic  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Ihters 
Qreat  Ukes 
niolfio  Coast 

DKLTVEBT 

Ifcilted  States 
Atlantic  Coast 
Atlantlo  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Haters 
Qreat  Lakes 
Pkioifio  Coast 

CABOO 

TOTAL  TERMINAL 
Ifalted  States 
Atlantlo  Coast 
Atlantlo  Gulf 
Interpoastal 
Inland  liters 
Great  Lakes 
Paoific  Coast 

STATION 
Tblted  States 
Atlantlo  Coast 
Atlantlo  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Hbters 
Great  Lkkes 
Pacific  Coast 

DBLIVBRY 

United  States 
Atlantic  Coast 
Atlantic  Gulf 
Interooastal 
Inland  Haters 
Great  Lakes 
Paoiflo  Coast 


SECTIOH  106.      THUIINAL  COSTS 
Analysis  106.2     Water  Terminal  Ifalt  Costs  -  I952 


C^Fy 


-t 


#  Less  than  1/2  per  cent. 


REVE- 

TOM 

TOS 

AGGREGATE  NTO 

ROUTE 

MET      SCHEDULE 

SCHEDULE 

MILE 

MILE 

(000) 

RATIO 

MILE 

SCHEDULE 

TON 

HOUR 

MILE 

RAIL 

WATER 

%     26,258 

2b% 

*   153 

%       21a 

«1.U0  % 

9.33 

•      1.27 

♦.0011+ 

$.0006 

7.670 

31 

3U3 

536 

1.6U 

10.72 

1.35 

.001+3' 

.0039 

l,^ 

25 

128 

2.926 

I.I46 

11.80 

1.18 

.0012 

.0010 

8,228 

21 

93 

18.958 

2.10 

10. 2U 

1.39 

.0008 

.00'^ 

2.981* 

35 

3li+ 

u.ia4 

1.30 

13.144 

3.52 

.0020 

.0013 

1.656 

22 

151 

131 

.55 

7.03 

.88 

.0014 

.0013 

2,360 

25 

167 

30 

.91 

4.28 

.67 

.0023 

.0025 

1     16,878 

16J{ 

%    99 

*    155 

%  .90  % 

6.00 

1       .&^ 

♦.0009 

♦.0005 

3.9148 

16 

176 

277 

.aU 

5.52 

.69 

.0022 

.0020 

1.986 

15 

76 

1,739 

.87 

7.01 

.70 

.0007 

.0006 

5,997 

15 

66 

13.819 

1.53 

7.46 

1.01 

.0006 

.0003 

2,028 

21+ 

214 

3.000 

.88 

9.14 

2.1+0 

.0014 

.0009 

1.2Qli 

16 

110 

95 

.40 

5.11 

.64 

.0611 

.0009 

1.714 

18 

122 

22 

.66 

3.11 

.49 

.0017 

.0018 

1      9.360 

9:^ 

%    55 

•    '     86 

1  .50  • 

3.33 

♦      .45 

t.0005 

♦.0003 

3,721 

15 

166 

261 

.80 

5.20 

.65 

.0021 

.0019 

1,555 

10 

52 

1.187 

.59 

4.79 

.48 

.0005 

.0004 

2,230 

06 

25 

5.139 

% 

2.78 

.38 

.0002 

,0001 

955 

11 

101 

I.U13 

4.30 

1.13 

.0006 

.00C4 

452 

06 

hx 

36 

.15 

1.91 

.24 

.OOOlj 

.0001+ 

61«6 

07 

1*6 

8 

.25 

1.17 

.18 

.0006 

.0007 

1      2,079 

125C 

1   22 

•      526 

♦  .07  1 

2.89 

•       .47 

$.0001 

$.0001 

i+ll 

13 

22 

79U 

.12 

4.54 

.75 

.0002 

.0002 

6 

# 

1 

iJifl 

.01 

.19 

.04 

.0001 

^ 

85 

1^6 

14 

5.308 

1.76 

2.1j6 

.44 

.0006 

.0005 

27 

03 

7 

117 

.05 

.40 

.11 

.0001 

I.I4I42 

13 

29 

662 

.06 

4.00 

.50 

.0001 

.0001 

109 

29 

19 

112 

.67 

.81 

.25 

.0016 

.0016 

\      1,55U 

^ 

♦     17 

♦      393 

%  .05  \ 

2.16 

♦      .35 

1.0001 

1.0001 

51 

02 

3 

.  99 

.02 

.56 

.09 

a. 

_ 

- 

00 

- 

- 

- 

.00 

.00 

_ 

. 

63 

35 

10 

3,957 

1.31 

1.82 

.33 

.0005 

.0002 

10 

01 

2 

I42 

.02 

.15 

.04 

. 

^ 

1.321 

12 

27 

606 

.06 

3.67 

.46 

.0001 

aa 

109 

29 

19 

112 

.67 

.81 

".25 

.0016 

.0016 

\          525 

35« 

1      6 

•      133 

1  .02  1 

.73 

1      .12 

♦.0000 

♦.0000 

360 

11 

19 

695 

.11 

3.97 

.66 

.0002 

.0002 

6 

# 

1 

llifi 

.01 

.19 

.04 

.0001 

. 

22 

12 

4 

1,351 

.45 

.64 

.11 

.0002 

.0001 

17 

02 

u 

75 

.03 

.25 

.07 

• 

_ 

121 

01 

2 

56 

.01 

.34 

.04 

• 

. 

«■ 

00 

.00 

.00 

jjd^  '   T 


'7 
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SECTION  106.  TERMINAL  COSTS 


AnalyBlo  106.3  Pipe  Terminal  Dnit  Corts  -  195i: 


AGCatEOATE 
(000) 

REVE- 
NUE 
RATIO 

ROUTE 
IDLE 

NET 
TOM 

mrr 

TON 
MILE 

THIMINA.L  TOTAL 

United  Statea 

•  3U,779 

]«( 

I  373 

♦     .37 

1    .0011 

lorth  Atlantic  Coaflt 

3.022 

35 

205 

1.07 

.0029 

Great  Lakes  Southwest 

15.003 

15 

335 

.60 

.6007 

Southwest  Oulf 

16,755 

16 

503 

.31 

.UUIB 

STITIOV 

United  States 

*    7.1426 

3je 

•    78 

1     .06 

1     .0002 

Vorth  Atlantic  Coast 

33l» 

k 

23 

.12 

,0005 

Oreat  Lakes  Southwest 

3.112 

3 

69 

.12 

•0001 

Southwest  Oolf 

3.960 

k 

120 

.07 

.ooou 

OBLirxsr 

United  States 

•  27.35U 

lyn 

♦  295 

1     .29 

1   .0009 

lorth  Atlantic  Ooast 

2.688 

2911 

183 

.95 

.0025 

Oreat  Lakes  Southwest 

11.891 

12 

266 

J*7 

.0006 

Southwest  Qolf 

.12.775 

12 

3au 

.23 

.OOlli 

f» 
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PER 

PER 

COTT 

pai 

PER 

PER 

PER 

PBt 

BQUA- 

AGGRE- 

OF 

PER 

PER 

PER 

PER 

SCHED- 

SCHED- 

VKHl- 

GROSS 

NET 

TED 

GATE 

TOTAL 

ROUTE 

SCHKL- 

VEHI- 

NET 

ULE 

ULE 

CLE 

TON 

TON 

TON 

(000) 

COST 

MILE 

ULE 

CLE 

TON 

HOUR 

MILE 

MILE 

UIL£ 

MILE 

MILE 

TERMINAL  -  TOTAL 

1 

1 

1 

1 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

United  States 

728,512 

U« 

3,000 

136.60 

26.81+ 

1.13 

29.85 

1.86 

.0705 

.00098 

.00309 

.00160 

Now  Erirland 

31.261 

39 

l+,096 

125.99 

19.38 

1.29 

36.68 

2.53 

.0903 

.ooiM 

.00518 

,00268 

Trunk  Line 

165,8/42 

S 

7,689 

I3I.3U 

27.17 

1.01 

59.17 

2.81 

.0882 

.00119 

.00314+ 

.00178 

Central 

186,767 

i+.869 

176.00 

27.28 

1.08 

36.05 

2.17 

.0760 

.00103 

.00316 

.00165 

Pooahonaas 

30,1+75 

33 

3,935 

103.23 

18.Li+ 

.14+ 

23J+O 

1.79 

.051+6 

.00061 

.ooii+3 

.00071+ 

Southeastern 

7l+,583 

35 

2.11+0 

117.62 

25.31 

1.18 

2i+.oe 

1.39 

.06l|fi 

,00091 

.00287 

.0011+8 

Western  Trunk  Line 

129,8m 

39 

2,193 

U+0,80 

27.11+ 

IJ+O 

28.01 

1.68 

.0718 

.00103 

.00370 

.00191 

Southwestern 

50,079 

33 

1,1+01+ 

107.31+ 

23.83 

1.16 

21.07 

1.21 

.0555 

.00078 

.00?«? 

.OOli+6 

Paoifio  Northwest 

2U,582 

30 

1,21+0 

122.57 

53.85 

l.I>8 

20J42 

1.27 

.0lj6l+ 

.00066 

.0023B 

.00123 

Pacific  Southwest 

35.109 

32 

1.953 

II4+.66 

33.38 

1.99 

23.01+ 

1.1+2 

.0503 

.00078 

.00299 

.00155 

STATION 
United  States 

♦153,986 

8? 

»    631+  «  28.87 

1  5.67 

♦  .21+  ♦  6.31 

♦  .39  ^.011+9  ♦.00021  I.00065  ♦.00031+ 

Now  England 

8.506 

11 

1,1U+ 

31+.28 

5.27 

.33 

9.98 

.69 

.02I46 

.00C*+0 

.00141 

.00073 

Trunk  Line 

3U.901 

8 

1,618 

27 .6U 

5.72 

.21 

8.21+ 

.59 

.0186 

.00025 

.00072 

.00037 

Central 

3U,203 

7 

892 

32.23 

5.00 

.20 

6.60 

.1+0 

.0139 

.00019 

.00058 

.00050 

Pocahontas 

5.765 

6 

714+ 

19.53 

3.1+3 

.08 

l+J+3 

.51+ 

.0103 

.00012 

.00027 

.00011+ 

Southeastern 

17,03U 

g 

14B9 

26.86 

5.78 

.27 

5.50 

.32 

.011+8 

.00021 

.00065 

.00031+ 

Western  Tnank  Line 

27,218 

g 

1+60 

29.52 

5.69 

.29 

5.87 

.35 

.0151 

.00022 

.00078 

.0001+0 

Southwestern 

12,277 

g 

514+ 

26.32 

5.81+ 

.28 

5.16 

.30 

.0136 

.00019 

.00069 

.00056 

Paoifio  Northwest 

5.1il8 

7 

f^ 

27.02 

7J46 

.33 

I+.50 

.26 

.0102 

.00015 

.00052 

.00027 

Pacific  Southwest 

8.661; 

g 

1+82 

35.70 

8.21+ 

.1+9 

5.69 

.35 

.0121+ 

.00019 

.OOO7U 

.00038 

DELIVERY  -  TOTAL 

United  States 

l57U,5a6 

25l£ 

>2,366  1107.73 

♦21.16 

♦   .89  ♦^.Sli 

♦lJ+7  ♦. 0556  $.00077  $.00214+  ♦.00126 

New  England 

22,755 

29 

2.981 

91.72 

ll+.ll 

.88 

26.70 

1.81+ 

.0658 

.00107 

.00377 

.00195 

Trunk  Line 

130.9U1 

30 

6,070 

103.70 

21.1+6 

.80 

50.92 

2.22 

.0696 

.00091+ 

.00271 

.0011+0 

Central 

152. 56U 

33 

i.977 

11+3.77 

22.28 

.88 

29J+5 

1.77 

.0620 

.00081+ 

.00256 

.00133 

Pocahontas 

2U,7io 

26 

3,190 

83.70 

II+.7I 

.56 

18.97 

lJ+5 

.014+2 

.OOOi+9 

.00116 

.00060 

Southeastern 

57.5U9 

27 

1,651 

90.76 

19.53 

.91 

18. 58 

1.07 

.0500 

.00070 

.00221 

.OOlU* 

Western  Tnmk  Line 

102,596 

31 

1.733 

111.28 

21.1+5 

1.11 

22. U+ 

1.32 

.0567 

.'09082 

.00292 

.00151 

Son:     western 

37.802 

25 

1,060 

81. 05 

17.99 

.88 

15.90 

.92 

.01+19 

.00059 

.00213 

.00110 

Paoifio  Northwest 

19.I6U 

g 

967 

95.55 

26.39 

1.15 

15.92 

.99 

.0362 

.00051 

.00186 

.00096 

Pacific  Southwest 

26Mi5 

1,1+71 

108.96 

25.m 

1.50 

17.36 

1.07 

.0379 

.00059 

,00225 

.00117 

SINGLE  CARRIER  DELIVERY 

United  States 

»l429,108 

22)1  ^1,767  *  8OJ46 

♦15. 81 

♦   .b6 

♦17.56 

♦1.10 

♦  .Ql+15  ^.00057  ♦.00182  ^.00091+ 

New  England 

20,791 

26 

2.72U 

83.80 

12.89 

.80 

2I+J+O 

1.68 

.0601 

.00097 

.00314+ 

.00178 

Trunk:  Line 

116.1+55 

27 

5,398 

92.23 

19.08 

.71 

27.50 

1.97 

.0619 

.00083 

.002m 

.00125 

Central 

98,168 

21 

2.559 

92.51 

II+.3I+ 

.57 

18.95 

l.li+ 

.0399 

.00051+ 

.00166 

.OOOi96 

Pocahontas 

2.1. 9U9 

23 

2,833 

7I+.35 

13.07 

.32 

16.85 

1.29 

.0393 

.oool+U 

.00103 

.00053 

Southeastern 

141,21+0 

2] 

1.269 

69.77 

15.01 

.70 

11+.28 

.82 

.0381+ 

.00051+ 

.00170 

.00068 

Wes.?m  Trunk  Line 

62.61a 

19 

1,058 

67.91+ 

13.09 

.68 

13.51 

.81 

.031+6 

.00050 

.00179 

.00092 

Southwestern 

28,535 

19 

800 

61.17 

13.58 

.66 

12.00 

.69 

.0316 

.000^4!+ 

.00161 

.00083 

Paoifio  Noi-thwest 

I5.7I48 

19 

79U 

78.52 

21.68 

95 

13. 08 

.81 

.0297 

.ooc^ 

.00152 

.00079 

Pacific  Southwest 

20,581 

Ig 

1,114+ 

ai+.8o 

19.57 

1.17 

13.51 

.83 

.0295 

.0001+6 

.00175 

.00091 

MULTIPLE  CARRIER  DELIVERY 

• 

United  States 

•li+5,1+18 

7^  •    599  •  27.27 

♦  5.36 

♦  .23  ♦  5.96 

1   .37  ♦.Olia  ^.00019  ^.00062  9.00052 

New  England 

1,961+ 

2 

257 

7.92 

1.22 

.06 

2.50 

.16 

.0057 

.00009 

.00033 

.00017 

Trunk  Tilne 

lli,l+86 

3 

672 

UJ+7 

2.37 

.09 

3J+2 

.21+ 

.0077 

.00010 

.00030 

.00016 

Central 

5U,396 

12 

i,ia8 

51.26 

7.95 

.31 

10.50 

.63 

.0221 

.00030 

.00092 

.OOQl^fi 

Pocahontas 

2,761 

3 

356 

9.35 

1.61+ 

.01+ 

2.12 

.16 

.001+9 

.00006 

.00013 

.00007 

Southeastern 

13.309 

6 

382 

20.99 

I+.52 

.ai 

I+.30 

.25 

.0116 

.00016 

.00051 

.00026 

Western  Trunk  Line 

39.955 

12 

675 

U3.31+ 

8.35 

JU3 

8.62 

.52 

.0221 

.00032 

.OOIU+ 

.00059 

Southwestern 

9,267 

6 

260 

19.86 

hM 

;22 

3.90 

.22 

.0103 

.00011+ 

.00052 

.00027 

Pacific  Northwest 

3,1+16 

k 

172 

17.01+ 

I+.70 

.21 

2.81+ 

.18 

.0061+ 

.00009 

.00033 

.00017 

Pacific  Southwest 

«5.86J, 

5 

526 

2I+.I6 

5.58 

.33 

3.85 

.21+ 

.0061+ 

.00013 

.00050 

.00026 

/*': 
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8ECTI(»  106.      TERMnUL  COSTS 

Analysli  106»5     Distribution  of  Teraiaal  Cost  p«r  Lo»d*d  Car  B«t«»wa  Station  and  Dalirary 

DISTRICT  OR  ALL  DELIVERIES  SINGLE  CAKRIER  DELIVERIES  MULTIPLE  CARRIER  DELIVERIES 

TERRITOR^r  HOUSE         TEAH  INDUSTRY     HOUSE        TEAM       INDUSTRY       HOUSE         TEAM         INDOSTRY 


TEIMINAL  UNIT  COST 


Thiit«d  Stat*a 

♦12.81  111. 17 

113.95 

$12.62 

110.63 

»ii.ia 

121.28 

♦27.72 

Eastern 

13.28 

11.96 

13.89 

13.02 

11.57 

11.65 

21.23 

27.39 

Southern 

10.37 

8.^ 

10.9U 

10.27 

8.57 

9.29 

18.05 

ei4.50 

Western 

13.1|9 

11.00 

15.^8 

13.38 

10.  Ill 

12.U8 

22.91* 

28.98 

New  England 

10.17 

11.96 

10.92 

10.13 

11.89 

10.25 

II4.3O 

19.66 

Trunk  Line 

li.30 

12.U7 

12.66 

li4.12 

12.03 

11^72 

28.20 

33.79 

Central 

13.21 

ii.ia 

15.31 

12.80 

10.82 

11.88 

20.00 

25.21 

Pocahontas 

11.  2U 

6.60 

8.36 

ll.li+ 

6.QI4 

7.62 

21,07 

23.3i4 

Southeastern 

10.11 

9.55 

12.86 

10.02 

9.36 

10.70 

17.35 

26.7U 

Western  Trunk  Line 

13.142 

11.88 

17.96 

13.25 

10.19 

13.27 

2I4.I2 

30.02 

Southwestern 

10.52 

9.1a 

12.1i3 

10. 1<9 

9.33 

10.23 

15.92 

19.67 

Pacific  Northwest 

16.26 

12.95 

15.72 

16.18 

12.76 

13.78 

25.58 

29.31+ 

Paoifio  Southwest 

19.85 

10.78 

15.98 

19.83 

10.51 

13.12 

25.96 

33.72 

♦26.98 
26.143 
214.28 

28.57 
20.32 
32.1^6 

25.ue 
214,67 
214.19 

29.02 
22.19 
33.70 
39.37 


STATION  UNIT  COST 


United  States 

1  6.65  ♦  1.27 

♦     .96 

♦  6.77 

♦  1.27 

♦     .91 

♦  1.26 

♦  1.10 

♦  1.07 

Eastern 

6.55 

1.12 

.97 

6.71 

1.11 

.89 

1.59 

1.39 

1.35 

Southern 

5.37 

.91 

.79 

5.I42 

.91 

.3U 

.96 

.96 

.96 

Western 

7.56 

1.67 

i.oU 

7.66 

1.69 

1.05 

1.03 

1.03 

1.01 

New  England 

5.55 

I.I46 

1.08 

5.58 

1.U7 

1.10 

.87 

.87 

.87 

Trunk  Line 

7.22 

.91 

.91 

7.06 

.89 

.85 

2.70 

1.33 

1.18 

Central 

6.39 

1.30 

1.01 

6.71 

1.30 

.90 

1.30 

1.31 

2.QU 

Pocahontas 

5.97 

.56 

.51 

6.01 

.52 

.ilk 

2.QU 

2.OI4 

Southeastern 

5.20 

1.02 

1.00 

5.26 

1.02 

1.05 

.71* 

.7U 

.7I4 

Western  Trunk  Line 

7.07 

1.77 

.95 

7.17 

i.au 

1.00 

.88 

.87 

.85 

Southwestern 

6.22 

1.59 

.97 

6.2U 

1.60 

.95 

1.11 

1.17 

1.11 

Paoifio  Northwest 

9.55 

2.06 

1.2U 

9.63 

2.08 

.1.23 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

Pacific  Southwest 

12. 7U 

1.20 

1.19 

12.79 

1.20 

1.21 

1.06 

1.06 

1.06 

DELIVEICf  UNIT  COST 


United  States 

♦  6.16  ♦  9.90 

♦12.99 

♦  5.85 

♦  9.36 

♦10.50 

♦20.02 

♦26.62 

♦25.91 

Eastern 

6.75 

10.78 

12.92 

6.31 

IO.I46 

10.76 

19. 6U 

26.00 

25.08 

Southern 

5.00 

7.92 

10.15 

l*-85 

7.66 

8.95 

17.09 

23. 5U 

23.32 

Western 

5.91 

9.33 

II4.9U 

5.72 

8.145 

11.U3 

21.91 

27.95 

27.56 

New  England 

U.62 

10.50 

9.au 

1*.55 

IO.I42 

9.15 

I3.U3 

18.79 

19.I45 

Trunk  Line 

7.06 

11.56 

11.95 

7.06 

II.II4 

10.87 

25.50 

52.146 

31.28 

Central 

6.82 

10.11 

11*.  30 

6.09 

9.52 

10.98 

18.70 

23.90 

2I4.I5 

Pocahontas 

5.27 

6.02 

7.85 

5.13 

5.52 

7. 18 

19.03 

21.30 

22.63 

Southeastern 

U-91 

8.53 

11.86 

I4.76 

6.3U 

9.65 

16.61 

26.00 

23.I45 

Western  Trunk  Line 

6.35 

10.11 

17.01 

6.08 

8.35 

12.27 

23. 2U 

29.15 

28.17 

Southwestern 

I4.30 

J.  82 

11.146 

I4.25 

7.73 

9.26 

1I4.8I 

18.50 

21.08 

Paoifio  Northwest 

6.73 

10.87 

114.148 

6.55 

10.68 

12.55 

214.28 

28.CI4 

32.I4O 

Paoifio  Southwest 

7.11 

9.58 

11*.  79 

7.OI4 

9.31 

11.91 

2I4-9O 

32.66 

38.31 
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COST  PER  TERMINAL  CAB 
SINGLE  CARRIER 


ALL  DELIVERIES 

DELIVEPIES             MULTIPLE  CARRII 

2R  I'ELIV 

ERIES 

nrous- 

] 

nrous- 

[liDUS-    IWTER- 

HOUSE     TEAM 

TRY       HOUSE     TEAM 

TRY       HOUSE     : 

'EAM 

TRY 

MEDI- 

TERMINAL DISTRICT 

TRACK     TRACK     TRACK     TRACK     1 

'RACK     TRACK     TRACK     1 

'RACK     TRACK 

ATE 

UNITED  STATES 

♦12. 7U  111.07  ♦13.I4U  $12.62  ♦10.63  ♦11. Ul  118.17  i2l^h5  123.91  ♦  U.88 

EASTERN  DISTRICT 

13.19 

11.90 

13.  U5 

15.02 

11.57 

11.65 

18.29 

2U.OU 

23.54 

4.6^ 

NEW  ENGLAND 

10.16 

11.96 

10.90 

10.13 

11.89 

10.25 

15.91 

19.27 

19.93 

- 

Boston 

U4.O7 

10.85 

11.98 

IU.06 

10.55 

10.55 

15.  U3 

20. 9? 

22.80 

- 

Bridgeport 

9.22 

11.78 

11.0*4 

9.22 

11.78 

11.  QU 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Fall  River 

7.1+7 

8.21 

8.58 

7.U7 

8.21 

8.56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hartford 

9.65 

10.89 

9.66 

9.65 

10.89 

9.66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lowell 

15.19 

8.1^5 

12.61 

15.19 

8.U5 

11. 5B 

- 

- 

?5.79 

- 

Lynn 

7.85 

B.Uk 

7.63 

7.85 

8.UU 

7.63 

- 

- 

- 

- 

lew  Bedford 

li+.03 

8.32 

8.83 

11+.  03 

8.32 

e.85 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ie«r  Haven 

7.31 

13. 5U 

15.11 

7.31 

13. 5U 

15.11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Providence 

7.77 

13.97 

10.25 

7.77 

13.97 

10.25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Springfield 

6.91+ 

13.56 

10.87 

6.59 

15.U1 

9.52 

15.78 

19.  21 

18.06 

- 

Worcester 

6.2U 

7.3i+ 

Ui.ao 

5.95 

6.88 

9.82 

17.75 

20.94 

23.98 

- 
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8.03 

9.78 

10.72 

8.01 

9.7U 

10.U8 

12. 08 

15.51 

15.09 

- 
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13.142 

9.91 
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5.26 
5.10 
2.1U 
2.5I+ 
2.89 
2.C^ 
3.31 
3.50 

•2.52 
2.57 
1.97 
2.15 
2.01 
2.61 
2.70 
2.1i+ 
1.93 
2.55 
1.55 
2.60 
2.25 

•2J+8 
2.99 
2.09 

i.ai+ 

2.68 
5.50 
2.67 
1.83 
2.17 
1.83 

1.57 
2.86 

l.9i+ 

•3.16 
5.39 
2J+7 

5.25 
5.06 

5.55 
3.26 
2,10 
2.79 
5.35 
2.3U 

3.50 
1+.07 


STA-  MARINE 
TION  EXPENSB8 


•2.02 
1.98 
1.72 
2.27 
2.26 
2.12 

1.79 
1.30 
1.93 
2.19 
2.00 
2.55 
2.95 

•5.1+5 
5.58 

I+.55 
6.15 
4J48 
5.66 
5.58 
1+.82 
1+.22 

5.75 
5.01 

7.73 
10.26 

•1.03 

.90 

.73 

1.36 

1.18 

.72 

1.01+ 

J42 

.82 

IJ4B 

1.26 

1,67 

.96 

•.75 
.72 
.27 
.83 
.88 

.69 

.72 
.55 
.81+ 
.80 
.76 
.99 
.95 


•  .13 
.19 
.08 
.07 
.QU 
J4O 

,09 

.15 
.05 
.09 
.01 

.01 
.12 

•  .20 
.52 

.07 
.07 
.03 

.69 

.^. 
.17 
.05 
.08 
.01 

.19 

•  .22 

.27 
.02 

.2t+ 
»05 
.52 
.02 
.06 
.01 
J+B 


.17 

•  .12 

.16 

.10 

.05 
.05 

.28 
.QU 
.11+ 
.06 
.08 
.01 
.02 
.06 


"       \ 


4 

« 

< 

"V 

it 


1 


6^ 
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DISTRICT  OR  TERRITORY 


MULTIPLE  CARRIER  TRAFFIC 

ADMIN- 
ALL  EX-  ISTRA-  ROAD-  CAR  EX-  ASSEM-  STA-  MARINE 

PENSES     TION       TAXES     WAY  POWER     PENSE     BLAGE     HON  EXPENSES 


CONNECTION  DELIVERY 

United  States 

#12.01; 

•1.05 

•l.ll;  t.28 

t.Li2 

•5.75 

•2.58 

•  .82 

•  .03 

Eastern 

12.3i+ 

1.08 

1.16 

.29 

,h9 

5.56 

2.75 

.98 

.03 

Southern 

10.9U 

1.00 

1,08 

.27 

.ho 

U.al; 

2,60 

.70 

.05 

Western 

12.07 

1.03 

1,12 

.29 

.31; 

6.25 

2.35 

.67 

.02 

New  England 

9.28 

.79 

,85 

.26 

M 

U.15 

2,09 

.67 

.06 

Trunk  Line 

11.93 

1.05 

l,li; 

.25 

.59 

5.07 

2,90 

.91 

.02 

Central 

12.62 

1.10 

1.19 

.31 

.1;5 

5.79 

1.18 

2. 71; 

1.01 

.03 

Pooahontae 

10.9U 

1.03 

1,12 

.25 

.1;7 

2.36 

1.32 

.21 

Southeastern 

10.95 

.99 

1,07 

.28 

.39 

5.00 

2.66 

.55 

.01 

Western  Trunk  Line 

12.37 

1.07 

1,16 

.27 

.31+ 

6.5I; 

2.1;2 

.56 

.01 

Southwestern 

9.1;3 

.78 

.85 

.23 

.20 

1;.62 

1.73 

.93 

. 

Paoifio  Northwest 

li;.55 

1.25 

1.36 

.52 

.53 

7.18 

2.99 

.81; 

^ 

Pacific  Southwest 

11^.81; 

1.27 

1,38 

.32 

.1;0 

7.51 

2.96 

.79 

.21 

MULTIPLE  CARRIER  -  IfflUSE  TRACK 

United  States 

•18.17 

•1.58 

•1,72  •.65 

».98 

•6.85 

•5.35  •i.oo 

•  .QU 

Eastern 

18.29 

1.60 

1.72 

.61; 

1.06 

6,56 

5U;5 

1.22 

.01; 

Southern 

16.70 

1.52 

1.65 

.60 

.87 

6.13 

5.15 

.70 

.10 

Western 

19.05 

1.63 

1.77 

.81 

.91 

7.65 

5.56 

.70 

.02 

New  England 

13.91 

1.19 

1,28 

.62 

.82 

5.15 

U.io 

.67 

.08 

Trunk  Line 

20.95 

i.au 

1.99 

.55 

l.Ul 

6.76 

6.18 

2.17 

.05 

Central 

17.91 

1.56 

1.69 

.67 

.97 

6.63 

5.33 

1.03 

.03 

Pocahontas 

18. 13 

1.69 

1.81; 

.61 

1.25 

5.30 

5.85 

1.32 

.27 

Southeastern 

16.35 

1.1+8 

1.60 

,60 

.79 

6.33 

1;.95 

.55 

.05 

Western  Trunk  Line 

W.79 

1.70 

1.86 

.85 

.98 

7.79 

6.00 

,60 

.01 

Southwestern 

13.8O 

1.13 

1.25 

.i;8 

.56 

6,27 

3.17 

.93 

.03 

Pacific  Northwest 

21.88 

1.91 

2,09 

.96 

.85 

9. la 

5.82 

.81; 

Paoifio   Southwest 

2O.I42 

1.79 

1.95 

.59 

.63 

9.79 

1.67 

.79 

.21 

MULTIPLE  CARRIER  -  TEAM  TRACK 

United  States 

t2U.i+5 

•2.11; 

•2.32  •.81 

•  1.20 

•10,28 

•6.70 

•  .87 

•  .13 

Eastern 

2U.0U 

2.10 

2,27 

.73 

1.1;7 

9.21 

7.07 

1.06 

.13 

Southern 

23.15 

2.11 

2,29 

.79 

1.18 

9.06 

6.59 

.70 

J+3 

Western 

25.09 

2.17 

2.36 

.90 

.95 

11.63 

6.31 

.70 

.07 

Nerw  England 

19.27 

1.63 

1,76 

.71 

1.16 

7.37 

5.63 

.67 

.31+ 

Trunk  Line 

25.67 

2.27 

2.1;7 

.68 

2.08 

8,21; 

8,62 

1.07 

.21; 

Central 

23.12 

2,01 

2.17 

.76 

1.11 

9.78 

6,20 

l.Qt; 

.05 

Pocahontas 

SOJ^O 

1.92 

2.08 

.66 

1.17 

6.85 

5.1+3 

1.32 

.97 

Southeastern 

25.71; 

2.31 

2.51 

.90 

1.25 

10,66 

7,52 

.55 

.01; 

Western  Trunk  Line 

25.69 

2.23 

2.1;3 

.90 

.97 

11.96 

6.5I; 

.59 

.07 

Southwestern 

17.55 

l.I;5 

1.57 

.63 

.57 

9.01+ 

3.31 

.98 

Paoifio  Northwest 

25.6U 

2.22 

2.1a 

1.37 

.68 

11.71 

6.21 

.81; 

_ 

Paoifio  Southwest 

28.16 

2J;6 

2.67 

.68 

l.Ol; 

13.71 

6.62 

.79 

.21 

MULTIPLE  CARRIER  -  INDUSTRY  TRACK 

Tfailtod  States 

•23.91 

•2.08 

•2.27  ^.80 

•1.19 

•9.90 

•6.77 

•  .85 

•  .05 

East  em 

23.51+ 

2.06 

2.22 

.60 

1.32 

9.16 

6.90 

1.03 

.05 

Southerd 

22.93 

2.09 

2.27 

.73 

1.08 

9.22 

6.71; 

;7o 

.10 

Western 

2U.68 

2.12 

2,30 

.86 

1.06 

11,02 

6.61 

,68 

.03 

low  England 

19.93 

1.70 

1.83 

.75 

1.23 

7.68 

5.9U 

.67 

.13 

Trunk  Line 

25.1;5 

2.25 

2.1;5 

.71; 

1.70 

9.1;8 

7.79 

.95 

.09 

Central 

23.39 

2.0I; 

2.21 

.82 

1.23 

9.21; 

6.75 

1.06 

.QU 

Pooahootas 

21.73 

2.03 

2.21 

.56 

1.12 

8.50 

5.62 

1.32 

.37 

Southeast  em 

23.19 

2.10 

2.28 

.77 

1.06 

9.39 

6.99 

.55 

.03 

Woatoni  Trunk  Line 

2U.69 

2.15 

2.33 

.86 

1.06 

11,02 

6.66 

.57 

.02 

SouttaPostem 

20.07 

1.67 

1.61 

.62 

.89 

9.11 

5.01+ 

.93 

_ 

Paoifio  Hoi-thwest 

30.00 

2.59 

2.82 

1.51 

1.25 

12,58 

8JU0 

.au 

,01 

Paoifio  Southwest 

33.83 

2.88 

3.13 

.77 

1.38 

15.28 

9.39 

.79 

.21 

Analysis  IO6. 10     Distribution  of  Switch  Engine  Time  Among  Serrioes  -  1932 


WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  HOURS  PER  CAR 


Sin 

glE  CaI! 

JlIEft 

ROAD 

mtlPLS  CAftfeiEli 

"TTBrgfWfcr 

INDUS- 

HAUL 

INDUS- 

INTER- 

SINGLE 

SEGREGATED  METROPOLITAN 

HOUSE 

TEAM 

TRY 

CAR- 

HOUSE    TEAM       TRY 

MEDI- 

INTER- CARRIER 

DISTRICTS 

TRACK 

TRACK 

TRACK 

RIER 

TRACK     TRACK     TRACK 

ATE 

CHANGE  YARDING 

SEGREGATED  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICTS 

Boston  ,21 

Buffalo  , 36 

New  York  .  31 

Philadelphia  .  30 

Pittsburgh  .26 

Washington  . 31 

Chicago  . 30 

Cincinnati  .30 

Cleveland  .33 

Detroit  .  33 

Toledo  .I4O 

Atlanta  . 38 

Birmingham  ,1^ 

Louisville  ,62 

Memphis  .29 

New  Orleans  .'^ 

Denver  . 36 

Kansas  City  .39 

Minneapolis  .52 

Omaha  .22 

St.   Paul  ,30 

St.   Louis  .29 

Dallas  .23 

Port  Worth  ,26 

Houston  .]|i 

Portland  ,1^ 

Seattle  ,14. 

Los  Angeles  .32 

San  Franoisoo  .36 

OTHER  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICTS 

New  England  .29 

Trunk  Line  .37 

Central  ,27 

Pocahontas  , 30 

Southeastern  ,314, 

Western  Trunk  Line  ,32 

Southwestern  .22 

Pacific  Northwest  .16 

Paoifio  Southwest  ,30 

MAJOR  TERMINAL  DISTRICTS 

New  England  ,23 

Trunk  Line  ,30 

Central  .26 

Pooahontas  .  26 

Southeast  em  .20 

Western  Trunk  Line  ,22 

Southwestern  ,23  . 

Pacific  Northwest  .2? 

Pacific  Southwest  .'^ 

MINOR  TERMINAL  DISTRICTS 

llew  England  .15 

Trunk  Line  ,13 

Central  ,17 

Pooahontas  .  Ij^ 

Southeastern-  ,11 

Western  Trunk  Lino  .21 

Southwestern  .12 

Paoifio  Hortfawost  .10 

Pacific  Southwest  .li^ 


31 

I49 
1+1 

hi 
36 
53 
39 
1+1 
61 

1+5 
60 

53 
1+8 
56 
29 
1+5 
33 
30 

38 
31 
52 
37 
U3 
27 
16 
36 
U5 
1+1 
50 

30 
U7 
37 
31+ 
1+7 
55 
3U 
35 
31 

26 
Ul 
1+5 
37 
37 
29 

la 

32 
35 

21 
12 
21 
tB 
19 
09 
14 
li> 
10 


.37 

.26 

.27 

'\h 

.59 

- 

.21 

.07 

.1+5 

.27 

.1+2 

.55 

.51 

.32 

.27 

.16 

.1+2 

.36 

.38 

- 

.57 

.33 

.26 

.31+ 

.59 

.32 

- 

.60 

.71+ 

.1+7 

.32 

.25 

.35 

.31 

- 

- 

.55 

- 

.3U 

.17 

.53 

- 

.52 

.80 

.77 

- 

.27 

.16 

.50 

.35 

.33 

.I4O 

.1+7 

.21; 

.51+ 

.21 

.51 

.28 

.38 

.I48 

.55 

.1*9 

.25 

.15 

.66 

.1+2 

.39 

- 

.73 

.1*2 

.17 

.52 

.31 

- 

- 

.55 

.35 

.33 

.2U 

.37 

.21 

- 

- 

.52 

,\fi 

.21 

.12 

.67 

.53 

- 

.31 

.88 

.63 

.38 

.2U 

.1+7 

.35 

.26 

- 

.57 

.28 

.15 

.05 

.1+1 

.72 

7       1 

.li+ 

. 

'Mi 

.16 

.38 

.23 

- 

- 

.U3 

.23 

.20 

.16 

.65 

.27 

.1*6 

.1,6 

.56 

.21 

.31 

.23 

,1;6 

.3U 

.37 

- 

.59 

.UO 

.32 

.15 

.38 

.31 

.1+3 

.37 

.1+5 

.25 

.30 

.18 

.55 

.29 

- 

- 

.59 

.33 

.25 

.17 

.51 

.17 

.25 

.31+ 

.51 

.27 

.18 

.11* 

.53 

.25 

- 

•  53 

.58 

.2U 

.25 

.16 

.53 

.21 

.1+3 

.56 

.58 

.28. 

.17 

.28 

.5U 

.32 

.27 

.50 

.7U 

.25 

.29 

.09 

.51 

,21 

- 

.32 

.57 

.19 

.21 

.09 

.50 

.25 

- 

.39 

.\e 

.09 

.22 

.10 

.58 

37 

- 

- 

.67 

.18 

.37 

.17 

.51      . 

18 

- 

- 

.55 

. 

.16 

.16 

.61 

37 

- 

- 

.77 

.61+ 

.35 

.30 

,82 

30 

- 

.53 

.86 

.32 

.30 

.08 

1+6      . 

38 

.1*1 

.39 

.51 

•19 

.26 

.12 

61      . 

5U 

- 

.79 

.32 

.19 

.1+3      . 

19 

.29 

.3U 

.1+1 

.28 

.19 

.11 

25      . 

28 

.58 

.1*6 

.38 

.1*5 

.11+ 

.07 

55      . 

.22 

.31+ 

- 

.51 

.26 

.11 

1*2      . 

28 

.28 

.1+7 

.1*3 

.33 

.25 

.12 

I46      . 

21 

.36 

.1*5 

.22 

.12 

33      . 

26 

- 

- 

.lifi 

.67        . 

.21 

,09 

61      . 

19 

- 

- 

.72 

19 

.16 

36      . 

12 

.26 

. 

.86 

„ 

.19 

.12 

1*6      . 

18 

- 

- 

.51 

.32        . 

,20 

07 

1*6      . 

2k 

•  32 

.73 

.51+ 

•  39 

.25           , 

13 

P      ' 

25 

- 

- 

.38 

.2U          1 

08 

1*2      . 

30 

.23 

.68 

.1+3 

.29 

.19 

09 

3U      . 

25 

.6U 

- 

.1*U 

.25 

.26 

08 

38      . 

20 

.23 

.33 

.1*1 

.13 

.18 

09 

32      . 

18 

- 

.1*6 

,16 

08 

96      . 

32  r 

.29 

.1*6      1 

.10 

.32        \ 

,30 

10 

20 

» 

. 

. 

. 

„        1 

.08 

.oe 

i^    • 

15 

m 

- 

• 

.18 

•09 

,07 

26 

m 

- 

• 

.51 

, 

.16 

.05 

23 

- 

.18 

• 

.11» 

; 

.05 

.Ok 

15 

- 

- 

• 

• 

-       ; 

09 

.08 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•       - 

.06 

.06 

.18       . 

20 

- 

•                   4 

.9 

.17       . 

14 

08 

15 

mt 

- 

• 

.9 

, 

15 

07 

28 

- 

- 

"                   1 

.22 

. 

08 

09 

*  Districts  at  whloh  terminal  studies  were  individually  applied. 
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Ajmlysis  106.11     Distribution  of  Way  Freight  Train  Hours  Among  Serrloes  -  1932 


PBRCBMT  OF  TOTAL  TIMB 
YARDS 


THAnr  HODRB  VOL  CAH 


DISTRICT 


uiTBH-  mHJB-     COB- 

8TA-  D8U-  XEDI-     ISTBR-  ROAD     BOOSE  TKAM     BIT         mc- 

HOAD     TOTAL  TIOM  VBRY    ATE         CHAlKffi  TRAIN  TRACK  TRACK  t«4CK     Ilfll 


UNITED  STATES 


EASTERN  DISTRICT 


SOniBERH  DISTRICT 


HESTERS  DISTRICT 


VEK  EKJLAND 


TRUNK  LINE 


'iLJi      l^      6%      32% 


jS%     k9%     5%     30H 


55)i     U5%     Sfi      S9H 


6%    .13      .15       .19    •iS 


1^       q^    .14     .15       ao    ,16 


Vt        "H    ,12      .19        .IB 


5^%     l^5!^     (^     3S%        #K         23t      9<    .14     .13       .»    .80 


3^     J^     5^     3t^ 


«t       SK    •Ik     .ao       •» 


51^     1<9^     W     25^        231        85t     16JC    .13      .11       .13    ,15 


CUTRAL  TREIGBT  ASSOCIATION  ^      50)i       T%      3l^ 


aaauBSBM 

WESTERN  TRUNK  UNE 
SOUTBRBSTERN 
PACmC  aOKTDIEST 

PAciric  soumiEST 


55%     U9i     en     S9}1 


6%      3S    .17     .21       .86 


U(       T%    ,12.      .19       .18 


57^     1*3^     5^     29JJ         -  19(       9(    ,$1      ,09       ,85 

53^     li9^     Q^     35*         #<         3J«       35<    .12      .14       .19    .20 


6l3t     395J     W     «9JC 


!<««     53Jt     W     39J« 


#       6^    .10      .14       .16 


¥       3)(    .lU      .10       JB 


f  Lsss  than  l/ZJlT 


899 


SECTION  106.      TERMINAL  COSTS 
ioalyslB  106.12    Texvinal  Trucking  Operations 


ZZParSE  PER 

TAsiABLi  xcparss 


iQDinaBT 


TKICLE   WACXS 


7>  Ton  Tractor, 
n  Ton  ft-aotor, 
7t  Toa  Tractor 
5  Ton  Tractor* 
5  Tim  Tractor* 


Trall«r« 
trailers 


Iba  Tractor,  2  Trailers 
Ton  Tractor,  '5  Trailers 
Toa  Tractor,  2  Trailers 
ToB  Tractor,  5  Trailers 
3  Tea  Tractor* 

Ton  Tractor* 

Ton  Tractor,  3  Trailers 

Ton  Tractor* 

Ton  Tractor,  2  Trailers 

Ton  Trucks 
5-7t  Ton  TrucikB 
5  Ton  Trucks 
5^7i  Ton  Trucks 

3  Ton  I^rucks 
3  Ton  Trxu±:s 
^3  Ton  Trucks 
3  Ton  Trades 

1  Too  Ttotcks 
li-2i  Ton  Trucks 

2  Tcm  Trucks 
li**2i  Ton  Trucks 


3.19 

5.56 
5.5U 

2.85 

U.27 

2.11 


-     I 


3-63 
6.52 
6.18 
U.56 

$10.00 

6.22 

10.00 

5.76 


TOTAL 


8.00 
11.55 

10.66 
7.75 

♦15.5C 
11.76 

12.85 
11.81 

7.«r7 


g-HDUR  DAY  PER  VEHICLE 

FIXED  ZXPXiSE  TOTAL 

OVEIt-  OFEHATING 

VBICLE     HEAD       TOTAL       EXPENSE 


-I       - 

11.68  1.22 
U.I5  U.29 
3.39  U.29 
3.91       3.26 


12 


8.2u 
7.68 
7.17 


5.25  15.%  $10.55 
10.36  3.84  1U.20 
J1.O2  5.36  9.3s 
7.05  2.17  9.22 
2.65       U.29       6.9U 


I  -     $,     -       $ 

6.32         6.05 

3.16        3-98 


3.08 

2.56 

5.3»* 
2.09 


6.81 

9.88 
6.51 

6.53 


2.83  $  6.U2 

3.02  11.21 

2.96  7.8U 

2.02  5.98 

1.55  $  6.78 

2.59  6.11 

1.52  2.97 


12.37 
9.IU 

$  9. a? 

12.UU 

«.85 
8.62 

I  9.25 
lU.23 
10.90 

8.00 

$  «.33 
8.70 

U.U9 


3.«-* 


2.UU 


5.90 


1.89      U.oi      5.90 


7.09 

2.08 
2.02 
1.8U 


8.27 
7.61 
6.16 
5. 80 


$15.36 
9.69 
8.18 
7.6U 


5.58  $  6.62  $12.20 

3.83       2.73  6.56 

2.81        -i.TS  8.59 

1.01       2.21  3.22 


7.U5  $  3.88  $11 
U.23 


3.53 


33 
7.76 


I.3U       1.12       2,U6 


U2.6O 
20.90 

19.9? 
18. 34 
IU.92 

26. 11 
25.96 
22.23 
21.03 
lU.gl 

19.15 
18.27 
15.3b 
I5.OU 

25.25 
22.13 

17.03 

16.  ab 

21. U5 
20.79 
19.39 
11.22 

19.66 
16.U6 

12.81 
6.95 


Tinoi  ViHUBLI  BFXVSI  covers  direct  operating  ejq>enBe  such  as:  gasoline:  lubricants  (oil, 
crease);   tires;  rehicle  siqiplies;  maintenance  and  repairs. 
**y  l»elud»  imlaries  of  drivers  and  helpers.     In  gegural  each  vehicle  has  only  a  driver. 
VmCLI  riXID  IDV8I  includas;  depreciation;  insurance;  licenses;   taxes;  and  In  some  cases 
l«t«rest  on  imvsfaasnt  in  vehicles.  * 

OTBDAS  BPVSI  covers:  gtnga  rent;  gara«e  service  (light,  heat,  power,  etc.);  maintananoe 
ovBikaad;  office  rent,   services  and  BToppHes;  administration;  clerical;  mlscellaasous. 
*Irail«r  expaaae  not  availahle  and  not  incliided. 

PERFORIUNCS  PER  g-HOlS  DAY  PER  VESICLE 

RATIO  or  RATIO  OF 
COST  LOADED      LOADED 

PER  lOffiB  OT  Cn-lAI  TRIPS  TO  MILES  TO 

_  MILE  IBIPS  PBl  S-HODR  DAI  TOTAL         TOTAL 

fIJI  OF  BQPIPIBIT  MILES     CERS  LQASB  BIPTY       CHASSIS     TOTAL     TRIPS         MILES 


InwUr  BMitraUers,  Anf^tle 
Tnuk,  Oontainers,  shuttle 
Traetor  Seal trailers, shuttle 
Tractor  Saai trailers, ahuttle 
Itaetor  8sHl trailers,  shuttle 
IXmetor  8bb1  trailers,  shuttle 
ftmetor  Semitrailers,  drattle 
Ik«ctor  ShbI trailer s.riiut tie 
Tractor  Sefal trailers,  shuttle 
Tractor  aad  1  seaitrailer 


29.21 

U5.2 

Uo.oo 

68.0 

63.07 

UU.2 

29. U2 

51.0 
2U2.O 

17.61 

21. 9U 

96.0 

21.01 

78.7 

19.75 

72.5 

a.93 

95.2 

20.60 

62.0 

19.13 

59.1 

11.  U3 
10.78 

5.6« 
5.3»» 
»*.73 
U.23 
3.62 
3.50 
3.52 


U.51 
5.85 
U.66 
1.22 
2.76 

2.73 
3.09 
2.97 
2.75 
1.97 


3.28     19-22 

2.93  19-57 
7.40  20.41 
U.29  12.92 
S.UU 


59.5 


-       8. 


U.62 

1.6s 

3-97 
1.00 


12.09 
9.00 

10.55 
7.25 
5.39 


40.  9 

6U.7 

U6.0 

57.3 

65.3 

67.3 

67.2 

39.1 

53.8 

U7.I 

U2.2 

3U.3 

37.3 

U8.3 

53.3 
77.U 

65.6 

CBinS"  trips  refer  to  tractor  movlag  without  s«nitrail«r  or  truck  moring  without  container 
"■Wn-E*  aoTeaent  refers  to  tractors  b*"lin<_one   .lemi trailer  to  destinatinn 
piekiac  19  another  seaitrailer,  not  waiting  for  the  first  one  to 
lag  dauQst^hle  bodies  performs  a  similar  function. 


uncouDllnc.  aad 
oe  unloaded.     ▲  truck  haul- 


•  J* 


SBCTIOI  106.      QBHIHAL     COSTS 


Jbmlyals  1061 13 


8oal«  of  Ttrainal  uid  Diatribution  Costa  of  amdling 
Freight  Traffic  In  Containers 


UVGTH  OF  VkVL 


LtUSD 


:  i 


1-1/2 


u 

. 

6 

6 

. 

10 

10 

- 

14 

15 

• 

20 

21 

- 

27 

27 

- 

33 

TOTAL 

2-1/2 
k 

6 

8-1/2 

13 
20 


S 


TEVCK  MII£S 

PER  e-HODR 
FEB  HOUR     DAY 


l*-l/2 

5 
6 

7-1/2 
10 

12-1/2 
15 
15 
17 


60 
80 
100 
120 
120 
150 


TUPS  PER 

DAY 

Ih 
10 

8 

7 

6 

5 
1* 
3 
3 


Tlruok  oost  -  $15.00  per  day  fixed  cost  plus  12/  per  mile 
*  Qm  hour  orertlae  •  $1.00  allowed 


TRUCK  COST 
PER 
PER  DAY         CONUINER 


19.20 
19. 80 
21.00 
22.20 
24.60 
27.00 
29.140 

29.1^ 
^1^.00 


1.37 
1.98 
2.6} 

3.17 
I+.IO 
5.140 

7.35 

9. 80 
11.33 


ISTIMAIBD  THACTOR-SEMITRAIIZR  OPERATIKG  COSTS  IN  COHTADJER  UOVEMENT 

AVERAGE  COST,   DOLLAJIS  PER  DAY  (3O6  DAYS  PER  YEAR)^ 
Unas  PER  8-HDUR  DAY  " JC C5 5C 35 SUT^ 100         150 I5C" 


VARIABU  COSTS 
Fuel,  less  tax 
Oil,  less  tax 
Tires,  Inoludlnc  repairs 
Oarage  liisoellaoeous 
Kalntesanoe 


Variable  Fees,   Including  fuel  &  oil  tax. 83 


.93  ♦  1.2U  I  1.55  • 

.09 

.88 
.22 
.91* 


.12 
1.17 

.29 
1.26 
1.10 


•15 
1.146 

.36 

1.57 
1.38 


1.86  I  2.148  I  5.10  #3.72  |i+.65 

.18        .2U  .30       .36  .k5 

1.75      2.3I+  2.92    3.51  U.39 

.I43         .58  .72       .87  1.08 

1.88      2.51  i.lh    3.77  i+.71 

1.65      2.20  2.75    3-30  U.13 


Total  Variable  Costs 


•3.88  I  5. 18  «  6.1+7  •  7.76  $10.35  I  12. 914*15. 53#l9.l4l 


FmC  COSTS// 

Vehiole  depreciation 

Vehicle  Insurance 

Driver's  Wages 

Oarage  Sent 

General  Orerbsad  and  Miecellaheous 

Lieenses  and  Taxes,   fixed 

TOTAL  FIXED  COSTS 

TOTAL  OPERATUG  COSTS 


I2.2U  •  2.2I4  I  2.24  •  2.2U 
1.06  1.06  1.06  1.06 
5.01     5.01     5.01     5.01 

.51+  .51+  .5lt  .51* 
U.90      I+.90      U.90      U.90 

.82         .82         .82         .82 


2.2i4  •  2.2I4  %Z.2h  I2.2I4 

1.06  1.06     1.06     1.06 

5.01  5.01     5.01     5.01 

.5U  .51+      .5U      .51+ 

I4.90  1^.90    U.90    I+.90 

.82  .R2        .82        .82 


♦II+.57  114.57  •li+.57  #14.57  «14.57    IIU. 57114. 57I11+. 57 
♦18.45  •19.75  121.04  $22.33  $24.92    $27.51$30.10$33.98 


^  Tor  mxlaa  or  ndnlBUB  noraal  de-rlatlon  apply  /  22.556  to  to-bal  variable  costs  and  l$.5f  to 

total  fixed  costs. 
^  Interest  out  Inres'taMnt  In  Tofaloles  not  included  in  above     costs. 
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SECTION  107.      LINE  COSTS 


Analysis  IO7.I     Carrier  Line  Unit  Coats  -  1932 


AGGREGATE  REVB-  ROUTE     SCHED-     VE-         NET 
HUE 
(000)       RATIO  MILE         ULE       HICUE       TON 


SCHED-  SCHED-     VB-     TOR  TOM  irn,« 

ULE    ULE   HICLE  -,-»* 

HOUR   MILE  MILE  GROSS   SaIL  IaIIS   BD 


RAIL 

Line  -  Total 
Station 
Conveyanae 
Yardings 


$1,237,467 

50,852 

876,664 

309.950 


i49^  •5,096  $    232  $45.58  $1.92  $50.70  $3.16  $.1198  $.0017$.  0053 


Single  Carrier      165,664 
Multiple  Carrier  li44,286 


2 

35 

13 

7 

6 


209 

3.610 

;.277 

683 

594 


10 
164 
58 
31 
27 


1.87 

32.29 

11.42 

6.10 

5.32 


.08 
1.36 

.48 

.26 
.22 


2.08 

35.92 

12.70 

6.79 

5.91 


.13 

2.24 

.79 
.42 
.37 


.0049 
.08149 
.0300 
.0160 
.0140 


.0001  »0002 
.0012  .0037 

.0004  .0013 

.0002  .0007 
.0002  .oon6 


-  $.ooe7 

-  .OOOd 

-  .0019 

-  .0007 

-  .0004 

-  .ooc^ 


WATER 
CARLOI 

Line  -  Total 
Station 
Conreyanoe 


CARGO 

Line  -  Total 
Station 
ConTayanoe 


pm 

Line  "  T«bal 
Station 
Cwiwjaaoe 


-        « 


83.302 

2.383 

80.920 


19.850 

133 
19.716 


8ije$ 

2 
79 


116^ 

1 
115 


487  $ 

14 
473 


765 
22 

743 


214  $5,023 

1         34 

212    4.989 


$4,144  $29.63  $4.02 

.13        .85      .12 

4.31    28.79    3.91 


$  .70  $27.60  $4,144 
.00  .18  .03 
.69    27.I42    4.41 


-$.00146  $.0025 
-  .0001     .0001 

-  .0045    .0025 


-$.0010  $.0010 

-  .0000     .0000 

-  .0010     .0010 


$       67.I86       323C  $     7^4 
67,186       32  724 


-  $  .81 

-  .81 


-$.0021# 
-  .00^ 


*i. 


4'< 


'%; 


f  Pipe  diet ana e. 


,^' 


til 
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LINE  -  TOTAL 
United  States 
New  ftigland 
Trunk  Line 
Centnl 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
Southwestern 
Pfcoifio  Morthirest 
Pfcoifio  Southirest 
STATIOB 
Ubited  States 
New  England 
Trunk  Line 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Westeini  Trunk  Line 
Southwestern 
Pacific  Northwest 
Pacific  Southwest 
CONVEYANCE 
United  States 
New  England 
Trunk  Lin* 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
Southwestern 
Pacific  Northwest 
Pacific  Southwest 
SINGLE  CARRIER 
YARDINGS 
United  States 
New  England 
Trunk  Line 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
Southwestern 
Pacific  Northwest 
Pacific  Southwest 
MULTIPLE  CARRIER 
YARDINGS 
United  States 
New  England 
Trunk  Line 
Central 
Pocahontas 
Southeastern 
Western  Trunk  Line 
Southwestern 
Pacific  Northwest 
Pacific  Southwest 


AGGREGATE 
(000) 


SECTIOII  107.     LINE  COSTS 
Analysis  107.2     R%il  Line  I%ilt  Costs  -  1^2 

pm 

VEHI- 

rm  cLB 

CBW  PER         piR         ORIG.     PER  P« 

OP  PER         PER  SCHED-   SCHED-  OR  VEHI-     PER     MIT 

TOTAL     ROUTE     SCHED-  ULE         UI^         SQUAT-  CLE         NET     TON 


1.237.1*67 

148,221 

265,521+ 

278,652 

62.951+ 
139,5U8 
203,71+5 
103,317 

58,711+ 

76,790 
I 

50,852 

2.555 

11,887 

11.969 

1.532 

6.513 

7,890 

5.061+ 

1.1+38 

2,001+ 

I 

876,661+ 

35.726 

167.737 

183.929 

1+7.196 

103.927 

150,262 

78,985 

1*8.125 

60,777 


165.661+ 

5,81+7 

1*3,253 

38,660 

9,19U 

17.339 

26,107 

11,161+ 

6,576 

7,521+ 


ll4l+,286 

I+.093 

i42,6U7 

1+1+,  09U 

5,032 

11,769 

19,1*87 

8,101+ 

2.575 

6,1+85 


PR 

SQUAT-  PBt 
ED  GROSS 

TON       Tor 


COST       ICLE       ULE         HOUR       MILE       ED  MILE       TOH     MILS       MILS       MILI 


6^ 

61 
62 
60 
67 
65 
61 

67 
70 
69 

33« 

3 

3 

3 
2 

3 
2 

3 
2 
2 

1+5^ 

U5 

39 

1+0 

51 

1+9 

1*5 

51 

58 

51* 


7 
10 

8 
10 
8 
8 
7 
8 
7 


7% 
3 
10 

9 

5 
6 
6 
5 
3 
6 


• 

5,096 
6,317 
12,310 
7.261+ 
8.128 
1*,00U 
3.14*2 
2.897 
2,962 
1*,272 

209 
335 
'551 
312 
198 
187 
133 
11*2 

73 
111 
I 

3.610 
l+,680 
7,776 
l+,795 
6.093 
2,981 
2.538 
2.215 
2.1*27 
3.381 


683 

766 

2,005 

1,008 

1,187 

1+98 

1*1*2 

313 

332 

1*19 

I 

591+ 

536 
1,978 
1,11+9 
650 
338 
329 
227 
130 
361 


I 

232.  oi+ 
191*.  36 

210.28 
262.59 
213.26 
220.08 
220.99 
221.I46 
292.76 
316.39 
I 

9.51* 
10.30 

9.1a 

11.28 

5.19 
10.27 

8.56 
10.85 

7.17 
8.26 

161+.38 
11+3.99 
132.85 

173.33 
159.88 
163.90 
162.97 
169.31 
239.96 
250.1a 


31.06 
23.57 
31+.  25 
36.1+3 
31.11+ 

27.35 
28.32 

23.93 
32.79 
31.00 


27.06 
16.50 
33.77 
I4I.55 
17.05 
18. 56 
21.11+ 
17.37 
12.81+ 
26.72 


50.70 
56.59 
62.71 
53.79 
1*8.33 
1*5.05 
1+3.96 
1+3.1*6 

1+8.77 
50.1*0 

2.08 

3.00 

2.81 

2.31 

1.18 

2.10 

1.70 

2.13 

1.19 

1.32 

I 

35.92 

la.93 

39.61 

35.51 
36.23 
33.55 
32.1+3 
33.22 
39.98 
39.88 

I 

6.79 
6.86 
10.22 
7.1*6 
7.06 
5.60 
5.63 
i+.70 
5.1*6 
I+.9I+ 

I 

5.91 
1+.80 
10.07 
8.51 
3.86 
3.80 
1+.20 

3.1a 
2.11+ 

1+.26 


3.16 
3.90 
U.50 
3.23 
3.70 
2.60 
2.63 
2.50 
3.03 
3.11 
• 

.13 
.21 

.20 
.11+ 
.09 
.12 
.10 
.12 
.07 
.08 

2.21+ 
2.89 
2.85 
2.13 
2.77 
1.91+ 
1.91+ 
1.91 
2.1+9 
2.1*6 


.142 

.1+7 
.73 
.1*5 
.51* 
.32 
.3U 
.27 
.31* 
.30 


.37 
.33 
.72 
.51 
.30 
.22 

.25 
.20 

.13 
.26 


U5.58 

29.90 
1*3.52 

1*0.71 

37.1*8 

1*7.36 

1*2.59 

1*9.17 

80.86 

73.02 

I 

1.87 

1.58 

1.95 

1.75 

.91 

2.21 

1.65 

2.1a 

1.96 
1.91 
I 

32.29 

22.16 
27.1*9 
26.87 
28.  IQ 
35.28 
31.1a 
37.59 
66.27 
57.79 


6.10 
3.62 
7.09 
5.65 
5.1*7 
5.88 
5.1*6 
5.31 
9.06 
7.15 


5.32 
2.51* 
6.99 
6.1*1* 
3.00 
3.99 
1*.07 
3.86 

3.55 
6.17 


I  • 

.1198  1.92 
.1391*  1.87 
.lla2  1.62 
.1153  1.61 
.1127  .91 
.1213  2.22 
.1127  2,20 
.111+5  2.1+0 
.1109  3.52 
.1101  U.35 
I  « 

.001+9 

.0071* 

.0063 
.001+9 
.0027 
.0057 
.ooU* 
.0056 

.0027 

.0029 

I     I 

.081+9  1.36 
.1033  1.38 
.0892  1,03 
.071+6  1.06 
.081+5  .69 
.0903  1.65 
.0831  1,62 
.0875  1.83 
,0909  2.89 
.0871  3.1*1+ 


.08 
.10 
.07 
.07 
.02 
.10 
.09 
.12 
.09 
.11 


.00525 
.00799 
.00^1 

.OOl+Tl 

.oat96 

.00536 

.00561 

.00963 

.00569 

.00651+ 

I 

.oooes 

.00QI42 

.000C5 

.oooeo, 

,00007 

.00065 
.00022 
.00009 
.00011+ 

.00017 

I 

.00372 
.00592 
.0051*6 
.00311 

.00222 

.00399 


.00272 

.ooia3 

.0021 


.001+1+5 
.oc^ 
.00516 


.0160 

.0169 
.0250 
.0157 
.0165 
.OlSl 

.oiiii+ 

.0121+ 
.012(+ 
.0106 


.011*0 
.0116 
.0227 
.0179 
.0090 
.0102 
.0106 
.0090 
.0Ql|9 
.00» 


.26  .00070 

.23  .00097 

.26  .00090 
.23  .00065 

.13  .0001+3 

.28  .00067 

,28  .00071+ 

.26  .00063 

.39  .0006J+ 

.1+3  .00061+ 

•   I 

.22  ,00061 
,16  ,00066 
.26  .00066 

,25  ,00075 

,07  .oooeU 

.19  .0001+9 

.21  .000^ 
.19  .000U6 
.15  .00025 

.37  .00055 


.00153 

.00277 

.00300 

.00302 

.00291+ 

.00339 
I 

.00011 
.00022 
.00013 
.00010 
.00001+ 

.00013 

.00012 

.00015 

.00007 

.00009 

I 

.00193 

.00306 

.00180 

.00161 

.00115 

.00207 

.00221 

.00230 

.0021a 

.00268 

• 

.00036 
.00050 
.OOQI46 
.00031+ 
.00022 
.00031+ 
.00038 
.00033 

.00033 
.00033 

.00052 
.00035 
.0001+6 
.00039 
.00012 

,00023 
,00029 
,00021+ 
.00013 
.00029 


.00166 

.00226 

.00190 

.00153 

.00126 

.00170 

.00163 

.00161 

,00156 

,00171 

• 

,00007 

,00012 

.00009 

,00007 

,00005 

.00006 

.00006 

.00006 

.00001+ 

.00001+ 

.00116 
.00167 
.00120 
.00101 
,00091+ 
.00127 
,00120 
,00123 
,00129 

.00135 

,00022 

.00026 
.00031 
.00021 
.00016 
,00021 
.00021 
,00017 
,00016 
,00017 

• 

.00019 
.00019 
.00030 
.00021+ 
.00011 
.00011+ 
.00016 
.00013 
.00007 
.00015 


! 


SECTION  107.    Un  COSTS 
Amlysia  IO7.3    Water  Line  Unit  Costs  -  1932 
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AOOBioAn  nvs-  soon  scrbd-  ve. 


HIC12 


ins 

(000)       RATIO 

MIU     UI2 

cttior 

ZJB 

1hdt«d  SteUfl         • 

^.302 

61)J  1  1+87  •    765 

AtUaki*  CoMt 

15.708 

63 

702     1.101 

Atluikl*  Onir 

11.^2 

89 

U55  10.361 

ZatereoMtel 

3U»029 

67 

3«6  78.1*06 

5.159 

60 

51*1*  7.631 

ak>e«t  I«lBM 

6,675 

90 

610      529 

PMlfle  CoMt 

9.896 

105 

702        121+ 

BtAtvm 

VU.UA  Statw          • 

2.9« 

2%t 

ll+t      22 

MlUttl*   COMt 

551 

1 

16          25 

Atluti*  Oulf 

i.ooe 

8 

38        877 

Xat«reoaJftaX. 

14a 

1 

5    1.066 

iniana  na^eriMty* 

223 

3 

23       329 

Oreat  Uk*« 

li«3 

2 

13         11 

PMlfla  C«Mt 

202 

2 

11*           3 

Tteitad  8t«tM          • 

eo,9» 

79»l 

1+73  •   Tia 

686    1,077 

AtUatl*  Cea«t 

15.357 

6e 

Atluitlt  Onlf 

10,^1 

61 

Uih    9.1*8U 

lateroouttal 

33.567 

86 

381  77.31*2 

IxOaad  1lat«n«ya 

lu956 

58 

5»    7,302 

Oreat  Uk*« 

6.532 

68 

597       517 

ftwlfl*  COMt 

9.697 

109 

688        122 

MET  SCHED-  SCHED-  VE- 
HICI£ 
MILE 


VIZ 

UIZ 

TON       HOUR 

MILE 

^,iJk  129.63  1  1+.02 

3.?6    21.97 

2.76 

5.18    la.79 

I+.I7 

e.69    1+2.35 

5.76 

2.25    23.21+ 

6,09 

2.23    28.31+ 

3.55 

3.82    17.93 

2.81 

1  .13  •     .85  •     .12 

.08         .1+9 

.06 

.1*1+     3.5U 

.35 

.12       .58 

.08 

.10      1.00 

.26 

.05       .61 

.06 

.B8         .37 

.06 

II+.3I  128.79  »  3.91 

3.28     21J+7 

2.70 

I+.7I+    38.25 

3.82 

8.57   la.78 

5.68 

2.15    22.21+ 

5.83 

2.16    27.71+ 

3.U7 

3.71+    17.57 

2.76 

PER  TON  MILE 

NET     EQUA- 
GROSS  RAIL  WATER  TED 


-  ♦.001461.0025 

-  .0089   .0079 

-  .OOI4I+  .0055 

-  .0051+  .0015 

-  .0035   .0022 

-  .0058  -.0052 

-  .0096   .0103 


I.OOOll.OOOl 
.0002  .0002 

.0001+  .0003 

.0000  .0001 
.0002  .0001 
.0001  .0001 
.0002   .0002 


-  |,ool+5l.oo25 

-  .0087  .0077 

-  .001+0  .0032 

-  .0051+  .0015 

-  .0033   .0021 

-  .0057  .0051 

-  .OO9I4.  .0101 


•**■ 
>■ 

m 

^ 


f 


OAMO 


ltoit«d  tteta* 

1    Vta9o 

lltm  1  2U+  #5.029 

- 

1  .70  127.60  1  k.Un 

• 

- 

#.00101.0010 

Atiu*i»  e«Mt 

3,m 

119 

210     7,500 

- 

1.15    1+2.88 

7.09 

- 

- 

.0018   .0018 

AtlMkl*  OHlf 

969 

81 

106  26.021 

- 

1.90     31.31 

6.11+ 

- 

- 

.0011   .0010 

Iabsr<oMt»l 

s 

127 

38  II+.552 

m 

1+.82      6.71+ 

1.21 

- 

- 

,0017  .0008 

lalaad  Waiw^wy 

Itk 

108     1.937 

- 

.76      6.57 

1.81 

- 

- 

.0013  .0007 

(krMtt  UkM 

13.639 

^ 

276    6.257 

- 

.57    37.85 

I+.7I+ 

- 

- 

.0009  .0009 

riMifi*  COMt 

658 

118        679 

- 

I+.07      I+.91 

1.1*9 

- 

- 

.0099  .0099 

flATXOl 

1lsite«  StstM 

•           133 

Dtt 

It      31* 

— 

1  .00  1     .18  1 

.03 

- 

- 

#.00001.0000 

Aftlaa*!*  e«Mt 

80 

2 

1*        155 

- 

.02         .88 

.15 

- 

- 

.0000   .0000 

MlMftU  0«lf 

0 

0 

0            0 

- 

.00         .00 

.00 

- 

- 

.0000  .0000 

XiAarMMtal 

26 

li* 

k    1.602 

• 

.»       .75 

.13 

- 

■- 

.0002  .0001 

iBlaad  Ws!kmnmfB 

1 

0 

0          3 

• 

.00         .01 

.00 

- 

- 

.0000  .0000 

(krMt  UkM 

86 

0 

1          12 

- 

.00      .07 

.01 

- 

- 

,0000  .0000 

FMifi*   C«Mt 

0 

0 

0            0 

- 

•00        .00 

•00 

- 

- 

.0000  .0000 

(NJlfllAMI 

ltei«««  ttetM 

•      19.716 

IISK  •  212  •U.989 

. 

•  .69  #27.1*2  #  kM 

- 

- 

#.0010#,0010 

i*ln*l«  OMat 

3.805 

116 

206    7.3U5 

- 

1.13     1+2.00 

6.95 

- 

- 

,0018  .0017 

\%*laii*l«  OiOf 

969 

81 

108  26.021 

- 

1.90     31.31 

6.11+ 

- 

- 

.0011   .0010 

Zak«r««ui%kl 

ap7 

'2 

3U  12.950 

- 

1+.29      5.99 

1.07 

- 

- 

.0015  .0007 

ZiOntVfttwmia 

I1I15 

108    1.W1+ 
275    6.2li5 

w 

.76      6.56 

1,81 

- 

- 

.0013  .0007 

•pm«  lAkM 

13.613 

^ 

m 

.57    37.78 

1+.73 

- 

. 

.0009  .0009 

HmitU  e«M* 

658 

118        678 

- 

I+.07      I+.9I 

1.1*9 

i 

- 

.0099  .0099 

I 
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SKTIOB  107.     LllB  COSTS 


inal/aia  IO7.U    Pipe  Una  Ifalt  Costs  >  1932 


JUKffiBQATX 

RIVX- 
IDB 

Bonn 

HIT 

m 

TOl 

(000) 

BAIIO 

MZLB 

tm 

MILK 

cGinnnrixci 

Vaitad  S-telws 
lortii  Atlsatlo  Coast* 
Olraat  LaJcss  Southwest 
Seutlnrast  Oulf 


«  67.186 

32  Jt 

•  72U 

1  .81 

•  .ooei 

3.735 

llO 

254 

1.32 

.0035 

33.1t82 

» 

7l|fl 

1.33 

.0016 

29.968 

89 

901 

.55 

.0036 

SEnTTOH  107-     J-rns  mfiTB 
Analysis  107.5     fixed  and  Variable  Line  Costs  of 


265 


Car   Lot  fi-ains   -  1^2 


WPE  (»•  THAIH 
ITBI 


COST  PER  CAR  MILE,   CENTS 
AiL    kAWtJi-fiSt      gRAG — Wn — 5EAB5ff 


COST  FBR  MET  TOH  MILE,  MILLS 

k\l   mmfMI    Wjli — HT — BEZKff 


UNE  COSTS  11.68 

FIXED  EXPENSE  4,70 

Road  14^70 

Overhead  1,70 

Roadway  1,80 

Cars  .28 

Dispatching,  etc  .26 

ftrain  Supplies  .03 

Station  ,17 

Superyision  .J|)| 

Power  ,ll^ 

Transportation  .30 

VARIABLE  EXPENSE  6.98 

Road  3.98 

Pow«p  2,51 

Maintenance  1.27 

Fuel  and  Care  I.2I4 

Wages   (orew)  1,47 

Yardings  3.OO 


9.07  12.72  20.21* 

5.J42  5.45  8.60 

3.I42  5.U5  8.60 

1.19  1.90  3.58 

1.1+2  2.32  2.63 


.23 

.17 

.02" 
.10 

.29 
•  11 

.18 


.29  .li5 

.28  .71 

.03  ,Qk 

.16  .I4U 


.1+7  .95 

.18  .20 

.29  .75 

5.65      7.27  11.61+ 

2.65      4.27  8.6U 

1.77      2.82  4.91 

1.02       1.60  1.77 

.75       1.22  3.IU 

.88       1.45  3.73 

^.00     ».nc  '^.oo 


26.56 

10.92 

10.92 

4.62 

2.61 

J+8 

1.12 

.05 

.66 

1.38 

.20 

1.18 

15.64 

12.64 

6.71+ 

1.78 

li.96 

5.90 

3.00 


5.0 
2.0 
2.0 

.7 
.8 
•1 
.1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

•1 

3.0 

1.7 

1.1 

.5 

.6 

.6 

1.3 


4.6 

1«9 
1.9 
.6 
.8 
•1 
•1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

•  1 

2.7 

iJi 

.9 

.5 

.1* 

.5 

1.3 


4.6 
1.9 
1.9 
.6 
.8 
•1 
•1 

•  1 
.2 
.1 
.1 
2.7 
l-h 
.9 
.5 

.4 

.5 

1.3 


8.2     10.7 

3.6 

3.6 

1.3 

1.1 

.3 
.3 

.2 

.1 

.3 

4.6 

3.3 
1.8 
.6 
1.2 
1.5 

1-3 


1.9 

1.0 
•2 
Jt. 

.3 

.6 

•1 

•5 

6.3 

5.0 

2.7 

.7 

2.0 

2.3 

1.3 


1' 


.•* 


'I 

I 
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SBCTION  107.     LINE  COSTS 
Analysis   107.6     Functional  Distribution  of  Roaa  oervioe  Unit  Cost  ?mr  Net  Ton  Mile  -  1932 

ALL 
EXPENSES 

AND  ADMINIS- 

TAXES         TRATION         TAXES     ROADWAY       POWER  CAR  TRAIN       STATION 


ALL  TRAINS 

United  States 

1.0038 

♦.0001+ 

$.0001+ 

1.0008 

♦.0006 

♦.0001 

♦.0015 

♦.0001 

New  England 

.0061 

.0006 

.0006 

.0011+ 

.0009 

.0001 

.0021+ 

.0002 

Trunk  Line 

.0036 

.0003 

.0001+ 

.0006 

.0006 

.0001 

.0011+ 

.0001 

Central 

.0032 

.0003 

.0003 

.0007 

.0005 

.0001 

.0012 

.0001 

Pooahontas 

.0022 

.0002 

.0002 

.0005 

.0001+ 

.0001 

.0008 

* 

Southeastern 

.oom 

.0001+ 

.0001+ 

.0010 

.0007 

,0001 

.0015 

.0001 

Western  Trunk  Line 

.00i4l+ 

.oooi+ 

.0001+ 

.0009 

.0007 

.0001 

.0017 

.0001 

Southwestern 

.001 16 

.0001+ 

.0005 

.0011 

* 

,0002 

.0017 

.0001 

Pacific  Northwest 

.001+7 

.0001+ 

.0005 

.0010 

.0008 

.0001 

.0018 

.0001 

Pacific  Southwest 

.0053 

.0005 

.0005 

.0010 

.0008 

.0002 

.0022 

.0001 

TOTAL  -  MAIN 

United  States 

t.0036 

1.0003 

I.0001+ 

♦,0008 

♦.0006 

♦.0001 

♦.0013 

♦.0001 

New  England 

.0056 

.9005 

.0006 

.0011+ 

.0009 

.0001 

.0020 

.0001 

Trunk  Line 

.0031+ 

.0003 

.0003 

.0006 

.0006 

.0001 

.0013 

.0001 

Central 

.0031 

.0003 

.0003 

.0007 

.0005 

.0001 

.0012 

.0001 

Pocahontas 

.0023 

.0002 

.0002 

.0005 

.0001+ 

.COOl 

.0007 

* 

Southeastern 

.0039 

.0001+ 

.0001+ 

.0010 

.0007 

.0001 

.0013 

.0001 

Western  Trunk  Lino 

.ooui 

.0001+ 

.0001+ 

.0009 

.0007 

.0001 

.oois 

.0001 

Southwestern 

.001+3 

.0001+ 

.0001+ 

.0011 

.0007 

.0002 

.0015 

.0001 

Pacific  Northwest 

.00I43 

.0001+ 

.0001+ 

.0010 

.0008 

.0001 

.OOlS 

.0001 

Pacific  Southwest 

.0050 

.0005 

.0005 

.0010 

.0008 

.0002 

.0019 

.0001 

TOTAL  -  THROUGH  / 

United  States 

*.0033 

I.0001+ 

♦.0005 

♦.0009 

♦  .OOOJ+ 

♦.0001 

♦.0009 

♦.0001 

New  England 

.001+8 

.0001+ 

.0001+ 

.0013 

.0009 

.0001 

.0016 

.0001 

Trunk  Line 

.0052 

.0003 

.0003 

.0006 

.0006 

.0002 

.0011 

,0001 

Central 

.0029 

.0003 

.0003 

.0007 

.0005 

.0002 

.0006 

.0001 

Pooahontas 

.0021 

.0002 

.0003 

.0005 

.0001+ 

.0001 

.0006 

_ 

Southeastern 

.0031+ 

.0003 

.0003 

.0009 

,0007 

.0001 

.0010 

.0001 

Western  Trunk  Line 

.0036 

.0003 

.0001+ 

.0009 

.0006 

.0001 

.0012 

.0001 

Southwestern 

.0038 

.0001+ 

.0001+ 

.0010 

.0006 

.0001 

.0012 

.0001 

Pacific  Northwest 

.OOI42 

.0003 

.0006 

.0010 

.0008 

.0001 

.001^ 

.0001 

Pacific  Southwest 

.OOI46 

.0001+ 

.0006 

.0009 

.0008 

.0002 

.0016 

.0001 

MAIN  LINE  WAY 

United  States 

♦.0069 

t.0OO6 

♦.0007 

♦.0011 

♦.0008 

♦  .0-002 

♦  .0031+ 

♦.0002 

New  England 

.0125 

.0012 

.0013 

.0018 

.0011 

.0002 

.0066 

.0001+ 

Trunk  Line 

.0057 

.0005 

.0006 

.0003 

.0008 

.0001 

.0011 

.0001 

Central 

.0058 

.0005 

.0006 

.0008 

.0006 

.0002 

.0030 

.0001 

Pocahontas 

.0051 

.0005 

.0005 

.0008 

,0006 

.0001 

.0026 

.0001 

Southeastern 

.0071+ 

.0007 

.0008 

.0013 

.0008 

.0002 

.0031+ 

.0002 

Western  Trunk  Line 

.0083 

.0008 

.0008 

.0011+ 

.0010 

.0002 

.0039 

.0002 

Southwestern 

.0082 

.0008 

.0008 

.0016 

.0009 

.0001 

.0011 

.0001 

Pacific  Northwest 

.0071+ 

.0007 

.0006 

.0013 

.0008 

.0002 

.0035 

.0001 

Pacific  Southwest 

.0100 

.0009 

.0010 

.0011+ 

.0010 

.0003 

.0051 

.0002 

BRANCH  WAY 

United  States 

•.009U 

I.0009 

♦.0010 

♦.0010 

♦.oooe 

♦.0002 

♦.0052 

♦.0003 

New  England 

.0197 

.0019 

.0020 

.0018 

.0010 

.0002 

.0121 

.0007 

Trunk  Line 

.0076 

.0007 

.0008 

.0006 

.0007 

.0001 

.OQM+ 

.0002 

Central 

.0075 

.0007 

.0008 

.O007 

.0006 

.0002 

.001+3 

.0002 

Pooahontas 

.0061+ 

.0006 

.0007 

.0007 

.0005 

.0001 

.0037 

.0001 

Southeastern 

.0036 

.0003 

.0001+ 

.0005 

,0003 

.0001 

•0019 

.0001 

Western  Trunk  Line 

.010s 

.0010 

.0010 

.0012 

,0009 

.0002 

.0Qi|9 

,0003 

Southwestern 

.0091+ 

.0009 

.0010 

.0012 

.0008 

.0002 

.0003 

Pacific  Northwest 

.0117 

.0011 

.0012 

.0015 

.0009 

.0002 

.0066 

,0003 

Pacific  Southwest 

.Oli+1 

.0013 

.0011+ 

.0011 

.0011 

.0006 

.0062 

.0003 

•  Less  than  .OOOO5. 

ji   Manifest  and  Drag. 

SKTIOI  107,     LIKE  COSTS  *'' 

iiiAljrsli  107.7     Fanctloaal  Distribution  of  unit  Cost  of  Hoad  Strvlce  per  Loaded  Car  Miles  -  1932 


ILL 
KXFOrSIS 

ilD 

AmiMl&- 

IAB8 

TBMXim 

lAXIS 

SQASIAT 

POWKB 

CAB 

trah 

STATIO! 

iLL  suns 

Otlted  SUtea 

$.0869 

$.0082 

$.0089 

$.0182 

$.0l4l 

$.0028 

$-0332 
.0411 

$.0012 

lewtecUnd 

.1067 

.0100 

.0109 
.0094 

.0242 

.0154 

,0023 

.0028 

Dniak  Llaa 

.0917 

.0086 

-0159 

.0165 

.0025 

.0368 

.0020 

Oeatral 

•  0765 

.0072 

.0078 

.0159 

.0123 

.0030 

.0289 

.0014 

FooahoBtas 

.0856 

.0081 

.0088 

.0195 

.0162 

.0023 

.029s 

.0009 

Bottthaaaters 

.0925 

.0087 

.0095 

.0220 

.0149 

.0023 

.0334 

.0017 
.0016 

Weatara  Trnok  Line 

.0851 

.0080 

.0087 

.0183 

.0129 

.0029 

.0329 

Sratlonstan 

.090U 

.0085 

.0092 

.0211 

.0134 

,0032 

.0328 

.0023 

Viaolflo  Borthweit 

.0926 

.0087 

.0094 

.0201 

.0150 
.0141 

.0027 

.0354 

.0013 

FMiflc  SimtiiVBBt 

.0888 

.0083 

.0090 

.0165 

.0033 

.0362 

.0013 

foxiL  -  lunr  Lm 

aatad  Statas 

$.0817 

$.0077 

$.0083 

$.0179 

$.0139 

$.0027 

$.0297 

$.0015 
.0024 

IMr  ft«laad 

•0979 

.0092 

.0100 

.0239 

.0153 

.0022 

Tn^Uae 

.08W 
.0747 

.0080 

.0087 
.0076 

.0157 

.0162 

.0024 

!o326 

.0018 

antral 

.0070 

.0159 

.0123 

.0030 

.0277 

.0013 

PooahoBtaa 

.O79U 

.0075 

.0081 

.0191 

.0161 

.0023 

.0255 

.0008 

SoathMatam 

.0872 

.0082 

.0089 

.0216 

.0147 

.0023 

.0300 

.0016 

Vaatara  Tnak  Llae 

.0792 

.OO7U 

.0080 

.0179 

.0126 

.0028 

.0289 

.0284 

.0014 

9oiathNatnra 

.0837 

.0078 

.0085 
.0084 

.0207 

.0132 
.0142 

.0030 

.0020 

riaelflo  Ibrthweat 

.0830 

.0078 

.0193 
.0164 

.0026 

.0292 

.0010 

Faelfle  Southwest 

.0838 

.0079 

,0085 

.0140 

.0031 

.0327 

.0012 

lOCAt  -  KamST  AID  DBAO 

Ikitad  Stotea 

♦.0737 

$.0068 

$.0082 

$.0170 

$•0133 
.0149 

$.0032 

$.0240 

$.0012 

lewbdand 

.0837 

.0067 

•0073 

.0231 

.0022 

.0275 

.0020 

TroBk  Llaa 

•0773 
.0688 

.0067 

,0076 

.0152 

.0155 

.0042 

.0266 

.0015 

Ceatna 

.0063 

.0076 

.0154 

.0119 

.0037 

.0228 

.0011 

roeahoataa 

.0764 

.0069 

.0115 

.0185 

•0157 
.0140 

.0021 

.0210 

.0007 

ftmtkahMten 

.0774 

.0697 
.07U2 

.0077 

.0078 

.0205 

.0029 

.0234 

.0011 

leatan  fnaik  Liaa 

.0062 

.0077 

.0168 

.0118 

.0027 

.0234 

.0011 

SoutfeMatezB 

.0082 

.0083 

.0190 

.0124 

.0028 

.0219 

.0016 

l^dfio  IbrtloraBt 

.OTfk 

.0760 

.0069 

.0105 

.0180 

.0142 

.0028 

.0242 

.0008 

rmaitlc   Soattoest 

.0069 

.0099 

.0152 

•0135 

.0028 

.0267 

.0010 

lunLiaiAT 

Tkltad  Statea 

$.1725 

$.0162 

$.0176 

$.0263 

$.0197 

$.0045 

$.0837 
.1146 

$.0044 

WtmmaglmaA 

.2210 

.0209 

.0226 

.0325 
.0194 

•0199 

.0030 
.0040 

.0076 

Xnank  T-*«"» 

.1601 

.0151 
.OIU8 

.0163 

.0213 

•  0795 

.0045 

Ceatral 

.157'* 

.0160 

.0206 

.0167 

.0049 

.O8O7 

.0037 

FooahoBtaa 

.1871 

.0177 

.0192 

.0273 

.0229 

.0040 

•  0932 

.0029 

Sontheaaten 

.1721 

.0162 

.0176 

.0300 

.0195 

.0038 
.0044 

.0802 

.0047 

laatam  Inak  Line 

.1782 

.0167 

.0182 

.0302 

.0207 

.O834 

.0046 

aratkmatam 

.1735 

.0162 

.0176 

.0335 

.0191 

.0052 

.0766 

.0053 

Vaeifio  lortlnreat 

•1776 

.CI67 

.0181 

.0321 

.0199 

.0045 

.0831 

.00^ 
.0048 

TmeXtic   Southwest 

•2358 

.0221 

.0239 

•0339 

.0227 

.0077 

.1207 

MAXa  LUB  Itl 

Ikitad  StatM 

$.2356 

•3*99 

$.0??? 

$.0241 

$.0261 

$.0198 

$.0048 

$.1321 

$.0066 

■ev^Claal 

.0331 

.0359 

.0328 

.0176 

.00^5 
.0043 

.2150 

.0120 

BrWkUaa 

.2702 

.0255 
.0214 

.0277 

.0220 

.0266 

■^^E2 

.0082 

Oaatral 

.2273 

.0232 

.0215 

.0172 

.0058 
.0048 

:^l 

Foaahoataa 

.2883 

.0274 

.0298 

.03^2 
.0345 

.0212 

.1678 

Southaaatera 

.2UU7 

.0230 

.0250 

.0209 

.004l 

.1300 

.0072 

Baatam  frm^  Ua» 

.1969 

.0186 

.0201 

.0241 

.0173 
.0174 

.oo4o 

.1074 

.0054 

SoaOMatarB 

.2009 

.0189 

.0205 

.0265 

.0051 
.0040 

.1055 

.0070 

MMiflo  lortikaaat 

.2787 

.0263 

.0285 

.0359 

.0207 

•  1573 

.0061 

fkdflc  Soathaeat 

.2220 

.0207 

.0225 

.0176 

.0170 

.0091 

.1300 

.0051 

.i 
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UMIIBD  SliLIBS 

BEW  tmUSD 
CosBMO'tloub 


llMiaofauBetta 
Haw  A^shlr* 
Rhode  lalutd 
V«mmt 

IRTJHK  LIHB 
Dalmur* 
Muryluad 
■aw  Jarsagr 
■mr  Tork 
FransylTUila 

CBVnULL 
Illinoli 
IndlMMi 

Ohio 

POCAmWTAS 
Virginia 
W»8t  Virslnia 

SOUIKABBRS 
Alateaa 
norlda 
Osorgla 
XanrfcoolQr 
lOsalaBlppl 
■orth  CaroUiM 
South  Carolina 


maissM  nm 


IBjBiMota 
mMoiarl 
Soliraaka 
Horth  Dkkota 
South  Dakota 
Wlaeonaln 

BaoTamaiEKs 

IrkMaaaa 
Lout liana 
Smrltozloo 


ncinc  soRioBST 

Idaho 

Montana 

Qragon 

Tfcililiigluu 

nyoBlng 

BiCIFIC  soutacsT 
Arliona 
California 
Colorado 
Havada 
mmh 


TZaniC  WW  vnm 


TRAIN      CAB 

miss       1III£S       NET 


BD     CAR 


VSBMS- 

CAR 
0R068   MIU8 


UMIIB  RR 


16 

16 
13 

11* 
13 

15 
13 

17 
17 

16 
17 
16 

13 
16 
11 

17 
18 
18 
16 
18 

15 
17 
17 
16 

17 
18 
18 

15 
18 

17 
16 

15 
li* 

17 
18 

17 
19 
16 
18 

16 
16 
16 
15 

21 

16 
16 

^ 
16 

19 
17 


i«9 


71 
96' 

(£ 
6U 
80 
88 
5k 

58 

105 
101^ 

115 
117 

ill* 
loe 

116 

au 
133 

16U 

165 

11*7 
6U 


71 

75 

76 
72 
86 
76 
87 
76 
68 
53 

er 

75 
66 

71* 
98 
66 
71 

86 
80 

106 
61 
62 

127 

77 
100 

1|3 

15 

9 


188 

137 
178 
120 
12U 
155 
170 
Iflk 

221 
112 
203 
201 
222 
226 

221 

197 

2214. 

162 

257 

317 
358 
2au 

162 

iia 
95 

19)| 

296 
132 

137 
120 

139 
166 

lli7 
168 

11*7 
132 
105 

130 

il6 
166 
ll0 
190 
128 
137 

166 

155 
205 
118 
120 
2146 

lll9 
195 

iia 

29 
17 


NilinU 


266 

211* 
280 
185 
195 
^ 

287 
162 

289 
190 
263 
g]|P 

3^ 
2^ 

308 
288 
337 
251 
331 

31* 
39«5 

301 

227 
20U 
166 
212 

3I4I 

196 

212 

173 
197 

233 
S3Z 

262 
209 
271 

253 
192 
156 
205 


205 
3hf> 

199 
232 

2^ 

239 
317 
171 
172 
166 

252 

580 

231* 
131 

1^6 
289 


306 

251 
3»7 
217 

229 
266 

331* 
195 

330 
215 

305 
285 
370 
319 

351 

326 

3^ 
291 
377 

381* 

m 

337 
2^ 

201; 

21)9 
382 
222 

251 
207 
2^ 

271 
273 
3OB 
2lll 

312 

295 
225 

166 

^ 

270 
278 
2^0 
397 

272 

310 
2^ 
2T0 
206 
208 
521* 

2t(6 

1|37 
280 

155 

5ia 

3l|fi 


26 

28 

31* 
22 

27 
32 
35 
28 

32 
25 
31 
26 

31* 
32 

29 

26 
30 
21* 
32 


21 
20 
12 
20 

27 
23 
23 
19 
21 

S3 
21 

21* 
22 

25 
25 
21 
16 
25 

22 

21* 
20 
28 
20 
22 


Itl 


l*ae 

St 
Uro 

5«5 
563 
143 

817 
I458 
610 

733 

Si 

666 
5* 

61«6 
1*96 
851 


33     1.251 

32      l.l6i* 
31*     1.351 


1*13 
269 
351 
862 
1*1*0 

Ifie 

J72 


ilOO 
1*87 

is 

I1I49 
I4I9 

Gi 

1(00 
Il79 
UU* 
512 


27 
25 

Wr 

33 

6BB 

20 

llDO 

20 

1*1)2 

37 

619 

28 

1^6 

32 

25 

as 

?5 

273 

1*2 

777 

30 

5I1D 

Tmsr 


CAR 


(»0M 


605       1.166 


9iil* 

1.130 

801 

909 

1.132 

1.069 

799 

1.580 

871* 

1.567 

1J1I8 

1.105 
1.725 

1.327 
1.132 
1,250 

959 

1.6t46 

2.1^ 
2.251 
2.613 

956 

799 
520 

679 
1.667 
851 
789 
720 

699 

876 
771* 
9i^ 
966 
956 
868 
810 
TOO 
9U 

^ 
987 
859 
990 
812 

778 

1*051 

961 

1.261 

771* 

855 

1.197 

921 
1.060 

950 

528 
1.505 
1.01)5 


17 

15 
18 
12 
11* 
17 
18 
12 

20 

15 
20 

17 
21 
21 

18 
17 
19 
15 
21 

26 

25 
28 

13 
12 

9 
12 

19 

13 
12 
10 
12 

11* 
13 


15 
15 
12 
11 
11* 

2 

12 
18 
13 
13 

16 
15 

ao 
u 

32 


16 
21 
15 

25 
17 


M 

ei 

13 

Hf 

23 
20 

eU 

21 

19 

21 

17 

ai» 
99 

26 
31 

u 

u* 

81 

it 

a 

16 
19 

11 


I     S 


17 
10 

u* 

12 

t 

n 
19 
15 

19 
10 

5 

10 
26 

la 

ai* 

10 
10 

r^ 

81 


OPERA. TING  DISTRICT 
UNITED  SIAIES 

NEW  ENGIAND 
Connectiout 
lialna 

lias  sac hxuetts 
New  Hanyshlro 
Rhode  Island 
Vemiont 

TRUNK  LINE 
Delaiiare 
Maryland 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Peniusylvanla 

CENTRAL 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 

POCAHONTAS 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

SOUTHEASTERN 
Alabajna 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 

WESTERN  TRUNK  LINE 
loim 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 

SOUTHWESTERN 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New  Mexico 

Oklahonm 
Texas 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Idaho 
Hon tana 
Oregon 
Washington 
Tfyoning 

PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 
Aritona 
California 
Colorado 
Nevada 

Utah 


Analj'Bie  108.2     Rail  Through  Train  Porfonianoe  -  1932 


TRAIN  

MII£S  ~~~~ 

PER      LoAi- 
TRAIN     ED 
HOUR     CARS 


MANIFEST 

JiliTs  ^ER  ikATt:  kilt 
liiiis 


21 


I40 


NET 
752 


to:: 

EQUAI- 
ED 

1.1)55 


21 
22 
22 
19 
23 
21 

19 
20 
18 

22 

21* 
22 
21 
22 
21 

19 

20 

19 
16 
16 
23 

20 
21 

19 
21 
20 
21 


CAR 
2.133 


21 
22 

1*H 
52 

711+ 
7U7 

I.38I 

1.IJ45 

2,037 
2.I3U 

19 

37 

667 

1,290 

1,830 

20 

U7 

711. 

1,?81 

2,lc2 

21 

60 

975 

1,636 

2.649 

2ii 

50 

61,1 

1,21+0 

1.853 

16 

U7 

f/O 

1,277 

1.732 

21 

1*9 

1,052 

2,035 

2.6U7 

22 

50 

881 

l,70i4 

2,ai?i 

18 

I40 

933 

1,605 

2,332 

21 

35 

888 

1,718 

2,206 

22 

58  1,01^ 

2,027 

2,821+ 

20 

kB 

1,100 

2,123 

2,e52 

22 

39 

703 

1,360 

2.0i45 

g 

35 

62U 

1,207 

1,631 

I45 

777 

1,505 

2,506 

21 

33 

ftl,<S 

1,250 

1,857 

22 

hk 

778 

1.505 

2,£)£ 

20 

Uk  1.139 

2,203 

i^.690 

21 

h5 

1..375 

2,660 

3.W5 

19 

1*3 

aeh 

1,710 

2,255 

21 

32 

568 

1,099 

1,680 

22 

31 

562 

1,087 

1,6^8 

23 

21 

550 

1,06U 

l,7l42 

22 

31* 

51*7 

1,058 

1,739 

23 

32 

^2 

!,??? 

1,812 

20 

35 

621 

1,201 

1,766 

21 

35 

536 

1,037 

1,628 

18 

2ii 

1*71+ 

917 

1,292 

20 

30 

553 

1.070 

I,i4fl7 

37      666 
30      523 


39 
39 


728 
777 


36      627 

1+6      789 


33 
39 


863 

633 
709 


33  621 

33  661 

28  605 

1+3  725 


30 
33 


600 
593 


h9  870 

1+6  857 

57  1.01+3 

39  765 

39  767 

56  81+8 

1+1+  705 

1+3  718 

1+1  71+2 

38  385 

61+  1,150 

1+3  685 


1,288 
1,012 
1,1+D8 
1,503 
1,213 
1,526 
1.6<^ 
1.22i+ 

1.371 

1,201 

1,279 
1,170 
1,1+02 
1,161 
l,li+7 

1,683 
1,658 
2,017 
1,1+80 
1,1+81+ 
1,61+0 

1.36i+ 
1.389 
1.1+35 
71+5 
2,221+ 

1.325 


1.967 
1,600 
2,136 
2,091+ 
1,938 

2,31+3 
2,2LI+ 

1.732 
2,063 

1,887 
1,829 
1,699 

2,1+19 
1,781+ 
1,86E 

2,1+66 
2,36E 
2,81+2 
2.01+3 
2,050 
2,668 

2,118 

2,1+61+ 
2,213 
1,127 

3.179 
2,131+ 


GROSS 
2,1+11+ 

2.353 
2,1+61+ 

1,985 
2,1+51+ 
2,91+8 
2,180 

2,01+9 

2.983 
3,01+2 
2,t5B 
2.1+67 
3.187 
2,986 

2,326 
2,089 
2,590 
2,122 
2,552 

3.021 
3,1^29 
2,581 

1,913 
1,923 
1.969 
1.958 
2.126 
1.933 
1,871+ 
1,536 
1,721+ 

2,21+2 

1,875 
2,U8 

2,353 
2,185 

2,671+ 

2,1+78 
2,032 
2.332 

2,138 
2,030 

1,873 
2,7l+B 
2,038 
2,132 

2,81+8 
2,800 
3.226 
2,1+27 
2,362 
3.051 

2,1+36 

2,793 
2,559 
1,311+ 

3.1+98 

2.576 


TRAIN  

MII£8  "~~ 
PER       LqA1>- 
TRAIN     ED 
HOUR     CARS 

17        26 


IRAG 

uV.'iTs  PER  liiki::  vitr 


TON  liII£S 


16 
17 
15 
15 
16 
16 
17 

15 
18 

li+ 
11+ 
18 

13 

17 
16 
18 
18 
16 

15 
18 
12 

19 

20 

23 
20 

20 
18 
18 

19 

18 

17 
18 

19 

16 

19 
17 
18 

17 
16 

19 
18 

19 
18 

19 
19 

18 
17 

18 

11+ 
16 
20 

17 
20 
16 
16 
19 
15 


52 
32 
33 
31 
37 
35 
29 


NET 
791+ 

636 
663 

682 
601 

71+1+ 
■/53 
Ut3 


26      91+3 

9  197 

28  1,336 

31+  1.1+86 

26  71+1+ 
25  1,076 

27  9I+I 
21+  71+2 
21+  729 
21+  533 
31  1.252 

38  1,793 

35  1,1+71 

1+3  2,21+1, 

25  661+ 
23  1+97 
13  250 
20  369 
31  1,111+ 

19  UhB 

28  527 
21+  1+87 
21+  566 

23  515 

20  1452 

19  1+65 

27  738 

26  618 
16  305 
21+  536 
21+  513 

29  583 

22  I49O 

19  1+39 

27  661+ 
12  297 
27  580 

20  U12 

18  i+1+7 

11  1+71 
26  568 
16  UJ2 
18  1492 

u  295 

12  230 
8  1I46 

12  281 

15  169 

8  198 

12  I48O 


te^ttAf- 

ED 

1.536 

1.23c 
1,282 
1.319 
1,162 

1.1+39 

1.1+57 

896 

1,921+ 
381 
2,588 
2,871+ 
1.1^9 
2,081 

1,820 

i;i+35 

1,1+10 
1,031 
2,1+22 


CAR 
2,101 

1.99t 
2,115 
2,029 
1.885 
2,219 
2,727 
1.1+73 

2,1+56 
1.17++ 
3.281+ 
3.118 
2,285 

2.51+3 

2,327 
1.990 
2,056 
1,625 
2,781+ 


3,168  3,51+9 
2.81+5  2,972 
i+,3i+l    i+.359 


1,251+ 
961 
1+61+ 
71U 

2,155 
867 

1,019 
9I+2 

1.095 

996 
871+ 
899 

1,1+27 

1.195 
590 

1.037 
992 

1,128 

91+S 

81+9 

1,281+ 

57U 
1,122 

797 

865 
911 
1,099 
797 
952 
571 

Ul^ 
282 
51+1+ 
327 
3^ 
928 


1,678 
1.371+ 
899 
1,301 
2,560 

1,399 
1,522 

1.351 

1.719 
1,598 

1,679 
2,015 

1.952 
1.552 
1.717 
1,1+76 
1.771+ 

1.657 
1,61+1 
1,665 
1.706 

1,751 
1,566 

1,832 
2,189 

2,133 

1,638 

1,1+i^ 
1,600 

1,1+91 
1.890 
1,721 
729 
2,11+9 
1,706 


GROSS 
2,372 

2,292 

2,1+31+ 
2,321 
2.162 
2,561 
3.075 
1.718 

2.775 
1.380 
3.692 
3.378 
2.596 
2,871 

2,597 
2,220 
2.3I8 
2,078 
3.091 

3.910 
3,311 
1+*751 

1,911 
1.599 
1.103 

1.515 
2,600 

1,590 
1.77a 
1,607 
1,700 

1,951+ 
1,805 

1,^7 
2,290 

2,211+ 
1,801 

1,91+1+ 
1,668 

1,991+ 

1.899 
1,833 
1.905 
2,008 

1,991+ 
1,811+ 

2,152 
2,595 
2,1)95 
1.933 
1,769 
2,092 

I.76U 
2.20U 
2,051 
898 
2,166 
2,06} 


-it  i 
"1. 
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RRCTION  108.     UTILIZATION 
AnaJyelB  106.3     Train  Operated  -  1^2 


TOTAL 


MAUIFEST 


DRAG 


nx 


TOTAL 
MAIK  LINE 


BRANCH 
LUIE  HAY 


VSITED  STATES 

NEW  ENGLAND 
Coimeotloul: 
Maine 

MaEsachufletts 
Mew  Kmp  shire 
Rhode  Island 
Veraont 

ISnNX  LINE 
Celanare 
Maryland 
New  Jereey 
New  York 
Penneyl-vanla 

CENTRAL 
nilnolB 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 

POCAEDNTAS 
Virginia 
Heat  Virginia 

SOUTBEASTEHN 
Alabaisa 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentuolcy 
HlBeisBlppi 
North  Caxolim 
South  Carolina 
Senneesee 

HBSmRN  TRUNK  LINE 
lom 
Kansas 
Mlimssota 
Misaoxiri 
Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Wisoonsin 

SODTHRBSTERN 
Arkansas 
Lotilsiana 
New  Msxioo 
Qklalmim 
TVsms 

KACIFIC  NORTHREST 
Idaho 
Montam 
Oregon 
ThshJTieton 

I'lCIFIC  S0UTBIB8T 
ArisosA 
Oalifomla 
Colorado 


5.332,999         1.3U,731         1,307.706         I,i4lt5,^0         l+.095,367        1,237,632 


TCih 


2ite,i05 
65,229 
58,0148 

87,l4l^ 

8,133 
12,1314 

17.118 

l,26e,709 

9.762 

50,226 

117,918 

362,397 

722,1^06 

1,061.114.7 

3I46.I4I46 
139,651 
151,815 
I423.235 

295,205 
1214,221 
170,981; 

90,61+7 
59,931 
96,863 
130,161 
6l4«ai42 
91^.1461 
16,388 
80,781; 

921,968 

199,557 

156,398 

88,250 

15i;,062 

126,800 

1+8,393 

314,880 

123,628 

1466,523 
73,031+ 
61,735 
25,71+3 
82,al49 

223.162 

200,557 

1+3,215 

1+3,233 
19,1+06 

55,250 

39.1+0 

2142,708 

16.577 
99.286 
86.376 
13.036 
27,1+33 


140,1482 

15,596 

I4.OI8 

11,571+ 

661 

3.1+25 
5,208 

275,251 

2,352 

23,873 

39,019 

72,390 

137,617 

322,690 

115,091 

38,236 

53,1+1+6 

115,917 

51,951 
23.259 
28,692 

109,761; 
11,803 

5,523 
17,179 
16.56U 
23,310 
17,91+5 

3,976 
13,1+61+ 

262.336 
68,l;7l; 
57,5.70 
18,1462 
51»837 
33,261 
9,217 
2,31+5 
21.170 

iia,9ii+ 

33,601; 

13,585 
9,1+68 

16,71+9 
68,508 

5l+,085 
10,980 
11+,  251 
l+«736 
•  9,9l|2 
ll+#176 

^,258 

9,531 

38,596 

22,71+D 

6,666 

5.725 


61.060 
20,593 
10. 03^; 
xo,3i.o 

2,(^7 
l+,788 
5,21j9 

272,1+61 

766 

6,258 

20,551 
107,102 
137,781; 

335,882 
117,1+66 

53,727 

26,380 

138,309 

115.1^91; 

55,838 
57,656 

218,051+ 

31,823 

7,735 
28,158 
71,268 

8,2l;8 

31,301; 

5,380 

3I4.II8 

179,375 
1+5,278 
21,332 
16,276 
25.760 
23,597 
7.31+3 
9,925 

29,861; 

62,589 

7,259 

6.351+ 

2,020 

20,707 

26,21j9 

37.520 

1.150 

9.216 

669 

11,807 

llu678 

27.271 

2,079 

,  6.3I42 

11.725 
3.21+5 
3.880 


77.61+8 

21.217 

'  13.001 

32.199 
2,108 

3,115 
6.008 

379,109 

3.1;75 

12,565 

1;6,278 

131,760 

185,(^1 

301,995 
71+.  296 

1+1,217 

1+7,^7 

138,8145 

59,677 
19.901+ 
39,773 

171,1+61 
30,038 
16,920 

22,675 
25,852 

21,1413 
28,270 

5,61;7 
20,666 

223,1482 
32,371; 
33,611 
32,125 

37,021; 
28.181 
11.707 
10,796 

37,6ee 

117,039 
II+.8I43 
17,980 
I+.53O 
26,730 
52,956 

1^,956 
7.660 
8,9i42 
7,887 

liteOei 
5,1+1+6 

71,51+3 

1.1^7 

39,276 

20.121 

l.ljOU 

9,305 


179,190 
57,1+06 
27.O5I; 
62,131 
1;,806 
11,328 
16,1465 

926,821 

6.593 

1+2.696 

105,8148 

311.252 

1+60.132 

960.567 
306,853 
133. 180 
127.1+63 
393,071 

225.122 

99.001 

126,121 

1+99.299 

73.661+ 
30,198 
66,012 
II3.66I4 
52.971 
77.519 
15,005 
68,2148 

665.1^ 
1146,126 

112,513 
66,8^ 

1L1;,621 
85,039 
28,267 
23,068 
88,696 

321,5142 
55.706 

37.919 

16,018 

614.166 

ll;7.713 

135.561 
19.790 
32.1+D9 
13.292 
35.770 
3I+.300 

182,072 
13.0l;7 
aL211; 
5I4.586 

11.315 
18,910 


68,915 
7.82] 

30.99. 
25,312 

3.327 
806 
653 


335.888 

3. 169 

7,530 

12,070 

51,11+5 
261,971+ 

100, 580 

39.593 

6.1+71 

2l;,352 

30,161; 

70,083 
25.220 
1+1;,  663 

13l+,776 

16,983 

29,733 
28,851 

16,1;77 
11,871 
16,91+2 
1,385 
12,536 

256,775 
1<3,1^1 
1+3.865 
21.387 

39.1iia 
1+1.761 

20,126 
11,812 
3I+.932 

1I+1+.981 
17.328 
^,816 

9,725 
18,663 

75,1+1+9 

6U.996 
23.1+25 

10,821; 

6.III; 
19.1+SO 

5.153 

60,636 

3,530 

15.072 

31.790 

1.721 

8.523 


871 


SBCTIOM  109.     TARDIIGS 


Analysis  109. 1     Kail  Unit  Costs  of  Interwdiate  Yardii«s 


AGGREGATE  CARS  HANDLED  COST  PBt  CAR  H*ynTrWP 

MULTIPLE  CARRIER  MULTIPLE  CARRIBk 

SINGLE       IW'M-       IHTKH-  ALL           SINGLE       IRKU- — lllTliU- 

CARRIER     CHAJKE       MEDUTE  YAHDINGS     CARRtER     CHANGE       MEDUTE 

(000)    (000)    (000)  lift 


\'i 


UNITED  STATES 

EASTERN 

SOUTHER! 

msTBor 
nr  noun 

TSSnOi  LIR 

CBTTSAL 

P06ABQITA8 

flODTOUSTJCa 

IBTm  nSJlK  LIO 

SOUTUIESTBRI 

Ficinc  wxBlniT 

PiCmc  SODIHRIST 


68,858      35,167  982  3.23  2.1a  U.80  Ji.88 

31;.  760      21.657  538  3.1*2  2.52         1;.83         li.68 


.** 


13.026       1;.61;3 


97  2.72  8.0U         U.52         7.?3 


21.072        8,866  319 


2,279        1,613 


15.676       9,958  i|6 


16,805      10,066         1*76 


5,237       1.1+83  35 


3.18  2.14;         U.86         1;.90 


2.90  2.57         3.37 


3.6C  2.76         1;.97         6.8J 


3.31  2.30        4.93        4.61 


2.SU  1.T6         3.82         7.75 


•I 


7,789        3,160 


62  3.01  2.23  1;.86  6.96 


10.622       Ji.652         212 


5.777        2.1;28 


l,a{|2  145 


3.21  2J45         i».89         U.Ui 


2.61;  1.93        U.29         i».93 


3  l*.3l  3.57         7.5U       10.59 


2.831        1.371  a  3.51  2.65         5.00       22.15 
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8ICTI0V  110.  COHTXIAHCX 
Asalytla  110.1  Bail  Unit  Gotta  of  Boad  Service  -  1932 


m                                                OTIBAim 

LOilOD 

Bzr 

CAR 

OROSS 

KSJiTiD 

^.                                                DISTRICTS 

ZBin  MILf  IBAIB  BOUH 

Ci£  UILE 

TQir  unjE 

TOB  MILX 

TOH  UILI 

TON  UILI 

1                    mnnD  siaim 
'4                    lAsrm 

$  2.29 

$36.80 

$  .0869 

$  .00381 

$  .00138 

$  .00120 

$  .00197 

1  2.52 

$  38.72 

$  .0848 

$  .00350 

$   .00132 

$  .00116 

$  .00181 

■i                     sunuiui 

a                              WMTIHI 

1                                Ooaneotioat 

2.19 
2.1H 

35.06 

.0902 

.00126 

.00462 

.00114 
.OOIJW 

.00117 

;OOl69 

35.57 

.0879 

.001^7 

.00239 

$  2.9« 

♦  i*3.33 

$  .1067 

$  .00612 

$  .00202 

$  .00173 

$  .00316 

3.25 

51.57 

.0959 

.00557 

.00184 

.00157 

.00288 

?                               Italiw 

2.88 

43.36 
40.46 

.0132 

.00694 

.00234 

.00201 

.00359 

1:5? 

.1101 

.00632 

.00207 

.00177 
.00176 

.00327 

A                                 lev  HanpaW  re 

47.02 

.0108 

.00590 

.00204 

.00305 

';                                Bhoda  laland 
;^                                Taxwmt 

3.19 

50.01 
29.34 

.0919 

.00567 

.00174 

.00150 

.00293 

2.23 

.0801 

.00539 

.00181 

.00152 

.00279 

WW  Ml  i,m 

$  2.92 

l»*0.73 

$  .0917 

$  .00157 

.00417 

$   .00141 

$  .00123 

$  .00185 

SalaMare 

1.89 

24.02 

.0747 
.0886 

.00126 

.00111 

.00217 
.00176 

^                               lUrxlaad 

^'V 

35.90 

40.38 

.00340 

.00136 

.00118 

I«»  Jeraaj 

2.8U 

.1109 

.00188 
.00407 

.00162 

.00142 

.00201 

^                                  lew  Tork 

3.02 

46.66 

.0886 

.00144 

.00126 

.00210 

PeimaylTania 

2.91 

38.24 

.0922 

.00326 

.00136 

.00119 

.00169 

'                             qjTMTt 

$  2.18 

1  36.31 

$  .0765 

$  .00318 

$   .00118 

$  .00103 

$  .00164 

Illinoia 

2.04 

35.35 

.0780 

.00347 

.00122 

.00107 

.ooi79 

iBdlMia 

2.17 

38.83 

.0728 

!oo426 

.00115 

.00101 

.00173 

mehican 

2.11 
2.3* 

35.80 

.0872 

.00142 

.00122 

.00220 

Ohio 

36.40 

.0738 

.00274 

.00109 

.00097 

.00142 

POCAB0R48 

$  2.82 

$  16.72 
41.34 

$  .0856 

$  .00225 

$   .00107 

$  .00096 

$  .00116 

Tirdnia 

2.59 

.0812 

.00222 

.00104 

.00093 

.00115 

Waat  Tirglala 

3.06 

33.15 

•    .0903 

.00226 

.00110 

.00098 

.00117 

$  1.98 

1  3»*.35 

$  .0925 
.0974 

$   .00409 

$  .00151 

$  .00110 
.00141 

$   .00211 

AlabvM 

1.93 

34.22 

.00466 

.00167 

.00241 

Tlorlda 

1.97 

36.06 

.1712 

.00732 

.00217 

.00177 

.00378 

Oaorcii 

1.80 

32.96 

.0904 

.00516 

.00155 

.00132 

.00267 

2.1>* 

37.99 

.0798 

.00247 

.00111 

.00193 

.00128 

maaiaaippl 

1.86 

2S.66 

.0823 

.00424 

.00146 

.00129 

.00219 

Korth  Carolina 

2.05 

35.56 

.0875 

.00500 

.00167 

.00141 

.00259 

South  Carolixui 

1.98 

32.91 

.1066 

.00I440 

.00190 

.00158 
.00142 

.00276 

TanMaaee 

2.0U 

33.06 

.0989 

.00167 

.00228 

VI8QBH  T**^/BI  LDO 

1  1.99 

$33.22 

$  .0851 

$  .00439 

$   .00142 

$  .00123 

$  .00227 

lom 

1.85 

33.14 

.0865 

.00460 

.00142 

.00121 

.00238 

Kanaas 

1.99 

35.23 

.0815 

.00409 

.00134 

,00116 

.00211 

Mlimeaota 

2.29 

35.01 
3^^.97 

.1026 

.00460 

.00167 

.00145 

.00238 

Miaaoari' 

1.95 

.0771 

.00402 

.00128 

.00112 

.00208 

le^rrnA* 

1-90 

32.05 

.0749 

.00423 

.00126 

.00108 

.00219 

lorth  BakoU 

2.05 

33.16 

.0991 

.00488 

.00172 

.00147 

.00252 

South  Dakota 

2!  14 

28.24 

.1082 

.00^32 
.00451 

.00178 

.00150 

.00275 

flacooain 

30.47 

.0861 

.00148 

.00129 

.00233 

SUUX1U8TXBI 

1  1.99 

1  3»*.33 
32.40 

$  .0904 

$  .00460 

$  .00147 

$  .00127 

$  .00238 

ivkaaaaa 

1.81 

.0764 

!ooH56 

.00130 

.00116 

.00194 

Loolaiaaa 

2.02 

33.86 
45.80 

.0102 

.00166 

.00147 

.00216 
.00241 

lew  Mexico 

2.39 

.0854 
.0941 

.00466 

.00114 
.00147 

,00115 

Oklahona 

1.86 

29.43 

.00445 

.00125 

.00230 

Taxaa 

1.99 

35.19 

.0924 

.00496 

.00151 

.00129 

.00256 

PACU IC  lOBIBnSS 

♦  2.53 

$40.68 

$  .0926 

$  .00474 

$  .001^ 

.00148 

$  .00131 

$  .00245 

Idaho 

2.20 

U 

.0890 
.0840 

.00442 

.00124 

.00229 

MoBtam 

2.74 

.00420 

.00140 

.00120 

.00217 

Oregon 

2.55 

38.76 

.1296 

.00638 

.00226 

.00187 

.00330 

faahl  acton 

2.77 

44*.45 

.i409 

.00628 

.00226 

.00187 

.00325 

Ijronins 

2.17 

.0578 

.00350 

.00097 

.00085 

.00181 

1  2.52 

$  40.66 

$  .0888 

$   .00^28 

$  .00161 

$  .00138 

$   .00273 

Arisona 

2.6U 

48.44 

.0822 

.00127 

.00110 

.00250 

California 

2.66 

»K).55 

.1042 

! 00551 

.00173 

.00144 

.00285 

Colorado 

2.05 

31.55 

.0822 

.00737 

.00241 

.00202 

.00381 

lerada 

.2.90 

55.21 
42.72 

.0694 
.0846 

.00173 

.00113 

.00101 

.00193 

Utah 

2.53 

.00468 

.00141 

.00122 

.00242 

SICTIOH  110.   COMVITAHCI 
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UHITSB  STATES 

EASTERN  DISTRICT 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT 
WESTERN  DISTRICT 

NEW  ENOLAHD 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Eanqpshlre 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

TEUra  LINE 
Delaware 
Maryland 
New  Jersey 
New  Tork 
Pennsylvania 

CENTRAL 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 

POCAHONTAS 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

SOUTHEASTERN 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 

WESTERN  TRUNK  LIHI 
Iowa 
Kanaas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 

SOUTHWESTEBH 
jLrkansas 
Louisiana 
New  Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

PACIFIC  HOHTBWZST 
Idaho 
Montana 
Oregon 
Washington 
looming 

PACIFIC  SOUTEWIST 
Arisona 
California 
Colorado 
Nevada 
Utah 


Analysis 

110.2     Hail  Main  Line  Unit  Cc 

sts  of 

Road  Service  - 

1932 

LOAXO 

NIT 

SJJATID 

CAS 

(a088 

TRAIN 

CAi 

1 

TON 

TON 

TON 

TOI 

TRAIN  MILl 

HOUR 

MILE 

Mill 

MITJ 

una 

MIIS 

$2.36 

$  39.51 

$ 

.0817 

$   .0036 

$ 

.0019 

$  ,0013 

$  .0013 

2.53 

40.81 

.0807 

.0036 

.0019 

.0013 

,0011 

2.22 

37.24 

.0846 

.0011 

.0016 

.0011 
.0014 

.oou 

2.24 

39.08 

,0815 

.0043 

.0022 

.0012 

$3.l»» 

$46.83 

$ 

.097? 
.0931^ 

$   .0056 

$ 

.0029 

$  .0019 

$  .0016 

3:^2 

53.65 

.0054 

.0028 

.0018 

.0015 

ta.09 

.1180 

.0061 

.0032 

.0020 

.0018 

3.00 

44.00 

.0980 

.0056 

.0029 

.0019 

.0016 

3.62 

54.93 

.0932 

.0050 

.0026 

.0018 

.0015 
.0014 

3.20 

51.86 

.0882 

.0054 

.0028 

.0017 

2.27 

30.23 

.0792 

.0053 

.0027 

.0018 

.0015 

$  2.94 

$>*^.55 

$ 

.0855 

$  .0034 

$ 

.0018 

$  .0013 

$  .0012 

1.97 

27.12 

.0642 

.0036 

.0019 

.0011 

.0010 

2.78 

18.42 
^.35 

.0850 

.0033 

.0017 

.0013 

.0011 

2.88 

.1034 

.0016 
.0040 

.0019 

.0015 
.0014 

.0013 

3.02 

48.09 

.0855 

.0021 

,0012 

2.93 

.  43.10 

.0837 

.0030 

.0016 

.0012 

.OOU 

$  2.20 

$  37.28 

$ 

.0747 

$  .0031 

$ 

.0016 

$  .0012 

$  ,0010 

2.05 

36.29 

.0758 

.0034 

.0018 

.0012 

.0011 

2.18 

39.27 

.0722 

.0013 
.0041 

.0017 

.0011 

,0010 

2.17 

37.89 

.0842 

.ooa 

.0014 

,0012 

2.33 

37.16 

.0724 

.0027 

.0014 

.0011 

.0009 

$2.78 

$  »»0.47 

$ 

.0794 

$  .0021 

$ 

.0011 

$  .0010 

$  .0009 

2.58 

^3.75 

.0775 
.0814 

.0021 

.0011 

.0010 

.0009 

3.03 

37.50 

.0021 

.0011 

.0010 

.UUU9 

$  2.03 

$  35.97 

$ 

.0872 

$   .0019 
.0045 

$ 

.0020 

$  .0014 

$  .0012 

1.96 

35.76 
41.27 

.0927 

.0024 

.0016 

.0014 

2.19 

.1513 

.0066 

.0034 

,0019 

.0016 

1.91 

35.86 

.0859 

.0049 

.0024 

.0025 

.0015 

.0013 

2.27 

39.29 

.0771 

.0012 

.oou 

.0010 

1.^ 

29.09 

.0784 

.oo4o 

.0021 

.0014 

.0012 

2.09 

37.05 

.0828 

.0047 

.0024 

..0016 

,0014 

1.97 

32.36 

.1011 

.0050 

.0042 

.0026 

.0018 

,0015 

,0014 

2.06 

33.93 

.0944 

.0022 

.0016 

$  2.11 

$  36.72 

$ 

.0792 

$  .oo4i 

$ 

.0021 

$  .0011 
.0014 

$  .0012 

1.93 

35.83 

.0819 

.0044 

.0023 

,0012 

2.12 

39.66 

.0740 

.0017 
.0043 

.0019 

.0012 

.0011 

2.47 

38.64 

.0962 

.0022 

.0016 

.0014 

2.02 

38.48 

.0731 

.0038 

.0020 

.0012 

.0011 

2.04 

36.86 

.0664 

.0018 

.0045 

.0020 

.0011 

.0010 

2.30 

38.66 

.0901 

.0023. 

.0016 

.0014 

2.06 

31.20 

.1021 

.0050 
.0043 

.0026 

.0017 

.0014 

2.23 

32.70 

.0816 

.0022 

,0014 

,0012 

$  2.06 

$  36.93 

$ 

.0837 

$  .0043 

$ 

.0022 

•  .0014 

$  .0012 

1.84 

r.:2 

.0707 

.0015 

.0041 

.0018 

,0012 

.0011 

2.10 

.0935 

.0021 

.0015 

,0014 

2.60 

51.64 

.0812 

.0046 

,0024 

.0011 
,0014 

.0011 

1.90 

30.00 

JO885 

.0042 

.0042 

,0012 

2.09 

38.55 

.0952 

.0046 

.0024 

,ooi4 

.0012 

$  2.69 
2.44 
2.90 

$  46.12 

$ 

.0830 

$  .0043 

$ 

.0022 

$  ,0014 

$  .0012 

42.41 
48.46 

.0738 

.0795 

.0017 

.0040 

.0019 
,0021 

.0013 
,0013 

.0011 
.OOU 

3.02 

i«4!o8 

.1070 

.0054 

.0028 

.0019 

,0016 

2.95 

.1264 

.0057 

.0029 

.ooao 

,0017 

2.19 

»^.5»* 

.0568 

.0035 

.0018 

.0010 

.0008 

$«.6l 

$  44.17 
51.16 
44.14 

$ 

.0838 

$  .0050 

.0046 

$ 

.0026 

$  .0015 

$  .0013 

2.70 

.0776 

.0024 

.0012 

,0011 

2.79 

.0981 

.0052 

.0027 

.0016 

,0014 

2.05 

34.42 

.0763 

.0679 

.0666 

.0034 

.0022 

,0018 

3.06 

44-!  71 

.0017 
.0045 

.0019 

,0011 

,0010 

2.57 

.0805 

.0023 

.0014 

.0012 

ztk 


SZCTION  110.   CONVXTINCI 


Analysis  110. 3  Bail  Manifest  Train  Unit  Costs  of  Hoad  Seryice  -  1932 


i 

UiniX]}  STATIS 

1 

HEW  XNaLABI) 

T 

Connecticut 

1 

Ualne 

f 

Uaasacboisetts 

1 

Kew  Hanq)shire 

T 

Bhode  Island 

\ 

Termont 

1. 

com  LIBI 

1 
1 

Delaware 

A 

Maryland 

1 

Hew  Jersey 

Hew  Tork 

1 
J 

Pennsylvania 

1 

Illinoii 

Indiana 

lUohigan 

Ohio 

FOCABOHTAS 

« 

Virginia 

'•" 

West  Tlrginla 

' 

800THUSTIBI 

Alal)aina 

•, 

Florida 

« 

Georgia 

* 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

Hortb  Carolina 

1 

South  Carolina 

j 

Tennessee 

I 

WISTEBH  THnS  LIHI 

Iowa 

lansas 

Minnesota 

^ 

Missouri 

Hetraslca 

Horth  Dakota 

J 

South  Dakota 

•^ 

Wisconsin 

S0DTBWX5TISI 

* 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Hew  Mexico 

QklahoM 

Texas 

PACITIC  HOBTHWIST 

Idaho 

Montana 

Oregon 

Washington 

Wyondng 

PACUIC  SOUTHWEST 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Hevada 

Utah 

TRAIN 

COSTS 

or  MAjrmsT  te 

AIN8  PIR 

MIIXS 

LOADED 

SCHED- 

FXB 

CARS 

LOADED     NXT       IQUATZD     CAB       GROSS 

ULXS 

TSAIH 

FIR 

TRAIN 

TRAIN 

CAB       TON 

TON         TON         TON 

(000) 

HOUK 

TRAIN 

HOUR 

MILE 

MILE       MIU 

MILI         MILE       MILI 

1.3^ 

21 

ko 

153  r  15 

$2.51 

$.062  $.0033 

$.0017  $.0012  $.0010 

Mo 

21 

ka 

$62.U6 

$3.04 

$.064  $.0042 

$.00^2  $.0014  $.0013 

16 

22 

52 

71.50 

3.26 

.063     .0044 
.084     .0047 

.0023      .0015     .0013 

.00^    .0017    .0015 

H 

19 

V, 

60.00 

3.11 

12 

20 

57.69 

2.91 

.062    .oo4i 

.0021      .0014     .0012 

1 

21 

60 

7»*.58 

3.5*^ 

.059    .00J7 

.060      .0047 
.050      .0036 

.0019      .0013      .0012 
.0024     .0016     .0014 

3 

2)» 

2? 

73.16 

5.00 

5 

18 

»*3.76 

2.39 

.0019      .0014     .0012 

275 

21 

19 

$62.72 

$3.03 

$.062  $.0029 

$.0015  $.0011  $.0010 

2 

22 

^ 

60.06 

2.68 

.054     .0030 

.0016    .0010    .0009 

2k 

18 

51. Uo 

2.84 

.071      .0030 

.0016     .0012     .0011 

39 

21 

35 

61^.55 

3.01 

.086     .0034 

.0018     .0014     .0012 

72 

22 

^ 

75.73 

3.37 

.058      .0032 

.0017     .0012     .0011 

il« 

20 

57.>« 

2.87 

.060     .0026 

.0014     .0010     .0010 

3?3 

22 

39 

$51.25 
U8.12. 

$2.29 

$.059  $.0033 

$.0017  $.0011  $.0010 

115 

g 

Jl 

2.09 
2.44 

.060     .0033 

.0017      .0011     .0010 

38 

57.95 
49.02 

.054     .0031 

.0016     .0011     .0011 

53 

21 

a 

2.*40 

.071      .0036 

.0019     .0013     .0011 

116 

22 

52.83 

.055      .0031 

.0016    .0011    .0009 

52 

20 

kk 

$50. 7»* 

$2.55 

$.058  $.0022 

$.0011  $.0010  $.0009 

23 

21 

k5 

55.7»* 
45.84 

2.68 

.060      .0019 

.0010     .0009     .0008 

.29 

19 

k3 

2.42 

.056     .0027 

.0014    .0011    .0009 

UO 

21 

32 

$47.51 

$2.23 

$.070  $.0039 
.075     .0041 

$.0020  $.001J  $.0012 
.0021      .00l4     .0012 

12 

22 

31 

U9.88 

2.28 

6 

23 

21 

67.43 

2.95 

,l42    .0054 
.067    .oofe 

.0028      .0017     .0015 

17 

22 

5k 

m'.^2 

2.29 

.0022      .0013      .0012 

17 

23 

32 

1.96 

.061     .0031 

.0016    .0011    .0009 

S5 

20 

35 

37.63 

1.86 

.054     .0030 
.071     .0046 

.0016      .0011     .0010 

18 

21 

S 

50.97 

2.46 

.0024     .0015     .0013 
.0024     .0017     .0014 

k 

18 

5l:i 

2.18 

.092    .0046 

13 

20 

30 

2.09 

.070    .0038 

.0020      .0014     .0012 

262 

21 

37 

$47.62 

♦2.22 

$.060  $.0033 

$.0017  $.0011  $.0010 

68 

22 

30 

43.32 

1.95 

.066    .0038 

.0020     .0012     .0011 

58 

22 

39 

51.03 

2.32 

.059    .0032 

.0017     .0011     .0010 

18 

19 

39 

50.00 
49.11 

2.64 

.068    .0034 

.0018      .0013      .0011 

52 

23 

51 

2.09 

.059     .0033 

.049    .0029 
.064    .0034 

.0017      .0011     .0010 

53 

21 

48.62 

2.26 

.0015      .0010     .0008 

9 

19 

»^ 

54.45 

2.92 
2.47 

.0018      .0013      .0012 
.0020     .0014     .0012 

2 

20 

33 

50.00 
43. 18 

.075  .0039 

21 

18 

39 

2.37 

.061   .0033 

.0017      .0012     .0010 

142 

22 

33 

$49.38 

$2.30 

$.069  $.0037 

$.0019  $.0012  $.0011 

3^ 

2k 

33 

45.11 

1.89 

.057   .0029 

.0015    .0010    .0009 

Ik 

22 

28 

48.67 

2.23 

.080     .0037 
.067     .0040 

.0019     .0013     .0012 

9 

21 

k3 

62.24 

2.91 

.0021      .0012     .0011 

i7 

22 

30 

45.15 

2.10 

.069   .0035 

.073     .0040 

.0016     .0012     .0010 

69 

21 

33 

49.01 

3.38 

.0021      .0013      .0011 

5»» 

19 

k9 

60.05 

3.11 

.063     .0036 

.ow    .0034 

.0019      .0013      .0011 

11 

20 

k6 

58.76 

f:S 

.0018      .0012     .0010 

Ik 

19 

57 

65.42 

.060     .0033 
.095    .0049 

.0017      .0012     .0011 

5 

18 

39 

67.13 

3.73 

.0025      .0018     .0015 
.0024     .0017     .0015 

10 

16 

39 

55.91 

3.58 
2.42 

.092    .0047 

Ik 

23 

56 

55.27 

.043    .0029 

.0015     .0009     .0008 

85 

20 

UU 

$57.41 

$2.87 

$.066  $.0o4i 

$.0021  $.0014  $.0012 

10 

21 

»»3 

59.32 

2.93 

.068    .oo4i 

.0021     .0012     .0011 

39 

19 

1+1 

58.28 

48.44 

3. 08 

.075     .0041 

.0021     .0014     .0012 

23 

21 

1? 

2.26 

.060    .0059 

.0031     .0020     .0017 

I 

20 

6k 

67.50 

3.35 

.05J    .0029 
.064    .0040 

.0015     .0011     .0010 

21 

k3 

56.93 

2.76 

.0021      .0013     .0011 
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UNITED  STATES 

NEW  ENOLAND 
Connect iout 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
Hew  Baa^shire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

TRUNK  LINE 
Delaware 
Maryland 
New  Jersey 
Hsfw  York 
Pennsylvania 

CENTRAL 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 

POCAHONTAS 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

80UTHEASTERH 
Alahaaa 
Florida 
Oaorgia' 
Kaotucky 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tannossee 

WESTERN  TRUNK  LINE 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Mabraska 
Horth  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Wi  aeons in 

SOUTORSTERH 
Arkanaas 
Louialana 
Haw  Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Taxaa 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Idaho 
Montana 
Oragon 
Wnahington 
Wyoaing 

PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 
Ariiona 
California 
Colorado 
Havmd* 
Utah 


TRAIN 
MILES 

COSTS   OF  DRAG  1 

■RAIIIS   PER 

LOADED 

SCHED- 

PER 

CARS 

LOADED     NET        EQUATED 

CAR 

GROSS 

ULES 

TRAIN 

PER       TRAIN 

TRAIN 

CAR          TON 

TON 

TOM 

TON 

(000) 

HOUR 

TRAIN       HOUR 

MILE 

MILE        MILE 

MILE 

MILE 

UlLE 

1,308 

17 

26  »i(?.93 

$2.55 

♦.099  $.0052 

$.0017 

♦.0012 

•1    • 

61 

16 

32  $53.10 

$3.35 

♦.105  $.0053 

$.0027 

$,0017 

«.ooi5 

21 

17 

32    59.50 

3.1+7 

.109    .0052 

.0027 

.5016 

.0011+ 

10 

15 

33     5^.28 

3.62 

.108      .0055 

.0027 

,C016 

.OOlo 

IS 

15 

31     50.25 

3.30 

.108      .0055 

.0028 

,0018 

.0015 

2 

16 

37    58.26 

3.69 

.100    .0050 

.0026 

.0017 

,0011+ 

5 

16 

35    58.i46 

3.71 

.105      .OQl+9 

.0025 

.0011+ 

,0012 

5 

17 

29    37.U 

2.21+ 

.078     .OOlifi 

.0025 

.3015 

.0013 

278 

15 

26  IU6.69 

♦3.28 

♦.126  ^.0035 

$.0016 

♦.OCI3 

$.CC12 

1 

18 

9     31J4I 

1.75 

.192     .0088 

.OQl+5 

.0015 

.0013 

6 

lU 

28     55.01 

3.89 

.mi      .0029 

.0015 

.0021 

.0010 

21 

li+ 

3h    6? .20 

I+.5I+ 

.152     .0031 

.C016 

.0015 

.0013 

107 

18 

26     55.13 

3.10 

.118      .OOi+2 

.0022 

.ooiU 

.0012 

158 

13 

25    U5.37 

3.3U 

.152      .0051 

.0016 

.0013 

.0012 

396 

17 

27  $39.75 

$2j+0 

♦.089  ^.0025 

♦.0013 

$.0010 

♦,0009 

117 

16 

2U    35.73 

2.17 

.090     .0029 

.0015 

.0010 

.0010 

5i» 

18 

2U    UO.02 

2.28 

.096     .0031 

.0016 

.0011 

.0010 

86 

18 

2U    i+O.23 

2.19 

.091     .OOlil 

.0021 

.0012 

.0011 

198 

16 

31     I42.57 

2.67 

.086      .0021 

.0011 

.0010 

.0009 

U3 

15 

33  $50.2U 

$3.1+3 

♦.090  ^.0019 

♦.0010 

♦.OGIO 

♦.0009 

96 

18 

35    55.13 

3.11 

.08e      .0021 

.0011 

.0010 

,0009 

98 

12 

I4.3    U5.67 

3.88 

,091      .0017 

.0009 

,0009 

.0008 

21B 

19 

25  $Ui.oi 

$2.12 

♦.083  ^.0052 

t.0017 

♦.0013 

♦.0011 

32 

20 

25    39.21 

1.96 

.081+     .0039 

.C02C 

,0011+ 

.0011 

8 

23 

15    l4i+.3l 

1.95 

.1/|6     .0078 

.CQl+0 

,0022 

.0011 

28 

20 

20     39.36 

1.96 

.097     .0055 

.0027 

,0015 

,0011 

71 

20 

31     l4i+.88 

2.30 

.075      .0021 

.0011 

,0010 

,0010 

8 

18 

19    32  M 

1.85 

.098      .001(1 

.0021 

,0013 

,0012 

31 

18 

28    U.62 

2.25 

.081      .OQi+3 

.0022 

,0015 

.0013 

i 

19 

2U     38.142 

2.05 

.086      .OOi+2 

.0022 

.0015 

,0013 

18 

21     37.9U 

2.09 

.089     .0036 

.0019 

,0011+ 

,0011 

179 

17 

23  $38.25 

♦2.21 

♦  .096  ♦.00I+5 

♦.0022 

♦.0015 

♦.0011 

ks 

18 

20     55  .U3 

2,02 

.099    .ooi+5 

.0023 

.0015 

,0011 

a 

19 

19    39. 7U 

2,07 

.106     .OQl+5 

.0023 

.0012 

,0011 

16 

16 

27    ho, 1^2 

2.58 

.095    .0055 

.0018 

.0013 

.0011 

26 

19 

26    U5.i+9 

2.52 

.089     .0038 

.0020 

,0012 

,0010 

2U 

17 

16    35. 9U 

2.10 

.129     .0069 

.0036 

.0011+ 

.0012 

7 

18 

2U    I4I+.O6 

2.51 

.101+    .oci+5 

.0023 

.0015 

,0013 

10 

17 

2U     36.21 

2.18 

.095    .001+3 

.0022 

.0015 

,0013 

90 

16 

29     36.51 

2.25 

.078    .0059 

.0020 

.0013 

,0011 

« 

19 

22  $39.62 

$2.12 

$.095  ♦.0QU3 

♦.0022 

♦.0013 

♦.0011 

7 

18 

19     3U.OO 

1.91 

.100     .OQl+5 

.0022 

.0012 

,0010 

6 

19 

27    I48.73 

2.58 

.096    .0059 

,0020 

.0015 

.0011+ 

2 

18 

12     I42.98 

2.37 

.205     .0080 

.001+1 

.00  lit 

.0012 

21 

19 

27    39. 9U 

2.11 

.079    .0036 

.0019 

.0012 

.0011 

26 

19 

20     37.78 

2.01 

.100      .OQl+9 

.0025 

.0013 

.0011 

38 

18 

18  tl+8.15 

♦2.70 

♦  .lI+8  ♦.0059 

♦.0031 

♦.0015 

♦.0013 

1 

17 

11     146.91 

2.69 

.2I4I4      .0057 

,0029 

.0012 

.0010 

10 

18 

26    53.96 

3.01 

.116      .0053 

.0027 

.0011+ 

.0012 

•1 

m 

16    1+7.58 

3.50 

.221      .0085 

,001+1+ 

.0021 

.0018 

12 

16 

18     5I.6I4 

3.li+ 

.172     .0061+ 

.0033 

.0021 

.0018 

15 

20 

11     37.12 

1.87 

.169     .0063 

.0035 

,0010 

.0009 

27 

17 

12  $1+1.17 

♦2J+6 

♦.2U+  ♦.0107 

♦.0055 

♦.0017 

♦  .0011+ 

2 

20 

8    1+7.58 

2J4I+ 

.325     .0167 

.0086 

,0015 

.0011 

6 

16 

12    1+6.1+9 

2.82 

.237      .0100 

.0052 

,0016 

,0011+ 

12 

16 

15     31.50 

2.03 

.139   .0119 

,0062 

.0028 

.0023 

3 

19 

8    1+6.57 

2.1+9 

.330     .0126 

.0065 

.0012 

,0010 

k 

15 

12     1+5.26 

2.97 

.21+0      .0061 

.0032 

.0017 

,0011+ 
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SECTION  111.   DISTRIBUTION 
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OPERATING  DISTRICT 


UNITED  STATES 

EASTERN  DISTRICT 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT 
WESTERN  DISTRICT 

NEW  ENGLAND 
Connectiout 
Maine 

Massaohusetta 
New  Han^shira 
Rhode  Island 
Vennont 

TRDNX  LINE 
Oalavara 
Maryland 
■•w  Jersey 
>«nr  Tork 
Pamuyl-vaxiia 

CEVTRAL 
Illinois 
Tndlaim 
Mlohlgan 
Obio 

fOCAEORAJS 
Tirglnia 
W«at  Virslnia 

SOUTBSASTBtl 
Alabam 
riorida 
O«or(ia 
Eantuolqr 
Miaaiasippl 
lorth  Carolina 
South  Oarollna 
Tannaaaaa 


VISTm  TRUNK  LINS 
Iowa 
Kaixaaa 
MlxBMaota 
lUaaourl 
Vabrkalai 
North  Dakota 
Sooth  Dakota 
Wlaoonain 

SOVIiOnSTBUi 
AriEaaaas 
Lonlalaaa 
■•vMaxlco 
Oklahoaa 
T« 


PACiriC  NQRTBWIST 
IdiOio 


Oracon 

Waahlngton 

wyoainc 

PACiriC  SODTBWBST 
ArlcoiM 
Calif  omla 
Colorado 


VUh 


TRAIN 

LOADED 

NET 

LOADED 

NET  TON 

CAR  TON 

MILES 

CARS 

TONS 

CAR  MILES 

MILES 

MILES 

THOUSANDS 

THOUSANDS 

THOUSANDS 

THOUSANDS 

MILLIONS 

MILLIONS 

81,632 

19.258 

1489,1+01 

950.996 

25.751 

67.697 

52,680 

11.032 

286,036 

1*1*1.996 

11,892 

32,186 

15,560 

5,063 

86,251 

16U,377 

1*,270 

11.5^ 

33.392 

5.16U 

117.115 

3l*l*.625 

7.589 

23.91*7 

2.i+6l 

869 

15,199 

27,926 

U95 

1,628 

1466 

206 

14,186 

3,171* 

67 

208 

6U7 

163 

3.217 

10,31*3 

186 

680 

908 

365 

5.826 

11,278 

191 

560 

61 

29 

603 

6ae 

11 

31* 

116 

39 

765 

718 

15 

U5 

262 

67 

603 

1,811 

21* 

101 

13.068 

5,658 

11*7.876 

206,1438 

5,773 

15,062 

271 

109 

1.911 

l*,7Ql* 

80 

260 

613 

2l*U 

6.709 

7.505 

216 

550 

1.582 

871 

22.053 

26,237 

728 

1.71*5 

1^.958 

1,382 

29.757 

63.013 

1,583 

1*.635 

5.6I4U 

3.053 

87.1*1*6 

1Q1*.979 

3,167 

7.692 

17.151 

1*.5QU 

122.961 

207,632 

5.623 

15.1*f7 

I+.305 

1,060 

27.955 

1*1.590 

1,080 

3,21*0 

2.561 

606 

16,323 

25,287 

718 

2,191* 

2.i*QU 

356 

8.607 

21,8143 

U9U 

1,1*20 

7.882 

2.1482 

70,075 

118,912 

3.332 

8,623 

2,902 

91*9 

U.208 

33,1*63 

1,218 

2.719 

1.535 

229 

6,3ia 

13,068 

327 

1.020 

1.367 

721 

3U.868 

20,395 

891 

1,699 

12.658 

2,111; 

1*5,01*2 

130,911* 

3.052 

8,8l45 

2.395 

356 

6.889 

27,802 

6I4O 

1,709 

1.255 

223 

l*.67l 

13.175 

275 

l,Ct45 

1.956 

339 

6.36U 

21.761 

1*58 

l,l*lj6 

1.630 

2U3 

7.208 

16.135 

i*97 

1,202 

1.523 

326 

6.761 

15.305 

31*5 

1,011 

1.911 

323 

5,795 

15.236 

312 

1,011* 

UBU 

^ 

1.131* 

1+.959 

97 

267 

1.5QU 

2U7 

6,219 

16,51*1 

1428 

1.132 

15.528 

2,803 

6U,5ll 

157.297 

3,391 

10,823 

2.19U 

38U 

8.997 

17.66U 

363 

1.307 

2,608 

1*85 

10,508 

28.I42U 

666 

2,Ql*0 

2.358 

362 

9,810 

26.576 

626 

1,752 

2,330 

l*oU 

11,116 

19.835 

1*59 

1.526 

1.358 

22U 

i*,5ia 

12.770 

266 

88I4 

1.259 

193 

1*,102 

ll*.l*06 

291* 

855 

1.182 

2C^ 

1*,1*59 

11*.  11*9 

271 

911* 

2,239 

51*6 

10,976 

23.1*73 

1*1*6 

1,51*6 

9,897 

1.588 

3U,787 

101.331 

2,li*8 

6,88U 

1,279 

211 

1*,1*76 

12.199 

2U9 

707 

1,372 

296 

7,690 

17,572 

1+03. 

1,102 

1*89 

1*8 

875 

1*,639 

119 

1,16 

2,273 

336 

8,110 

22,972 

510 

1,597 

hM^ 

697 

13,635 

1*3,969 

866 

3,063 

3,516 

U38 

11,137 

1*3,157 

1.036 

3,099 

UBh 

2U 

579 

1*,783 

105 

371 

1,011 

163 

1*,362 

15.171* 

383 

1,113 

605 

30 

652 

6,780 

11*7 

I48I 

■     1,171 

206 

5,11*5 

12,760 

303 

aU5 

2U5 

15 

1*00 

3.660 

* 

289 

UA52 

33U 

6,679 

1*2,8140 

l,01i4 

3,iia 

215 

19 

163 

1,972 

1*1* 

176 

2.658 

Ihh 

2,952 

26,200 

578 

i,ai46 

1.QW+ 

1S8 

3,066 

10,2t4l4 

26J4 

721 

151 

3 

15V 

1,233 

31 

97 

383 

7 

339 

3.191 

98 

298 
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Analysis  111.2  Road  Service  Units  -  Branch  Line  Way  Trains  -  1952 


OPERATING  DISTRICT 


UNITED  STATES 

EASTERN  DISTRICT 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT 
WESTERN  DISTRICT 

NEW  ENGLAND 
Connectiout 
Maine 

Massaohusetta 
New  Haocpshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

TRUNK  UNE 
Delaware 
Maryland 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 

CENTRAL 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 

POCAHONTAS 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

SOUTHERN 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia  . 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 

WESTERN  TRUNK  UNE 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Wlsoonain 

SOUTHWESTERN 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New  Mexloo 
Oklahoma 
Texaa 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Idaho 
Montana 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wyoming 

PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 
Arltona 
California 
Colorado 
Nevada 
irtah 


TRAIN 

HIUBS 

THOUSANDS 

1*5,651* 

11.637 

7.525 

26,1*72 

1.957 

150 

1,058 

597 
101 

50 

llD 

6,152 
173 
197 

.  522 

1.197 
I+.O62 

3.528 

1.338 

256 

»5 

997 

1.581* 

518 

1,066 

5.9U2 

787 

1.1*93 

1.31*2 

^5 


LOADED 

CARS 

THOUSANDS 


NET 

TONS 

THOUSANDS 


LOADED  CAR 

MILES 

THOUSANDS 


10,785    500,61*8 


101 

12,91*1 
2,176 

2,766 
1.521 
1,528 
2,21*1* 
1.2i*6 
527 
1.133 

6,670 
811 
786 

827 
3.691 

3.832 
855 
6ii9 

1.122 

1.071 

lia 

3,050 

31*8 

i.iai 

881 

225 
166 


5.327 
I.6U5 
3.816 

m 

9 
10 

3.781 

52 

126 

Hi? 

6O9 

2.651 
1.096 

2te 

1)0 

619 

352 

1,012 
155 
223 

209 
68 

73 
160 

59 
105 

1.782 
279 
381 
16U 
251* 
261 

11*9 

76 

258 

1.205 
170 
181 
92 
11*7 
616 

31*1* 
22 

115 
17 

183 
7 


165,699 
51.916 
85,033 

7.765 

71*8 

3,1*95 

2.775 

550 

121* 

71* 

12U.552 

1.155 

5,581* 

8.252 

17.605 

95.995 

31.385 
8,220 

l,l4la 

3.7I+9 

17.971* 

31.125 
ll*.093 
17.031 

20,792 
3,506 
1*,927 
3.1*1*1* 
2.589 
1.1*71 
2.509 
280 
2,067 

1*5.91*2 

9,1*95 
8,812 

5.227 
6.957 
5.626 

5.255 
1.676 
1*,932 

25,513 
3.053 
3.891 
2.87I+ 
5.577 

12,118 

8,805 
565 

2.829 
U56 

1*,757 
199 


553.1*59 

103.97I+ 

55.161 

19I+.52U 

12.159 

791+ 

6,ai46 

5.606 

59I* 

92 

227 

65.191+ 

I.2I47 

1.855 

1+.550 

15.685 

59.861 

28,621 
9.595 
2,399 
5,852 

10,775 

16,809 

1*,372 

12,1*57 

58,552 
6,081 
8,601 
9,180 

1*,1*53 
1,680 

1*.991 

675 

2,711 

92.005 

12.953 

22,888 

8,1468 

15.22U 

15.271 

9.778 

2.705 

6.720 

51.690 
5.770 
U.665 

i*.5ia 

6.569 
50.51*5 

25.615 
14.906 

U.527 
7.31*8 
7,1*91 
1.31*1 


NET  TON 

MII£S 

MILLIONS 

8,896 

3.337 
1,668 
5.891 

217 

13 

122 

67 

11 

2 

3 

2.21+7 
28 
1*8 

125 

608 

l»l+38 

873 
272 

55 
166 

379 

753 
1146 
608 

915 

158 

218 

161 

190 

31+ 

87 

11 

56 

1.782 
2U3 
505 
160 
2QU 
289 
205 
51 
126 

1.105 
128 
1(^ 
129 
153 
591 

609 
111* 
107 
166 
190 
32 


CAR  TON 
MIIZS 
MILUONS 

23.096 

7.1+19 

I+.05I+ 

11.621+ 

598 

1*6 

301 

201+ 

32 

5 

10 

I+.705 

au 

118 

330 
1,106 
3.068 

2,115 
698 

iia 

1*07 
868 

1,1+75 
291 

i,iau 

2,579 
I406 
677 
519 
392 

93 
282 

I4D 
169 

5.1*29 
756 

1,1*61 
505 
596 
958 
566 

169 

las 

3,316 

393 
300 
316 
1+39 
1.869 

1,708 
3^ 

1*70 

1<91 

96 


;     i 


ItBli 

6,773 

25.016 

1*9 

996 

1*.1*68 

102 

2,027 

9,008 

325 

3.51*1 

9,531 

6 

130 

1.159 

2 

78 

mo 

395 

1,170 

99 

307 

192 

996 

56 

157 

26 

65 

22 

66 

27« 


SECTION  111.   DISTRIBUTION 
Analysis  111.3  Rail  Way  Train  Performance  -  1932 

UNITS  PER  MAIN  LINE  WAY  TRAIN  MILE     UNITS  PER  BRANCH  LINE  WAY  TRAIN  Mil  E 


SECTION  111.   DISTRIBUTIOM 


27. 


Analysio  111.4  Road  Service  Unit  Coete  -  Main  Une  Way  Traina 


^  ( 


1932 


LOADED 
IR  MILES  ■ 

TON  MILES 

LOADED 
CAR  MILES 

TON  MILES 

a 

NET 

EQUATED 

CAR 

GROSS 

NET 

EQUATfcD" 

CAR 

rjRbs^ 

UNITED  STATES 

12 

291 

563 

829 

1.029 

8 

195 

377 

509 

667 

NEW  ENGLAND 

11 

201 

369 

661 

837 

6 

111 

215 

306 

k37 

Connecticut 

7 

lUU 

279 

444 

627 

5 

86 

166 

307 

I4U9 

Maine 

16 

288 

557 

1.051 

1,218 

7 

117 

226 

290 

U31 

Massachusetts 

12 

211 

li08 

617 

808 

6 

113 

219 

3Ui2 

k53 

New  Hampshire 

10 

185 

358 

559 

706 

6 

106 

205 

319 

hh3 

Rhode  Island 

6 

.127 

2U6 

390 

560 

3 

^1*6 

89 

180 

314 

VexTnont 

7 

93 

180 

385 

527 

6 

71 

137 

238 

1*05 

TRUNK  LINE 

16 

iiit? 

855 

1.15U 

1.395 

10 

365 

706 

765 

97U 

Delaware 

17 

293 

567 

957 

1,152 

7 

160 

309 

484 

669 

Maryland 

12 

352 

681 

897 

1.155 

10 

245 

474 

597 

781 

New  Jersey 

17 

U6o 

890 

1.103 

1.331 

9 

2I4D 

464 

632 

846 

New  York 

13 

319 

617 

975 

1.209 

13 

508 

983 

924 

1,097 

Pennsylvania 

19 

561 

1.085 

1.565 

i,6l4 

10 

35U 

685 

755 

976 

CENTRAL 

12 

328 

63U 

902 

1,122 

8 

^8 

480 

600 

764 

Illinois 

10 

251 

486 

753 

937 

7 

204 

395 

522. 

653 

Indiana 

Id 

280 

542 

857 

1.053 

9 

216 

418 

552 

696 

Michigan 

9 

205 

397 

591 

780 

6 

178 

3Ui. 

U35 

600 

Ohio 

15 

U23 

818 

1.094 

1.351 

11 

380 

735 

870 

1.083 

POCAHONTAS 

12 

U20 

812 

937 

1.173 

11 

U76 

921 

931 

1.164 

Virginia 

9 

213 

412 

664 

868 

8 

282 

5k5 

561 

75i* 

West  Virginia 

15 

652 

1,261 

1.243 

1.516 

12 

570 

1.103 

1,111 

1.363 

SOUTHEASTERN 

10 

2m 

466 

699 

87i+ 

6 

15U 

298 

h3h 

597 

Alabama 

12 

267 

516 

713 

883 

8 

201 

389 

516 

671 

Florida 

11 

219 

424 

832 

1,048 

6 

146 

282 

45U 

6I1? 

Georgia 

11 

23U 

U53 

739 

918 

7 

120 

232 

387 

5I48 

Kentucky 

10 

305 

590 

738 

924 

7 

300 

580 

620 

784 

Mississippi 

10 

227 

1^39 

663 

828 

7 

131 

253 

360 

501 

North  Carolina 

8 

163 

315 

531 

695 

6 

98 

190 

319 

1*64 

South  Carolina 

10 

201 

389 

592 

718 

7 

109 

211 

39U 

567 

Tennessee 

11 

285 

551 

753 

925 

6 

127 

^ 

381 

529 

WESTERN  TRUNK  LINE  10 

218 

422 

697 

871 

7 

138 

267 

420 

567 

Iowa 

8 

166 

321 

595 

753 

6 

112 

217 

3ii8 

508 

Kansas 

11 

255 

493 

782 

943 

8 

182 

352 

528 

684 

Minnesota 

11 

266 

515 

743 

918 

6 

121 

23U 

382 

516 

Missouri 

9 

197 

381 

655 

845 

9 

13U 

259 

390 

513 

Nebraska 

9 

196 

379 

651 

815 

7 

129 

250 

427 

573 

North  Dakota 

11 

233 

451 

680 

860 

8 

164 

317 

l45U 

606 

South  Dakota 

12 

229 

443 

773 

975 

5 

96 

186 

321 

468 

maoonsin 

10 

199 

385 

691 

865 

6 

111 

215 

369 

523 

SOUTWYESTERN 

10 

217 

420 

696 

867 

8 

166 

321 

1<97 

651 

Arkansas 

10 

i2.5 

377 

553 

627 

7 

158 

306 

I485 

584 

Louisiana 

13 

s§h 

569 

803 

942 

6 

133 

257 

381 

I49I 

New  Mexico 

9 

2U; 

472 

851 

1,120 

S 

232 

449 

568 

763 

Oklahoma 

10 

22U 

433 

702 

899 

8 

185 

358 

531 

710 

Texas 

10 

193 

373 

683 

876 

8 

160 

309 

506 

670 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

12 

295 

571 

881 

1.089 

7 

159 

308 

446 

579 

Idaho 

10 

216 

418 

766. 

•  915 

6 

13U 

299 

JiPli 

507 

Montana 

15 

379 

733 

1,101 

1.350 

7 

167 

323 

448 

636 

Oregon 

11 

214; 

472 

796 

1,006 

7 

148 

.  286 

419 

521 

Washington 

11 

259 

501 

722 

928 

7 

177 

3I42 

458 

636 

Wyoming 

15 

398 

770 

1.179 

1.332 

10 

225 

i+35 

693 

776 

PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 

10 

228 

441 

705 

921 

8 

130 

251 

386 

529 

Arizona 

9 

204 

395 

822 

1.079 

13 

285 

551 

880 

1,138 

California 

10 

218 

422 

695 

940 

6 

136 

263 

422 

592 

Colorado 

10 

252 

487 

691 

839 

11 

63 

122 

155 

220 

Nevada 

8 

208 

402 

639 

883 

5 

115 

222 

290 

436 

Utah 

8 

25U 

491 

777 

936 

5 

133 

257 

397 

481 

OPERATING  DISTRICT 

UNITED  STATES 

EASTERN  DISTRICT 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT 
WESTERN  DISTRICT 

NEW  ENGLAND 
Connaotiout 
Maine 

Massaohusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

TRUNK  LIKE 
Delaware 
Maryland 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 

CENTRAL 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
C»iio 

POCAHONTAS 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

SOUTHEASTERN 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 

WESTERN  TRUNK  LINE 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
WisoonsiB 

SOUTHWESTERN 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New  Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Idaho 
Montana 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wyoming 

PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Nevada 
Utah 


I 
I 


I 


TOTAL 
•173 

.163 
.175 

.221 
.330 

.193 

.200 

•3lif 

.ar,9 


.160  I 
.092 

.2oe 

.152 

.188' 

*Ui5 

.157  I 

.194 

.190 

.179 
*13U 

.187  • 

.198 

.180 

.172  # 

.146 

.168 

.143 

.186 

.192 

.213 

.160 

.172 

.178  I 

.207 

.156 

.201 

.204 

.li+7 

.162 

.145 

.I7ii  « 
.182 

.147 
.214 
.169 
.160 

.378  I 

.197 
.144 

.190 

.214 

.141 

.256  t 
.211 

.245 
.180 

•491 
.261 


OVERHEAD 


COST  PER  LOADED  CAR  MILE 
MAINTENANCE 
■ROAD       POWER       CAR 


.034  I    .026  I 


.032 

.036 

.043 
.065 
.038 

.039 
.062 

.064 
.QU9 

.031 
.016 
.039 
.030 
.037 
.029 

.031 
.038 
.037 
.035 
.026 

.037 
.039 
.036 

.034 
.029 
.036 
.028 

.037 
.038 
.042 
.032 
.034 

.035 

.040 
.030 
.040 
.040 

.028 
.032 
.026 
.036 

.034 
.035 
.028 
.042 
.033 
.035 

.035 
.038 
.028 

.037 
.042 
.026 

.046 

.041 

.047 
.035 
.094 

.051 


.021 
.032 

.032 
.037 

.016 
.022 
.036 
.035 

.019 
.011 
.024 
.020 
.020 
.019 

.021 
.024 
.023 
.024 
.018 

.027 
.023 
.030 

.030 
.026 

.044 
.030 

.022 
.030 
.029 
.026 
.032 

.030 
.027 
.024 
.037 
.031 
.021 
.032 
.037 
.031 

.034 
.029 
.030 
.031 

;o36 
.036 

.032 
.038 
.025 

.0? 


.013 

.034 
.024 
.038 

.026 
.062 
.023 


.020 

.019 
.020 
.020 

.020 
.027 
.020 
.019 
.019 
.018 
.016 

.021 
.012 
.022 
.026 
.024 
.019 

.017 
.016 
.017 
.019 
.016 


.023  • 

.024 

.022 

.020  I 

.019 

.030 

.017 

.016 

.017 

.021 

.022 

.019 

.021  I 

.019 

.018 

.034 
.021 
.016 
.018 
.018 
.015 

.019  • 

.016 

.016 

.024 

.021 

.020 

.020  I 

.014 

.019 

.025 

.022 

.015 

.023  • 

.020 

.022 

.025 

.023 

.021 


.004  I 

.004 
.005 

.003  « 

.004 

.003 

.001 
.004 
.004 
.010 

.004  I 

.003 

.005 

.002 

.006 

.0(9 

.005  I 

.006 
.005 
.006 

.004 

.004  • 

.006 

.003 

.004  I 
.003 

.006 
.002 
.004 
.006 

.005 
.003 
.004 

.004  I 
.006 

.006 
.002 

.006 
.004 

.002 

.005 
.003 

.005  I 

.010 

.005 
.006 
.003 
.005 

.005  • 

.004 

.003 

.004 

.003 

.019 

.006  I 

.012 

.008 

.004 
.023 

.008 


TRAIN 


STATIOI 


.005  •    .084  ♦    .004 


.083  • 

.084 

.086 

.115  • 
.180 

.079 
.118 
.195 
.188 
.129 

.060  I 
.046 

.104 
.070 

.095 

.072 

.079  I 
.105 

.103 
.090 
.067 

.093  • 

.102 

.067 

.079  • 

.085 

.068 

.062 

.103 

.091 

.110 

.073 

.079 

.0^  I 

.110 
.075 
.083 
.^^ 
.075 
.075 
.054 
.092 

.077  • 

.089 

.063 

.107 

.073 

.077 

.083  I 

.098 

.067 

.085 

.100 

.066 

.120  $ 

.109 

.125 

.087 

.Zli 

.1^ 


.004 

.004 
.005 

.008 
.017 

.004 
.007 

.012 
.015 
.010 

.005 

.002 
.008 

.004 

.006 
.003 

.004 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.003 

.003 
.004 
.002 

.005 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.010 

.006 

.004 
.004 

.005 
.005 
.003 
.005 
.007 
.003 
.0(9 
.003 
.006 

.005 
.003 
.005 

.oou 
.003 
.007 

.003 
.003 

.002 
.003 
.005 
.002 

.005 
.005 
.005 
.003 
.016 
.004 


..'! 


8ECTI0H  111.  DISTRIBUTIOH 


Aoalysia  111.5    Road 

Serrio*  Unit  Cost* 

-  Branch  Line  Hay  Train* 

COST  PER  LOADED  CAR  MILE 

ICT                  TOTAL         OVl 

MAlllTEHABCE 

TRAIN         SI 

orasATnro  distr 

ERBBAD 

ROAS 

raiSR 

CAR 

CATIOM 

UnTID  STUBS 

•         .236  1 

.OU6I 

.026  • 

.020  • 

.005  « 

.132  1 

.007 

USIOM  DismcT 

SOVTBini  DISISICT 

•        .267  1 
.258 

.053  • 
.051 

.02?  • 
.034 

.023  t 
.021 

.005  • 
.oolr 

.W  1 

.006 
.006 

VB8TBQI  DISTRICT 

.212 

.da 

.025 

.017 

.005 

.118 

.006 

mr  BouiD 

CamMotlout 

t        .350  1 
.Itl8 

.069  1 
.082 

.0314 

.018  • 
.023 

.ooU.I 
.003 

.211+  • 
.253 

.012 
.023 

Main* 

.266 

.052 

.0I4O 

.016 

.003 

.1I4B 

.007 

■MsaohuMtta 

.i465 

.091 

.021 

.019 

.005 

•313 

.016 

law  Haapahir* 

.1462 

.095 

.02l4 

.020 

.00I4 

.319 

.020 

Shod*  IsUnd 

i.oou 

.198 

.OI42 

.021 

.00I4 

.663 

.056 

.193 

.037 

.032 

.OII4 

.013 

.077 

.020 

nuu  Lin 

DalMwr* 

1         .270  1 
.225 

.053  • 

.oiX 

.022  • 
.015 

.027  • 
.017 

.00I4 1 
.003 

.156  1 
.159 

.008 
.007 

Maryland 

•266 

.052 

.018 

.018 

.007 

.161 

.012 

■•w  Jaraay 
■•w  Tork 

.299 

:i 

.021 
.025 
.022 

.031 
.027 
.027 

.002 
.00I4 

.OQU 

.171 
.118 
.169 

.015 
.007 
.008 

CBTTRAL 

•    .»?• 

.014^1 

.021  • 

.017  1 

.006  1 

.133  # 

.006 

llliuola 

.ab5 

.0U7 

.021 

.OII4 

.007 

.1I49 

.007 

.168 

.033 

.OII4 

.010 

.003 

.1011+ 

.001+ 

■iohlgan 

.235 

.OI46 

.029 

.019 

.010 

.121+ 

.007 

Ohio 

.221 

.0U3 

.020 

.021 

.001+ 

.129 

.001+ 

FOCAUOnAS 

1          .288  1 

.057  ♦ 

.«93  • 

.021  1 

.005  t 

.166  • 

.001+ 

Tlrginia 

.32U 

.065 

.030 

.030 

.0014 

.187 

.008 

WbM;  Virginia 

.276 

.054 

.034 

.018 

.005 

.162 

.0(9 

aaaTbULSipn 

•         .2»»5  ♦ 

.olfi  • 

.035  • 

.021  1 

.001+1 

.130  1 

.007 

Alabaaa 

.218 

.0U3 

.027 

.016 

.003 

.123 

.006 

Florida 

.267 

.052 

.OI4I4 

.O3I4 

.006 

.12U 

.007 

Oaergia 

.180 

.(96 

.026 

.015 

.002 

.091+ 

.007 

Kaatooky 

.2l«6 

.0149 

.02U 

.011+ 

.001+ 

.150 

.005 

Micsissippi 

•325 

.06U 

.026 

.012 

.007 

.202 

.012 

lorth  Carolina 

.278 

.051* 

.032 

.022 

.007 

.151+ 

.009 

.011 

South  Carolina 

.3i42 

.067 

.oi^B 

.020 

,003 

.193 

Tannasaaa 

.312 

.06? 

.069 

.O2I4 

.003 

.1116 

.008 

iftSTIIiV  TRuax  Lin 

•9 

•        .997* 

.039  • 

.02l4# 

.017  1 

.001+1 

.106  $ 

.005 

Io«a 

.mty/ 

.Ola 

.025 

.020 

.001+ 

.111 

.606 

Kanaaa 
liixmaiota 

.226 

.056 

.023 
.028 

.018 
.020 

.006 
.003 

.096 
.123 

.001+ 
.008 

MiMouri 

.166 

.C92 

.015 

.010 

.001+. 

.101 

.001+ 

■•bradca 
forth  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

.209 
.176 
.^5 

.Ola 
.035 
.0U5 

.027 

.026 
.035 

.017 
.019 
.018 

.OOli 
.002 

.005 

.111+ 
.090 
.126 

.006 
.001+ 
.006 

1H.«oonain 

.235 

.0lj6 

.025 

.016 

.00} 

.137 

.008 

soumuTm 

1         .2011 

.039  ♦ 

.026  t 

.017  « 

.005  ♦ 

.107  • 

.007 

.217 

.0142 

.019 

.om 

.010 

.126 

.006 

.277 

.O5I4 

.032 

.018 

.006 

.156 

.011 

■•wMazioo 
OklahoM 

.167 
.210 

.032 

.Ola 

.025 
.023 

.017 
.020 

.008 
.OOI4 

.062 
.116 

.0(9 
.006 

Tazaa 

•      .189 

.(97 

.028 

.017 

.0014 

.096 

.007 

PiCIPIC  MBIBIIBST 

•        .279  • 

.055  « 

.036  • 

.021  • 

.ooU# 

.157  • 

.006 

.289 
.239 

.057 

.01*7 

.02l| 
.022 

.OII4 
.020 

.005 

.002 

.183 
.11+1+ 

.006 
.001+ 

Dragon 

.281 

.056 

.027 

.022 

.006 

.163 

.007 
.007 

Wuhington 

•312 

.06? 

.065 

.026 

.003 

.II49 

.177 

.03I4 

^012 

.OII4 

.005 

.109 

.003 

PACinc  SOUTHnST 
Arisona 
California 
Colorado 
■•rada 
Vtah 

•         .222  • 
.178 
.282 
.170 
.220 
.i4D5 

.Oli3  ♦ 
.035 
.055 
.033 

.Ola 

.076- 

.018  • 

.017 

.021 

.0U4 

.022 

.019 

.017  1 

.015 

.021 

.015 

.012 

.018 

.009  1 

.006 

.013 

.003 

.027 

.035 

.130  1 

.101 

.165 

.101 

.113 
.250 

.005 

.001+ 

.007 

.001+ 

.005 
.007 

sicTioi  113.    nrsTHunHT  otilitt 

Analysis  II3.I     Uodemized  DistributiTe  Service  -  Main  Line 


281 


CAS  AVERAGES 

COST 

PER  CAR 

AVERASE     ATERA(a 

MET  TORS  FRESEBT 

HIGHWAY 

UPIHATIHO  DISTRICT 

LOAD 

HAUL         sj:  tor 

PER 

WAT           M 

OTOR     coirrAiiraR 

TOfS 

[MILES) 

MILES 

THAOr         THAOrS*  TBAIfS#     OPEBITIOf  ^ 

mil TED  STATES 

25 

^ 

1.225 

291  1 

21.69  1 

15.71  $ 

30.67 

EASTSRV 

26 

ko 

i.oUo 

36U$ 

20.13  1 

lU.oU  $ 

Zt.O)) 

SOUTHERir 

2g 

l^ 

1.512 

27U 

19.20 

17.87 

U3.8O 

nSTERI 

13 

67 

871 

227 

27.2c 

16.88 

22.65 

-EBw  nouio 

17 

32 

5UU 

201  $ 

21.69  $ 

10. Uc  $ 

1U.U7 

Cconecticut 

20 
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•  Present  Road  Costs  Analysis  lll.U,  plus  cost  of  Intermediate  yarding  at  Junction  with 
Main  Line,  Analysis  109.I  and  one  Terminal  handling  from  Analysis  1C6.U. 

#  Line  Cost  per  loaded  car  mile  Analysis  lll.U,  plus  container  handling  fratE  Analysis  IO6.I3. 
/  Based  on  Analysis  IO6.I3. 
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•  Present  Hoad  Costs  Analysis  111. 5,  plus  cost  of  intermediate  yarding  at  Junctioa  with 
Main  Line,  Analysis  I09.I  and  one  Terminal  handling  from  Analysis  106.4. 

#  line  Cost  per  loaded  car  mile  Analysis  II5.I.  plus  container  haadliac  from  Inalrsis  I06.II. 
p   Based  on  Analysl*  106.13.  -•        ^  *.  awv.xj. 
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Analysis  II5.I  Shipper  Traffic  Servioe  -  Humber  of  Replies 

NW  NEW  PHIL-  OTHER  OTHER 

UNITED  ENO-  YORK  ADEL-  TKUNK  SOUTH  CHI-  ST.   CENTRAL 
STATES  LAND  CITY  PHIA  UNE  EAST  CAOO  LOUIS  FREIGHT 

7,291  627  l^ae   26U  1,178  865  I423   121   lAll 
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Traffic  expert,  or  other  traffic 

bureau  in  general  practice 
Rate  or  claim  bxireau 
Rely  on  railroad  officers  or 

agents 

RAIL-PATRON  CONTACTS 
Rail  traffic  executive  officers 
call 

Other  railroad  executlTes  call 
Rail  operating  officers  call 
Rail  local  agents  keep  in  close 

contact 
Rail  local  agents  furnish  rates, 

tracing,  etc. 
COTsaercial  agents  of  local  lines 

call 
Comercial  agents  of  foreign 

lines,  (i.e.  Railroads  not  serving 

the  city)  call 

FOREIGN  LINE  CALLS 
Foreign  line  calls  are  helpful 
Foreign  line  calls  are  useless 
Foreign  line  calls  affect  routing 

OFF  UNE  AGENCY  SERVICING 
Information  about  rates,  classifi- 
cation, etc* 
Assistance  in  securing  rate 

changes  or  adjustments 
Information  about  special  tariff 

P'l'll^g**,  reoonsigtjienta,  etc. 
Information  about  schedules, 

serrice,  etc* 
Information  as  to  terminal  servioe 

or  deliveries  at  other  end 
Information  of  market  or  crop 

conditions 
Tracing  Shiiatents 
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Handling  of  complaints  about 

rates  or  servioe,  claims,  etc* 

RODTINOi 

Routing  largely  influenced  by 
solicitation 

Routing  largely  influenced  by 
friendship) 

Routing  necessary  to  control  re- 
consigment,  etc* 

Routing  to  compel  good  servioe 

Routing  beyond  initial  carrier  . 
unnecessary 

Routing  between  initial  and  final 
Carrier  unnecessary 

Routing  privilege  not  of  sub- 
stantial value 
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59        56        1+1        31 


26 
66 

31 

60 


89        7li       5I1       67 


689?      65??      1^9?      1+59? 
9        12  9        21 


37 


8^   279? 
7    21 


26 
22 

23 

2 

29 

9 

22 


279f 

sofi 

295« 

109? 

359? 

159? 

365? 

29?? 

25% 

229? 

299? 

279? 

11 

11 

16 

1 

5 

II4 

5 

21+ 

5 

22 

12 

10 

32 
71 

12 

35 

1j9 
86 

5 
58 

31 
60 

12 

I42 

56 
81 

10 
29 

33 

27 
66 

26 
U7 

37 
50 

k 

11 

1 

1 

U 

7 

- 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

8 

- 

u 

6 

- 

h 

2 

2 

1 

1 

h 

5 

8 

3 

k 

4 

5 

1 

5 

2 

1 

2 
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Analysis  II6.I  Rail  Yard  Unit  Cost  of  Interoarrier  Movements  -  I932 


COST  PER  IHTERCHANGE  HANDLING 


DISTRICT  OR 
TERRITCKY 


UNITED  JTAiES 

EASTERH 

SOUTHERN 

WESTERN 

NEW  ENGLAND 

TRUNK  LINE 

CENTRAL 

POCAHONTAS 

SOUTHEASTERN 

WESTERH  TRUNK  LINE 

SOUTHWESTERN 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 


ALL  INTERCHANCES 
TOTAL         UNIT 
CARS            COST 
(000) 

TERMINAL 

INTERCHANGES 
TOTAL           UNIT 
CARS              COST 
(000) 

UNE  INTERCHANGES 
TOTAL         UNIT 
CARS            COST 
(000) 

INTERMEDIATE 
IHTERCHANGE 
TOTAL         UNIT 
CARS            COST 
(000) 

50,019  1 

6.51 

12.250  • 

11.78 

55.167  1 

1+.80 

2.602  1     1+.88 

2^.'.  26? 

6.22 

6.072 

11.58 

21,657 

I+.83 

1.538 

i+.68 

6,219 

6.16 

I.I463 

11.27 

14,61+3 

I+.52 

115 

7.23 

IU.553 

7.25 

I+.7I6 

12.20 

8.866 

1+.96 

951 

U.90 

1.825 

l+.io 

212 

9.68 

I.6I3 

5.37 

- 

- 

11.21+7 

5.60 

1.239 

12.1+6 

9.958 

U.97 

50 

6.85 

16.19U 

6.75 

I+.62O 

11.1+5 

10,086 

U.95 

1,1+88 

1+.61 

1.79U 

1+.95 

273 

10.7U 

1,483 

3.82 

58 

7.75 

h.h25 

6.65 

1.190 

11.1+0 

3.161 

1+.66 

71+ 

6.96 

8.6U7 

5.05 

3.105 

12.29 

U.652 

U.89 

890 

I+.1+0 

J  .1+57 

5.92 

996 

9.92 

2.U29 

I+.29 

32 

U.95 

660 

11.71 

21+1 

II+.77 

i+15 

7.5U 

1+ 

10.59 

1.770 

7.5U 

375 

15.89 

1.371 

5.00 

2k 

22.15 

COST  PER  CAR  INTERCHANGED 


UNITED  STATES 

2U.116  1 

10.78 

6.555  ♦ 

22. u9 

17,583  • 

9.60 

1.301   1 

9.76 

EASTERN 

ll+,010 

10.78 

5.182 

22.10 

10,828 

9.66 

769 

9.58 

SOUTHERN 

5.091 

9.78 

769 

2I.I4I4 

2.322 

9.01+ 

56 

II+.I46 

WESTERN 

7.015 

11.22 

2.582 

22.29 

U.1+35 

9.72 

1+75 

9.8O 

HEW  ENGLAND 

915 

7.01+ 

108 

18.97 

807 

6.71+ 

- 

. 

TRUHK   LIHE 

5.736 

10.26 

757 

20.39 

U.979 

9.9U 

25 

11+.11+ 

CEHTRAL 

7.559 

11.65 

2,316 

22.80 

5.QU5 

9.86 

71*1+ 

9.22 

POCAHONTAS 

ew 

e.55 

152 

I9.3U 

TUl 

7.61+ 

19 

15.50 

SOUTH-EASTERN 

2.198 

10.29 

618 

21.96 

1.580 

9.72 

57 

15.92 

WESTERH  TRUNK 

LINE 

U.007 

11.8U 

1,681 

22.70 

2,326 

9.78 

14+5 

8.80 

SOUTHWESTERN 

1.761 

8.9U 

5U7 

18.07 

1.211+ 

8.58 

16 

9.86 

PACIFIC  NOITHWEST 

3ia 

15.00 

153 

26.61 

208 

15. 08 

2 

21.18 

PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 

907 

11.5U 

221 

26.99 

686 

10.00 

12 

141+.50* 

*  These  costs 

were  due  to 

an  average 

of  1^  da 

LV  oar  det< 

mtion  01 

1  interned: 

Lata    Inta 

1*A>tATia^««  . 

886 


SECTION  116.      IMTERCHANGE  COST 

Analysia  116.2     Rail  Yard  Unit  Cost  of  Intercarrier  Movwnents 
Eastern  District  -  1932 


DISTRICT  OR 
TERRITORY 


UNITED  STATES 

BASTEIffl  DISTRICT 

lEir  ENGLAND 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Fall  River 
Hartford 
Lowell 
Lynn 

New  Bedford 
New  Haven 
Frovidenoe 
Springfield 
Wor«ester 
Majors 
Minors 

TRUNK  LIME 
Albany 
Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Erie 

New  York 
Paterson 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Rochester 
Sc  rant  on 
Syracuse 
Trenton 
Utioa 

Washington 
Wilmington 
Majors 
Minors 

CENTRAL 
Akron 
Canton 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Detroit 
Evansville 
Flint 

Fort  Wayne 
Grand  Rapids 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
Peoria 
South  Bend 
Toledo 
Young st own 
Majors 

Minors 

■ss  ^han  ^00  oars. 


ALL  INTERCHANGES 
TOTAL         UNIT 
CARS  COST 

(000) 

50,019  I     6.51 

29r267  •    6.22 

1,825  •     1+.10 

95      11.07 


58        h.Oh. 


h 
128 
266 
958 
307 

11.247 

53 

101 

1,191+ 

52 

1,2m 

523 

303 

* 

W 

167 

28 

•1 

I4O 

30 
I+.I83 
3,21*1 

16,191+  \ 
118 

19 
5.U42 

1.271 
366 

933 
68 

1+72 

135 
li+ 
30 
29 

21i* 

155 

1+09 

.   hi- 

1.128 

1<93 
2,625 
g'531 


U.98 
I+.23 
3.149 
3.53 
I+.09 

I    5.8O 

11.21 

8.56 

7.56 

11.28 

10.26 

6.11 
8.63 
6.58 

10.58 
5.62 
7.I4I+ 
9.31+ 
5.21* 

ill.  98 
9.03 
I+.72 
I+.05 

6.75 
7.0U 

11.76 
8.36 
6.17 

12.I4O 
1^.86 
5.67 
9.79 
6.I4O 
9.05 

10.33 

11.75 
8.35 

11.30 
I4-32 
6.03 

5.59 
5.1+5 
5.70 
1+.82    , 


COST  PER  INTERCHANGE  HANDLING 

TERMINAL 

INTERCHANGES  LINE  INTERCHANGES 

TOTAL           UNIT  TOTAL         UNIT 

CARS              COST  CARS            COST 

(000)  (000) 

12,250     I  11.78  35,167     I  14.80 

6,072     $11.58  21,657     tU.83 

212     »    9.66  1.613     ♦  3.37 

93         11.18  2        I4.au 


Analysis  II6.3 


1 
15 
28 

la 
32 

1,239 
31 

72 

323 

2U 

89 


58 
139 

22 
3 
9 

10 

9 

13 

283 

153 

l+,620 
89 
15 

2,lia 
20U 

231 
80 

15 

291 

38 

11+ 

11+ 

19 

109 

69 

118 

11 

172 

51 

6I46 

291 


13.31 


56        3.^ 


7.71 
8.1*2 

11.1+5 
7.1+1 
7.05 

I  12.1^ 
15.06 
10.20 

13.73 
15.21 

15.50 

10.1*5 
11.80 

15.82 
23.1+5 
10.91+ 
9.83 
9.65 
16.22 

13.53 
10.96 

11.55 

I  11.1*3 

8.26 

13.85 

11.53 
11.63 
15.01* 
10.69 
10. 5U 
11.58 
12.15 
9.05 
12.61 
li*.20 
12.06 

12.91* 
7.01* 

13.31 
11.U5 
16.69 
10.27 
11.21 


3 
113 
238 
927 
275 

9,958 
22 

29 

858 

27 

1.11+1* 

1+99 
161* 

* 

26 
16U 

19 

* 

28 

33 

17 

3.885 

3,083 

10,086 
29 

u 

1,806 

1,039 
116 

853 
53 

165 
93 

16 

9 
105 

85 
168 

25 
906 

1*1^2 

1.939 


16.1*6 
3.66 
2.56 
3.36 
3.75 

♦  1«.97 
5.95 
1+.58 
5.27 
8.09 
9.87 

5.1+8 
5.92 
6.58 
6.59 
5.33 
5.66 

9.19 
3.69 
11*.  62 
5.66 
1*.26 
3.68 

•  1+.93 
3.32 
1+-72 
7.69 
5.02 
7.1+7 
I4.31 
I4.25 
5.16 
l*.ll 

8.38 
6.37 
1+.1+8 
10.01 
2.5U 
3.26 
I4.36 

I4.I3 
3.81* 


mTBRMEDIATE 
INTEKHANGE 
TOTAL         UNIT 
CASS  COST 

(000) 

2.602     I  1*.88 

1,538    •  i+.68 


50    I  6.83 


13 
1 

8 


li+ 
1+ 


5.I4D 

1+.57 
6.11* 

11.81 


25.1(5 


5.25 


6.59 
6.07 


1.1+88    ♦  l*.6l 


1.195 
28 

19 


16 
1+ 


1 
122 

5 

50 

* 

14D 

6 


3.72 

9.18 

10.51 


7.08 
1+.85 

6.1*5 
1I+.I4I+ 

7.29 
I+.13 
3.1+2 
7.85 
21*.  22 
22.11 
V6g 


UNITED  STATES 
SOUTHERN  DISTF.i:r 
WESTraS  DISTRICT 
POCAHONTAS 

Norfolk 

Hi  chmond 

Ua^iors 

Minors 

SOUTHEASTERN 

Atlanta 

Blnningham 

Chattanooga 

Jacksonville 

Knoxville 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Miami 

Nashville 

New  Orleans 

Tampa 

Majors 

Minors 
WESTERN  TRUNK  LINE 

Denver 

Dcs  Moines 

Duluth 

Kansas  City 

Minneapolis 

jnaha 

St.  Paul 

St .  Loui  B 

Wichita 

Davenport 

Majors 

Minors 

SOUTHWESTSiar 
Dallas 
El  Paso 
Fort  Worth 
Houston 
Little  Rock 
Oklahoma  City 
San  Antonio 
Tulsa 
Majorn 
Minors 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Portland 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Majors 
Minors 

PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 
Long  Beach 
Los  Jlageles 
Salt  Lake  City 
Oakland 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco 
Majors 

Minors 

*  Less  than  5OO  cars 


SECTION  116.   IITEHCHANCa:  COST 
Hail  Yard  IMt  Cost  of  Intcrcarrier  Movement: 
Southern  and  Western- Districts  -  I932 


2<7 


ALL   INTERCHANGES 
TOTAL  UNIT 

CABS  COST 

(000) 


50,019 
6,219 

l'+.533 
1.79^ 

2l+g 
32.' 
872 

IM 
230 

98 
97 
1+0 

2 

86 

263 

1.1+31 

1,148 

8.6»+7 

226 

128 

I7U 

1,680 

UgU 

985 

266 

2.1+63 

51 

U9 

1,226 

90i+ 

3. 1+57 
111 

171 

21 

»*5 

1.541 

953 
660 
106 

27 
191 
100 

1.770 

183 

>»7 
10 

96 

^^^3 


.9»+ 
.20 

.61 

.65 


$6.51 
6.16 

7.25 
U.95 
8.S6 

U. 

5. 

1. 

6. 

6.6p 

5.89 

8.1+3 

9.31 
8. 43 
8.81 

7.38 
10.55 

7.07 
10.87 
10.01 

7.33 

3.65 

5.05 

9.70 

12.07 

16.18 

'    7.17 

7.16 

5.78 

7.84 

10.68 

9.52 
5.01 
5.92 

g.44 
3.63 
6.68 

9.25 
8.96 
8.20 
8.32 
6.11 
5.76 
5.16 

11.71 

12.37 

13.01 
9.11 

ii+.36 
9.10 
9.10 
7.51* 

13.30 

1I+.1+8 
7.08 

ll+.8g 
9.C3 

H+.65 
6.19 
t+.8l+ 


COST  PER 

TERMINAL 

INTERCHANGES 

TOTAL  UNIT 

CARS  COST 

(000) 


12,250 

1.463 

'*.7i6 

273 

87 

78 

90 

19 
1,190 
90 
52 
39 
50 

13 
112 

157 
1 

19 

369 

130 

3.105 

83 

i+q 

135 
599 

250 
241 

97 
8i+5 

29 


INTERCHANGE 
LIKE 

INTERCHANGES 
,     TOTAL  UNIT 

CARS  COST 

(000) 


201 
996 

71 
42 

11+2 

61+ 

17 

53 
20 

29 
U19 

^}'^ 

241 

5i+ 
45 
»+0 

26 
50 
26 

375 

3 

lOU 

14 

38 

3 

79 

63 

70 


$11.78 

35.167 

$  1+.90 

11.27 

U.61+3 

1+.52 

12.20 

8,866 

4.^6 

10.7»+ 

1.1+83 

3.82 

12.26 

161 

7.02 

10,22 

226 

<'.m 

10.gl+ 

762 

4.4g 

5M 

331+ 

1.39 

11.40 

3.161 

11.00 
10.04 

256 

178 

5^07 
4.67 

13.39 

58 

4.1+7 

10.66 

hi 

7. 81+ 

\^-5? 

27 

6.3I+ 

lU.24 

212 

5.95 

10.83 

187 

4.1+9 

15.1+1 

1 

8.80 

12.29 

67 

5.62 

11.90 

102 

9.76 

?.3.82 

3 

4.^7 

12.38 

6.1+2 

1,009 

5.53 

1,015 

3.29 
4.89 

12.29 

l*.652 

lU.02 

13U 

7.1I+ 

22.01+ 

76 

6.01 

17.98 

35 

10.10 

11.58 

1,065 

1+.70 

16.72 

219 

5.75 

15.66 

716 

4.74 

9.30 

131+ 

6.06 

9.57 

905 

3.62 

9.91 

20 

5.21 

1I+.72 

19 

1^.75 

12.88 

61+7 

6.91 

9.27 

680 

3-73 

9.92 

2,429 

1+.29 

10.00 

38 

5.51+ 

5.59 

9.74 

128 

3.05 

195 

U.5I+ 

13.1+9 

71 

5.?; 

10.06 

1+ 

I+.I9 

10.16 

30 

I+.72 

11.42 

25 

5.81+ 

7.56 

22 

U.2I+ 

10.17 

1.107 

4.12 

9.19 
11+.77 

808 

4.43 
7.54 

1+15 

'11+.  1+0 

51 

10.26 

13*82 

1I+ 

10.52 

12.59 

5»* 

6.39 

14.77 

1 

6.22 

17.20 

i4o 

6. 21+ 

15.90 

151+ 

7.97 

15.89 

1.371 

5.00 

13.30 

- 

— 

18.57 

83 

6.91 

13.52 

167 

6.26 

15.35 

1+ 

11.52 

1I+.23 

7 

7.06 

15.73 

11 

7.83 

21.23 

678 

I+.78 

S.17 

421 

4.28 

INTERMEDIATE 

INTER CHANGES 
TOTAL  UlfIT 
CARS  COST 

(000) 


2,602 
113 
951 

38 

• 

18 

20 

* 

71* 

1 


53 
3 

890 

9 
3 
3 

16 

25 
28 

35 

713 

2 

1 

33 
23 
3? 

;; 

1 
6 
1 


15 

8 

4 

1 

2 

1 
21+ 


I  l+.8g 
7.23 
1+.  10 

7.75 
17.66 
8.10 
7.36 
1.65 
6.96 
9.00 

33.  >5 
10.1+0 
10.1+5 

8.07 

3.91 
16.27 

5.07 

6.1+5 

';.0g 

4.40 

5.36 
3.05 
5.11 

6.53 

5.87 
5.1+5 
1+.05 

1+.28 

5.62 

4.93 


.  1.74 
2.95 
1+.40 

'^.68 

10.59 

10.75 

13.63 
13.74 

6.10 
7.8I+ 

22.15 


9      37.05 
2       28.35 

5  l'+.18 

6  12.99 
•       6.66 

-2 2iii 
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